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INTRODUCTION. 


9  in  Um  eoune  of  oooasional  Tisits  to  CaiuuU  many  yoarc  since, 

became  intimafcely  acquainted  with  some  of  the  principal  partnei 
of  the  great  Northwest  Fur  Company,  who  at  that  time  lived  i 
genial  style  at  Montreal,  and  kept  almost  open  house  for  tfa 
stranger.  At  their  hospitable  boards  I  occasionally  met  wit 
partners,  and  elerks,  and  hardy  fur  traders  from  the  interic 

^  posts ;  men  who  had  passed  years  remote  from  civilised  societj 

among  distant  and  savsge  tribes,  and  who  had  wonders  to  recouo 
of  their  wide  and  wild  peregrinations,  their  hunting  exploits,  an 
their  periloos  adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes  among  tfa 
Indiana.  I  was  at  an  age  when  imagination  lends  its  coloring  t 
ivery  thing,  and  the  stories  of  these  Sindbads  of  the  wildncmee 
made  the  life  of  a  trapper  and  fur  trader  perfect  romance  to  m< 

"  I  even  meditated  at  one  time  a  visit  to  the  remote  posts  of  tL 

company  in  the  boats  which  annually  ascended  the  lakes  an 
rmra,  being  thereto  invited  by  one  of  the  partners ;  and  I  hav 
ever  since  regretted  that  I  was  prevented  by  circumstances  froi 
rying  my  intention  into  effect    From  those  early  impressioni 
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the  grand  enierpiiBeBof  the  great  fur  companies,  and  the  hau 
0U8  errantry  of  their  associates  in  the  wild  parts  of  our  vast  c 
tincnt,  have  always  been  themes  of  charmed  interest  to  me ;  i 
[  have  felt  anxious  to  get  at  the  details  of  their  adventurous 
pcditions  among  the  savage  tribes  that  peopled  the  depths  of 
wilderness. 

About  two  years  ago,  not  long  after  my  return  from  a  t 
upon  the  prairies  of  the  far  West,  I  had  a  conversation  with 
friend,  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,  relative  to  that  portion  of 
coantry,  and  to  the  adventurous  traders  to  Santa  Fe  and 
Columbia.  This  led  him  to  advert  to  a  great  enterprise  set 
foot  and  conducted  by  him,  between  twenty  and  thirty  yi 
since,  having  for  its  object  to  carry  the  fur  trade  across  the  Ro 
Mountains,  and  to  sweep  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

Finding  that  I  took  an  interest  in  the  subject,  he  express 
regret  that  the  true  nature  and  extent  of  his  enterprise  anc 
national  character  and  importance  had  never  been  undcrst 
and  a  wish  that  I  would  undertake  to  give  an  account  of  it 
suggestion  struck  upon  the  chord  of  early  associations,  aire 
vibrating  in  my  mind.     It  occurred  to  me  that  a  work  of 
kind  might  comprise  a  variety  of  those  curious  details,  so  ii 
asting  to  me,  illustrative  of  the  fur  trade  ;  of  its  remote  and 
venturous  enterprises,  and  of  the  various  people,  and  tribes, 
castes,  and  characters,  civilised  and  savage,  affected  by  its  of 
tiona.     The  journals,  and  letters  also,  of  the  adventurers  .>j 
and  land  employed  by  Mr.  Aator  in  hin  comprehensive  pro 
might  throw  light  upon  portions  of  our  country  quite  out  of 
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traok  of  ordinary  travel,  and  as  jet  but  little  known.  1  thoro- 
fore  felt  disposed  to  undertake  the  task,  provided  documents  ol 
sufficient  extent  and  minuteness  could  be  furnished  to  me.  All 
the  papers  relative  to  the  enterprise  were  accordingly  submitted  to 
my  inspection.  Among  them  were  journals  and  letters  narrating 
expeditions  by  sea,  and  jOumeys  to  and  fro  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  by  routes  before  untravelled,  together  with  documents 
illustrative  of  savage  and  colonial  life  on  the  borders  of  the 
Pacific.  With  such  materials  in  hand,  I  undertook  the  work 
The  trouble  of  rummaging  among  business  papers,  and  of  col- 
lecting and  collating  facts  from  amidst  tedious  and  commonpUqe 
details,  was  spared  me  by  my  nephew,  Pierre  M.  Irving,  who 
acted  as  my  pioneer,  and  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted  for 
smoothing  my  path  and  lightening  my  labors. 

As  the  journals,  on  which  I  chiefly  depended,  had  been  kept 
by  men  of  business,  intent  upon  the  main  object  of  the  enter 
prise,  and  but  little  versed  in  science,  or  curious  about  matters 
not  immediately  bearing  upon  their  interests,  and  as  they  were 
written  often  in  moments  of  fatigue  or  hurry,  amid  the  incon- 
veniences of  wild  encampments,  they  were  often  meagre  in  their 
details,  furnishing  hints  to  provoke  rather  than  narratives  to 
satisfy  inquiry.  I  have,  therefore,  availed  myself  occasionally  of 
collateral  lights  supplied  by  the  published  journals  of  other  tra- 
vellers who  have  visited  the  scenes  described :  such  as  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  Bradbury,  Breckenridge,  Long,  Franohere,  and 
Boss  Cox,  and  make  a  general  acknowledgment  of  aid  received 
from  these  quarters. 
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The  work  I  here  present  to  the  pnblio,  is  neoossarilj  of  a 
rambling  and  somewhat  disjointed  nature,  comprising  various 
expeditions  and  adventures  by  land  ai^ '  sea.  The  facts,  however, 
will  prove  to  be  linked  and  banded  together  by  one  grand  scheme 
devised  and  conducted  by  a  master  spirit ;  one  set  of  charactcrSi 
also,  continues  throughout,  appearing  occasionally,  though  some- 
times at  long  intervals,  and  the  whole  enterprise  winds  up  by  a 
regular  catastrophe ;  so  that  the  work,  without  any  labored  at 
tempt  at  artificial  construction,  actually  possesses  much  of  thai 
unity  so  much  sought  after  in  works  of  fiction,  and  considered  sc 
important  to  the  inteiest  of  every  history. 
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CHAPTER  L 


Two  leading  objects  of  commercial  gain  have  given  birth  to  wide 
and  daring  enterprise  in  the  early  history  of  the  Americas ;  the 
precious  metals  of  the  south,  and  the  rich  peltries  of  the  north. 
While  the  fiery  and  magnificent  Spaniard,  inflamed  with  the 
mania  for  gold,  has  extended  his  discoveries  and  conquests  over 
those  brilliant  countries  scorched  by  the  ardent  sun  of  the 
tropics,  the  adroit  and  buoyant  Frenchman,  and  the  cool  and 
calculating  Briton,  have  pursued  the  less  splendid,  but  no  less 
lucrative,  traffic  in  furs  amidst  the  hyperborean  regions  of  the 
Ganadas,  until  they  have  advanced  even  within  the  Arctic 
circle. 

These  two  pursuits  have  thus  in  a  manner  been  the  pioneers 
and  precursors  of  civilization.  Without  pausing  on  the  borders, 
ihey  have  penetrated  at  once,  in  defiance  of  difficulties  and 
dangers,  to  the  heart  of  savage  countries:  laying  open  the 
hidden  secrets  of  the  wilderness;  leading  the  way  to  remote 
r^ons  of  beauty  and  fertility  that  might  have  remained  unex- 
plored  for  ages,  and  beckoning  after  them  the  slow  and  pausing 
itcps  of  agriculture  and  civilization. 

It  was  the  fiir  trade,  in  fact,  which  gave  early  sustenance  and 
dtality  to  the  great  Canadian  provinces.     Being  destitute  of  the 
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preoiooB  metals,  at  tliat  time  the  leading  oujoets  of  AmerioaB 
enterprise,  they  were  long  neglected  by  the  fiarcni  ouuntrj. 
The  French  adventurers,  however,  who  had  settled  on  the  banki 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  soon  found  that  in  tlie  rich  peltries  of  ilia 
interior,  they  Iiad  sour'^cs  of  wealth  that  might  almost  riTal  tlio 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  Indians,  as  yet  unaoqiudnted 
with  the  artificial  value  given  to  some  descriptions  of  furs,  in 
civilized  life,  brought  (|uantities  of  the  most  precious  kinds  and 
bartered  them  away  for  European  trinkets  and  cheap  commodi- 
ties. Immense  profits  were  thus  made  by  the  early  traders,  and 
the  traffic  was  pursued  with  avidity. 

As  the  valuable  fiirs  soon  became  scarce  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  settlements,  the  Indians  of  the  vicinity  were  stimulated 
to  take  a  wider  range  in  their  hunting  expeditious ;  they  were 
generally  accompanied  on  these  expeditions  by  some  of  the 
traders  or  their  dependents,  who  shared  in  the  toils  and  perils 
of  the  chase,  and  at  the  same  time  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  best  hunting  and  trapping  grounds,  and  with  the 
remote  tribes,  whom  they  encouraged  to  bring  their  peltries  to 
the  settlements.  In  this  way  the  trade  augmented,  and  was 
drawn  from  remote  quarters  to  Montreal.  Every  now  and  then 
a  large  body  of  Ottawas,  Ilurons,  and  other  tribes  who  hunted 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  great  lakes,  would  come  down  in 
a  squadron  of  light  canoes,  laden  with  beaver  skins,  and  othar 
spoils  of  their  year's  hunting.  The  canoes  would  be  unladeni 
taken  on  shore,  and  their  contents  disposed  in  order.  A  camp 
of  biroh  bark  would  be  pitched  outside  of  the  town,  and  a  kind 
of  primitive  fair  opened  with  that  grave  ceremonial  so  dear  to 
the  Indians.  An  audience  would  be  demanded  of  the  governor 
general,  who  would  hold  the  conference  with  becoming  state, 
%ated  in  an  elbow  chair,  with  the  Indians  ranged  in  semioirolM 
before  bun,  seated  on  the  ground,  and  silently  smoking  their 
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pipes.     Speeches  would  be  made,  presents  exchanged,  and  the 
andience  would  break  up  in  universal  good  humor. 

Now  would  ensue  a  brisk  traffic  with  the  merchants,  and  all 
Montreal  would  be  alive  with  naked  Indians  running  from  shop 
to  shop,  bargaining  for  arms,  kettles,  knives,  axes,  blanketfi, 
bright-colored  cloths,  and  other  articles  of  use  or  fancy ;  upon  all 
which,  says  an  old  French  "writer,  the  merchants  were  sure  to  clear 
at  least  two  hundred  per  cent.  There  was  no  money  used  in  this 
traffic,  and,  after  a  time,  all  payment  in  spirituoujs  liquors  was 
prohibited,  in  consequence  of  the  frantic  and  frightful  excesses 
and  bloody  brawls  which  they  were  apt  to  occasion. 

Their  wants  and  caprices  being  supplied,  they  would  take 
leave  of  the  governor,  strike  their  tents,  launch  their  canoes,  and 
ply  their  way  up  the  Ottawa  to  the  lakes. 

A  new  and  anomalous  class  of  men  gradually  grew  out  of 
this  trade.  These  were  called  coureurs  des  bois^  rangers  of  the 
woods ;  originally  men  who  had  accompanied  the  Indians  in  their 
hunting  expeditions,  and  made  themselves  acquainted  with  re- 
mote tracts  and  tribes ;  and  who  now  became,  as  it  were,  pedlers 
of  the  wilderness.  These  men  would  set  out  from  Montreal  with 
eanoes  well  stocked  with  goods,  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
would  make  their  way  up  the  mazy  and  wandering  rivers  that 
interlace  the  vast  forests  of  the  Canadas,  coasting  the  most 
remote  lakes,  and  creating  new  wants  and  habitudes  among  the 
natives.  Sometimes  they  sojourne4  for  months  among  them^ 
assimilating  to  their  tastes  and  habits  with  the  happy  facility  of 
Frenchmen ;  adopting  in  some  degree  the  Indian  dress,  and  not 
anfrequently  taking  to  themselves  Indian  wives. 

Twelve,  fifteen,  eighteen  months  would  often  elapse  without 
any  tidings  of  them,  when  they  would  come  sweeping  their  way 
down  the  Ottawa  in  full  glee,  their  canoes  laden  down  with  paoka 
of  boavcr  f^kins.     Now  came  their  turn  for  revelry  and  extrava 
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gonoe.  ^Tou  would  be  unaied,''  aays  ah  c'.d  writer  tirmAy 
quoted,  **  if  you  saw  how  lewd  theee  pedlera  are  when  tkej  re- 
turn ;  how  they  feast  and  game,  and  how  prodigal  they  are,  not 
only  in  their  olothes,  but  upon  their  aweethcarte.  Suoh  of  theii 
as  are  married  have  the  wisdom  to  retire  to  their  own  houaes ; 
but  the  bachelors  act  just  as  an  East  Indiaman  and  pirates  are 
wont  to  do ;  for  they  lavish,  eat,  drink,  and  play  all  away  as  kfttg 
as  the  goods  hold  out ;  and  when  these  are  gone,  they  even  sell 
their  embroidery,  their  laoe,  and  their  clothes.  This  done,  they 
are  forced  upon  a  new  voyage  for  subsistence."* 

Many  of  these  coureurs  ties  bou  became  so  accustomed  to  the 
Indian  mode  of  living,  and  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  wildemeM| 
that  they  lost  all  relish  for  civilisation,  and  identified  thomselvea 
with  the  savages  among  whom  they  dwelt,  or  could  only  be  die- 
tiiiguished  from  them  by  superior  licentiousness.  Their  oonduet 
and  example  gradually  corrupted  the  natives,  and  impeded  the 
works  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  who  were  at  this  time  prose* 
cuting  their  pious  labors  in  the  wilds  of  Canada. 

To  check  these  abuses,  and  to  protect  the  fur  trade  firon 
various  irregularities  practised  by  these  loose  adventurers,  an 
order  was  issued  by  the  French  government  prohibiting  all  per 
sons,  on  pain  of  death,  from  trading  into  the  interior  of  the  eoun 
try  without  a  lioense. 

These  licenses  were  granted  in  writing  by  the  governor 
general,  and  at  first  were  given  only  to  persons  of  respectability  f 
to  gentlemen  of  broken  fortunes ;  to  old  officers  of  the  army  who 
had  families  to  provide  for ;  or  to  their  widowa  Each  lioense 
permitted  the  fitting  out  of  two  large  canoes  with  merohaadiae 
for  the  lakes,  and  no  more  than  twenty-five  licenses  were  to  be 
issued  in  one  year.  By  degrees,  however,  private  licenses  were 
also  granted,  and  the  number  rapidly  increased.     Those  who  did 

•  La  Hontan*  t.  L  let.  i. 
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not  ehoo0e  to  fit  out  the  expeditions  themselves,  were  permitted 
to  pell  them  to  the  merchants ;  these  employed  the  eowreurs  des 
boiSj  or  rangers  of  the  woods,  to  undertake  the  long  voyages  on 
shares,  and  thus  the  abases  of  the  old  system  were  revived  and 
continued.* 

The  pious  missionaries,  employed  by  the  Roman  Catholio 
diuroh  to  convert  the  Indians,  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
counteract  the  profligacy  caused  and  propagated  by  these  men  in 
the  heart  of  the  wilderness.  The  Catholic  chapel  might  often  be 
seen  planted  beside  the  trading  house,  and  its  spire  surmounted 
by  a  cross,  towering  from  the  midst  of  an  Indian  village,  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  or  a  lake.  The  missions  had  often  a  beneficial 
effeet  on  the  simple  sons  of  the  forest,  but  had  little  power  over 
the  renegades  from  civilization. 

At  length  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish  fortified  posts 
at  the  oonfluence  of  the  rivers  and  the  lakes  for  the  protection 
of  the  trade,  and  the  restraint  of  these  profligates  of  the  wilder- 

*  The  following  are  the  terms  on  which  these  expeditions  were  oommonlf 
ondertaken.  The  merchant  holding  the  license  would  fit  out  the  two  canoes 
with  a  thousand  crowns  worth  of  goods,  and  put  them  under  the  condnet  of 
mx  eoureurs  des  hois,  to  whom  the  goods  were  charged  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
per  cent.  aboTe  the  ready  money  price  in  the  colony.  The  coureurs  des  bois, 
in  their  torn,  dealt  so  sharply  with  the  savages,  that  they  generally  returned, 
tt  the  end  of  a  yeac  or  so,  with  four  canoes  well  laden,  so  as  to  insure  a  cleat 
profit  of  seven  himdred  per  eent.,  insomuch  that  the  thousand  crowns  invested, 
produced  eight  thousand.  Of  this  extravagant  profit  the  merchant  had  the 
lioii's  share.  In  the  first  place  he  would  set  aside  six  hundred  crowns  for 
the  cost  of  his  license,  then  a  thousand  crowns  for  the  cost  of  the  original 
merchandise.  This  would  leave  six  thousand  four  hundred  crowns,  fivm 
which  he  would  take  forty  per  ef  nt.  for  bottomry,  amounting  to  two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  sixty  crowns.  The  residue  would  be  equally  divided  among 
the  six  wood  rangers,  who  would  thus  receive  little  more  than  six  hundred 
crD«rns  for  all  their  lone  and  perils. 
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ncM.  The  most  important  of  these  was  at  MichilimaeUBai^ 
situated  at  the  strait  of  the  same  name,  which  eonneots  Lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan.  It  became  the  great  interior  mart  and 
pkce  of  deposit,  and  some  of  the  regular  merchants  who  proM- 
eutcd  the  trade  in  person,  under  their  licenses,  formed  establish- 
ments here.  This,  too,  was  a  rendesvous  for  the  rangers  of  the 
woods,  as  well  those  who  came  up  with  goods  from  Montreal  as 
those  who  returned  with  peltries  from  the  interior.  Hera  new 
expeditions  were  fitted  out  and  took  their  departure  for  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  Mississippi;  Lake  Superior  and  the  north- 
west ;  and  here  the  peltries  brought  in  return  were  embarked  for 
Montreal 

The  French  mercliant  at  his  trading  post,  in  these  primitive 
days  of  Canada,  was  a  kind  of  commercial  patriarch.  With  the 
lax  habits  and  easy  &miliarity  of  his  race,  he  had  a  little  world 
of  self-indulgence  and  misrule  around  him.  He  had  his  clerks, 
canoe-men,  and  retainers  of  all  kinds,  who  lived  with  him  on 
terms  of  perfect  sociability,  always  calling  him  by  his  Christian 
name ;  he  had  his  harem  of  Indian  beauties,  and  his  troop  of 
half-breed  children  ;  nor  was  there  ever  wanting  a  louting  train 
of  Indians,  hanging  about  the  establishment,  eating  and  drinking 
at  his  expense  in  the  inter^'als  of  tlieir  hunting  expeditions. 

The  Canadian  traders,  for  a  long  time,  had  troublesome  com- 
petitors in  the  British  merchants  of  New- York,  who  inveigled  the 
Indian  hunters  and  the  coureurs  des  bois  to  their  posts,  and 
traded  with  them  on  more  favorable  terras.  A  still  more  for- 
midable opposition  was  organized  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
chartered  by  Charles  II,  in  1670,  with  the  exclusive  privil^e  of 
establishing  trading  houses  on  the  shores  of  that  bay  and  its 
tributary  rivers ;  a  privilege  which  they  have  maintained  to  the 
present  day.  Between  this  British  company  and  the  Freneh 
merchants  of  Canada,  feuds  and  contests  arose  about  alleged 
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infiriDgeinents  of  territorial  limits,  and  acts  of  violonce  and 
bloodshed  occurred  between  their  agents. 

In  1762,  the  French  lost  possession  of  Canada,  and  the  trade 
foil  principally  into  the  hands  of  British  subjects.  For  a  timo, 
however,  it  shrunk  within  narrow  limits.  The  old  coureurs  (let 
bois  were  broken  up  and  dispersed,  or,  where  they  could  be  met 
with,  were  slow  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  habits  and  man- 
ners of  their  British  employers.  They  missed  the  freedom, 
indulgence,  and  familiarity  of  the  old  French  trading  houses^ 
and  did  not  relish  the  sober  ezaotness,  reserve,  and  method  of 
the  new-comers.  The  British  traders,  too,  were  ignorant  of  the 
country,  and  distrustful  of  the  natives.  They  had  reason  to  be 
BO.  The  treacherous  and  bloody  affairs  of  Detroit  and  Michili- 
mackinac  showed  them  the  lurking  hostility  cherished  by  the 
savages,  who  had  too  long  been  taught  by  the  French  to  regard 
them  as  enemies. 

*  It  was  not  until  the  year  1766,  that  the  trade  regained  its  old 
channels ;  but  it  was  then  pursued  with  much  avidity  and  emula- 
tion by  individual  merchants,  and  soon  transcended  its  former 
bounds.  Expeditions  were  fitted  out  by  various  persons  from 
Montreal  and  Michilimackinac,  and  rivalships  and  jealousies  of 
course  ensued.  The  trade  was  injured  by  their  artifices  to  out- 
bid and  undermine  each  other ;  the  Indians  were  debauched  by 
the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  which  had  been  prohibited  under 
the  French  rule.  Scenes  of  drunkenness,  brutality,  and  brawl 
were  the  consequence,  in  the  Indian  villages  and  around  the 
trading  houses;  while  bloody  feuds  toojk  place  between  rival 
trading  parties  when  they  happened  to  encounter  each  other  in 
the  lawless  depths  of  the  wilderness. 

To  put  an  end  to  these  sordid  and  ruinous  contention's, 
eeveral  of  the  principal  merchants  of  Montreal  entered  into  a 
pftrtnership  in  the  winter  of  1783,  which  was  augmented  bj 


uulg&mation  vitli  a  rival  company  in  1787.  Thui  wu  orcatod 
the  famous  "  Northwest  Compuoy ,"  whioU  for  a  time  held  a 
lordly  sway  over  the  iriutry  lakca  aod  bouadlosH  foreeta  of  th€ 
Cftnadas,  almost  equal  to  that  of  thu  Kaet  lodia,  Company  OTOr 
the  voluptuous  climes  and  magnificent  reutnia  of  the  Orient 

The  oompauy  cousistcd  of  twenty-three  uUareholdcTM,  or  part- 
ners, but  held  iu  its  employ  about  two  thousand  persons  au  oterlu, 
gnidoa,  iut«rpretera,  and  "  voyageurs,"  or  boatmen.  These  wera 
dUtrihuted  at  various  tradlog  posts,  establi«hcil  fur  and  wide  on 
the  interior  lakes  and  rivera,  at  immense  distances  from  each 
Dther,  and  iti  the  heart  of  trackless  countries  and  savage  tribes. 

Several  of  the  partners  resided  in  Montreal  uud  Quebec,  to 
manage  the  main  concerns  of  the  company.  These  were  called 
agents,  and  were  pcrsouages  of  great  weight  and  importance ; 
the  other  partners  took  their  stations  at  the  interior  posts,  whero 


periuteud   the  inter- 
They  were  thenoe 


audering  traffic  were 
L  Montreal,  and  con- 


they  remained  throughout  the  winter,  to  si 
eourse.with  the  various  tribes  of  Indians. 
ealled  wintering  partners. 

The  goods  destined  for  this  wide  and  w 
put  up  at  the  warehouses  of  the  company  ii 
Teyod  in  batteaux,  or  boats  and  canoes,  up  the  Hvor  Attawa,  or 
Ottowo,  which  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence  near  Montreal,  and  by 
other  rivers  and  portages,  to  Lake  Nipising,  Lake  Uuron,  Lake 
Superior,  and  thence,  by  several  chains  of  great  and  small  lakes,  to 
Lake  Wiuipeg,  Lake  Athabasca,  and  the  great  Slave  Lake.  This 
singular  aud  beautiful  syxtem  of  internal  seas,  which  renders  an 
immense  region  of  wildurueas  so  accessible  to  the  frail  bark  of 
the  Indian  or  the  trader,  was  studded  by  the  remote  posta  of  tha 
oompauy,  wJjerc  they  carried  on  their  traffic  with  the  lurrounding 
tribes. 

The  company,  as  we  have  shown,  was  at  first  a  spontaneotu 
iModatioti  of  merchanta ;  but.  after  it  had  been  regularly  or 
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ganiaed,  ftdmission  into  it  became  extremely  diffionlt  A  can- 
didale  had  to  enter,  as  it  were,  '*  before  the  mast,"  to  undergo 
•  long  probation,  and  to"  rise  slowly  by  his  merits  and  sendees. 
He  b^gan,  at  an  early  age,  as  a  clerk,  and  served  an  apprentioo- 
ahip  of  seven  years,  for  which  he  received  one  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  was  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  company,  and  fur- 
with  suitable  clothing  and  equipments.     His  probation 

generally  passed  at  the  interior  trading  posts  ;  removed  for 
years  from  civilized  society,  leading  a  life  almost  as  wild  and  pre- 
earions  as  the  savages  around  him  ;  exposed  to  the  severities  of 
a  northern  winter,  often  suffering  from  a  scarcity  of  food,  and 
flometimea  destitute  for  a  long  time  of  both  bread  and  salt 
When  his  apprenticeship  had  expired,  he  received  a  salary  ac- 
cording to  his  deserts,  varying  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds  sterling,  and  was  now  eligible  to  the  great  object  of 
his  ambition,  a  partnership  in  the  company  ;  though  years  might 
yet  elapse  before  he  attained  to  that  enviable  station. 

Most  of  the  clerks  were  young  men  of  good  families,  from  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  characterized  by  the  perseverance,  thrift, 
and  fidelity  of  their  country,  and  fitted  by  their  native  hardihood 
to  encounter  the  rigorous  climate  of  the  north,  and  to  endure  the 
trials  and  privations  of  their  lot ;  though  it  must  not  be  con- 
eealed  that  the  constitutions  of  many  of  them  became  impaired 
by  the  hardships  of  the  wilderness,  and  their  stomachs  injured 
by  oocasipnal  famishing,  and  especially  by  the  want  of  bread  and 
salt.  Now  and  then,  at  an  interval  of  years,  they  were  permitted 
to  come  down  on  a  visit  to  the  establishment  at  Montreal,  to 
reemit  their  health,  and  to  have  a  taste  of  civilized  life ;  and 
these  were  brilliant  spots  in  their  existence. 

As  to  the  principal  partners,  or  agents,  who  resided  in  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec,  they  formed  a  kind  of  commercial  aristocracy, 
livisg  in  lordly  and  hospitable  style.     Their  early  associations. 
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vhen  elarkf  at  the  remote  trading  posts,  and  fhe  plearares,  d«i 
g:era,  advAntares,  and  miahaps  which  they  had  shared  togetluir  ii 
their  wild  wood  life,  had  linked  them  heartily  to  each  other,  sa 
that  they  formed  a  convivial  fraternity.  Few  travellers  that  have 
visited  Canada  some  thirty  years  since,  in  the  days  of  the  MTa- 
▼ishes,  the  M'Gillivrays,  the  M'Kcnsics,  the  Frobishers,  and  the 
other  magnates  of  the  northweHt,  when  the  company  was  in  aD 
its  glory,  but  must  remember  tlie  round  of  feasting  and  revelrj 
kept  up  among  these  hy|)erborcan  nabobs. 

Sometimes  one  or  two  partners,  recently  from  the  interior 
posts,  would  make  their  appearance  in  New- York,  in  the  course 
of  a  tour  of  pleasure  and  curiosity.  On  these  occasions  there 
was  always  a  degree  of  magnificence  of  the  purse  about  them,  and 
a  peculiar  pro|>euriity  to  expenditure  at  the  goldsmith's  and  jewel- 
ler's, for  rings,  chains,  brooches,  necklaces,  jewelled  watches,  and 
other  rich  trinkets,  partly  for  their  own  wear,  partly  for  presents 
to  their  female  ac(|uaintances ;  a  gorgeous  prodigality,  such  aa 
was  often  to  be  noticed  in  former  times  in  southern  plan  ten  and 
West  India  Creoles,  when  flush  with  the  profits  of  their  plan* 
tations. 

To  behold  the  Northwest  Company  in  all  its  state  and  gran 
deur,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  witness  an  annual  gathering 
at  the  great  interior  place  of  oonferenoe  established  at  Fort 
William,  near  what  is  called  the  Grand  Portage,  on  Lake  Supe- 
rior. Ilere  two  or  three  of  the  leading  partners  from  Montreal 
proceeded  once  a  year  to  meet  the  partnera  from  the  various 
trading  posts  of  the  wilderness,  to  discuss  the  afiain  of  the 
company  during  the  preceding  year,  and  to  arrange  plans  fbr  the 
future. 

On  these  oocasions  might  be  seen  the  change  smeo  the  unoer^ 
monious  times  of  the  old  French  tradera  ;  now  the  ariatecratiod 
sharaoter  of  the  Briton  shone  forth  magni£eently,  or  rather  the 
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tsttdal  spirit  of  the  Highlander.  Every  partnej^who  had  charge 
of  an  interior  post,  and  a  score  of  retainers  at  his  command,  felt 
like  the  chieftain  of  a  Highland  clan,  and  was  almost  as  impor* 
tant  in  the  eyes  of  his  dependents  as  of  himself  To  him  a  visit 
to  the  grand  conference  at  Fort  William  was  a  most  important 
event ;  and  he  repaired  there  as  to  a  meeting  of  parliament. 

The  partners  from  Montreal,  however,  were  the  lords  of  the 
ascendant ;  coming  from  the  midst  of  luxurious  and  ostentations 
iife,  thoy  quite  eclipsed  their  compeers  from  the  woods,  whose 
forms  and  faces  had  been  battered  and  hardened  by  hard  living 
and  hard  service,  and  whose  garments  and  equipments  were  all 
the  worse  for  wear.  Indeed,  the  partners  from  below  considered 
the  whole  dignity  of  the  company  as  represented  in  their  persons, 
and  conducted  themselves  in  suitable  style.  They  ascended  the 
rivers  in  great  state,  like  sovereigns  making  a  progress :  or  rather 
like  Highland  chieftains  navigating  their  subject  lakes.  They, 
were  wrapped  in  rich  fiirs,  their  huge  canoes  freighted  with  every 
convenienpe  and  luxury,  and  manned  by  Canadian  voyageurs,  as 
obedient  as  H[ighland  clansmen.  They  carried  up  with  them 
oooks  and  bakers,  together  with  delicacies  of  every  kind,  and 
abundance  of  ohoioe  wines  for  the  banquets  which  attended  this 
great  convocation.  Happy  were  they,  too,  if  they  could  meet 
with  some  distinguished  stranger ;  above  all,  some  titled  member 
of  the  British  nobility,  to  accompany  them  on  this  stately  occa- 
sion, and  grace  their  high  solemnities. 

Fort  William,  the  scene  of  this  important  annual  meeting 
was  a  considerable  village  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Superior.  Here, 
in  an  immense  wooden  building,  was  the  great  council  hall,  as  also 
the  banqueting  chamber,  decorated  with  Indian  anus  and  accou- 
trements, and  the  trophies  of  the  fur  trade.  The  house  swarmed 
at  this  time  with  traders  and  voyageurs,  some  from  Montreal, 
ocmnd  to  the  interior  posts  j  some  from  the  interior  posts,  bountf 
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to  Montred.  T^  omwoib  were  held  in  great  state,  Ibr 
member  felt  as  if  sitting  in  parliament,  and  eTery  retainer 
riepcodent  looked  up  to  the  assemblage  with  awe,  as  to  the  hooM 
of  lords.  There  was  a  vast  deal  of  solemn  deliberation,  and 
hard  Seottish  reasoning,  with  an  oceasional  swell  of  pompoos 
doolamation. 

These  grave  and  weighty  couneils  were  alternated  by  higo 
feasts  and  revels,  like  some  of  the  old  feasts  described  in  Higk 
laud  castles.  The  tables  in  the  great  banqueting  room  groaned* 
under  the  weight  of  game  of  all  kinds ;  of  venison  from  tho 
woods,  aLd  fish  from  the  lakes,  with  hunters*  delicacies,  such  as 
buflfaloes'  tongues,  and  beavers'  tails ;  and  various  luxuries  from 
Montreal,  all  served  up  by  experienced  cooks  brought  for  the  pur- 
pose. There  was  no  stint  of  generous  wine,  for  it  was  a  hard- 
drinking  period,  a  time  of  loyal  toasts,  and  bacchanalian  songSi 
and  brimming  bumpers. 

While  the  chiefs  thus  revelled  in  hall,  and  made  the  rafterii 
resound  with  bursts  of  loyalty  and  old  Scottish  songs,  chanted 
in  voices  cracked  and  sharpened  by  the  northern  blast,  their 
merriment  was  echoed  and  prolonged  by  a  mongrel  legion  uf  re- 
tainers, Canadian  voyageurs,  half-breeds,  Indian  huntera,  and 
vagabord  hangers-on,  who  feasted  sumptuously  without  on  the 
crumbs  that  fell  from  their  table,  and  made  the  welkin  ring  witli 
old  French  ditties,  mingled  with  Indian  yelps  and  yellinga. 

Such  was  the  Northwest  Company  in  its  powerful  and  pros- 
perous days,  when  it  held  a  kind  of  feudal  sway  over  a  vaal 
domain  of  lake  and  forest  We  are  dwelling  too  long,  perhapa, 
upon  these  individual  pictures,  endeared  to  us  by  the  associatioiis 
of  early  life,  when,  as  yet  a  stripling  youth,  we  have  sat  at  the 
hospitable  boards  of  tlie  ^  mighty  Northwesters,"  the  lords  of  thm 
ascendant  at  Montreal,  and  gaied  with  wondering  and  in«spo- 
rionoed  eye  at  the  baronial  wassailing,  and  listened  with 
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iflhed  ear  to  their  tales  of  hardships  and  adventures.  It  ia  one 
object  of  our  task,  however,  to  present  scenes  of  the  rough  life 
of  the  wilderness,  and  we  are  tempted  to  fix  these  few  memorials 
of  a  transient  state  of  things  fast  passing  into  oblivion ; — ^for  the 
feudal  state  of  Fort  William  is  at  an  end ;  its  council  chamber  is 
silent  and  deserted;  its  banquet  hall  no  longer  echoes  to  the 
burst  of  loyalty,  or  the  ^auld  world"  ditty;  the  lords  of  (he 
lakee  and  forests  have  passed  away ;  and  the  hospitable  magnates 
ttl'  Montreal — where  are  they? 
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Tbb  mooeai  of  the  Northwest  Company  Btimukted  furtlMr  aaler- 
priBe  in  this  opening  and  apparently  boundleaa  field  of  pnfc 
The  traffic  of  that  company  lay  principally  in  the  high  norClieni 
latitudes,  while  there  were  immense  regions  to  the  soath  wmi 
west,  known  to  abound  with  valuable  peltries ;  but  which,  mm  jel 
had  been  but  little  explored  by  the  fur  trader.  A  now  asaoeialioi 
of  British  merchants  was  tlierefore  funned,  to  prosecute  the  timde 
in  this  direction.  The  chief  factory  was  established  at  the  old 
emporium  of  Michilimackiuac,  from  which  place  the  aseociation 
took  its  name,  and  was  commonly  called  the  Mackinaw  Company. 

While  the  Northwesters  continued  to  push  their  enterpriaei 
into  the  hyperborean  regions  from  their  strong-hold  at  Fort  Wit 
liam,  and  to  hold  almoHt  sovereign  sway  over  the  tribes  of  tlie 
upper  lakes  and  rivers,  the  Mackinaw  Company  sent  forth  tlieir 
light  perogues,  and  barks,  by  Green  liay,  Fox  River,  and  the 
Wisconsin,  to  that  great  artery  of  the  west,  the  Mississippi ;  and 
down  that  stream  to  all  its  tributary  rivera  In  this  way  thej 
hoped  soon  to  monopolize  the  trade  with  all  the  tribes  on  the 
southern  and  western  waters,  and  of  those  vast  tracts  oompriied 
in  ancient  Louisiana. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  began  to  riew  with  a 
wary  eye  the  growing  influence  thus  ac(|uired  by  combinations  ot 
foreigners,  over  the  aboriginal  tribes  inhabiting  its  territorieii 
and  endeavored  to  cou'.«teract  it.  For  this  purpose,  as  earlj  as 
i71H>^  the  govemmeut  sent  out  agentti  to  establish  rinl  tradim 
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houses  on  the  frontier,  io  »•  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Indians , 
to  link  their  interests  and  feelings  with  those  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  divert  this  important  branch  of  trade  into 
national  channels. 

The  expedient,  however,  was  nnsucoessfol,  as  most  oommor* 
cial  expedients  are  prone  to  be,  where  the  dull  patronage  of  go^ 
ernment  is  oounted  upon  to  outvie  the  keen  activity  of  private 
enterprise.  What  government  fidled  to  effact,  however,  with  all 
its  patronage  and  all  its  agents,  was  at  length  brought  about  by 
the  enterprise  and  perseverance  of  a  single  merchant,  one  of  its 
adopted  eitisens ;  and  this  brings  us  to  speak  of  the  individual 
whose  enterprise  is  the  especial  subject  of  the  following  pages ; 
a  man  whose  name  and  character  are  worthy  of  being  enrolled 
in  the  history  of  commerce,  as  illustrating  its  noblest  aims 
and  soundest  maxims  A  few  brief  anecdotes  of  his  early  life, 
and  of  the  circumstances  which  first  determined  him  to  the 
branch  of  commerce  of  which  we  are  treating,  cannot  be  but 
interesting. 

John  Jacob  Astor,  the  individual  in  question,  was  born  in  the 
honest  little  German  village  of  Waldorf,  near  Heidelberg,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  simplicity  of 
rural  life,  but,  while  yet  a  mere  stripling,  left  his  home,  and 
launched  himself  amid  the  busy  scenes  of  London,  having  had, 
trom.  Ym  very  boyhood,  a  singular  presentiment  that  he  would 
ultimately  arrive  at  great  fortune. 

At  the  dose  of  the  American  Revolution  he  was  still  in  Lon- 
don, and  scarce  on  the  threshold  of  active  life.  An  elder  brothet 
had  been  for  some  few  years  resident  in  the  United  States,  and 
Mr.  Astor  determined  to  follow  him,  and  to  seek  his  fortunes  in 
the  rising  country.  Investing  a  small  sum  which  he  had  amassed 
8ino6  leaving  his  native  village,  in  merchandise  suited  to  the 
▲merioan  market,  he  embarked,  in  the  month  of  November^  1781^ 
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b  a  ship  bound  to  BAliimon,  and  uriTod  in  Hamplon  'Btmim  in 
the  month  of  January.  The  winter  was  extremely  Mren^  and  the 
ihip,  with  many  others,  was  detained  by  the  ioe  in  and  abont 
Chesapeake  Bay  for  nearly  three  montha 

Daring  this  period,  the  passengers  of  the  farioos  ihips  vsed 
oeeasionally  to  go  on  shore,  and  mingle  sooiaUy  togetli«r.  la 
this  way  Mr.  Astor  became  acquainted  with  a  eonntrymaD  cf 
his,  a  furrier  by  trade  Having  had  a  prerious  impression  tLat 
this  might  be  a  lucrative;  trade  in  the  New  World,  he  made  many 
inquiries  of  his  new  acquaintance  on  the  subject,  who  cheerfoUy 
gave  him  all  the  information  in  his  power  as  to  the  qnaliiy  and 
value  of  different  furs,  and  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  trafioL 
He  subsequently  accompanied  him  to  New- York,  and,  by  his  ad- 
vice, Mr.  Astor  was  induced  to  invest  the  proceeds  of  hie  mer- 
chandise in  furs.  With  these  he  sailed  from  New-York  to 
London  in  1784,  disposed  of  them  advantageously,  made  himself 
further  acquainted  with  the  course  of  the  trade,  and  retnmed  the 
same  year  to  New- York,  with  a  view  to  settle  in  the  United 
SUtes 

He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  branoh  of  temmeroe  with 
which  he  had  thus  casually  been  msde  acquainted.  He  began 
his  career,  of  course,  on  the  narrowest  scale ;  but  he  bnm^i  to 
the  task  a  persevering  industry,  rigid  economy,  and  strioi  inlq^ 
rity.  To  these  were  added  an  aspiring  spirit  that  always  looked 
upward ;  a  genius  bold,  fertile,  and  expansive ;  a  ssgaeily  quiok 
to  grasp  and  convert  every  circumstance  to  its  advantage,  and  a 
singular  and  never  wavering  confidence  of  signal  success.* 


*  An  instance  of  this  bQ03rant  eonfidence,  which  no  doabi  Aided  to 
the  siiecesB  it  anticiiiated,  we  ht¥e  firom  the  lips  of  Mr.  A.  hinweUl     WUt 
yet  almost  a  stranger  in  the  city,  and  in  very  narrow  cireamsianecs*  be 
bjr  where  a  row  of  hooses  had  josc  been  erected  in  Broadway,  end  which, 
the  sopei*  v  ttyle  of  their  afchiteetare,  wcie  um  talk  tad  boiM  «f  ibe  dSf 
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As  yet^  trade  in  peltries  was  not  organised  in  the  United 
States,  and  ooold  not  be  said  to  form  a  regular  line  of  business. 
Furs  and  skins  were  casually  collected  by  the  country  traders  in 
their  dealings  with  the  Indians  or  the  white  hunters,  but  the 
main  supply  was  derived  from  Canada.  As  Mr.  Aster's  means 
increased,  he  made  annual  visits  to  Montreal,  where  he  purchased 
furs  from  the  houses  at  that  place  engaged  in  the  trad&  These 
he  shipped  from  Canada  to  London,  no  direct  trade  being  allowed 
firom  that  colony  to  any  but  the.  mother  country. 

In  1794  or  ^95,  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  removed  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  the  trade  with  the  colonies,  and  opened 
a  direct  commercial  intercourse  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Astor  was  in  London  at  the  time,  and  immediately 
made  a  contract  with  the  agents  of  the  Northwest  Company  for 
furs.  He  was  now  enabled  to  import  them  from  Montreal  into 
the  United  States  for  the  home  supply,  and  to  be  shipped  thence 
to  different  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  to  China,  which  has  ever 
t>een  the  best  market  for  the  richest  and  finest  kinds  of  peltry. 

The  treaty  in  question  provided,  likewise,  that  the  military 
l^^ets  occupied  by  the  British  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
United  States,  should  be  surrendered.  Accordingly,  Oswego, 
Niagara,  Detroit,  Miohilimackinaa  and  other  posts  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  the  lakes,  were  ^ven  up.  An  opening  was  thus  made 
for  the  American  merchant  to  trade  on  the  confines  of  Canada, 
and  within  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  After  an  inter- 
val of  some  years,  about  1807,  Mr.  Astor  embarked  in  this  trade 
on  his  own  account  His  capital  and  resources  had  by  this  time 
greatly  augmented,  and  he  had  risen  from  small  beginnings  to 
take  his  place  among  the  first  merchants  and  financiers  of  the 

*n  bwld»  one  dty  or  other,  a  greater  house  than  any  of  theae,  in  thia  very 
ftoel,*'  nid  ha  ta  himaelt    He  haa  aooomplkhed  hia  predkUoik 
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eountry.  Hifl  geniiif  had  «ffer  bean  in  minam  nf  kfa  oirwun- 
stenees,  prompting  him  to  new  and  wide  fieldi  of  entarpriac 
bejond  the  seope  of  ordinary  merohanta.  With  all  hia  entarpriac 
and  reaonroea,  however,  he  aoon  found  the  power  and  influenec 
of  the  Miehilimaokinao  (or  Mackinaw)  Company  too  great  for 
him,  haying  engroased  most  of  the  trade  within  the  Amerioaa 
bordera. 

A  plan  had  to  be  deriaed  to  enable  him  to  enter  into  aw 
ful  competition.  He  waa  aware  of  the  wish  of  the  Ai 
government,  already  stated,  that  the  Air  trade  within  ita  bonnda- 
riea  should  be  in  the  hands  of  American  citiiena,  and  of  the  inei* 
fectual  measures  it  had  taken  to  aooomplish  that  object  He  now 
offered,  if  aided  and  protected  by  government,  to  turn  the  wliole 
of  that  trade  into  American  channels.  He  was  invited  to  unlbld 
his  plans  to  government,  and  they  wore  warmly  approved,  though 
the  executive  could  give  no  direct  aid. 

Thus  countenanced,  however,  he  obtained,  in  1809,  a  eharter 
from  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New- York,  ineorporatiag  a 
company  under  the  name  of  "'  The  American  Fur  Company,"  with 
a  capital  of  one  million  of  dollars,  with  the  privily  of  inereaaing 
it  to  two  millions.  The  capital  was  furnished  by  himself — hm^ 
in  fact,  constituted  the  company;  for,  though  he  had  a  board 
of  direetora,  they  were  merely  nominal ;  the  whole  buaineaa  waa 
conducted  on  his  plans,  and  with  his  resources,  but  he  prefarfii 
to  do  so  under  the  imposing  and  formidable  aspect  of  a  eorpor» 
tion,  rather  than  in  his  individual  name,  and  his  policy  was  waf/k' 
eious  and  effective. 

Aa  the  Mackinaw  Company  still  continued  its  rivalry^  and  aa 
the  fur  trade  would  not  advantageously  admit  of  oompetition,  ha 
made  a  new  arrangement  in  181 1,  by  which,  in  conjunction  with 
tertain  partnera  of  the  Northwest  Company,  and  other  paraoaa 
engaged  in  the  fur  trade,  he  bought  out  the  Mackinaw  Oompaaf , 
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and  merged  that  and  the  American  Fur  Company  Into  a  new 
aasooiation,  to  be  called  ''The  Southwest  Company."  Thin  he 
likewise  did  with  the  privity  and  approbation  of  the  American 
government 

By  this  arrangement  Mr.  Astor  became  proprietor  of  one 
half  of  the  Indian  establishments  and  goods  which  the  Mackinaw 
Company  had  within  the  territory  of  the  Indian  country  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  was  understood  that  the  whole  was  to  be 
surrendered  into  his  hands  at  the  expiration  of  five  years,  on 
condition  that  the  American  company  would  not  trade  within 
the  British  dominions. 

Unluckily,  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1812  between  Great 
Britiun  and  the  United  States  suspended  the  association ;  and, 
after  the  war,  it  was  entirely  dissolved ;  congress  having  passed 
a  law  prohibiting  British  fur  traders  from  prosecuting  their 
enterprises  within  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

Wiin^  the  nurious  oompuiies  we  have  noticed  were  pii«hing  tMr 
enterpriBes  far  and  wide  in  the  wilds  of  Canada,  and  along  the 
coarse  of  the  great  western  waters,  other  adventurers,  intent  oa 
the  same  objects,  were  trarersing  the  watery  wastes  of  the  Paciflo 
and  skirting  the  northwest  coast  of  ^America.  The  last  T0jag« 
of  that  renowned  bat  anfortanate  discoverer,  Captain  Cook,  had 
made  known  the  vast  quantities  of  the  sea-otter  to  be  found  along 
that  coast,  and  the  immense  prices  to  be  obtained  for  its  for  in 
China.  It  was  as  if  a  new  gold  coast  had  been  discovered.  In- 
dividuals from  various  countries  dashed  into  this  lucrative  traffic, 
so  that  in  the  year  1792,  there  were  twenty-one  vessels  under 
different  flags,  plying  along  the  coast  and  trading  with  the  na- 
tives. The  greater  part  of  them  were  American,  and  owned  bj 
Boston  merchants.  They  generally  remained  on  the  coast,  and 
about  the  adjacent  seas,  for  two  years,  carrying  on  as  wandering 
and  adventurous  a  commerce  on  the  water  as  did  the  traders  and 
trappers  on  land.  Their  trade  extended  along  the  whole  oomI 
from  California  to  the  high  northern  latitudes.  They  would  ma 
in  near  shore,  anchor,  and  wait  for  the  natives  to  come  off  in 
their  canoes  with  peltries.  The  trade  exhausted  at  one  plaee^ 
they  would  up  anchor  and  ofi*  to  another.  In  this  way  they  would 
consume  the  summer,  and  when  autumn  came  on,  woold  ran 
down  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  winter  in  some  friendly  and 
plentiful  harbor.  In  the  following  year  they  would  resume  their 
summer  trade,  commencing  at  California  and  proceeding  nordi: 
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and,  liaving  in  the  course  of  the  two  seasons  collected  a  sufficient 
eargo  of  peltries,  would  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  China. 
Here  they  would  sell  their  furs,  take  in  teas,  nankeens,  and  other 
merchandise,  and  return  to  Boston,  after  an  absence  of  two  or 
three  years. 

The  people,  however,  who  entered  most  extensively  and  effec- 
tively in  the  fur  trade  of  the  Pacific,  were  the  Russians.  Instead 
of  making  casual  voyages,  in  transient  ships,  they  established 
r^guUur  trading-houses  in  the  high  latitudes,  along  the  northwest 
coast  of  America,  and  upon  the  chain  of  the  Aleutian  islands 
between  Kamtschatka  and  the  promontory  of  Alaska. 

To  promote  and  protect  these  enterprises,  a  company  was 
incorporated  by  the  Bussian  government  with  exclusive  privi- 
leges,  and  a  capital  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds 
sterling ;  and  the  sovereignty  of  that  part  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, along  the  coast  of  which  the  posts  had  been  established, 
was  claimed  by  the  Russian  crown,  on  the  plea  that  the  land 
had  been  discovered  and  occupied  by  its  subjects. 

Ab  China  was  the  grand  mart  for  the  furs  collected  in  these 
quarters,  the  Bussians  had  the  advantage  over  their  competitors 
in  the  trade.  The  latter  had  to  take  their  peltries  to  Canton, 
which,  however,  was  a  mere  receiving  mart,  from  whence  they 
had  to  be  distributed  over  the  interior  of  the  empire  and  sent  to 
the  northern  parts,  where  there  was  the  chief  consumption.  The 
Bussians,  on  the  contrary,  carried  their  furs,  by  a  shorter  voyage, 
directly  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  Chinese  empire ;  thus  being 
able  to  afford  them  in  the  market  without  the  additional  coat  of 
internal  transportation. 

We  come  now  to  the  immediate  field  of  operation  of  the  great 
enterprise  we  have  undertaken  to  illustrate. 

Among  the  American  ships  which  traded  along  the  north 
west  coast  in  1792,  was  the  Columbia,  Captain  Gray,  of  BoatovL 

2» 
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Ill  the  ooorae  of  her  Toyige  she  diMorerad  the  m<mth  of  a  lugi 
river  in  Ut  46o  19^  north.  Entering  it  with  some  diSevlty,  os 
ftooount  of  Mnd-hars  and  breakers,  she  eame  to  anchor  in  a  spa- 
cious hay.  A  boat  was  wall  manned,  and  sent  on  shore  to  a  Til- 
lage on  the  beach,  but  all  the  inhabitants  fled  excepting  the  aged 
and  infirm.  The  kind  manner  in  which  these  were  treated,  and 
the  presents  given  to  them,  gradnallj  lured  baek  the  others,  and 
a  friendly  intercourse  took  place.  They  had  never  seen  a  ship  oi 
a  white  man.  When  they  had  first  descried  the  Oolnmbia,  tliey 
had  supposed  it  a  floating  island;  then  some  monster  of  tiM 
deep ;  but  when  they  saw  the  boat  putting  for  shore  with  hirauui 
beings  on  board,  they  considered  them  cannibals  sent  by  the 
Great  Spirit  to  ravage  the  country  and  devour  the  inhabitants. 
Captain  Gray  did  not  ascend  the  river  flurther  than  the  bay  ia 
question,  which  continues  to  bear  his  name.  Afler  putting  to 
sea,  he  fell  in  with  the  celebrated  disooveror,  Vancouver,  and 
informed  him  of  his  discovery,  furnishing  him  with  a  ehari  whiok 
he  had  made  of  the  river.  Vancouver  visited  the  river,  and  his 
lieutenant,  Broughton,  explored  it  by  the  aid  of  Captain  (hay's 
chart ;  ascending  it  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles,  until  within 
view  of  a  snowy  mountain,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Mount 
Hood,  iriiich  it  still  retaina 

The  existence  of  this  river,  however,  was  known  long  befbia 
the  visits  of  Oray  and  Vancouver,  but  the  information  ooneen^ 
ing  it  was  vague  and  indefinite,  being  gathered  from  the  reports 
of  Indians.  It  was  spoken  of  by  travellers  as  the  Oregon,  and 
as  the  great  river  of  the  west  A  Spanish  ship  is  said  to  have 
been  wrecked  at  the  mouth,  several  ef  the  crew  of  iriiieh  lived 
for  some  time  among  the  natives.  The  Columbia,  however,  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  ship  that  made  a  regular  disoovery  and 
anchored  within  its  waters,  and  it  has  ^ince  generally  borne  ths 
name  of  that  vessel 
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Ab  early  as  1763,  shortly  after  the  acquisition  of  the  Canadas 
by  Great  Britain,  Captain  Jonathan  Carver,  who  had  been  in  the 
British  provincial  army,  projected  a  journey  across  the  continent 
between  the  forty-third  and  forty-sixth  degrees  of  northern  lati- 
tado,  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  His  objects  were  to 
ascertain  the  breadth  of  the  continent  at  its  broadest  part,  and 
to  determine  on  some  place  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  wbera 
government  might  establish  a  post  to  ficMsilitate  the  discovery  of  a 
northwest  passage,  or  a  communication  between  Hudson's  Bay 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  place  he  presumed  would  be  some- 
where about  the  Straits  of  Annian,  at  which  point  he  supposed 
the  Oregon  disembogued  itself  It  was  his  opinion,  also,  that  a 
settlement  on  this  extremity  of  America  would  disclose  new 
sources  of  trade,  promote  many  useful  discoveries,  and  open  a 
more  direct  communication  with  China  and  the  English  settle- 
ments in  the  East  Indies,  than  that  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
or  the  Straits  pf  Magellan.*  This  enterprising  and  intrepid 
traveller  was  twice  baffied  in  individual  efforts  to  accomplish  this 
great  journey.  In  1774,  he  was  joined  in  the  scheme  by  Richard 
Whitworth,  a  member  of  parliament,  and  a  man  of  wealth.  Their 
enterprise  was  projected  on  a  broad  and  bold  plan.  They  were  to 
take  with  them  fifty  or  sixty  men,  artificers  and  mariners.  With 
those  they  were  to  make  their  way  up  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Missouri,  explore  the  mountains  for  the  source  of  the  Oregon, 
or  river  of  the  west,  and  sail  down  that  river  to  its  supposed  exit 
near  the  Straits  of  Annian.  Here  they  were  to  erect  a  fort,  and 
build  the  vessels  necessary  to  carry  their  discoveries  by  sea  into 
offset  Their  plan  had  the  sanction  of  the  Bri^sh  government, 
and  grants  and  other  requisites  were  nearly  sompleted,  when  the 

•  Ctmi's  Travels,  Intiod.  b.  iu.     Philad.  1796. 
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breikiiig  <mt  of  tho  American  rerolution  onee  more  defeated  the 
andertmking.* 

The  expedition  of  Sir  Alexander  Mackcniie  in  1793,  aeroM 
the  continent  to  the  Pacific  Occi»n,  which  he  reached  in  lat 
^2^  2(V  48^^,  again  suggested  the  possibility  of  linking  togotliot 
the  trade  of  both  sides  of  the  continent.  In  lat.  52o  30  he  had 
descended  a  river  for  some  distance  which  flowed  towards  the 
south,  and  was  called  bj  the  natives  Taoontche  Tesse,  and  which 
he  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  Columbia.  It  was  afterwards 
ascertained  that  it  emptied  itself  in  lat  49o,  whereas  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  is  about  three  d^rees  further  south. 

When  Mackenzie  some  years  subsequently  published  an  ao- 
count  of  his  expeditions,  he  suggested  the  policy  of  opening  an 
intercourse  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  forming 
regular  establishments  through  the  interior  and  at  both  extremes, 
as  well  as  along  the  coasts  and  islands.  By  this  means,  he 
observed,  the  entire  command  of  the  fur  trade  of  North  Amerioa 
might  be  obtained  from  lat  48<'  north,  to  the  pole,  exoepting 
that  portion  held  by  the  Russians,  for  as  to  the  American  adveib 
turers  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  traffic  along  the  northwest 
coast,  they  would  instantly  disappear,  he  added,  before  a  well* 
r<^lated  trade. 

A  scheme  of  this  kind,  however,  was  too  vast  and  hasardova 
for  individual  enterprise ;  it  could  only  be  undertaken  by  a  com 
pany  under  the  sanction  and  protection  of  a  government ;  and  as 
there  might  be  a  clashing  of  claims  between  the  Hudson's  Ba} 
and  Northwest  Company,  the  one  holding  by  right  of  charier,  the 
other  by  right  of  possession,  he  proposed  that  the  two  eompaniss 
should  ooalesoe  in  this  great  undertaking.     The  kmg-eherisM 

•  Ctrm's  Travels,  p.  360.     Philad.  ITfNl 
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jealoQsiefi  of  these  two  companies,  however,  were  too  deep  and 
strong  to  allow  them  to  listen  to  such  counsel 

In  the  meantime  the  attention  of  the  American  goremment 
was  attracted  to  the  subject,  and  the  memorable  expedition  under 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  fitted  out  These  gentlemen,  in  1804, 
accomplished  the  enterprise  which  had  been  projected  by  Carver 
and  Whitworth,  in  1774.  They  ascended  the  Missouri,  passed 
through  the  stupendous  gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  hitherto 
unknown  to  white  men ;  discovered  and  explored  the  upper  wa- 
ters of  the  Columbia,  and  followed  that  river  down  to  its  mouth, 
where  their  countryman,  Gray,  had  anchored  about  twelve  years 
previously.  Here  they  passed  the  winter,  and  returned  across 
the  mountains  in  the  following  spring.  The  reports  published  by 
them  of  their  expedition,  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  estab- 
lishing a  line  of  communication  across  the  continent,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

It  was  then  that  the  idea  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Astor,  of  grasping  with  his  individual  hand  this  great  enterprise, 
which  for  years  had  been  dubiously  yet  4esirously  contemplated 
by  powerful  associations  and  maternal  governments.  For  some 
time  he  revolved  the  idea  in  his  mind,  gradually  extending  and 
maturing  his  plans  as  his  means  of  executing  them  augmented 
The  main  feature  of  his  scheme  was  to  establish  a  line  of  trading 
posts  along  the  Missouri  and  the  Columbia,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
latter,  where  was  to  be  founded  the  chief  trading  house  or  mart 
Inferior  posts  would  be  established  in  the  interior,  and  on  all  the 
tributary  streams  of  the  Columbia,  to  trade  with  the  Indians ; 
these  posts  would  draw  their  supplies  from  the  main  establish- 
ment, and  bring  to  it  the  peltries  they  collected  Coasting  craft 
would  be  built  and  fitted  out,  also,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
10  trade,  at  favorable  seasons,  all  along  the  northwest  coast,  and 
return,  with  the  proceeds  of  their  voyages,  to  this  place  of  ds- 
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pout  Thus  all  Uie  Indian  trade,  both  of  the  Interior  and  the 
ooaat,  would  conyerge  to  this  point,  and  thenoe  derire  its  fW 
tenanoe. 

A  ship  was  to  be  sent  annually  from  New- York  to  this  main 
establishment  with  reinforcements  and  supplies,  and  with  mer 
chandise  suited  to  the  trade.  It  would  take  on  board  the  fan 
coUocted  during  the  preceding  year,  carry  them  to  Canton,  iuTatt 
the  proceeds  in  the  rich  merchandise  of  China,  and  return  thus 
freighted  to  New- York. 

As,  in  extending  the  American  trade  along  the  coast  to  the 
northward,  it  might  be  brought  into  the  vicinity  of  the  Russian 
Fur  Company,  and  produce  a  hostile  rivalry,  it  was  part  of  th« 
plan  of  Mr.  Astor  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  that  company  by 
the  most  amicable  and  beneficial  arrangements.  The  Russian 
establishment  was  chiefly  dependent  for  its  supplies  upon  tran* 
eicnt  trading  vessels  from  the  United  States.  These  vessels, 
however,  were  often  of  more  harm  than  advantage.  Being  owned 
by  private  adventurers,  or  casual  voyagers,  who  cared  only  for 
present  profit,  and  had  no  interest  in  the  permanent  prosperity 
of  the  trade,  they  were  reckless  in  their  dealings  with  the  natives, 
and  made  no  scruple  of  supplying  them  with  firearms.  In  this 
way  several  fierce  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Runsian  posts,  or 
within  the  range  of  their  trading  excursions,  were  furnished  wilk 
deadly  means  of  warfare,  and  rendered  troublesome  and  danger- 
ous neighbors. 

The  Russian  government  had  made  representations  to  that  of 
the  United  States  of  these  malpractices  on  the  part  of  its  citir 
aens,  and  urged  to  have  Uiis  traffic  in  arms  prohibited ;  but,  as  it 
did  not  infringe  any  municipal  law,  our  government  could  nol 
interfere.  Yet  still  it  regarded,  with  solicitude,  a  traffio  which, 
if  persisted  in,  might  give  offence  to  Russia,  at  that  time  almost 
the  on^  power  friendly  to  us.     In  this  dilemma  the  govemmmt 
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had  applied  to  Mr.  Astor,  as  one  conversant  in  tbis  branch  of 
trade,  for  information  that  might  point  out  a  way  to  remedy  the 
evil.  This  oircumstanoe  had  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  sup- 
plying the  Russian  establishment  regularly  by  means  of  the 
annual  ship  that  should  visit  the  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  (or  Or^on)  ;  by  this  means  the  casual  trading  vessels 
would  be  excluded  from  those  parts  of  the  coast  where  their  mal- 
practices were  so  injurious  to  the  Russians. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  enterprise  projected  by  Mr. 
Astor,  but  which  continually  expanded  in  his  mind.  Indeed  it 
b  due  to  him  to  say  that  he  was  not  actuated  by  mere  motives  of 
individual  profit  He  was  already  wealthy  beyond  the  ordinary 
desires  of  man,  but  he  now  aspired  to  that  honorable  fame  which 
is  awu'ded  to  men  of  similar  scope  of  mind,  who  by  their  great 
commercial  enterprises  have  enriched  nations,  peopled  wilder- 
nesses, and  extended  the  bounds  of  empire.  He  considered  his 
projected  establishment  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  as  the  em- 
porium to  an  immense  commerce ;  as  a  colony  that  would  form 
the  germ  of  a  wide  civilization ;  that  would,  in  fact,  carry  the 
American  population  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  spread  it 
along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  as  it  already  animated  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic. 

As  Mr.  Astor,  by  the  magnitude  of  his  commercial  and  finan- 
cial relations,  and  the  vigor  and  scope  of  his  self-taught  mind, 
had  elevated  himself  into  the  consideration  of  government  and 
the  communion  and  correspondence  with  leading  statesmen,  he, 
at  an  early  period,  communicated  his  schemes  to  President  Jef- 
ferson, soliciting  the  countenance  of  government  How  highly 
iLey  were  esteemed  by  that  eminent  man,  we  may  judge  by  the 
allowing  passage,  written  by  him  somo  time  afterwards  to 
Mr.  Astor. 

MJ  remember  well  having  invited  your  proposition  on  this 
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/Jeoi,*  and  eiiooaraged  it  with  the  aaiuranoe  of  erery  fteili^ 
.  id  protection  which  the  gOTcmment  could  properly  afford.  I 
oonsiderod,  as  a  great  public  acquisition,  the  commencement  of  a 
settlement  on  that  point  of  the  western  coast  of  America,  and 
looked  forward  with  gratification  to  the  time  when  its  descendanii 
should  have  spread  themselves  through  the  whole  length  of  that 
coast,  covering  it  with  free  and  independent  Americans,  uncon- 
nected with  us  but  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  interest,  and  enjoying 
like  us  the  rights  of  self-goremment" 

The  cabinet  joined  with  lir.  Jefferson  in  warm  approbation  of 
the  plan,  and  held  out  assurance  of  every  protection  that  could, 
consistently  with  general  policy,  be  afforded. 

Mr.  Astor  now  prepared  to  carry  his  scheme  into  prompt  exe- 
cution. He  had  some  competition,  however,  to  apprehend  and 
guard  against  The  Northwest  Company,  acting  feebly  and  par- 
tially upon  the  suggestions  of  its  former  agent,  Sir  Alexander 
Bfackensie,  had  pushed  one  or  two  advanced  trading  posts  acrooa 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  into  a  tract  of  country  visited  by  that  en 
terprising  traveller,  and  since  named  New  Caledonia.  This  tract 
lay  about  two  degrees  north  of  the  Columbia,  and  intervened  bo- 
tween  the  territories  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Russia. 
Its  length  was  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  its  breadth, 
from  the  mountains  to  the  Pacific,  from  three  hundred  to  throe 
hundred  and  fifty  geographical  miles. 

Should  the  Northwest  Company  persist  in  extending  their 
trade  vl  that  quarter  their  competition  might  be  of  serious  detri- 
ment to  the  plans  of  Mr.  Astor.     It  is  true  they  would  contend 

^  On  this  point  Mr.  Jefleraon't  memoty  wts  in  error.  The  pibpoiitioa 
alhided  to  wm  the  one,  alreedj  mentioned,  for  the  establiihment  of  an  AbmiI- 
ean  For  Company  in  the  Atlantic  acatea.  The  great  enterpriae  bejrood  iha 
monntaina,  that  waa  to  aweep  the  afaorea  of  the  Pacific,  originated  in  iha 
of  Mr.  Aator,  and  waa  propoatd  hr  him  «« the  goTcmment. 
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wilh  him  to  a  vast  disadyantage,  from  the  checks  and  reskrictions 
to  which  they  were  sabjocted.  They  were  straitened  on  one  side 
by  the  riyalry  of  the  Hadson'o  Bay  Company ;  then  they  had  no 
good  post  on  the  Pacific  where  they  could  receiye  supplies  by 
eea  for  their  establishments  beyond  the  mountains ;  nor,  if  they 
had  one,  could  they  ship  thdr  furs  thence  to  China,  that  great 
mart  for  peltries;  the  Chinese  trade  being  comprised  in  the 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company.  Their  posts  beyond  the 
mountains  had  to  be  supplied  in  yearly  expeditions,  like  carayans, 
from  Montreal,  and  the  furs  conyeyed  back  in  the  same  way,  by 
long,  precarious,  and  ezpensiye  routes,  across  the  continent 
Mr.  Astor,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  able  to  supply  his  proposed 
establishment  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  by  sea,  and  to  ship 
the  furs  collected  there  directly  to  China,  so  as  to  undersell  the 
Northwest  ComJMUiy  in  the  great  Chinese  market 

Still,  the  competition  of  two  riyal  companies  west  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains  could  not  but  proye  detrimental  to  both,  and 
fraught  with  those  eyils,  both  to  the  trade  and  to  the  Indians, 
that  had  attended  similar  riyalries  in  the  Canadas.  To  prevent 
any  ccmtest  of  the  kind,  therefore,  he  made  known  his  plan  to  the 
agents  of  the  Northwest  Company,  and  proposed  to  interest 
them,  to  the  extent  of  one-third,  in  the  trade  thus  to  be  opened. 
Some  correspondence  and  negotiation  ensued.  The  company 
were  aware  of  the  advantages  which  would  be  possessed  by  Mr. 
Astor  should  he  be  able  to  carry  his  scheme  into  effect ;  but  they 
anticipated  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  beyond  the  mountains  by 
ihoir  establishments  in  New  Caledonia,  and  were  loth  to  share  it 
with  an  individual  who  had  already  proved  a  formidable  competi- 
tor in  the  Atlantic  trade.  They  hoped,  too,  by  a  timely  move,  to 
saeur^  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  before  Mr.  Astor  would  be 
able  to  put  his  plans  into  operation  ;  and,  that  key  to  the  inter- 
nal trade  once  in  their  possession,  the  whole  country  would  be  at 
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their  wmamnA.  Allei  iobm  n^goUation  and  deky,  iliwuftii^ 
they  declined  the  propoft.iio&  that  had  been  made  to  then,  htt 
■ubeeqaently  dbpatehed  a  party  for  the  mouth  of  the  Golnafaiai 
to  eetaUiili  a  post  there  before  any  expedition  eent  onl  by  Mr. 
Aetor  might  arrive 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Aator,  finding  his  overturee  rejeeled. 
proceeded  foarleasly  to  execute  his  enterpriao  in  foeeof  the  whole 
power  of  the  Northwest  Company.  His  main  establishment 
planted  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  he  looked  with 
to  ultimate  success.  Being  able  to  reinforce  and  supply  it  amply 
by  sea,  he  would  push  his  interior  posts  in  every  direction  up  the 
rivers  and  along  the  coast ;  supplying  the  natives  at  a  lower  rata, 
and  thus  gradually  obliging  the  Northwest  Company  to  give  up  the 
competition,  relinquish  New  Caledonia,  and  retire  to  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains.  He  would  then  have  possession  of  the 
trade,  not  merely  of  the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries,  but  ef  the 
regions  forther  north,  quite  to  the  Russian  possessions.  Suuh  was 
a  part  of  his  brilliant  and  comprehensive  plan. 

He  now  proceeded,  with  all  diligence,  to  procure  proper  aganta 
and  coadjutors,  haUtuated  to  the  Indian  trade  and  to  the  life  ef 
the  wilderness.  Among  the  clerks  of  the  Northwest  Company 
were  several  of  great  capacity  and  experience,  who  had  served 
out  their  probationary  terms,  but  who,  either  through  laok  of  in* 
tcrest  and  influence,  or  a  want  of  vacancies,  had  not  been  pro- 
moted. They  were  consequently  much  dissatisfied,  and  ready  for 
any  employment  in  which  their  talents  and  acquirements  might 
be  turned  to  better  account 

Mr.  Aster  made  his  overtures  to  several  of  these  peiwms,  and 
three  of  them  entered  into  his  viewa  One  of  these,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der M*Kay,  had  accompanied  Sir  Alexander  Mackeniie  in  both 
of  his  expeditions  to  the  northwest  cuast  of  America  in  I78D  and 
1793.     The  other  two  were  Duncan   M'Dougal  and  DooaU 
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RI'Keiiiia  To  these  were  subsequently  added  Mr.  Wilson  Prior 
Hunt,  of  New-Jersey.  As  this  gentleman  was  a  native  bom 
eitizen  of  the  United  States,  a  person  of  great  probity  and  worth, 
he  was  selected  by  Mr.  Astor  to  be  his  chief  agent,  and  to  ropro- 
cent  him  in  the  contemplated  establishment 

On  the  23d  of  June,  1810,  articles  of  agreement  were  entered 
into  between  Mr.  Asior  and  those  four  gentlemen,  acting  for 
themselves  and  for  the  several  persons  who  had  already  agreed  to 
become,  or  should  thereafter  become,  associated  under  the  firm  of 
<<  The  Pacific  Fur  Company." 

Acceding  to  these  articles,  Mr.  Astor  was  to  be -at  the  head 
of  the  company,  and  to  manage  its  affairs  in  New- York  He  was 
to  furnish  vessels,  goods,  provisions,  arms,  ammunition,  and  all 
other  lequisites  for  the  enterprise  at  first  cost  and  charges,  pro- 
vided that  they  did  not,  at  any  time,  involve  an  advance  of  more 
than  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  stock  of  the  company  was  to  be  divided  into  a  hundred 
equal  shares,  with  the  profits  accruing  thereon.  Fifty  shares 
were  to  be  at  the  disposition  of  Mr.  Astor,  and  the  other  fifty  to 
be  divided  among  the  partners  and  their  associates. 

Mr.  Astor  was  to  have  tlie  privilege  of  introducing  other  per- 
sons into  the  connection,  as  partners,  two  of  whom,  at  least, 
should  be  conversant  with  the  Indian  trade,  and  ncne  of  them 
entitled  to  more  than  three  shares. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  company  was  to  be  held  annually 
at  Columbia  River,  for  the  investigation  and  regulation  of  its 
affairs;  at  which  absent  members  might  be  represented,  and 
might  vote  by  proxy  under  certain  specified  conditions. 

The  association,  if  successful,  was  to  continue  for  twenty 
years ;  but  the  parties  had  full  power  to  abandon  and  dissolve  i( 
within  the  first  five  years,  should  it  be  found  unprofitable.  For 
tiuB  term  Mr.  Astor  covenanted  to  bear  all  the  loss  that  might  be 
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looarred ;  aftor  which  it  wts  to  be  borne  bj  all  the  pertaeiti  il 
proportion  to  their  rabpeetive  eharee. 

The  parties  of  the  seoond  part  were  to  exeeate  fiuthfiillj  raeh 
duties  as  might  be  aaeigned  to  them  by  a  majority  of  the  eonpany 
on  the  northwest  coast^  and  to  repair  to  sneh  plaoe  or  places  as 
the  majority  might  direct 

An  agent,  appointed  lor  the  term  of  five  years,  was  to  reaide 
at  the  principal  establishment  on  the  northwest  coast,  and  Wilsoa 
Price  Hont  was  the  one  chosen  for  the  first  term  Should  the 
interests  of  the  concern  at  any  time  require  his  absence,  a  person 
was  to  be  appointed,  in  general  meeting,  to  take  bis  plaoe. 

Such  were  the  leading  conditions  of  this  association ;  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  relate  the  Tarioos  hardy  and  eTsntAal  espeditioas^ 
by  sea  and  land,  to  whiek  it  gare  rise. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

In  proflecnting  his  groat  soheme  of  commeroe  and  coloniiatioii, 
two  expeditions  were  devised  by  Mr.  Astor,  one  by  sea,  the  other 
by  land.  The  former  was  to  carry  out  the  people,  stores,  ammu- 
nitiou,  and  merchandise,  requisite  for  establishing  a  fortified 
trading  post  at  the  mouth  Of  Columbia  Riyer.  The  latter,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Hunt,  was  to  proceed  up  the  Missouri,  and  across 
the  Rooky  Mountains,  to  the  same  point ;  exploring  a  line  of 
communication  across  the  continent,  and  noting  the  places  where 
interior  trading  posts  might  be  established.  The  expedition  by 
sea  b  the  one  which  comes  first  under  consideration. 

A  fine  ship  was  provided  called  the  Tonquin,  of  two  hundred 
and  ninety  tons  burden,  mounting  ten  guns,  with  a  crew  of 
twenty  men.  She  carried  an  assortmeijt  of  merchandise  for 
trading  with  the  natives  of  the  sea^board  and  of  the  interior, 
together  with  the  frame  of  k  schooner,  to  be  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade.  Seeds  also  were  provided  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  and  nothing  was  ncglocted  for  the  necessary  supply  of 
the  establishment  The  command  of  the  ship  was  intrusted  to 
Jonathan  Thorn,  of  New-Tork,  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
navy,  on  leave  of  absence.  He  was  a  man  of  courage  and  firm- 
ness, who  had  distinguished  himself  in  our  Tripolitan  war,  and, 
from  being  accustomed  to  naval  discipline,  was  considered  by 
Mr.  Astor  as  well  fitted  to  take  charge  of  an  expedition  of  the 
kind.  Four  of  the  partners  were  to  embark  in  the  ship,  namely, 
Messrs.  M'Kay,  M'Dougal,  David  Stpart,  and  his  nephoW|  Robert 
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Stuart  Mr.  M'Doagal  was  empowered  by  Mr  A»ior  to  aoi  ai 
his  proxj  in  the  abaence  of  Mr.  Hunt,  to  Yote  for  Lim  and  in  kia 
name,  on  anj  question  that  might  come  before  any  meeting  of  th« 
persona  interested  in  the  voyage 

Beside  the  partners,  there  were  twelve  clerks  to  go  out  in  the 
hip,  several  of  them  natives  of  Canada,  who  had  some  experience 
in  Indian  trade.  They  were  bound  to  the  service  of  the  company 
for  five  years,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  year,  payable 
at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  and  an  annual  equipment  of  eloth- 
ing  to  the  amount  of  forty  dollars.  In  case  of  ill  conduct  thej 
were  liable  to  forfeit  their  wages  and  be  dismissed ;  but,  should 
they  acquit  themselves  well,  the  confident  expectation  was  held 
3ut  to  them  of  promotion,  and  partnership.  Their  interests  were 
thus,  to  some  extent,  identified  witli  those  of  the  company. 

S<svcral  artisans  were  likewise  to  sail  in  the  ship,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  colony ;  but  tiic  most  peculiar  and  characteristic  part 
of  this  motley  embarkation  consisted  of  thirteen  Canadian  "  voy« 
ageura,"  who  had  enlisted  for  five  years.  As  this  class  of  funo- 
tiouaries  will  continually  recur  in  the  course  of  the  following 
narrations,  and  as  they  form  one  of  those  distinct  and  strongly 
marked  castes  or  orders  of  people,  springing  up  in  this  vast  eon* 
tinent  out  of  geographical  circumstances,  or  the  varied  purauita, 
habitudes,  and  origins  of  its  population,  wo  shall  sketch  a  few  of 
their  characteristics  for  t&e  information  of  the  reader. 

The  ^  voyageurs"  form  a  kind  of  confraternity  in  the  CanadaSi 
like  the  arrieros,  or  carriers  of  Spain,  and,  like  them,  are  employed 
ill  long  internal  expeditions  of  travel  and  traffic :  with  this  difier« 
dice,  that  the  arrieros  travel  by  land,  the  voyagcurs  by  water; 
the  former  with  mules  and  horses,  the  latter  with  batteaux  and 
canoes.  The  voyageurs  may  be  said  to  have  sprung  up  out  ef 
the  fur  trade,  having  originally  been  employed  by  the  ear]|y 
Frenoh  merchants  in  their  trading  expeditions  through  the  lab|* 
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linth  of  riyeni  and  lakoB  of.  the  boundless  interior.  They  were 
eoeval  with  the  coureurs  de»  bais,  or  rangers  of  the  woods,  already 
notieed,  and,  like  them,  in  the  intervals  of  their  long,  arduous, 
and  laborions  expeditions,  were  prone  to  pass  their  time  in  idle- 
ness and  reyelrj  thout  the  trading  posts  or  settlements ;  squan- 
dering their  hard  earnings  in  heedless  conyivialitj,  and  rivalling 
their  naghbors,  the  Indians,  in  indolent  indulgenoe  and  an  im- 
prudent disregard  of  the  m3rrow. 

When  Canada  passed  under  British  dondnation,  and  the 
old  French  trading  houses  were  broken  up,  the  yojageurs,  like 
the  counoirs  des  Ms,  were  for  a  time  disheartened  and  disconso- 
late, and  with  diffieulty  oould  reconcile  themselves  to  the  service 
of  the  new  comers,  so  dififorent  in  habits,  manners,  and  language 
from  their  former  employers.  By  degrees,  however,  they  became 
aeoustomed  to  the  change,  and  at  length  came  to  consider  the 
British  fur  traders,  and  especially  the  members  of  the  Northwest 
Company,  as  the  legitimate  lords  of  creation. 

The  dress  of  these  people  is  generally  half  civilised,  half  sav- 
age. They  wear  a  capot  or  surcoat,  made  of  a  blanket,  a  striped 
eotton  shirt,  cloth  trowsers,  or  leathern  leggins,  moccasons  of 
deer-skin,  and  a  belt  of  variegated  worsted,  from  which  are  sus- 
pended the  knife^  tobaoco-pouch,  and  other  implements.  Their 
language  is  of  the  same  piebald  character,  being  a  French  patois, 
embroidered  with  Indian  and  English  words  and  phrases. 

The  lives  of  the  voyageurs  are  passed  in  wild  and  extensive 
rovings,  in  the  service  of  individuals,  but  more  especially  of  the 
lor  traders.  They  are  generally  of  French  descent,  and  inherit 
much  of  the  gayety  and  lightness  of  heart  of  their  ancestors, 
being  full  of  anecdote  and  song,  and  ever  ready  for  the  dance 
They  inheritj  too,  a  fund  of  civility  and  complaisance ;  and, 
instead  of  tint  hardness  and  grossuess  which  men  in  laborious 
Ufii  are,  apt  to  indulge  towards  each  other,  they  are  mutoall] 
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obliging  And  aooommodAiing ;  bterohanging  kind  ofioai,  jiniding 
ateh  other  aMbUnee  and  comfort  in  ererj  emergenoy,  nnd  vaing 
the  fiunilimr  appellations  of  "cousin"  and  brother"  when  there 
is  in  fact  no  relationship.  Their  natoral  good-will  is  probaUj 
heightened  bj  a  community  of  adventure  and  hardship  in  then 
precarious  and  wandering  life. 

No  men  are  more  submissive  to  their  leaders  and  emplojera, 
more  capable  of  enduring  hardship,  or  more  good-humored  ondei 
privations.  Never  are  they  so  happy  as  when  on  long  and  rough 
expeditions,  toiling  up  rivers  or  coasting  lakes;  encamping  at 
night  on  the  borders,  gossiping  round  their  ilres,  and  btvooaeking 
in  the  open  air.  They  are  dextrous  boatmen,  vigorous  and  adrmt 
with  the  oar  and  paddle,  and  will  row  from  morning  until  night 
without  a  murmur  The  steersman  often  sings  an  old  tradition- 
ary French  song,  with  some  regular  burden  in  which  they  all 
join,  keeping  time  with  their  oars ;  if  at  any  time  they  flag  in 
spirits  or  relax  in  exertion,  it  ia  but  noocssary  to  strike  up  a 
song  of  the  kind  to  put  them  all  in  fresh  spirits  and  activity. 
The  Canadian  waters  are  vocal  with  these  little  French  chansonSi 
that  have  been  echoed  from  mouth  to  mouth  and  transmitted  from 
father  to  son,  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  colony ;  and  it  baa  a 
pleasing  effect,  in  a  still  golden  summer  evening,  to  see  a  batteaa 
gliding  across  the  bosom  of  a  lake  and  dipping  its  oars  to  the 
cadence  of  these  quaint  old  ditties,  or  sweeping  along  in  full 
chorus  on  a  bright  sunny  morning,  down  the  transparent  current 
of  one  of  the  Canada  rivers. 

But  we  are  talking  of  things  that  are  fofii  fading  away  I  The 
march  of  mechanical  invention  is  driving  every  thing  poetical  be- 
fore it  The  steamboats,  which  are  fast  dispelling  the  wildneaa 
and  romance  of  our  lakes  and  rivers,  and  aiding  to  subdue  the 
world  into  commonplace,  are  proving  as  &tal  to  the  race  of  the 
Canadian  voyageurs  as  they  have  been  to  that  of  the  boatmen  of 
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the  HifisifisippL  ,  Their  glory  is  departed.  Thoj  are  no  longer 
the  lords  of  our  internal  seas,  and  the  great  iiavigators  of  the 
wilderness.  Some  of  them  may  still  ocoasionally  be  seen  ooosting 
the  lower  lakes  with  their  frail  barks,  and  pitching  their  camps 
and  lighting  their  fires  upon  the  shores ;  but  their  range  is  fast 
contracting  to  those  remote  waters  and  shallow  and  obstructed 
rivers  unvisited  by  the  steamboat.  In  the  course  of  years  they 
will  gradually  disappear;  their  songs  will  die  away  like  the 
echoes  they  once  awakened,  and  the  Canadian  voyageurs  will  bo- 
come  a  forgotten  race,  or  remembered,  like  their  associates,  the 
Indians,  among  the  poetical  images  of  past  times,  and  as  themes 
for  local  and  romantic  associations. 

An  instance  of  the  buoyant  te*nperament  and  the  professional 
pride  of  these  people  was  fumisned  in  the  gay  and  braggart  style 
in  which  they  arrived  at  New-York  to  join  the  enterprise.  They 
were  determined  to  r^ale  and  astonish  the  people  of  the  ^  States" 
with  the  sight  of  a  Canadian  boat  and  a  Canadian  crew.  They 
accordingly  fitted  up  a  large  but  light  bark  canoe,  such  as  is  used 
in  the  fur  trade ;  transported  it  in  a  wagon  from  the  banks  of  the 
St  Lawrence  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain ;  traversed  the 
lake  in  it,  from  end  to  end ;  hoisted  it  again  in  a  wagon  and 
wheeled  it  off  to  Lansingburgh,  and  there  launched  it  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Hudson.  Down  this  river  they  plied  their  course 
merrily  on  a  fine  summer's  day,  making  its  banks  resound  for  the 
first  time  with  their  old  French  boat  songs ;  passing  by  the  vil- 
lages with  whoop  and  halloo,  so  as  to  make  the  honest  Dutch 
fitrmers  mistake  them  for  a  crew  of  savages.  In  this  way  they 
swept,  in  full  song,  and  with  regular  flourish  of  the  paddle,  round 
New- York,  in  a  still  summer  evening,  to  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  its  inhabitants,  who  had  never  before  witnessed  on  their 
waters,  a  nautical  apparition  of  the  kind. 

Such  was  the  variegated  band  of  adventurers  about  to  embark 
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in  the  Tonqsin  on  Uiu  ardaou  and  doabcfiil  entorprita.  Wbile 
jet  in  port  and  on  drj  land,  in  the  biutle  of  preparation  and  tk 
ejLoitement  of  novolty,  all  waa  sanshine  and  proniiae.  The  (Tana 
diana,  espeoiallj,  who,  with  their  oonstitutiunal  viTadtj,  hava  a 
considerable  dash  of  the  gaaoon,  wore  buojant  and  boaa(liil|  and 
great  braggarts  as  to  the  future ;  while  all  those  who  had  been 
in  the  service  of  the  Northwest  Oompauj,  and  engaged  in  the 
Indian  trade,  plumed  thcmaelTcs  upon  Ihoir  hardihood  and  their 
oapaoaty  to  endure  privations.  If  Mr.  Astor  ventured  to  hint  at 
the  difficulties  thej  might  have  to  encounter,  they  treated  them 
with  soom.  They  wore  ^  northwestern  ;**  men  seasoned  to  hard- 
ships, who  cared  for  neither  wind  nor  weather.  They  ooold  live 
hard,  lie  hard,  sleep  hard,  cat  dogs  ! — in  a  word  they  were  readj 
to  do  and  suficr  any  thing  for  the  good  of  the  enterprise.  With 
all  this  profession  of  seal  and  devotion,  Mr.  Astor  was  not  over 
confident  of  the  stability  and  firm  faitii  of  these  mercurial  beinga 
He  iiad  received  information,  also,  that  an  armed  brig  from  Uali* 
fax,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  the  Northwest  Company,  was 
hovering  on  the  coast,  watching  for  the  Tonquin,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  impressing  the  Canadians  on  board  of  her,  as  British 
subjects,  and  thus  interrupting  the  voyage.  It  was  a  time  d 
doubt  and  anxiety^  when  the  relations  between  tiie  United  Stalei 
and  Great  Britain  were  daily  assuming  a  more  precarious  aspect 
and  verging  towards  that  war  which  shortly  ensued.  As  a  pre- 
cautionary measure,  therefore,  ho  required  that  the  voyageors,  as 
they  were  about  to  enter  into  the  service  of  an  American  aasoeia' 
tion,  and  to  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  ahoold 
take  the  oaths  of  naturalisation  as  American  citisena  To  tUa 
they  readily  agreed,  and  shortly  afterward  assured  him  that  thejf 
had  actually  done  so.  It  was  not  until  after  they  had  laiM 
that  he  discovered  that  they  had  entirely  deceived  him  in  Ihe 
mattei 
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The  ooiHkLenoe  of  Mr.  Astor  was  abused  in  another  qnarter. 
Two  of  the  partners,  both  of  them  Scotehmen,  and  reeently  in 
the  service  of  the  Northwest  Company,  had  mii^vings  as  to  an 
enterprise  which  might  clash  with  the  interests  and  establish- 
ments protected  by  the  British  flag.  They  priTately  waited  upon 
the  British  minister,  Mr.  Jackson,  then  in  New- York,  laid  open 
to  him  the  whole  scheme  of  Mr.  Astor,  though  intmsted  to  them 
in  confidence,  and  dependent,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  secrecy 
at  the  outset  for  its  success,  and  inquired  whether  they,  as  British 
subjects,  could  lawfully  engage  in  it.  The  reply  satisfied  their 
b'oruples,  while  the  information  they  imparted  excited  the  surprise 
and  admiration  of  Mr.  Jatokson,  that  a  priyate  indiyidual  siM^uld 
haye  conceived  and  set  on  foot  at  his  own  risk  and  expense  so 
great  an  enterprise. 

This  step  on  the  part  of  those  gentlemen  was  not  known  to 
Mr.  Astor  until  some  time  afterwards,  or  it  might  have  modified 
the  trust  and  confidence  reposed  in  them. 

To  guard  against  any  interruption  to  the  voyage  by  the  armed 
brig,  said  to  be  off  the  harbor,  Mr.  Astor  applied  to  Commodore 
Rodgers,  at  that  time  commanding  at  New- York,  to  give  the  Ton 
quin  safe  convoy  off  the  coast  The  commodore  having  received 
from  a  high  official  source  assurance  of  the  deep  interest  which 
the  government  took  in  the  enterprise,  sent  directions  to  Captain 
Hull,  at  that  time  cruising  off  the  harbor,  in  the  frigate  Consti- 
tution, to  afford  the  Tonquin  the  required  protection  when  she 
should  put  to  sea. 

Before  the  day  of  embarkation,  Mr.  Astor  addressed  a  letter 
of  instruction  to  the  four  partners  who  were  to  sail  in  the  ship 
In  this  he  enjoined  them,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to  cultivate 
harmony  and  unanimity,  and  recommended  that  all  differences  o£ 
opinions  on  points  connected  with  the  objects  and  interests  of  the 
voyage  should  be  discvssed  by  the  whole,  and  decided  by  a  mar 
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joritj  of  Totai.  Ho,  noroofor,  gsTO  then  aopoetal  OMilk»  li  It 
their  eondaet  on  arriTing  al  their  destined  port ;  exhorting  thm 
to  be  oarefiil  to  make  a  fiivorable  impression  upon  the  wild  poopk 
among  whom  their  lot  and  the  fortunes  of  the  enterprise  wo«U 
be  east  '^  If  jon  find  them  kind,"  said  he,  ^  as  I  hope  jon  will 
bo  so  to  them.  If  otherwise,  act  with  eaution  and  forbearanseL 
and  oonTinoe  them  that  you  come  as  friends." 

With  the  same  anxious  forethought  he  wrote  a  letter  of  instrwo* 
tions  to  Captain  Thorn,  in  which  lie  urged  the  strictest  attentioB 
to  the  health  of  himself  and  his  crew,  and  to  the  promotimi  of 
good-humor  and  harmonj  on  board  his  ship.  *^  To  prerent  any 
nusunderstanding,"  added  he,  ^  will  rocfuire  your  partionlar  good 
management"  His  letter  closed  with  an  injunction  of  wariness 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  natives,  a  subject  on  which  Mr.  Astor 
was  justly  sensible  he  oould  not  be  too  earnest  *^  I  must  reeom- 
mend  you,"  said  he,  "  to  be  particularly  careful  on  the  coast,  and 
not  to  rely  too  much  on  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  natiTea. 
All  accidents  which  have  as  yet  happened  there  arose  from  too 
much  confidence  in  the  Indians." 

The  reader  will  bear  these  instructions  in  mind,  as  erenla  will 
proTO  their  wisdom  and  importance,  and  the  disatters  which  en- 
sued in  consequenoc  of  the  n^gleet  of  them. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

On  the  eighth  of  September,  1810,  the  Tonquin  pat  to  sea,  where 
Bhe  was  soon  joined  by  the  frigate  Constitution.  The  wind  was 
fresh  and  fair  from  the  southwest,  and  the  ship  was  soon  out  of 
sight  of  land  and  free  from  the  apprehended  danger  of  interrup- 
tion. The  frigate,  therefore,  gave  her  ^  Ood  speed,"  and  left  her 
to  her  course. 

The  harmony  so  earnestly  enjoined  by  Mr.  Astor  on  this 
heterogeneous  crew,  and  which  had  been  so  confidently  promised 
in  the  buoyant  moments  of  preparation,  was  doomed  to  meet  with 
a  check  at  the  very  outset 

Captain  Thorn  was  an  honest,  straightforward,  but  some* 
what  dry  and  dictatorial  commander,  who,  haying  been  nurtured 
in  the  system  and  discipline  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  in  a  sacred 
opinion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  quarter-deck,  was  disposed  to  be 
absolute  lord  and  master  on  board  of  his  ship.  He  appears, 
moreover,  to  haye  had  no  great  opinion,  from  the  first,  of  the  per- 
sons embarked  with  him.  He  had  stood  by  with  surly  contempt 
while  they  yaunted  so  bravely  to  Mr.  Astor  of  all  they  could  do 
and  all  they  could  undergo ;  how  they  could  face  all  weathers,  put 
up  with  all  kinds  of  fiure,  and  even  eat  dogs  with  a  relish,  when 
no  better  food  was  to  be  had.  He  had  s6t  them  down  as  a  set  of 
landlubbers  and  braggadocios,  and  was  disposed  to  treat  them 
aooordingly.  Mr.  Astor  was,  in  his  eyes,  his  only  real  employer, 
being  the  &ther  of  the  enterprise,  who  furnished  all  funds  and 
bore  all  luares.    The  others  were  mere  agents  and  subordinateSi 
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who  liT«d  at  hit  azpense.  He  eridentlj  had  bat  a  aamv  idn 
of  iho  scope  and  nature  of  the  entcrpriBo,  limiting  hia  Tiavf 
morel  J  to  hiM  part  of  it ;  every  thing  beyond  the  coneenui  of  hii 
Ahip  wax  out  of  hiit  sphere ;  and  any  thing  that  interfered  with 
the  routine  of  his  nautical  dutiee  put  him  in  a  paaaton. 

The  partners,  on  the  other  hand,  bad  been  brought  up  in  tlie 
service  of  the  Northwest  Company,  and  in  a  profound  idea  of  the 
importance,  dignity,  and  authority  of  a  partner.  Thej  already 
began  to  consider  tlicmielvee  on  a  par  with  the  H'Taviaheai  the 
M'GillivruyH.  the  Frobishors,  and  the  other  magnatee  of  tbe 
northwest,  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  aa  tha 
great  ones  of  the  earth ;  and  they  wore  a  little  dispooed|  perbapa, 
to  wear  their  suddenly-acquired  honors  with  some  air  of  preten* 
sion.  Mr.  Astor,  too,  bad  put  them  on  their  mettle  witb  reapeet 
to  the  captain,  describing  him  aa  a  gunpowder  fellow  who  woald 
oommand  his  ship  in  fine  style,  and,  if  there  was  any  fighting  to 
do,  would  ^  blow  all  out  of  the  water." 

Thus  prepared  to  regard  each  other  with  no  Tory  cordial  aye, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  parties  soon  came  into  oolli« 
sion.  On  the  very  first  night  Captain  Thorn  began  hia  mao-of* 
war  discipline  by  ordering  the  lights  in  the  eabin  to  be  eztia- 
gnishcd  at  eight  o'clock. 

The  pride  of  the  partners  waa  immediately  in  anna.  Thia 
was  an  invasion  of  their  rights  and  dignities  not  to  be  bomei 
Thoy  were  on  board  of  their  own  ship,  and  entitled  to  oonanlt 
their  ease  and  enjoyment  M'Dougal  was  the  champion  of  their 
cause.  He  was  an  active,  irritable,  fuming,  vainglorioua  little 
man,  and  elevated  in  bis  own  opinion,  by  being  the  proxy  of  Mr. 
A^stor.  A  violent  altercation  ensued,  in  the  course  of  whieh 
Thorn  threatened  to  put  the  partners  in  irons  should  they  pnifv 
refractory ;  upon  which  M'Dougal  seised  a  pistol  and  swore  to  ha 
the  death  of  tlio  captain  should  he  ever  offer  such  aa  indigHty. 
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li  was  flomo  time  before  the  irritated  parties  could  be  pacified  by 
the  more  temperate  bystanders. 

Such  was  the  captain's  outset  with  the  partners.  Nor  did  the 
clerks  stand  mudi  higher  in  his  good  graces ;  indeed,  he  seems 
to  have  regarded  all  the  landsmen  on  board  his  ship  as  a  kind  of 
live  lumber,  continually  in  the  way.  The  poor  yoyagenrs,  too, 
oontinnally  irritated  his  spleen  by  their  'Mubberly''  and  un* 
seemly  habits,  so  abhorrent  to  one  accustomed  to  the  cleanliness 
of  a  man-of-war.  These  poor  fresh-water  sailors,  so  Tainglorious 
on  shore,  and  almost  amphibious  when  on  lakes  and  rivers,  lost 
all  heart  and  stomach  the  moment  they  were  at  sea.  For  days 
they  suflfered  the  doleful  rigors  and  retchings  of  sea«ickne88, 
lurking  below  in  their  berths  in  squalid  state,  or  emerging  now 
and  then  like  spectres  from  the  hatchways,  in  capotes  and  blan- 
kets, with  dirty  nightcaps,  grixzly  beard,  lantern  visage  and  un- 
happy eye,  shivering  about  the  deck,  and  ever  and  anon  crawling 
to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  offering  up  their  tributes  to  the 
windward,  to  the  infinite  annoyance  of  the  captain. 

His  letters  to  Mr.  Astor,  wherein  he  pours  forth  the  bitterness 
of  his  soul,  and  his  seamanlike  impatience  of  what  he  considers 
the  ^^hMerljf^*  character  and  conduct  of  those  around  him,  are 
before  us,  and  are  amusingly  characteristic.  The  honest  captain 
is  full  of  vexation  on  his  own  account,  and  solicitude  on  account 
of  Mr.  Astor,  whose  property  he  considers  at  the  meroy  of  a  most 
heterogeneous  and  wasteful  crew. 

As  to  the  derks,  he  pronounces  them  mere  pretenders,  not 
one  of  whom  had  ever  been  among  the  Indians,  nor  further  to 
the  norUiwest  than  Montreal,  nor  of  higher  rank  than  barkeoper 
of  a  tavern  or  marker  of  a  billiard-table,  excepting  one,  who  had 
boon  a  schoolmaster,  and  whom  he  emphatically  sets  down  for  '^  as 
foolitth  a  pedant  as  ever  lived." 

Xk«n  as  to  the  artisans  and  laborers  who  had  been  brought 
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firom  Ouuida  and  ihipped  ai  raoh  azpeue,  tlie  three  moA 
reepeoUble,  aooording  to  the  oaptain'i  aoeoani,  were  oiilprit% 
who  had  fled  from  Canada  on  aoooont  of  their  miadeedt;  the 
reet  had  figured  in  Montreal  as  draymen,  barbera,  waitera,  and 
earriola  driyen,  and  were  the  moet  helpleea,  worthlen  beingi 
''that  errer  broke  lea-biaeait" 

It  maj  eaailj  be  imagined  what  a  leriet  of  mlBunderstandiqga 
and  eroaa-pnrpoeei  would  be  likel  j  to  take  place  between  auoL  a 
erew  and  anoh  a  ooismander.  The  captain,  in  hie  leal  tot  the 
health  and  deanlinoM  of  his  ship,  woald  make  sweeping  Tiaitar 
tiona  to  the  ''lubber  nests"  of  the  unlucky  ^Toyageurs"  and 
their  oompanions  in  misery,  ferret  them  out  of  their  berths,  nmke 
them  air  and  wash  themselTes  and  their  accoutrements,  and 
oblige  them  to  stir  about  briskly  and  take  exercise. 

Nor  did  his  disgust  and  vexation  cease  when  all  hands  had 
recovered  from  sea-sickness,  and  become  accustomed  to  the  ship, 
for  now  broke  out  an  aUrming  keenness  of  appetite  that  threal- 
ened  havoc  to  the  provisions.  What  especially  irritated  the 
captain  was  the  daintiness  of  some  of  his  cabin  passengers. 
They  were  loud  in  their  complaints  of  the  ship's  fiure,  though 
their  table  was  served  with  fresh  pork,  hams,  tongues,  smoked 
beef,  and  puddings.  ^  When  thwarted  in  their  cravings  for  ddi- 
cacies,"  said  he,  ^  they  would  exclaim  that  it  was  d— d  hard  thej 
could  not  life  as  they  pleased  upon  their  own  property,  being  oa 
board  of  their  own  ship,  freighted  with  their  own  merchandiaa, 
And  these,"  added  he,  ^  are  the  fine  fellows  who  made  such  boast 
that  they  oould  <  eat  dogs.' " 

In  his  indignation  at  what  he  termed  their  efleminaeji  he 
would  swear  that  he  would  never  take  them  to  sea  again  ''withf 
out  having  Fly-market  on  the  forecastle,  Govent-gardan  on  Ihs 
poop,  and  a  cool  spring  from  Canada  in  the  maintop." 

As  they  proceeded  on  their  voyage  and  got  into  the 
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ieas  and  pleasant  weather  of  the  tropics,  other  annoyances  oo- 
oorred  to  vex  the  spirit  of  the  captain.  He  had  been  crossed  bj 
the  irritable  mood  of  one  of  the  partners ;  he  was  now  ezcessivelj 
annoyed  by  the  good-humor  of  another.  This  was  the  elder  Stu- 
art, who  was  an  easy  soul,  and  of  a  social  disposition.  He  had 
seen  life  in  Canada,  and  on  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  had  been  a 
fur  trader  in  the  former,  and  a  fisherman  on  the  latter ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  his  experience,  had  made  various  expeditions  with 
voyageurs.  He  was  accustomed,  therefore,  to  the  familiarity 
which  prevails  between  that  class  and  their  superiors,  and  the 
gossipings  which  take  place  among  them  when  seated  round  a 
fire  at  their  encampments.  Stuart  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
be  could  seat  himself  on  the  deck  with  a  number  of  these  men 
round  him,  in  camping  style,  smoke  together,  passing  the  pipe 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians,  sing  old 
Canadian  boat-songs,  and  tell  stories  about  their  hardships  and 
adventures,  in  the  course  of  which  he  rivalled  Sindbad  in  his 
long  tales  of  the  sea,  about  his  fishing  exploits  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador. 

This  gossiping  familiarity  shocked  the  captain's  notions  of 
rank  and  subordination,  and  nothing  was  so  abhorrent  to  him  as 
the  community  of  pipe  between  master  and  man,  and  their  min* 
gling  in  chorus  in  the  outlandish  boat-songs. 

Then  there  was  another  whimsical  source  of  annoyance  to 
him.  Some  of  the  young  clerks,  who  were  making  their  first 
voyage,  and  to  whom  every  thing  was  new  and  strange,  were, 
very  rationally,  in  the  habit  of  taking  notes  and  keeping  jour- 
nals. This  was  a  sore  abomination  to  the  honest  captain,  who 
lield  their  literary  pretensions  in  great  contempt  ^  The  collect- 
ing of  materials  for  long  histories  of  their  voyages  and  travels," 
■aid  be,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Astor,  ^  appears  to  engross  most  of 
their  attention.''    We  can  conceive  what  must  have  been  the 
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.1:t  crust  J  impatience  of  the  worthy  navi'gAtor,  when,  on  may  iri 

*  oocurrenoo  in  the  coarse  of  the  voyage,  quite  commonplace  ii 

eyee,  he  saw  these  young  landsmen  running  to  record  it  in  I 
journals ;  and  what  indignant  glances  he  must  have  cast  to  i 
and  left,  as  he  worried  about  the  deck,  giving  out  his -order 
the  management  of  the  ship,  surrounded  by  singing,  smol 
I  gossiping,  scribbling  groups,  all,  as  he  thought,  intent  upon 

! '  amusement  of  the  passing  hour,  instead  of  the  great  purf 

and  interests  of  the  voyage. 

It  is  possible   the  captain  was  in  some  degree  right  ii 

notions.     Though  some  of  the  passengers  had  much  to  gaii 

the  voyage,  none  of  them  had  any  thing  positively  to  lose.    1 

,  ^  were  mostly  young  men,  in  the  heyday  of  life  ;  and  having 

into  fine  latitudes,  upon  smooth  seas,  with  a  well-stored 
under  them,  and  a  fair  wind  in  the  I'houldcr  of  the  sail, 
seemed  to  have  got  into  a  holiday  world,  and  were  dispose 
enjoy  it     That  craving  desire,  natural  to  untravelled  mei 
fresh  and  lively  minds,  to  see  strange  lands,  and  to  visit  sc 
.  famous  in  history  or  fable,  was  expressed  by  some  of  the  part 

j'  and  clerks,  with  respect  to  some  of  the  storied  coasts  and  isL 

that  lay  within  their  route.  The  captain,  however,  who  r^;a 
every  coast  and  island  with  a  matter-of-fact  eye,  and  hac 
more  associations  connected  with  them  than  those  laid  don 
his  sea-chart,  considered  all  this  curiosity  as  exceedingly  idle 
childish.  '^  In  the  first  part  of  the  voyage,"  says  he  in  his  Ic 
'*  they  were  determined  to  have  it  said  they  had  been  in  Al 
aud  therefore  insisted  on  my  stopping  at  the  Cape  do  V< 
Next  they  said  the  ship  should  stop  on  the  coast  of  Patagi 
for  they  must  see  the  largo  aud  uncommon  inhabitants  of 
place.  Then  they  must  go  to  the  island  where  Robinson  Cf 
had  so  long  lived.  And  lastly,  they  were  determined  to 
handsome  inhabitants  of  Easter  Island." 
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To  all  these  resolves  the  captain  opposed  his  peremptory 
veto,  as  '^  contrary  to  instructions."  Then  would  break  forth  an 
unavailing  explosion  of  wrath  on  the  part  of  certain  of  the  pa^^ 
ners.  in  the  course  of  which  they  did  not  even  spare  Mr.  Astor 
for  his  act  of  supererogation  in  furnishing  orders  for  the  controi 
of  the  ship  while  they  were  on  board,  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
be  the  judges  where  it  would  be  best  for  her  to  touch,  and  how 
long  to  remain.  The  choleric  M'Bougal  took  the  lead  in  these 
railings,  being,  as  has  been  observed,  a  little  puffed  up  with  the 
idea  of  being  Mr.  Aster's  proxy. 

The  captain,  however,  became  only  so  much  the  more  crusty 
and  dogged  in  his  adherence  to  his  orders,  and  touchy  and  harsh 
in  his  dealings  with  his  passengers,  and  frequent  altercations 
ensued.  He  may  in  some  measure  have  been  influenced  by  his 
seamanlike  impatience  of  the  interference  of  landsmen,  and  his 
high  notions  of  naval  etiquette  and  quarter-deck  authority ;  but 
he  evidently  had  an  honest,  trusty  concern  for  the  interests  of 
his  employer.  He  pictured*  to  himself  the  anxious  projector  of 
the  enterprise,  who  had  disbursed  so  munificently  in  its  outfit, 
calculating  on  the  seal,  fidelity,  and  singleness  of  purpose  of  his 
associates  and  agents ;  while  they,  on  the  other  hand,  having  a 
good  ship  at  their  disposal,  and  a  deep  pocket  at  home  to  bear 
them  out,  seemed  ready  to  loiter  on  every  coast,  and  amuse  them- 
selves in  every  port 

On  the  fourth  of  December  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands.  Having  been  for  some  time  on  an  allowance  of 
water,  it  was  resolved  to  anchor  here  and  obtaic  a  supply.  A 
boat  was  sent  into  a  small  bay  to  take  soundings.  Mr.  M'Dougal 
and  Mr.  M'Kay  took  this  occasion  to  go  on  shore,  but  with  a  re- 
quest from  the  captain  that  they  would  not  detain  the  ship.  Once 
on  shore,  however,  they  were  in  no  haste  to  obey  his  orders,  but 
rambled  about  in  search  of  curiosities.     The  anchorage  proving 
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umfc,  and  water  diflieiilt  to  be  proearod,  (lie  etptabi  nlood  cwl 
to  lea,  tad  made  repeated  signale  for  thoae  on  shore  to  refoio 
the  ship,  bat  it  was  not  antil  nine  at  night  that  they  oaaM  m 
board. 

The  wind  being  adyenro,  the  boat  was  again  sent  on  shore  m 
the  following  morning,  and  the  same  gentlemen  again  landed,  b«l 
promised  to  eome  off  at  a  moment's  warning ;  thej  again  fiirgoi 
their  promise  in  their  eager  pursuit  of  wild  geone  and  sea-wdhrea. 
After  a  time  the  wind  hauled  fair,  and  signals  were  made  for  tlie 
boat  Half  an  hour  elapsed  but  no  boat  put  off.  The  eaptain 
reoonnoitred  the  shore  with  his  glass,  and,  to  his  infinite  Teia> 
tion,  saw  the  loiterers  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  ^  wild-goosa 
chase."  Nettled  to  the  quiok,  he  immediately  made  sail  When 
those  on  shore  saw  the  ship  actually  under  way,  they  embarked 
with  all  speed,  but  had  a  hard  pull  of  eight  miles  before  they 
got  on  board,  and  then  experienced  but  a  grim  reeepUon,  not- 
withstanding that  they  came  well  laden  with  the  spoib  of  the 
i^hase. 

Two  days  afterwards,  on  the  seventh  of  December,  they 
anchored  at  Port  Egmont,  in  the  same  island,  where  they  re- 
mained four  days  taking  in  water  and  making  repairs.  This  was 
a  joyous  time  for  the  landsmen.  They  pitched  a  tent  on  shore, 
had  a  boat  at  their  command,  and  passed  their  time  merrily  in 
rambling  about  the  island,  and  coasting  along  the  shores,  bIiooIp 
ing  sea-lions,  seals,  foxes,  geese,  ducks,  and  penguins.  None 
were  keener  in  pursuit  of  this  kind  of  game  than  M'Doo^ 
and  David  Stuart;  the  latter  was  reminded  of  aquatio  sports 
on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  his  hunting  exploits  in  the  north* 
west 

In  the  meantime  the  captain  addressed  himself  steadily  lo  As 
business  of  his  ship,  scorning  the  holiday  spirit  and  useleas  pw 
suits  of  his  emancipated  messmates,  and  warning  them,  from  ti 
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to  time,  not  to  wander  away  nor  be  out  of  bail.  They  promised, 
as  osoal,  tbat  the  ship  should  never  experience  a  moment's  deten- 
tion on  their  aoeount,  but,  as  usual,  forgot  their  promise. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th,  the  repairs  being  all  finished, 
and  the  water  casks  replenished,  the  signal  was  given  to  embark, 
and  the  ship  began  to  weigh  anchor.  At  this  time  several  of  the 
passengers  were  dispersed  about  the  island,  amusing  themselves 
in  various  ways.  Some  of  the  young  men  had  found  two  inscrip- 
tions, in  English,  over  a  place  where  two  unfortunate  mariners 
had  been  buried  in  this  desert  island.  As  the  inscriptions  were 
nearly  worn  out  by  time  and  weather,  they  were  playing  the  part 
of  ''  Old  Mortality,''  and  piously  renewing  them.  The  signal 
from  the  ship  summoned  them  from  their  labors ;  they  saw  the 
sails  unfurled,  and  that  she  was  getting  under  way.  The  two 
sporting  partners,  however,  Mr.  M'Dougal  and  David  Stuart,  had 
strolled  away  to  the  south  of  the  island  in  pursuit  of  penguins. 
It  would  never  do  to  put  off  without  them,  as  there  was  but  one 
boat  to  oonvey  the  whole. 

While  this  delay  took  place  on  shore,  the  captaui  was  storm- 
ing on  board.  This  was  the  third  time  his  orders  had  been 
treated  with  contempt,  and  the  ship  wantonly  detained,  and  it 
should  be  the  last ;  so  he  spread  all  sail  and  put  to  sea,  swearing 
he  would  leave  the  laggards  to  shift  for  themselves.  It  was  in 
vain  that  those  on  board  made  remonstrances  and  entreaties,  and 
represented  the  horrors  of  abandoning  men  upon  a  sterile  and 
-uninhabited  island :  the  sturdy  captain  was  inflexible. 

In  the  meantime  the  penguin  hunters  had  joined  the  engravers 
of  tombstones,  but  not  before  the  ship  was  already  out  at  sea. 
They  all,  to  the  number  of  eight,  threw  themselves  into  their 
boat,  which  was  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  rowed  with 
might  and  main.  For  three  hours  and  a  half  did  they  tug  anx- 
iously and  severely  at  the  oar,  swashed  occasionally  by  the  surg^ 
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ing  miTes  of  ihe  open  sea,  while  the  ship  inoKonibly  kopi  om  her 
eoarae.  and  seemed  determined  to  leave  them  behind. 

On  board  of  the  ship  was  the  nephew  of  David  Stuart,  a  jouog 
man  of  spirit  and  resolution.  Seeing,  as  he  thought,  the  captain 
obstinately  bent  upon  abandoning  his  ancle  and  the  others,  hm 
seised  a  pistol,  and  in  a  parozjsm  of  wrath  swore  he  would  blow 
out  the  eaptun's  brains,  nnless  he  put  about  or  shortened  sail 

Fortunately  for  all  parties,  the  wind  just  then  came  ahead, 
and  the  boat  was  enabled  to  reach  the  ship ;  otherwise,  disastrous 
eiroumstances  might  have  ensued.  We  can  hardly  believe  that 
the  captain  really  intended  to  carry  his  threat  into  full  eiToct,  and 
rather  think  he  meant  to  let  the  laggards  off  for  a  long  pull  and 
a  hearty  fright  He  declared,  however,  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Astor,  that  he  was  serious  in  his  threats ;  and  there  is  no  know^ 
ing  how  far  such  an  iron  man  may  push  his  notions  of  authority. 

^  Had  the  wind,"  writes  he,  "^  (unfortunately)  not  hauled  ahead 
soon  after  leaving  the  harbor's  mouth,  I  should  positively  liav« 
left  them ;  and,  indeed,  I  cannot  but  think  it  an  unfortunate  eir- 
oumstance  for  you  that  it  so  happened,  for  the  first  loss  in  this 
instanoe  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  proved  the  best,  as  they 
seem  to  have  no  idea  of  the  value  of  property,  nor  any  apparent 
regard  for  your  interest,  although  interwoven  with  their  own." 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  acting  with  a  high  hand,  and 
carrying  a  regard  to  the  owner's  property  to  a  dangerous  lengtL 
Various  petty  feuds  ooeurred  also  between  him  and  the  partnen 
in  respect  to  the  goods  on  board  the  ship,  some  articles  of  whieh 
they  wished  to  distribute  for  clothing  among  the  men,  or  for  other 
purposes  which  they  deemed  essential.  The  captain,  howwer, 
kept  a  mastiff  watch  npon  the  cargo,  and  growled  and  snapped 
if  they  but  offered  to  touch  box  or  bale.  ^  It  was  oontrarj  le 
orders ;  it  would  forfeit  his  insurance ;  it  was  out  of  all  nda" 
It  was  in  vain  they  insisted  upon  their  right  to  do  so^  aa  past 
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owners,  and  as  acting  for  tho  good  of  the  enterprise ;  the  oaptun 
only  stack  to  his  point  the  more  stanohly.  They  consoled  them- 
selves,  therefore,  by  declaring,  that  as  soon  as  they  made  land 
they  would  assert  their  rights,  and  do  with  ship  and  cargo  as  they 
pleased. 

Beside  these  fends  between  the  captain  and  the  partners, 
there  were  feuds  between  the  partners  themselves,  occasioned,  in 
some  measure,  by  jealousy  of  rank.  M'Dongal  and  M'Kay  began 
to  draw  plans  for  the  fort,  and  other  buildings  of  the  intended 
establishment.  They  agreed  very  well  as  to  the  outline  and 
dimensions,  which  were  on  a  sufficiently  grand  scale ;  but  when 
they  came  to  arrange  the  details,  fierce  disputes  arose,  and  they 
would  quarrel  by  the  hour  about  the  distribution  of  tho  doors 
and  windows.  Many  were  the  hard  words  and  hard  names  ban- 
died between  them  on  these  occasions,  according  to  the  captain's 
account  Each  accused  the  other  of  endeavoring  to  assume 
unwarrantable  power,  and  to  take  the  lead ;  upon  which  Mr. 
M'Dougal  would  vauntingly  lay  down  Mr.  Aster's  letter,  con- 
stituting him  his  representative  and  proxy,  a  dociOnent  not  to  be 
disputed. 

These  wordy  contests,  though  violent,  were  brief;  "and 
within  fifteeen  minutes,"  says  the  captain,  "  they  would  be  caress* 
ing  each  other  like  children." 

While  all  this  petty  anarchy  was  agitating  the  Utile  world 
vritnin  the  Tonquin,  the  good  ship  prosperpusly  pursued  her 
course,  doubled  Cape  Horn  on  the  25th  of  December,  careered 
across  the  bosom  of  the  Pacific,  until,  on  the  11th  of  February, 
the  snowy  peaks  of  Owyhee  were  seen  brightening  above  the 
borisoiL 
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CHAPTER  VT. 

OwruEB,  or  Hawaii,  m  it  is  written  bj  moro  ezaot  orthognr 
plicra,  is  the  largest  of  the  cluster,  ten  in  numbcrj  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  tt  is  about  ninety-seven  miles  in  length,  and 
seyentj-eight  in  breadth,  rising  gradually  into  threo  pyramidal 
summits  or  oones;  the  highest,  Mouna  Roa,  being  eighteen 
thousand  feet  aboTC  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  domineer  over 
the  whole  Archipelago,  and  to  be  a  landmark  over  a  wide  extent 
of  ocean.  It  remains  a  lasting  monument  of  the  enterprising 
and  unfortunate  Captain  Cook,  who  was  murdered  by  the  nativee 
of  this  island. 

The  Sandwich  Islanders,  when  first  discovered,  evinced  a 
character  superior  to  most  of  the  savages  of  the  Pacifie  Isles. 
They  were  frank  and  open  in  their  deportment,  friendly  and 
liberal  in  their  dealings,  with  an  apt  ingenuity  apparent  in  all 
their  rude  inventions. 

The  tragical  fate  of  the  discoverer,  which,  for  a  time,  brooghl 
them  under  the  charge  of  ferocity,  was,  in  fiust,  the  result  of  md- 
den  exasperation,  caused  by  the  seizure  of  their  chief. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Tonquin,  the  islandera  had 
profited,  in  many  respects,  by  occasional  intercourse  with  wUte 
men ;  and  had  shown  a  quickness  to  observe  and  cultivate  tiuMe 
arts  important  to  their  mode  of  living.  Originally  they  hnd  no 
means  of  navigating  the  seas  by  which  they  were  surnNUided. 
superior  to  light  pin^es,  which  were  little  competent  to  ooa 
tend  with  the  storms  of  the  broad  ocean.    As  the  islanderi  nt 
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not  in  sight  of  each  other,  there  could,  therefore,  be  but  casual 
intercourse  between  them.  The  traffic  with  white  men  had  put 
them  in  possession  of  vessels  of  superior  description ;  thej  had 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  their  management,  and  had 
even  made  rude  advances  in  the  art  of  ship-building. 

These  improvements  had  been  promoted,  in  a  great  measure, 
Ly  the  energy  and  sagacity  of  one  man,  the  famous  Tamaahmaah. 
He  had  originally  been  a  petty  eri,  or  chief;  but,  being  of  an  in> 
trepid  and  aspiring  nature,  he  had  risen  in  ra^k,  and,  availing 
himself  of  the  superior  advantages  now  afforded  in  navigation, 
had  brought  the  whole  Archipelago  in  subjection  to  his  arms. 
At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Tonquin  he  had  about  forty 
schooners,  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  tons  burden,  and  one  old 
American  ship.  With  these  he  maintained  undisputed  sway  over 
his  insular  domains,  and  carried  on  an  intercourse  with  the  chiefs 
or  governors  whom  he  had  placed  in  command  of  the  several 
islands. 

The  situation  of  this  group  of  islands,  far  in  the  bosom  of  the 
vast  Pacific,  and  their  abundant  fertility,  rendered  them  impor< 
tant  stopping  places  on  the  highway  to  China,  or  to  the  northwest 
coast  of  America.  Here  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  fur  trade 
touched  to  make  repairs  and  procure  provisions ;  and  here  they 
often  sheltered  themselves  during  the  winterc  that  occurred  in 
their  long  coasting  expeditions. 

The  British  navigators  were,  from  the  first,  aware  of  the  value 
of  these  islands  to  the  purposes  of  commerce^  and  Tamaahmaah, 
not  long  after  he  had  attained  the  sovereign  sway,  was  persuaded 
by  Vancouver,  the  celebrated  discoverer,  to  acknowledge,  on  behalt 
of  himself  and  subjects,  all^iance  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 
The  reader  cannot  but  call  to  mind  the  visit  which  the  royal 
bmily  and  court  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  was,  in  late  years,  in- 
duoed  to  make  to  the  court  of  St  James ;  and  the  serio-oomic 
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ceremonUli  and  mook  parade  which  attondod  that  siDgnlar  tne 
Testy  of  monarehal  style. 

1\  was  a  part  of  the  wide  and  comprehensive  plan  of  Mr. 
Astor  to  establish  a  friendly  intercourse  between  these  islands 
and  hb  intended  oolony,  which  might,  for  a  time,  have  occasion  to 
draw  supplies  thence ;  and  he  even  had  a  vague  idea  of^  some 
time  or  other,  getting  possession  of  one  of  their  islands  as  a  ren- 
dezvous for  his  ships,  and  a  link  in  the  chain  of  his  oommeroial 
establishments. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  February,  the  Tonquin  an- 
ohorcd  in  the  bay  of  Karakakooa,  in  the  island  of  Owyhee.  The 
surrounding  shores  were  wild  and  broken,  with  overhanging  clifEi 
and  precipices  of  black  volcanic  rock.  Beyond  these,  however, 
the  country  was  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  with  inolosures  of 
yams,  plantains,  sweet  potatoes,  sugar-canes,  and  other  prodno- 
tious  of  warm  climates  and  teeming  soils ;  and  the  numeroua 
habitations  of  the  natives  were  pleasantly  sheltered  beneath 
clumps  of  cocoanut  and  bread-fruit  trees,  which  afforded  both 
food  and  shade.  This  mingled  variety  of  garden  and  grove  swept 
gradually  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains^  until  succeeded  by 
dense  forests,  which  in  turn  gave  place  to  naked  and  craggy  rocki, 
until  the  summits  rose  into  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow. 

The  royal  residence  of  Tamaahmaah  was  at  this  time  aft 
another  island  named  Woahoo.  The  island  of  Owyhee  was 
under  the  command  of  one  of  his  oris,  or  chiefs,  who  resided  at 
the  village  of  Tocaigh,  situated  on  a  different  part  of  the  ooost 
fiom  the  bay  of  Karakakooa. 

On  the  morning  after  her  arrival,  the  ship  was  sarronndod 
by  canoes  and  pirogues,  filled  with  the  islanders  of  both  sexes^ 
bringing  off  supplies  of  fruits  and  vegetable.<i,  bananas,  plantains, 
t^atermelons,  yams,  cabbages,  and  tare.  The  captun  was  dari* 
rouB,  however,  of  purchasing  a  number  of  hogs,  but  there 
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noDO  to  be  had.  The  trade  in  pork  was  a  royal  moncpoly,  and 
no  Bubjoot  of  the  great  Tamaahmaah  dared  to  meddle  with  it 
Suoh  provisions  as  they  could  furnish,  however,  were  brought  by 
the  natives  in  abundance,  and  a  lively  intercourse  was  kept  up 
during  the  day,  in  which  the  women  mingled  in  the  kindest 
manner. 

The  islanders  are  a  comely  race,  of  a  copper  complexion. 
The  men  are  tall  and  well  made,  with  forms  indicating  strength 
a^d  activity ;  the  women  with  regular  and  occasionally  handsome 
features,  and  a  lascivious  expression,  characteristic  of  their  tem- 
perament. Their  style  of  dress  was  nearly  the  same  as  In  the 
days  of  Captain  Cook.  The  men  wore  the  maro,  a  band  one  foot 
in  width  and  several  feet  in  length,  swathed  round  the  loins,  and 
formed  of  tappa,  or  cloth  of  bark ;  the  kihci,  or  mantle,  about  six 
feet  square,  tied  in  a  knot  over  one  shoulder,  passed  under  the 
opposite  arm,  so  as  to  leave  it  bare,  and  falling  in  graceful  folds 
before  and  behind,  to  the  knee,  so  as  to  bear  some  resemblance 
to  a  Roman  toga. 

The  female  dress  consisted  of  the  pan,  a  garment  formed  of  a 
piece  of  tappa,  several  yards  in  length  and  one  in  width,  wrapped 
round  the  waist,  and  reaching  like  a  petticoat,  to  the  knees.  Over 
this  a  kihei  or  mantle,  larger  than  that  of  the  men,  sometimes 
worn  over  both  shoulders,  like  a  shawl,  sometimes  over  one  only. 
These  mantles  were  seldom  worn  by  either  sex  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  when  the  exposure  of  their  persons  was  at  first  very 
revolting  to  a  civilized  eye. 

Towards  evening  several  of  the  partners  and  clerks  went  on 
shore,  where  they  were  well  received  and  hospitably  entertained. 
A  dance  was  performed  for  their  amusement,  in  which  nineteen 
young  women  and  one  man  figured  very  gracefully,  singing  in 
concert,  and  moving  to  the  cadence  of  their  song. 

All  thb,  however,  was  nothing  to  the  purpose  in  the  eyes  of 
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Captain  Thorn,  who,  heing  disappointed  in  nia  hope  of  obtaiainf 
a  supply  of  pork,  or  finding  good  water,  was  anxious  to  be  oft 
This  it  was  not  so  easy  to  effect  The  passengcru,  onco  on  ahoro, 
were  disposed,  as  usual,  to  profit  hy  the  occasion.  The  partnan 
had  many  inquiries  to  make  relative  to  the  island,  with  a  view  to 
business ;  while  the  young  clerks  were  delighted  with  the  ehanat 
and  graces  of  the  dancing  damsels. 

To  add  to  their  gratifications,  an  old  man  offered  to  oondsot 
them  to  the  spot  where  Captain  Cook  was  massacred.  The  propo* 
sition  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  all  hands  set  out  on  a  pilgrimaga 
to  the  place.  The  veteran  islander  performed  his  promise  ikitb- 
fully,  and  pointed  out  the  very  spot  where  the  unfortunate  di»> 
coverer  fell  The  rocks  and  cocoa  trees  around  bore  reeord  of 
the  fact,  in  the  marks  of  the  balls  fired  from  the  boats  upon  the 
savages.  The  pilgrims  gathered  round  the  old  man,  and  drew 
from  him  all  the  particulars  he  had  to  relate  respecting  thia 
memorable  event ;  while  the  honest  captain  stood  by  and  bit  his 
nails  with  impatience.  To  add  to  his  vexation,  they  employed 
themselves  in  knocking  off  pieces  of  the  rocks,  and  cutting  off  the 
bark  of  the  trees  marked  by  the  balls,  which  they  conveyed  baek 
to  the  ship  as  precious  relics. 

Right  glad,  therefore,  was  he  to  get  them  and  their  treaanrca 
fairly  on  board,  when  he  made  sail  from  this  unprofitable  plaea, 
and  steered  for  the  Bay  of  Tocaigh,  the  residence  of  the  chief  or 
governor  of  the  island,  where  he  hoped  to  be  more  sueoessfal  in 
obtaining  supplies.  On  coming  to  anchor  the  captain  went  on 
shore,  accompanied  by  Mr.  M'Dougal  and  Mr.  M'Kay,  and  paid 
a  visit  to  the  governor.  This  dignitary  proved  to  be  an  oU 
sailor,  by  the  name  of  John  Young ;  who,  after  being  iomoi 
about  the  seas  like  another  Sindbad,  had,  by  one  of  the  whinuMil 
freaks  of  fortune,  been  elevated  to  the  government  of  a  asvagc 
island     He  received  his  visitors  with  more  hearty  familisritj 
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UiAD  penonages  in  his  high  sUtion  are  apt  to  indulgo,  but  soon 
gave  them  to  understand  that  proyisions  were  scanty  at  Tooaigh, 
and  that  there  was  no  good  water,  no  rain  having  fallen  in  the 
neighborhood  in  three  years. 

The  captain  was  immediately  for  breaking  up  the  conference 
and  departing,  but  the  partners  were  not  so  willing  to  part  with 
the  nautical  governor,  who  seemed  disposed  to  be  extremely  com- 
municative, and  from  whom  they  might  be  able  to  procure  some 
useful  information.  A  long  conversation  accordingly  ensued,  in 
the  course  of  which  they  made  many  inquiries  about  the  affaira 
of  the  islands,  their  natural  productions,  and  the  possibility  of 
turning  them  to  advantage  in  the  way  of  trade ;  nor  did  they  fiul 
to  inquire  into  the  individual  history  of  John  Young,  and  how  he 
came  to  be  governor.  This  he  gave  with  great  condescension, 
running  through  the  whole  course  of  his  fortunes  ^  even  from  his 
boyish  days." 

He  was  a  native  of  Liverpool,  in  England,  and  had  followed 
the  sea  from  boyhood,  until,  by  dint  of  good  conduct,  he  had 
risen  so  far  in  his  profession  as  to  be  boatswain  of  an  American 
ship  called  the  Eleanor,  commanded  by  Captain  Metcalf.  In  this 
vessel  he  had  sailed  in  1789,  on  one  of  those  casual  expeditions 
to  the  northwest  coast,  in  quest  of  furs.  In  the  course  of  the 
voyage,  the  captain  left  a  small  schooner,  named  the  Fair  Ameri- 
can, at  Nootka,  with  a  crew  of  five  men,  commanded  by  his  son, 
a  youth  of  eighteen.  She  was  to  follow  on  in  the  track  of  the 
Eleanor. 

In  February,  1790,  Captain  Metcalf  touched  at  the  island  of 
Uowee,  one  of  the  Sandwich  group.  While  anchored  here,  a 
boat  which  was  astern  of  the  Eleanor  was  stolen,  and  a  seaman 
who  was  in  it  was  killed.  The  natives,  generally,  disclaimed  the 
outrage,  and  brought  the  shattered  remains  of  the  boat  and  the 
dead  body  of  the  seaman  to  the  ship.    Supposing  that  they  had 
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thuB  appeased  the  anger  of  the  oaptain,  Uioy  thronged,  aa  vmal, 
in  great  numbera  aboat  the  Teaael,  to  trada  Captain  MeteaUj 
however,  determined  on  a  bloody  revenge.  The  Kleanor  moantad 
ten  guns.  All  these  he  ordered  to  be  loaded  with  mnsket-ballai 
nails,  and  pieces  of  old  iron,  and  then  fired  them,  and  the  small- 
arms  of  the  ship,  among  the  natives.  The  havoo  was  dreadful* 
more  than  a  hundred,  according  to  Young's  account,  were  alain. 

After  this  signal  act  of  vengeance.  Captain  Metcalf  sailed 
from  Mowce,  and  made  for  the  island  of  Owyhee,  where  he  waa 
well  received  by  Tamaahmaah.  The  fortunes  of  this  warlike 
chief  were  at  that  time  on  the  rise.  He  had  originally  been  of 
inferior  rank,  ruling  over  only  one  or  two  districts  of  Owyher, 
but  had  gradually  made  himself  sovereign  of  his  native  island. 

The  Eleanor  remained  some  few  days  at  anchor  here,  and  an 
apparently  friendly  intercourse  was  kept  up  with  the  inhabitants. 
On  the  17th  March,  John  Young  obtained  permission  to  pass  the 
night  on  shore.  On  the  following  morning  a  signal-gun  sum- 
moned him  to  return  on  board. 

He  went  to  the  shore  to  embark,  but  found  all  the  canoea 
hauled  up  on  the  beach  and  rigorously  tabooed,  or  interdicted 
He  would  have  launched  one  himself,  but  was  informed  by  Ta- 
maahmaah that  if  he  presumed  to  do  so  he  would  be  put  to  death. 

Young  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  remained  all  day  in  great 
perplexity  to  account  for  this  mysterious  taboo,  and  fearful  tfaa^ 
some  hostility  was  intended.  In  the  evening  he  learned  the  oauan 
of  it,  and  his  uneasiness  was  increased.  It  appeared  that  the 
vindictive  act  of  Captain  Metcalf  had  recoiled  upon  his  own  head. 
The  schooner  Fair  American,  commanded  by  his  son,  foUowing  ill 
bis  track,  had  fiillcn  into  the  hands  of  the  natives  to  the 
ward  of  Tocaigh  Bay,  and  young  Metcalf  and  four  of  the 
had  been  massacred. 

On  reeeiving  intelligence  of  this  event,  Tamaahmaak  bad  im* 
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tncdistely  tabooed  all  the  canoes,  and  interdicted  all  intercourse 
frith  the  ship,  lest  the  captain  should  learn  the  fate  of  the  schooner, 
and  take  his  revenge  upon  the  island.  For  the  same  reason  he 
prevented  Young  from  rejoining  his  countrymen.  The  Eleanor 
continued  to  fire  signals  from  time  to  time  for  two  days,  and  then 
Bailed ;  concluding,  no  doubt,  that  the  boatswain  had  deserted. 

John  Young  was  in  despair  when  he  saw  the  ship  make  sail, 
and  found  himself  abandoned  among  savages ; — and  savages,  too, 
sanguinary  in  their  character,  and  inflamed  by  acts  of  hostility. 
He  was  agreeably  disappointed,  however,  in  experiencing  nothing 
but  kind  treatment  from  Tamaahmaah  and  his  people.  It  is  true, 
he  was  narrowly  watched  whenever  a  vessel  came  in  sight,  lest  he 
should  escape  and  relate  what  had  passed  ;  but  at  other  times  he 
was  treated  with  entire  confidence  and  great  distinction.  He  be- 
came a  prime  fovorite,  cabinet  counsellor,  and  active  coadjutor  of 
Tamaahmaah,  attending  him  in  all  his  excursions,  whether  of  busi- 
ness or  pleasure,  and  aiding  in  his  warlike  and  ambitious  enter- 
prises. By  degrees  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  chief,  espoused  ono 
of  the  beauties  of  the  island,  and  became  habituated  and  recon- 
ciled to  his  new  way  of  life ;  thinking  it  better,  perhaps,  to  rule 
among  savages  than  serve  among  whi^  men ;  to  be  a  feathered 
chief  than  a  tarpawling  boatswain.  His  favor  with  Tamaahmaah 
never  declined  ;  and  when  that  sagacious,  intrepid,  and  aspiring; 
chieftain  had  made  himself  sovereign  over  the  whole  group  of 
islands,  and  removed  his  residence  to  Woahoo,  he  left  his  faithful 
adherent  John  Young  in  command  of  Owyhee. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  history  of  Ck>vernor  Young,  as  fur- 
nished by  himself ;  and  we  regret  that  we  are  not  able  to  give 
any  account  of  the  state  maintained  by  this  seafaring  worthy, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  high  functions ;  though 
it  is  evident  he  had  more  of  the  hearty  familiarity  of  the  fore- 
castle than  the  dignity  of  the  inibernatorial  office. 
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Tbeie  long  oonferenocs  were  biiusr  trials  to  the  patienee  of 
the  captain,  who  had  no  respect  either  for  the  gOTemor  or  his 
island,  and  was  anxious  to  posh  on  in  quest  of  provisions  and 
water.  As  soon  as  he  could  get  his  inquisitive  partners  onoe 
more  on  board,  he  weighed  anchor,  and  made  sail  for  the  island 
of  Woahoo,  the  royal  residence  of  TamaahmaaL 

This  is  the  most  beautiful  island  of  the  Sandwich  group.  Jl 
is  forty-six  miles  in  length  and  twenty-three  in  breadth.  A  ridge 
of  volcanic  mountains  extends  through  the  centre,  rising  into 
lofty  peaks,  and  skirted  by  undulating  hills  and  rich  plains,  where 
the  cabins  of  the  natives  peep  out  from  beneath  groves  of  oooo»> 
nut  and  other  luxuriant  trees. 

On  the  21st  of  February  the  TonquiA  cast  anchor  in  the 
beautiful  bay  before  the  village  of  Waitili,  (pronounced  Whytae- 
tee,)  the  abode  of  Tamaahmaah.  This  village  contained  about 
two  hundred  habitations,  composed  of  poles  set  in  the  ground, 
tied  together  at  the  ends,  and  thatched  with  grass,  and  was  situ- 
ated in  an  open  grove  of  cocoa-nuts.  The  royal  palace  of  Tar 
maahmaah  was  a  large  house  of  two  stories ;  the  lower  of  stone^ 
the  upper  of  wood.  Round  this  his  body-guard  kept  watch,  com- 
posed of  twenty-four  men,  in  long  blue  cassocks  turned  up  with 
yellow,  and  each  armed  with  a  musket 

While  at  anchor  at  this  place,  much  ceremonious  visiting  and 
long  conferences  took  place  between  the  potentate  of  the  islands 
sud  the  partners  of  the  company.  Tamaahmaah  came  on  board 
of  the  ship  in  royal  style,  in  his  double  pirogue.  He  was  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  above  the  middle  sise,  large  and  well 
made,  though  somewhat  corpulent  He  was  dressed  in  an  old 
suit  of  regimentals,  with  a  sword  by  Lis  side,  and  seemed  som^ 
what  embarrassed  by  his  magnificent  attire.  Three  of  his  wives 
accompanied  him.  They  were  almost  as  tall,  and  quite  as  oorp»* 
lent  as  himself  ^  but  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  him  ii 
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grandeur  of  hsbilimentfl^  wearing  no  other  garb  than  the  pan 
With  him,  also,  came  his  great  favorite  and  confidentia]  counsel- 
lor, Kraimaker ;  who,  from  holding  a  post  eqaiyalent  to  that  of 
prime  minister,  had  been  familiarly  named  Billy  Pitt  by  the 
British  yisitors  to  the  islands. 

The  sovereign  was  received  with  befitting  ceremonial.  The 
American  flag  was  displayed,  four  gnns  were  fired,  and  the  part 
ners  appeared  in  scarlet  coats,  and  conducted  their  illustrious 
guests  to  the  cabin,  where  they  were  regaled  with  wine.  In  this 
interview  the  partners  endeavored  to  impress  the  monarch  with  a 
sense  of  their  importance,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  associa- 
tion to  which  they  belonged.  They  let  him  know  that  they  were 
eris,  or  ohiefis,  of  a  great  company  about  to  be  established  on  the 
northwest  coast,  and  talked  of  the  probability  of  opening  a  trade 
with  his  islands,  and  of  sending  ships  there  occasionally.  All 
this  was  gratifying  and  interesting  to  him,  for  he  was  aware  of 
the  advantages  of  trade,  and  desirous  of  promoting  frequent 
intercourse  with  white  men.  He  encouraged  Europeans  and 
Americans  to  settle  in  his  islands  and  intermarry  with  his  sub- 
jects. There  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  white  men  at  that 
time  resident  in  the  island,  but  many  of  them  were  mere  vaga- 
bonds, who  remained  there  in  hopes  of  leading  a  lazy  and  an  easy 
Ufa  For  such  Tamaahmaah  had  a  great  contempt ;  those  only 
had  his  esteem  and  countenance  who  knew  some  trade  or  meohanio 
art,  and  were  sober  and  industrious. 

On  the  day  subsequent  to  the  monarch's  visit,  the  partners 
landed  and  waited  upon  him  in  return.  Knowing  the  effect  of 
show  and  dress  upon  men  in  savage  life,  and  wishing  to  make  a 
favorable  impression  as  the  eris,  or  chiefs,  of  the  great  American 
Fur  Company,  some  of  them  appeared  in  Highland  plaids  and 
kilts,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  natives. 

While  visits  of  ceremony  and  grand  diplomatic  conferonoef 
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were  going  on  b«twe«n  the  parlnere  and  the  king,  the  oapui 
Ilia  plain,  matte r-of-fuct  way,  wag  pu^hiug  nbut  he  considara 
fur  uioro  important  Degotiutiou  ;  the  purcbiLso  of  a  Bupplj  of  h 
He  fouud  tliat  tlie  kiiig  had  profited  in  more  ways  thau  onofl 
Iiis  intoreourBe  wit!)  wliitc  men.     Above  all  other  arts  be  | 
liuirncd  the  art  of  driving  a  bargain.     He  was  a  maguanitB 
uionureh,  but  a  shrewd  pork  mcrcliaDt ;  and  perhaps  ibongliH 
could  not  do  better  with  hia  future  allies,  the  American  I 
Company,  than  to  begio  by  close  dealing.     Several  interv 
wuro  requisite,  and  muck  bargaining,  before  be  could  be  bn> 
to  part  with  a  bristle  of  bis  bacon,  and  then  be  insisted  i 
being  paid  in  bard  Spanish  dollars ;  giving  as  a  reof 
wauled  money  to  purchase  a  frigate  from  bis  brother  Qeorg« 
he  affectionately  termed  the  king  of  Knglond.* 
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*  Ii  ippfon,  fiam  the  accouiiu  el  BubKqiwiii  voyngfrs,  ibal  TimaRhfl 
afwrwirda  ■uccrcdcd  in  hia  widi  of  purchoaiii);  a  large  ship.    In  Uil*  be^ 
•  cargo  uf  nndal  wooti  lo  Canton,  huiiiig  discoveied  ihal  Ihe  forpign  iDcrd 
itading  Willi  him  mtdt  Inigc  prufiu  on   iliis  wood,  sbii^d  by  ihca 
Idaadi  to  the  Cliinew  miukeu.     The  ship  was  mnnned  by  naiji 
olHctra  were  Engliihmen.      She    accompliaiMd  bci  iDjrage,  and  ntum 
Mfely  to  llie  island*,  wilh  Ihe  llnwaijin  flag  floaling   glo 
Tlie  king  hancned  on  board,  tipectlng  Id  Und  his  aandal  w-wd  conirned  1 
Ciapes  and  damaaka,  and  oiher  rich  alafia  of  China,  bul  fuand.to  bta  Mtod 
nent,  by  [he  legerdemain  of  iraffic.bla  cargo  bad  all  ttieanwared,  and,  iail 
of  il,  nmaini^d  a  bill  of  rhargra  anioanling  lo  lArtt  Ihoumnil  dailart. 
■ODie  lime  bdore  he  could  be  made  la  cuniprrbend  ci 
loni  itcnu  of  the  bill,  such  as  pilotage,  aochorBge,  and  cosloui-boaip  £« 
when  he  diKotered  ibal  marilime  stali-s   in  other  counlriea  derived  Urge  r 
mne«  in  ihis  mannvr,  lo  ihe  greal  ruM  uf  ibe  tnenrhaiit.  "  Well,"  cncJ  ii 
"  llien  I  will  liare  harbor  fees  nisu."     He  estitblishcd  tbem  acoordinglir. 
lolago  a  dollar  a  fiiol  on  Ilie  draft   of  each  ve^l.     Anchoi^i^  11 
•evcnty  dollaia     In  Ibu  way  he  gcemly  inureascd  ihe  rajpol   I 
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At  length  the  royal  bargain  was  concluded ;  the  necessary 
supply  of  hogs  obtained,  beside  several  goats,  two  shieep,  a  quan- 
tity of  poultry,  and  vegetables  in  abundance.  The  partners  now 
urged  to  recruit  their  forces^  from  the  natives  of  this  island. 
They  declared  they  had  never  seen  watermen  equal  to  them,  even 
tmong  the  voyageurs  of  the  northwest ;  and,  indeed,  they  are  re- 
markable for  their  skill  in  managing  their  light  craft,  and  can 
swim  and  dive  like  waterfowl  The  partners  were  inclined,  there- 
fore, to  take  thirty  or  forty  with  them  to  the  Columbia,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  company.  The  captain,  however, 
objected  that  there  was  not  room  in  his  vessel  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  such  a  number.  Twelve,  only,  were  therefore  enlisted 
for  the  company,  and  as  many  more  for  the  service  of  the  ship. 
The  former  engaged  to  serve  for  the  term  of  three  years,  during 
which  they  were  to  be  fed  and  clothed ;  and  at  the  expiration  of 
the  time  were  to  receive  one  hundred  dollars  in  merchandise. 

And  now,  having  embarked  his  live-stock,  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  water,  the  captain  made  ready  to  set  sail.  How  much  the 
honest  man  had  suffered  in  spirit  by  what  he  considered  the 
freaks  and  vagaries  of  his  passengers,  and  how  little  he  had  un- 
derstood their  humors  and  intentions,  is  amusingly  shown  in  a 
letter  written  to  Mr.  Astor  from  Woahoo,  which  contains  his 
comments  on  the  scenes  we  have  described. 

^It  would  be  difficult,"  he  writes,  ^Ho  imagine  the  frantio 
gambols  that  are  daily  played  off  here ;  sometimes  dressing  in 
red  coats,  and  otherwise  very  fantastically,  and  collecting  a  num- 
ber of  ignorant  natives  around  them,  telling  them  that  they  are 
the  great  eares  of  the  northwest,  and  making  arrangements  for 
sending  three  or  four  vessels  yearly  to  them  from  the  coast  with 
spars,  &o. ;  while  those  very  natives  cannot  even  furnish  a  hog  to 
the  ship.  Then  dressing  in  Highland  plaids  and  kilts,  and 
m^)r'"g  similar  arrangements,  with  presents  of  rum,  wine,  or  any 
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thing  tliai  ii  at  hand.  Then  taking  a  number  of  eleriui  aa 
on  ihore  to  the  Tery  spot  on  which  Captain  Cook  was  kille 
each  fetching  off  a  piece  of  the  rock  or  tree  that  was  toad 
the  ihot  Then  sitting  down  with  some  white  man  or 
natiTO  who  can  be  a  little  onderstood,  and  collecting  the  I 
of  those  islands,  of  Tamaahmaah's  wars,  the  oorioeities 
islands,  dec,  preparatory  to  the  histories  of  their  TOjages 
the  collection  is  indeed  ridiculously  contemptible.  To  enni 
the  thousand  instances  of  ignorance,  filth,  &c.,  of  to  partioi 
all  the  frantic  gambols  that  are  daily  practised,  would  r 
volumes." 

Before  embarking,  the  great  oris  of  the  American  Fui 
pany  took  leave  of  their  illustrious  ally  in  due  style,  with 
professions  of  lasting  friendship  and  promises  of  future 
course ;  while  the  matter-of-fact  captain  anathcmatiied  him 
heart  for  a  grasping,  trafficking  savage ;  as  shrewd  and  boi< 
his  dealings  as  a  white  man.  As  one  of  the  vessels  of  tL< 
pany  will,  in  the  course  of  events,  have  to  appeal  to  the  ; 
and  magnanimity  of  this  island  potentate,  wo  shall  see  h 
the  honest  captain  was  right  in  his  opinion. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

It  wis  on  the  28Ui  of  February  that  the  Tonqain  set  sail  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  For  two  days  the  wind  was  contrary,  and 
the  vessel  was  detained  in  their  neighborhood ;  at  length  a  favora- 
ble breese  sprang  up,  and  in  a  little  while  the  rich  groves,  green 
hills,  and  snowy  peaks  of  those  happy  islands  one  after  another 
sank  from  sight,  or  melted  into  the  blue  distance,  and  the  Ton- 
quin  ploughed  her  course  towards  the  sterner  regions  of  the 
Pacific. 

The  misunderstandings  between  the  captain  and  his  passen- 
gers still  continued;  or  rather,  increased  in  gravity.  By  his 
altercations  and  his  moody  humors,  he  had  cut  himself  off  frt>m 
all  community  of  thought,  or  freedom  of  conversation  with  them. 
He  disdained  to  ask  any  questions  as  to  their  proceedings,  and 
could  only  guess  at  the  meaning  of  their  movements,  and  in  so 
doing  indulged  in  conjectures  and  suspicions,  which  produced  the 
most  whimsical  self-torment. 

Thus,  in  one  of  his  disputes  with  them,  relative  to  the  goods 
on  board,  some  of  the  packages  of  which  they  wished  to  open,  to 
take  out  articles  of  clothing  for  the  men  or  presents  for  the 
natives,  he  was  so  harsh  and  peremptory  that  they  lost  all 
patience,  and  hinted  that  they  were  the  strongest  party,  and  might 
reduce  him  to  a  very  ridiculous  dilemma,  by  taking  from  him  the 
eommand. 

A  thought  now  flashed  across  the  captain's  mind  that  they 
Mtlly  had  a  design  to  depose  him,  and  that,  having  picked  up 
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Homo  informatioQ  at  Owyhee,  powiblj  of  ww  batwwen  tko  Uailii 
Staiat  and  Knglaiid,  they  meant  to  alter  the  destiiuUioa  of  die 
v'oya^  I  pcrhapM  to  svM  upiin  Hhip  and  cargo  for  their  ovn  bml 

Once  having  conccivt*d  thui  sunpicion,  every  thing  went  to  t» 
tor  it  They  had  diHtrtbuted  fircarma  among  some  of  thoir  BeB| 
\  Common  precaution  among  the  fur  traders  when  mingling  with 
Ihe  uativca.  Thin,  however,  looked  like  preparation.  Then  aev- 
oral  of  the  partners  and  clerks  and  some  of  the  men,  being  8eoi» 
men,  were  aci|uainted  with  the  Gaelic,  and  hold  long  wwiTeisntiuns 
together  in  that  language  These  conversationa  were  ecnsiderad 
by  the  captain  of  a  ^  mysterious  and  unwarrantable  nmtore^  and 
related,  no  doubt,  to  some  foul  conspiraoj  thai  wna  farevii^ 
among  them.  Ue  frankly  avows  such  suspicions,  in  hie  letter  le 
Mr.  Ah  tor,  but  intimates  that  he  stood  ready  to  resiat  any  trcn- 
BououH  outbreak  ;  and  »tn:ins  to  think  that  the  evidence  of  preper 
ration  on  his  part  had  an  effect  in  overawing  the  eonspimtora. 

The  fact  is,  as  we  have  mi  nee  been  informed  by  one  of  the  put- 
tics,  it  was  a  miflchievous  ploarture  with  some  of  the  partnera  and 
clerks,  who  were  young  men,  to  play  upon  the  suspiciotta  temper 
and  splenetic  humors  of  the  captain.  To  this  we  maj  aeeribs 
many  of  their  whimsical  pranks  and  absurd  propoaitiona,  and, 
above  all,  their  mysterious  colloiiuies  in  Gaelic. 

In  this  sore  and  irritable  miKid  did  the  captun  pnrsne  his 
course,  keeping  a  wary  eye  on  every  movement,  and  bristling  ap 
whenever  the  detested  sound  uf  the  Gaelic  language  grated  upon 
his  ear.  Nothing  occurred,  however,  materially  to  disturb  tbi 
residue  of  the  voyage  excepting  a  violent  storm ;  and  on  tbi 
twenty-second  of  March,  the  Tonquin  arrived  at  the  month  of  As 
Oregon,  or  Columbia  River. 

The  aspect  of  the  river  and  the  adjacent  coast  was  wild  nd 
dangerous.  The  mouth  of  the  Columbia  is  upwards  of  fair 
miles  wide  with  a  peninsula  and  promontory  on  oae  side^  wmA  I 
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liing  low  spit  of  land  on  the  other ;  between  whioh  a  sand  bat 
and  chain  of  breakers  almost  block  up  the  entrance.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  country  rises  into  successive  ranges  of  mountains, 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  arriTal  of  the  Tonquin,  were  covered 
with  snow. 

A  fresh  wind  from  the  northwest  sent  a  rough  tumbling  sea 
apon  the  coast,  which  broke  upon  the  bar  in  furious  surges,  and 
extended  a  sheet  of  foam  almost  across  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  (»iptain  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  approach  within  three  leagues,  until  the  bar  should  be  sounded 
and  the  channel  ascertained.  Mr.  Fox,  the  chief  mate,  was  or- 
dered to  this  service  in  the  whaleboat,  accompanied  by  John  Mar- 
tin, an  old  seaman,  who  had  formerly  visited  the  river,  and  by 
three  Canadians.  Fox  requested  to  have  regular  sailors  to  man 
the  boat,  but  the  captain  would  not  spare  them  from  the  service 
of  the  ship,  and  supposed  the  Canadians,  being  expert  boatmen 
on  lakes  and  rivers,  were  competent  to  the  service,  especially 
when  directed  and  aided  by  Fox  and  Martin.  Fox  seems  to  have 
lost  all  firmness  of  spirit  on  the  occasion,  and  to  have  regarded 
the  service  with  a  misgiving  heart.  He  came  to  the  partners  for 
sympathy,  knowing  their  differences  with  the  captain,  and  the 
tears  were  in  his  eyes  as  he  represented  his  case.  ^  I  am  sent 
off,"  said  he,  ^  without  seamen  to  man  my  boat,  in  boisterous 
weather,  and  on  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  northwest  coast 
My  uncle  was  lost  a  few  years  ago  on  this  same  bar,  and  I  am 
now  going  to  lay  my  bones  alongside  of  his."  The  partners 
■ympathised  in  his  apprehensions,  and  remonstrated  with  the 
captain.  The  latter,  however,  was  not  to  be  moved.  He  had 
been  displeased  with  Mr.  Fox  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  voyage, 
considering  him  indolent  and  inactive ;  and  probably  thought  his 
present  repugnance  arose  from  a  want  of  true  nautical  spirit 
The  interference  of  the  partners  in  the  business  of  the  ship,  sUbo, 
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was  not  caloaUtcd  to  hare  a  &Torablo  eSwt  oit  a  HhHw  fti 
authority  like  himself,  eapeoiallj  in  his  aetnal  alate  of 
towarda  them. 

At  ODO  o'clock,  P.  M.,  therefore,  Fox  and  hia 
in  the  whalcboat,  which  is  represented  aa  imaO  in  aiae, 
in  condition.  All  eyca  were  strained  after  the  little  task  aa  it 
|tulled  for  shore,  rising  and  sinking  with  the  hoge  roUiaf 
until  it  entered,  a  mere  speck,  among  the  foaming 
was  soon  lost  to  view.  Evening  set  in,  night 
passed  away,  and  morning  returned,  but  withoat  the  iel«n  fl( 
the  boat 

As  the  wind  had  moderated,  the  ship  stood  near  to  the  laadi 
so  as  to  command  a  view  of  the  river's  mouth.  Nothing  was  te 
be  seen  but  a  wild  chaos  of  tumbling  waves  breaking  apon  the 
bar,  and  apparently  formiug  a  foaming  barrier  from  shore  te 
shore.  Towards  night  the  ship  again  stood  out  to  gain  sea  room, 
and  a  gloom  was  visible  in  every  oountenanoe.  The  oaptain  laat 
self  shared  in  the  general  anxiety,  and  probably  repented  of  hil 
peremptory  orders.  Another  weary  and  watehful  night  sn» 
cecdod,  during  which  the  wind  subsided,  and  the  weather  beeams 
serene. 

On  the  following  day,  the  ship  having  drifted  near  the  laadi 
anchored  in  fourteen  fathoms  water,  to  the  northward  of  ths 
long  peninsula  or  promontory  which  forms  the  north  aide  of  ths 
cutranoe,  and  is  called  Cape  Disappointment  The  pinsaee  wis 
then  manned;  and  two  of  the  partners,  Mr.  David  Stuart  aid 
Mr.  M'Kay,  set  off  in  the  hope  of  learning  something  of  the  ftfti 
of  the  whaleboat  The  surf,  however,  broke  with  siieh  TioleMl 
along  the  shore  that  they  could  find  no  landing  phM)e.  Sefenl 
of  the  natives  appeared  on  the  beach  and  made  signs  to  theaa  li 
row  found  the  eape,  but  they  thought  it  most  pmdeat  to 
to  the  ship. 
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Tbo  wind  now  springing  up,  the  Tonquin  got  under  way,  and 
Btood  in  to  seek  the  channel ;  but  was  again  deterred,  by  the 
firightful  aspect  of  the  breakers,  from  venturing  within  a  league. 
Here  she  hove  to ;  and  Mr.  Mumford,  the  second  mate,  was  dis- 
patched  with  four  hands,  in  the  pinnace,  to  sound  across  the 
•hannel  until  he  should  find  four  fathoms  depth.  The  pinnace 
entered  among  the  breakers,  but  was  near  being  lost,  and  with 
difficulty  got  back  to  the  ship.  The  captain  insisted  that  Mr 
Mumford  had  steered  too  much  to  the  southward.  He  now 
turned  to  Mr.  Aiken,  an  able  mariner,  destined  to  command  the 
schooner  intended  for  the  coasting  trade,  and  ordered  him,  to- 
gether with  John  Coles,  sail-maker,  Stephen  Weekes,  armorer, 
and  two  Sandwich  Islanders,  to  proceed  ahead  and  take  sound- 
ings, while  the  ship  should  follow  under  easy  sail.  In  this  way 
they  proceeded  until  Aiken  had  ascertained  the  channel,  when 
signal  was  given  from  the  ship  for  him  to  return  on  board.  He 
was  then  within  pistol  shot,  but  so  furious  was  the  current,  and 
tumultuous  the  breakers,  that  the  boat  became  unmanageable,  and 
was  hurried  away,  the  crew  crying  out  piteously  for  assistanca 
In  a  few  moments  she  could  not  be  seen  from  the  ship's  deck. 
Some  of  the  passengers  climbed  to  the  mizzen  top,  and  beheld 
her  still  struggling  to  reach  the  ship;  but  shortly  after  she 
broached  broadside  to  the  waves,  and  her  case  seemed  desperate. 
The  attention  of  those  on  board  of  the  ship  was  now  called  tc 
their  own  safety.  They  were  in  shallow  water ;  the  vessel  jstruok 
repeatedly,  the  waves  broke  over  her,  and  there  was  danger  ot 
her  foundering.  At  length  she  got  into  seven  &thoms  water,  and 
the  wind  lulling,  and  the  night  coming  on,  cast  anchor.  With 
the  darkness  their  anxieties  increased  The  wind  whistled,  the 
•ea  roared,  the  gloom  was  only  broken  by  the  ghastly  glare  of  the 
fiMuming  breakers,  the  minds  of  the  seamen  were  full  of  dreary 
^>preb0nsions,  and  some  of  them  fiincied  they  heard  the  cries  of 

4* 
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Uieir  loti  ooomulos  mingling  with  the  uproar  of  the  eleuiente 
For  a  time,  too,  the  rapidly  ebbing  tide  thrcatonml  to  sweep  them 
from  their  preeariouH  anchorage.  At  length  the  reflux  of  Iha 
tide,  and  the  springing  up  of  the  wind,  enabled  them  to  quit  their 
dangerous  situation  and  take  slieltor  in  a  small  bay  within  Capa 
Disappointment,  where  they  rode  in  safety  during  the  residue  of 
a  stormy  night,  and  enjoyed  a  brief  interval  of  refreshing  sleep. 

With  the  light  of  day  returned  their  cares  and  anxieties 
They  looked  out  from  the  mast-head  over  a  wild  coast,  and  wilder 
sea,  but  eould  discover  no  trace  of  the  two  boats  and  their  crewa 
that  were  missing.  Several  of  the  natives  came  on  board  with 
peltries,  but  there  was  no  disposition  to  trade.  They  were  inter- 
rogated by  signs  after  the  lost  boats,  but  could  not  understand 
the  inquiries. 

Parties  now  went  on  shore  and  scoured  the  neigliborhood 
One  of  these  was  headed  by  the  captain.  They  had  not  pro* 
ceeded  far  when  they  beheld  a  person  at  a  distance  in  ciTiliied 
garb.  As  he  drew  near  he  proved  to  be  Weekes,  the  armorer. 
There  was  a  burst  of  joy,  for  it  was  hoped  his  comrades  wers 
near  at  hand.  His  story,  however,  was  one  of  disaster.  He  and  * 
his  companions  had  found  it  impossible  to  govern  their  boat, 
having  no  rudder,  and  being  beset  by  rapid  and  whirling  currents 
and  boisterous  surges.  After  long  struggling  they  had  let  her 
go  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  tossing  about,  sometimes  with  her 
bow,  sometimes  with  her  broadside  to  the  surges,  threatened  easfc 
instant  with  destruction,  yet  repeatedly  escaping,  until  a  huge  isa 
broke  over  and  swamped  her  Weekes  was  overwhelmed  bj  lbs 
boiling  waves,  but  emerging  above  the  surface,  looked  romid  for 
his  companions.  Aikin  and  Coles  were  not  to  be  seen ;  near  hia 
were  the  two  Sandwich  Islanders,  stripping  themsdvee  of 
clothing  that  they  might  swim  more  freely.  He  did  the 
and  the  boat  floating  near  to  him  he  seised  hold  of  il     Ike 
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biliindere  joined  him,  and,  uniting  their  forces,  they  saccoedcd  in 
taming  the  boat  upon  her  keel ;  then  bearing  down  her  stem  and 
rocking  her,  they  forced  out  so  much  water  that  she  was  able  to 
bear  the  weight  of  a  man  without  sinking.  One  of  the  islanders 
now  got  in,  and  in  a  little  while  bailed  out  the  water  with  his 
hands.  The  other  swam  about  and  collected  the  oars,  and  thej 
all  three  got  once  more  on  board. 

By  this  time  the  tide  had  swept  them  beyond  the  breakers, 
and  Weekes  called  on  his  companions  to  row  for  land.  They  were 
BO  chilled  and  benumbed  by  the  cold,  however,  that  they  lost  all 
heart,  and  absolutely  refused.  Weekes  was  equally  chilled,  but 
had  superior  sagacity  and  self-command.  He  counteracted  tho 
tendency  to  drowsiness  and  stupor  which  cold  produces  by  keep- 
ing himself  in  constant  exercise ;  and  seeing  that  the  vessel  was 
advancing,  and  that  every  thing  depended  upon  himself,  he  set  to 
work  to  scull  the  boat  clear  of  the  bar,  and  into  quiet  water. 

Towards  midnight  one  of  the  poor  islanders  expired :  his  com- 
panion threw  himself  on  his  corpse  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
leave  him.  The  dismal  night  wore  away  amidst  these  horrors :  as 
tlie  day  dawned,  Weekes  found  himself  near  the  land.  He 
steered  directly  for  it,  and  at  length,  with  the  aid  of  the  surf,  ran 
his  boat  high  upon  a  sandy  beach. 

Finding  that  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders  yet  gave  signs  of 
life,  he  aided  him  to  leave  the  boat,  and  set  out  with  him  towards 
the  adjacent  woods.  The  poor  fellow,  however,  was  too  feeble  to 
follow  him,  and  Weekes  was  soon  obliged  to  abandon  him  to  his 
(ate  and  provide  for  his  own  safety.  Falling  upon  a  beaten 
path,  he  pursued  it,  and  after  a  few  hours  came  to  a  part  of  tho 
coast  where,  to  his  surprise  and  joy,  he  beheld  the  ship  at  anchor 
and  was  met  by  the  captain  and  his  party. 

After  Weekes  had  related  his  adventures,  three  parties  were 
dispatched  to  beat  up  the  coast  in  search  of  the  unfortanate 
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islander.  They  returned  at  night  without  mocofs,  though  tfcej 
had  oaed  the  utmost  diligence.  On  the  following  day  the  aeareh 
was  resumed,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  at  length  diseovered  lyiqg 
beneath  a  group  of  rocks,  his  legs  swollen,  his  feet  torn  and  bloody 
from  walking  through  bushes  and  briers,  and  himself  half-dead 
with  oold,  hunger,  and  fiitigue.  Wockcs  and  this  islander 
the  only  survivors  of  the  crew  of  the  jolly-boat,  and  no  trace 
ever  discovered  of  Fox  and  his  party.  Thus  eight  men  were  lost 
on  the  first  approach  to  the  coast ;  a  commencement  that  oast  a 
gloom  over  the  spirits  of  the  whole  party,  and  was  regarded  by 
some  of  the  superstitious  as  an  omen  that  boded  no  good  to  the 
enterprise. 

Towards  night  the  Sandwich  Islanders  went  on  shore,  to  bury 
the  body  of  their  unfortifbate  countryman  who  had  periahed  in 
the  boat  On  arriving  at  the  place  where  it  had  been  left,  they 
dug  a  grave  in  the  sand,  in  which  they  deposited  the  eorpae,  with 
a  biscuit  under  one  of  the  arms,  some  lard  under  the  chin,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  tobacco,  as  provisions  for  its  journey  in  the  land 
of  spirits.  Having  covered  the  body  with  sand  and  fiinta,  thej 
kneeled  along  the  grave  in  a  double  row,  with  their  &oei  tamed 
to  the  east,  while  one  who  officiated  as  a  priest  sprinkled  then 
with  water  from  a  hat  In  so  doing  he  recited  a  kind  of  prayer 
or  invocation,  to  which,  at  intervals,  the  others  made  responica. 
Such  were  the  simple  rites  performed  by  these  poor  aavagea  al 
the  grave  of  their  comrade  on  the  shores  of  a  strange  land ;  aad 
when  these  were  done,  they  rose  and  returned  in  ailonoe  to  Ikl 
ship,  without  once  casting  a  look  behind. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

Tub  Colambiay  or  Oregon,  for  th^  distanoo  of  thirty  or  forty 
miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  sea,  is,  properly  speaking,  a  mere 
estuary,  indented  by  deep  bays  so  as  to  vary  from  three  to  seven 
miles  in  width ;  and  is  rendered  extremely  intricate  and  danger- 
ous by  shoals  reaching  nearly  from  shore  to  shore,  on  which,  at 
times,  the  winds  and  currents  produce  foaming  and  tumultuous 
breakers.  The  mouth  of  the  river  proper  is  but  about  half  a 
mile  wide,  formed  by  the  contracting  shores  of  the  estuary.  The 
entrance  from  the  sea,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  bounded 
on  the  south  side  by  a  flat  sandy  spit  of  land,  stretching  into  the 
ocean.  This  is  commonly  called  Point  Adams.  The  opposite, 
or  northern  side,  is  Cape  Disappointment ;  a  kind  of  peninsula, 
terminating  in  a  steep  knoll  or  promontory  crowned  with  a  forest 
of  pine  trees,  and  connected  with  the  main-land  by  a  low  and 
narrow  neck.  Immediately  within  this  cape  is  a  wide,  open  bay, 
terminating  at  Chinook  Point,  so  called  from  a  neighboring  tribe 
of  Indians.  This  was  called  Baker's  Bay,  and  here  the  Tonquin 
was^anchored. 

The  natives  inhabiting  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  and  with 
whom  the  company  was  likely  to  have  the  most  frequent  inter- 
course, were  divided  at  this  time  into  four  tribes,  the  Chinooks^ 
Clatsops,  Wahkiaoums,  and  Cathlamahs.  They  resembled  each 
other  in  persoii,  dress,  language,  and  manner ;  and  were  probably 
from  the  same  stock,  but  broken  into  tribes,  or  rather  hordes,  by 
those  feuds  and  schisms  frequent  among  Indians. 

These  people  generally  live  by  fishing.     It  is  true  they  ooca« 
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Bionally  hunt  the  elk  and  deer,  and  ensDare  the  waterfiml  of  tlieir 
pond8  and  rivers,  but  these  are  casual  luxuries.  Their  chief  sub- 
sistouce  is  derived  from  the  salmon  and  uther  fish  which  abound  in 
the  Columbia  and  its  tributary  streams,  aided  by  roots  and  herbs, 
especially  the  wapftatoo,  which  is  found  on  the  islands  of  the  river. 

As  the  Indians  of  the  plains  who  depend  upon  the  chase  art 
bold  and  expert  riders,  and  "pride  themselves  npon  their  hortoa, 
80  these  piscatory  tribes  of  the  coast  excel  in  the  management  ol 
canoes,  and  are  never  more  at  home  than  when  riding  upon  the 
wavcfa.  Their  canoes  vary  in  form  and  size.  Some  are  upwards 
of  fitly  feet  long,  cut  out  of  a  single  tree,  either  fir  or  white  oodar, 
and  capable  of  carrying  thirty  persons.  They  have  thwart  piooep 
from  side  to  side  about  three  inches  thick,  and  their  gunwales 
flare  outwards,  so  as  to  cast  off  the  surges  of  the  waves.  The 
bow  and  stern  are  decorated  with  grotesi|ue  figures  of  men  and 
animals,  sometimes  five  feet  in  height. 

In  managing  their  canoes  they  kneel  two  and  two  along  the 
bottom,  sitting  on  their  heels,  and  wielding  paddles  from  four  to 
five  feet  long,  while  one  sits  on  the  stern  and  steers  with  a  paddk 
of  the  same  kind.  The  women  are  e4|uaI1y  expert  with  tho  iimbi 
in  managing  the  canoe,  and  generally  take  the  helm. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  with  what  fearless  unconcern  tlMM 
savages  venture  in  their  light  barks  upon  the  roughest  and  moft 
tempestuous  seas.  Tiiey  seem  to  ride  upon  tho  waves  like  Mfr 
fowl.  Should  a  surge  throw  the  canoe  upon  its  side  and  endaa* 
ger  its  overturn,  those  to  windward  lean  over  the  upper  ganwalflL 
tlirust  their  paddles  deep  into  the  wave,  apparently  catch  the 
and  force  it  under  the  canoe,  and  by  this  action  not  nrerolj 
an  equilibrium,  but  give  their  bark  a  vigorous  impulse  forward. 

The  effect  of  different  modes  of  life  upon  the  hunum 
and   human  character  is  strikingly  instanced  in  the 
between  the  hunting  Indmns  of  the  prairies,  and  the  pieatalj 
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Indians  of  the  sea-eoast.  The  former,  continoallj  on  horBeLack 
scouring  the  plains,  gaining  their  food  by  hardy  exercise,  and 
Bubeisting  oHiefly  on  flesh,  are  generally  tall,  sinewy,  meagre,  bat 
well  formed,  and  of  bold  and  fierce  deportment:  the  latter, 
lounging  about  the  river  banks,  or  squatting  and  curved  up  in 
their  canoes,  are  generally  low  in  stature,  ill-shaped,  with  crooked 
legs,  thick  ankles,  and  broad  flat  feet  They  are  inferior  also  in 
muscular  power  and  activity,  and  in  game  qualities  and  appear- 
ance, to  their  hard-riding  brethren  of  the  prairies. 

Having  premised  these  few  particulars  concerning  the  neigh* 
boring  Indians,  we  will  return  to  the  immediate  concerns  of  the 
Tonquin  and  her  crew. 

Further  search  was  made  for  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party,  but  with 
no  better  success,  and  they  were  at  length  given  up  as  lost  In 
the  meantime,  the  captain  and  some  of  the  partners  explored  the 
river  for  some  distance  in  a  large  boat,  to  select  a  suitable  place 
for  the  trading  post  Their  old  jealousies  and  differences  con- 
tinued ;  they  never  could  coincide  in  their  choice,  and  the  captain 
objected  altogether  to  any  site  so  high  up  the  river.  They  all 
returned,  therefore,  to  Baker's  Bay  in  no  very  good  humor. 
The  partners  proposed  to  examine  the  opposite  shore,  but  the 
oaptaki  was  impatient  of  any  further  delay.  Hif<  eagerness  to 
''get  on**  had  increased  upon  him.  He  thought  all  these  excur- 
rions  a  sheer  loss  of  time,  and  was  resolved  to  land  at  once,  build 
a  shelter  for  the  reception  of  that  part  of  his  cargo  destined  for 
the  use  of  the  settlement,  and,  having  cleared  his  ship  of  it  and 
of  his  irksome  shipmates,  to  depart  upon  the  prosecution  of  his 
3oasting  voyage,  according  to  orders 

On  the  following  day,  therefore,  without  troubling  himself  to 
Mmault  the  partners,  he  landed  in  Baker's  Bay,  and  proceeded  to 
ereei  a  shed  for  the  reception  of  the  rigging,  equipments,  and  stores 
of  tlie  sehooner  that  was  to  be  built  for  the  use  of  the  settlement 
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ThiB  dogged  delermiDation  on  the  pari  of  the  sturdy 
gave  high  offence  to  Mr.  M'Dougal,  who  now  oona idered  himanii 
at  the  head  of  the  ooncem,  aa  Mr.  Aster's  repreaentatite  and 
proxy.  He  set  off  tho  same  day,  (April  5th,)  aooompanied  fay 
Mr.  David  Stuart,  for  tho  southern  shore,  intending  to  be  baek 
ly  the  seTonth.  Not  haTing  the  captain  to  contend  with,  they 
soon  pitched  upon  a  spot  which  appeared  to  them  faTorable  for 
the  intended  establishment.  It  was  on  a  point  of  land  called 
Point  George,  having  a  very  good  liarbor,  where  veaseb,  not 
exceeding  two  hundred  tons  burden,  might  anchor  within  fifty 
y&rds  of  the  shore. 

After  a  day  thus  profitably  spent,  they  re-croaaed  the  river. 
but  landed  on  the  northern  shore  several  miles  above  the  anolior- 
ing  ground  of  the  Tonquin,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chinook|  and 
visited  the  village  of  that  tribe.  Here  they  were  received  witfc 
great  hospitality  by  the  chief,  who  was  named  Gomoomly,  a 
shrewd  old  savage,  with  but  one  eye,  who  will  occasionally  fifurt 
lu  this  narrative.  Each  village  forms  a  petty  sovereignty,  gov- 
erned by  its  own  chief,  who,  however,  possesses  but  little  authori- 
ty, unless  he  be  a  man  of  wealth  and  substance ;  that  ia  to  aay, 
possessed  of  canoes,  slaves,  and  wives.  The  greater  number  of 
these,  the  greater  is  the  chief  How  many  wives  this  one-eyed  po- 
tentate maintained  we  are  not  told,  but  he  certainly  poaaeaaed  great 
sway,  not  merely  over  his  own  tribe,  but  over  the  neighborhood. 

Having  mentioned  slaves,  we  would  observe  that  slavery  exists 
among  several  of  the  tribes  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
slaves  are  well  treated  while  in  good  health,  but  occupied  in  aU 
kinds  of  drudgery.  Should  they  become  useless,  however,  hf 
sickness  or  old  age,  they  are  totally  neglected,  and  left  to  periik; 
Qor  is  any  respect  paid  to  their  bodies  after  death. 

A  singular  custom  prevails,  not  merely  among  the  OUaoeh^ 
but  among  most  of  the  tribes  about  this  part  of  the  oomI|  vUflk 
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18  the  flattening  of  the  forehead.  The  process  by  which  thii 
deformity  is  effected  commences  immediately  after  birtL  The 
in&nt  is  laid  in  a  wooden  trough,  by  way  of  cradla  The  end  on 
which  the  head  reposes  is  higher  than  the  rest  A  padding  is 
placed  on  the  forehead  of  the  infant,  with  a  piece  of  bark  above 
it,  and  is  pressed  down  by  cords,  which  pass  through  holes  on 
each  side  of  the  trough.  As  the  tightening  of  the  padding  and 
the  pressing  of  the  head  to  the  board  is  gradual,  the  process 
is  said  not  to  be  attended  with  mucli  pain.  The  appearance  of 
the  infant,  however,  while  in  this  state  of  compression,  is  whimsi- 
cally hideous,  and  ^  its  little  black  eyes,"  we  are  told,  ^  being 
forced  out  by  the  tightness  of  the  bandages,  resemble  those  of  a 
mouse  choked  in  a  trap." 

About  a  year's  pressure  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  desired 
effect,  at  the  end  of  wUch  time  the  child  emerges  from  its  band- 
ages a  complete  flathead,  and  continues  so  through  life.  It  must 
be  noted,  however,  that  this  flattening  of  the  head  has  something 
in  it  of  aristocratieal  significancy,  like  the  crippling  of  the  feet 
among  Chinese  ladies  of  quality.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  sign  of 
freedom.  No  slave  is  permitted  to  bestow  this  enviable  deformity 
upon  his  child  ;  all  the  slaves,  therefore,  are  roundheads. 

With  this  worthy  tribe  of  Ohinooks  the  two  partners  passed  a 
part  of  the  day  very  agreeably.  M'Dougal,  who  was  somewhat  vain 
of  his  official  rank,  had  given  it  to  be  understood  that  they  were 
two  chiefs  of  a  great  trading  company,  about  to  be  established 
here,  and  the  quicksighted,  though  one-eyed  chief,  who  was  some- 
what practised  in  traffic  with  white  men,  immediately  perceived  the 
policy  of  cultivating  the  friendship  of  two  such  important  visitors 
He  r^aled  them,  therefore,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  with  abun- 
dance of  salmon  and  wappatoo.  The  next  mornings  March  7th, 
they  prepared  to  return  to  the  vessel,  according  to  promise. 
They  had  eleven  miles  of  open  bay  to  traverse ;  the  wind  was 
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freahi  the  wKwrn  ran  high.  GoiDComlj  remonntnted  with 
on  the  hmnrd  to  which  thoj  would  be  expoeed.  They  were 
lute,  howefer,  and  launched  their  boat,  while  the  wary  chieftain 
followed  at  some  short  distance  in  his  canoe.  Scarce  had  they 
rcwed  a  mile,  when  a  wave  broke  over  Uieir  boat  and  upaet  it 
They  were  in  inuninent  peril  of  dniwning,  eapecially  Mr 
M'Dougai,  who  could  not  swim.  Comcomly,  however,  came  bound* 
ing  over  the  waves  in  his  light  canoe,  and  snatched  them  from  a 
watery  grave. 

They  were  taken  on  shore  and  a  fire  made,  at  which  they  dried 
their  clothes,  after  which  Comcomly  conducted  them  back  to  his 
village.  Here  every  thing  was  done  that  could  be  devised  lor 
their  entertainment  during  three  days  tliat  they  were  detained 
by  bad  weather.  Oomcomly  made  his  people  perform  antics  be- 
fore them ;  and  his  wives  and  daughters  endeavored,  by  all  the 
soothing  and  endearing  arts  of  women,  to  find  favor  in  their  eyes 
Some  even  painted  their  bodies  with  red  clay,  and  anointed 
themselves  with  fish  oil,  to  give  additional  lustre  to  their  charma 
Mr.  M'Dongal  seems  to  have  had  a  heart  susceptible  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  gentler  sex.  Whether  or  no  it  was  first  toached 
on  this  occasion  we  do  not  learn ;  but  it  will  be  found,  in  tht 
course  of  this  work,  that  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  hospitaUs 
Comcomly  eventually  made  a  conquest  of  the  great  eri  of  tht 
American  Fur  Company. 

When  the  weather  had  moderated  and  the  sea  beoome  tranqmli 
the  one-eyed  chief  of  the  Chinooks  manned  his  state  canoe,  and 
conducted  his  guests  in  safety  to  the  ship,  where  they  were  wet 
oomcd  with  joy,  ior  apprehensions  had  been  felt  for  their  nfttj. 
('Omcomly  and  his  people  were  then  entertained  on  board  of  thi 
Tonquin,  and  liberally  rewarded  for  their  hospitality  and  iutiiuai 
They  returned  home  highly  satisfied,  promising  to  remain  fiutUU 
friends  and  allies  of  the  white  men. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Faom  die  report  qiade  by  the  two  exploring  partners,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  Point  Oeorge  should  be  the  site  of  the  trading  hoiue. 
These  gentlemen,  it  is  true,  were  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
place,  and  were  desirous  of  continuing  their  search ;  but  Oaptain 
Thorn  was  impatient  to  land  his  cargo  and  continue  his  voyage, 
and  protested  against  any  more  of  what  he  termed  '^  sporting 
excursions." 

Accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  April  the  launch  was  freighted 
with  all  things  necessary  for  the  purpose,  and  sixteen  persons  de- 
parted in  her  to  commence  the  establishment,  leaving  the  Tonquin 
to  follow  as  soon  as  the  harbor  could  be  sounded. 

Crossing  the  wide  mouth  of  the  river,  the  party  landed,  and 
encamped  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  bay  within  Point  George. 
The  situation  chosen  for  the  fortified  post  was  on  an  elevation 
focing  to  the  north,  with  the  wide  estuary,  its  sand  bars  and 
tumultuous  breakers  spread  out  before  it,  and  the  promontory  of 
Cape  Disappointment,  fifteen  miles  distant,  closing  the  prospect 
to  the  lefL  The  surrounding  country  was  in  all  the  fseshness  of 
spring ;  the  trees  were  in  the  young  leaf,  the  weather  was  superb^ 
and  every  thing  looked  delightful  to  men  just  emancipated  from 
a  long  confinement  on  shipboard.  The  Tonquin  shortly  after- 
wards made  her  way  through  the  intricate  chaihnel,  and  came  to 
anchor  in  the  little  bay,  and  was  saluted  from  the  encampment 
witn  three  voUies  of  musketry  and  three  cheers.  She  returned 
che  ailute  with  three  cheers  and  three  guns. 

All  hands  now  set  to  work  cutting  down  trees,  clearing  away 
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thiokeU,  and  marking  out  the  place  fiT  the  reaidcDoe,  storehoaM, 
and  powder  magatiDO,  which  wore  to  be  built  of  logs  and  ooverad 
with  bark.  Others  landed  the  tiuiburii  intended  for  the  frame  of  tht 
ooasting  vessel,  and  proceeded  to  put  them  together,  while  othen 
prepared  a  garden  spot,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  various  vegotablot. 

The  next  thought  was  to  give  a  name  to  the  embr}-o  metropo- 
lis :  the  one  that  naturally  presented  itself  was  that  of  the  pn^ 
jeotor  and  supporter  of  the  whole  entcrprisa  It  was  aooordingly 
named  Astoria. 

The  neighboring  Indians  now  swarmed  about  the  place.  Some 
brought  a  few  Und-otter  and  sea-otter  skins  to  barter,  but  in  very 
■canty  parcels ;  the  greater  number  came  prying  about  to  gratify 
their  curiosity,  for  they  are  Kaid  to  be  impertinently  imjuisitive ; 
while  not  a  few  came  with  no  other  design  than  to  pilfer ;  the 
laws  of  meum  and  tuum  being  but  slightly  respected  among 
them.  Some  of  them  beset  the  ship  in  their  canoes,  among  whom 
was  the  Chinook  chief  Comcomly,  and  his  liege  subjects.  These 
were  well  received  by  Mr.  M'Dongal,  who  was  delighted  with  an 
opportunity  of  entering  upon  his  functions,  and  aci|uiring  impor 
tance  in  the  eyes  of  his  future  neighbors.  The  confusion  thus 
produced  on  board,  and  the  derangement  of  the  cargo  caused  by 
this  petty  trade,  stirred  the  spleen  of  the  captain,  who  had  a 
sovereign  contempt  for  the  one-eyed  chieftain  and  all  his  crew. 
He  complained  loudly  of  having  his  ship  lumbered  by  a  host  d 
^  Indian  ragamuffins,"  who  had  not  a  skin  to  dispose  of,  and  at 
length  put  his  positive  interdict  upon  all  trafficking  on  board 
Upon  this  Mr.  M'Dongal  was  fain  to  land,  and  establish  hit  qutf* 
ters  at  the  encampment,  where  he  could  exercise  his  rights  •■! 
enjoy  his  dignities  without  control. 

The  feud,  however,  between  these  rival  powers  still  oontiiraal 
but  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  letter.  Day  after  day  and  week 
After  week  elapsed,  yei  the  storehouses  rei^uisite  for  tho  rocepckn 
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of  the  cargo  were  not  completed,  and  the  ship  was  detained  in 
port ;  while  the  captain  was  teased  by  frequent  requisitions  foi 
various  articles  for  the  use  of  the  establishment,  or  the  trade 
with  the  natives.  An  angry  correspondence  took  place,  in  which 
he  complained  bitterly  of  the  time  wasted  in  '^  smoking  and  sport- 
ing parties,"  as  he  termed  the  reconnoitering  expeditions,  and  in 
clearing  and  preparing  meadow  ground  and  turnip  patches,  instead 
of  dispatching  his  ship.  At  length  all  these  jarring  matters  were 
adjusted,  if  not  to  the  satisfaction,  at  least  to  the  acquiescence  of 
all  parties.  The  part  of  the  cargo  destined  for  the  use  of  Astoria 
was  landed,  and  the  ship  left  free  to  proceed  on  her  voyaga 

As  the  Tonquin  was  to  coast  to  the  north,  to  trade  lor  pel- 
tries at  the  di£ferent  harbors,  and  to  touch  at  Astoria  on  her 
return  in  the  autumn,  it  was  unanimously  determined  that  Mr. 
M'Kay  should  go  in  her  as  supercargo,  taking  with  him  Mr. 
Lewis  as  ship's  clerk.  On  the  first  of  June  the  ship  got  under 
way,  and  dropped  down  to  Baker's  Bay,  where  she  was  detained  for 
a  few  days  by  a  head  wind ;  but  early  in  the  morning  of  the  fifth 
stood  out  to  sea  with  a  fine  breeze  and  swelling  canvas,  and  swept 
ofiP  gayly  on  her  fatal  voyage,  from  which  she  was  never  to  return  t 

On  reviewing  the  conduct  of  Captain  Thorn,  and  examining 
his  peevish  and  somewhat  whimsical  correspondence,  the  impres- 
sion left  upon  our  mind  is,  upon  the  whole,  decidedly  in  his  favor. 
While  we  smile  at  the  simplicity  of  his  heart  and  the  narrowness 
of  his  views,  which  made  him  regard  every  thing  out  of  the  direct 
path  of  his  daily  duty,  and  the  rigid  exigencies  of  the  service,  as 
trivial  and  impertinent,  which  inspired  him  with  contempt  for  the 
swelling  vanity  of  some  of  his  coadjutors,  and  the  literary  exer- 
cises and  curious  researches  of  others,  we  cannot  but  applaud 
that  strict  and  conscientious  dev<^ion  to  the  interests  of  his  em- 
ploycFi  and  to  what  he  considered  the  true  objects  of  the  enter- 
priBe  in  which  he  was  engaged.     He   certainly  was  to  blame 
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ooeMJonaHy  for  the  tsperitj  of  his  manners,  and  the  arbitnij 
nature  of  hiB  measures,  yet  much  that  is  ezoeptionablo  in  this 
part  of  his  conduct  may  be  traced  to  rigid  notions  of  duty,  ae- 
quired  in  that  tyrannical  school,  a  ship  of  war,  and  to  the  oon 
struction  given  by  his  companions  to  the  orders  of  Mr.  Astor,  so 
bitle  in  conformity  with  his  own.  His  mind,  too,  appears  lo 
have  become  almost  diseased  by  the  suspicions  he  had  formed  aa 
to  the  loyalty  of  his  associates,  and  the  nature  of  their  ultimate 
designs ;  yet  on  this  point  there  were  circumstances  to,  in  some 
measure,  justify  him.  The  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Qreat  Britain  were  at  that  time  in  a  critical  state ;  in  fiiet, 
the  two  countries  were  on  the  eve  of  a  war.  Several  of  the  part- 
ners were  British  subjects,  and  might  bo  ready  to  desert  the  flag 
under  which  they  acted,  should  a  war  take  place.  Their  appli* 
cation  to  the  British  minister  at  New-York  shows  the  dubious  feel- 
ing with  which  they  had  embarked  in  the  present  enterprise.  They 
had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Northwest  Company,  and  mi^t 
be  disposed  to  rally  again  under  that  association,  should  events 
thi  eaten  the  prosperity  of  this  embryo  establishment  of  Mr. 
Astor.  Besides,  we  hav  the  fact,  averred  to  us  by  one  of  the 
partners,  that  some  of  them,  who  were  young  and  heedless,  took 
a  mischievous  and  unwarrantable  pleasure  in  playing  upon  IIm 
jealous  temper  of  the  captain,  and  affecting  mysterious  oonsoltap 
tions  and  sinister  movements. 

These  circumstances  are  cited  in  palliation  of  the  doubts  and 
surmises  of  Captain  Thorn,  which  might  otherwise  appear  strange 
and  unreasonable.  That  most  of  the  partners  were  perfectly  up- 
right and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them 
we  are  fully  satisfied  ;  still  the  honest  captain  was  not  inTmriably 
wrong  in  his  suspicions ;  and  that  he  formed  a  pretty  just  opia- 
ion  of  the  integrity  of  that  aspiring  personage,  Mr.  WITn^l, 
will  be  substantially  proved  in  the  sequel 
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CHAPTER  X. 

While  the  Astorians  were  busily  occupied  in  completing  theii 
&otory  and  fort,  a  report  was  brought  to  them  bj  an  Indian  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  river,  that  a  party  of  thirty  white  men  had 
appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  and  were  actually  build- 
ing houses  at  the  second  rapids.  This  information  caused  much 
disquiet  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Northwest  Con^ 
pany  had  established  posts  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in 
a  district  called  by  them  New  Caledonia,  which  extended  from  lat 
52^  to  55°  north|  being  within  the  British  territories.  It  was  now 
apprehended  that  they  were  advancing  within  the  American 
limits,  and  were  endeavoring  to  seize  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  and  forestall  the  American  Fur  Company  in  the  surround- 
ing trade ;  in  which  case  bloody  feuds  might  be  anticipated,  such 
aa  had  prevailed  between  the  rival  fur  companies  in  former 
days. 

A  reconnoitring  party  was  sent  up  the  river  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  the  report  They  ascended  to  the  foot  of  the  first  rapid, 
about  two  hundred  miles,  but  could  hear  nothing  of  any  white 
men  being  in  the  neighborhood. 

Not  long  after  their  return,  however,  further  accounts  were 
received,  by  two  wandering  Indians,  which  established  the  fact,  that 
the  Northwest  Company  had  actually  erected  a  trading-house  on 
the  Spokan  River,  which  falls  into  the  north  branch  of  the 
Golnmbia. 

What  rendered  this  intelligence  the  more  disquieting,  ma  tb« 
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inability  of  tlic  Afltorians,  in  their  prcMnt  reduced  state  ■■  te 
numbers,  and  the  cxigoncioM  of  their  new  cstabliiihnient,  to  furnish 
dotachmentH  to  penetrate  the  ctiuntry  in  different  directions,  and 
fix  the  posts  necessary  to  secure  the  interior  trade. 

It  was  resolved,  htiwever,  at  any  rate,  to  advance  a  ooanter 
chock  to  this  post  on  the  S|M)kan,  and  one  of  the  partners,  Mr. 
David  Stuart,  prepared  to  set  out  for  the  purpose  with  eight  dmb 
and  a  small  astuirtnient  of  goods.  lie  was  to  be  guided  hj  tlw 
two  Indians,  who  knew  the  country,  and  promi;4ad  to  take  him  to 
a  place  not  far  from  the  Spokan  River,  and  in  a  neighborhood 
abounding  with  beaver.  Here  he  was  to  establish  himself  and  to 
remain  for  a  time,  provided  he  found  the  situation  advantageooi 
and  the  natives  friendly. 

On  the  1 5th  of  July,  when  Mr.  Stuart  was  nearly  ready  to  em- 
bark, a  canoe  made  its  appearance,  standing  for  the  harbor,  and 
manned  by  nine  white  men.  Much  speculation  took  place  who 
these  strangers  could  be,  for  it  was  too  soon  to  expect  their  own 
people,  under  Mr.  Hunt,  who  were  to  cross  the  continent  As 
the  canoe  drew  near,  the  British  standard  was  distinguished :  on 
coming  to  land,  one  of  the  crow  stepped  on  shore,  and  announced 
himself  as  Mr.  David  Thompson,  astronomer,  and  partner  of  the 
Northwest  Company.  According  to  his  account,  he  had  set  out 
in  the  preceding  year  with  a  tolerably  strong  party,  and  a  supply 
of  Indian  goods,  to  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  part  of  hii 
people,  however,  had  deserted  him  on  the  eastern  side,  and  ie> 
turned  with  the  goods  to  the  nearest  northwest  post  He  had 
persisted  in  crossing  the  mountains  with  eight  men,  who  remained 
tme  to  him.  They  had  traversed  the  higher  regions,  and  Ten- 
tured  near  the  source  of  the  Columbia,  where,  in  the  spring,  Ihny 
had  oonstructed  a  cedar  canoe,  the  same  in  which  they  had  waehed 
Astoria. 

ThiBi  in  fiust,  was  the  party  dispatched  by  the  NorlkMl 
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Compunj  to  anticipate  Mr.  Astor  in  bis  intention  of  effecting  a 
Bettlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  Kiver.  It  appoara, 
from  information  subsequently  derived  from  other  sources,  that 
Mr.  Thompson  had  pushed  on  his  course  with  great  haste,  calling 
at  all  the  Indian  villages  in  his  march,  presenting  them  with 
British  flags,  and  even  planting  them  at  the  forks  of  the  rivers 
proclaiming  formally  that  he  took  possession  of  the  country  in 
the  name  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  for  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany. As  his  original  plan  was  defeated  by  the  desertion  of  his 
people,  it  is  probable  that  he  descended  the  river  simply  to  recon- 
noitre, and  ascertain  whether  an  American  settlement  had  boen 
oommeuced. 

Mr.  Thompson  was,  no  doubt,  the  first  white  man  who  de- 
scended the  northern  branch  of  the  Columbia  from  so  near  its 
source.  Lewis  and  Clarke  struck  the  main  body  of  the  river  at 
the  forks,  about  four  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth.  They  en- 
tered it  from  Lewis  River,  its  southern  branch,  and  thence 
descended. 

Though  Mr.  Thompson  could  be  considered  as  little  better 
than  a  spy  in  the  camp,  ho  was  received  with  great  cordiality  by 
Mr.  M'Dougal,  who  had  a  lurking  feeling  of  companionship  and 
good-will  for  all  of  the  Northwest  Company.  He  invited  him  to 
head-quarters,  where  he  and  his  people  were  hospitably  enters 
tained.  Nay,  further,  being  somewhat  in  extremity,  he  was  fur* 
nished  by  Mr.  M'Dougal  with  goods  and  provisions  for  his  journey 
back,  across  the  mountains,  much  against  the  wishes  of  Mr* 
David  Stuart,  who  did  not  think  the  object  of  his  visit  entitled 
him  to  any  favor. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  Mr.  Stuart  set  out  upon  his  expedition 

to  the  interior.     His  party  consisted  of  four  of  the  clerks,  Messrs. 

Fillet,  Boss,  MXennon,  and  Montigny,  two  Canadian  voyagenrs, 

and  two  natives  of  the  Sandwich  islands.     They  had  three  canoes 
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well  liiden  with  prorisions,  and  with  goodB  tnd  neoeisarlet  for  m 
trading  estallishment. 

Mr.  Thompson  and  his  party  act  out  in  company  with  iheai 
it  being  hia  intention  to  proceed  direct  to  MonvreaL  The  pari* 
ners  at  Astoria  forwarded  bj  him  a  short  letter  to  Mr.  Aator 
informing  him  of  their  safe  arrival  at  the  month  of  the  Golomliia 
and  that  they  had  not  yet  heard  of  Mr.  Hunt  The  little  aqnaidp 
ron  of  canoes  set  sail  with  a  favorable  brccae,  and  soon  paaael 
Tongue  Point,  a  long,  high,  and  rocky  promontory,  covered  with 
trees,  and  stretching  hr  into  the  river.  Opposite  to  this,  on  thm 
northern  shore,  is  a  deep  bay,  where  the  Columbia  anchored  at 
the  time  of  the  discovery,  and  which  is  still  called  Gray's  Bay, 
from  the  name  of  her  commander. 

From  hence,  the  general  course  of  the  river  for  about  seventy 
miles,  was  nearly  southeast ;  varying  in  breadth  according  to  its 
bays  and  indentations,  and  navigable  for  vessels  of  three  hundrei 
tons.  The  shores  were  in  some  places  high  and  rocky,  with  low 
marshy  islands  at  their  feet,  subject  to  inundation,  and  covered 
with  willows,  poplars,  and  other  trees  that  love  an  alluvial  soil 
Sometimes  the  mountains  receded,  and  gave  plaoe  to  beautilu] 
plains  and  noble  forests.  While  the  river  margin  was  richly 
fringed  with  trees  of  deciduous  foliage,  the  rough  uplands  were 
crowned  by  majestic  pines,  and  firs  of  gigantic  sue,  some  tower- 
ing to  the  height  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  feet,  with 
proportionate  circumference.  Out  of  these  the  Indians  wrooght 
their  groat  canoes  and  pirogues. 

At  one  part  of  the  river,  they  passed,  on  the  northern  side,  an 
isolated  rock,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  rising  from 
low  marshy  soil,  and  totally  disconnected  with  the  adjacent 
mountains.  This  was  held  in  great  reverence  by  the  neighboring 
Indians,  being  one  of  their  principal  places  of  sepulture.  The 
same  provident  care  for  the  deceased  that  p«'evaiLi  anMmglkl 
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Wanting  tribes  of  tlio  prairies  is  observable  among  the  pisoatory 
tribes  of  the  rivers  and  sea-eoaat  Among  the  former,  the  favor- 
ite horse  of  the  hunter  is  buried  with  him  in  the  same  funereal 
mound,  and  his  bow  and  arrows  arc  laid  by  his  side,  that  he  may 
be  perfectly  equipped  for  the  "happy  hunting  grounds"  of  the 
land  of  spirits.  Among  the  latter,  the  Indian  is  wrapped  in  his 
mantle  of  skins,  laid  in  his  canoe,  with  his  paddle,  his  fishing 
spear,  and  other  implements  beside  him,  and  placed  aloft  on 
some  rock  or  other  eminence  overlooking  the  river,  or  bay,  or 
lake,  that  he  has  frequented.  He  is  thus  fitted  out  to  launch 
away  upon  those  placid  streams  and  sunny  lakes  stocked  with 
all  kinds  of  fish  and  waterfowl,  which  are  prepared  in  the  next 
world  for  those  who  have  acquitted  themselves  as  good  sons,  good 
fathers,  good  husbands,  and,  above  all,  good  fishermen,  during 
their  mortal  sojourn. 

The  isolated  rock  in  question  presented  a  spectacle  of  the 
kind,  numerous  dead  bodies  being  deposited  in  canoes  on  its 
summit ;  while  on  poles  around  were  trophies,  oi\  rather,  funereal 
offerings  of  trinkets,  garments,  baskets  of  roots,  and  other  articles 
for  the  use  of  the  deceased.  A  reverential  feeling  protects  these 
sacred  spots  from  robbery  or  insult  The  friends  of  the  deceased, 
especially  the  women,  repair  here  at  sunrise  and  sunset  for  some 
time  after  his  death,  singing  his  funeral  dirge,  and  uttering  loud 
wailings  and  lamentations. 

From  the  number  of  dead  bodies  in  canoes  observed  upon  this 
rock  by  the  first  explorers  of  the  river,  it  received  the  name  of 
Mount  Coffin,  which  it  continues  to  bear. 

Beyond  this  rock  they  passed  the  mouth  of  a  river  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Oolumbia,  which  appeared  to  take  its  rise  in  a 
distant  mountain,  covered  with  snow.  The  Indian  name  of  this 
river  was  the  Cowleskee.  Some  miles  further  on  they  came  to 
Uie  great  Columbian  valley,  so  called  by  Lewis  and  Clarka    It 
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is  sixty  milos  in  width,  sod  extonds  fsr  to  the  sonth-soatbctysi 
botween  parallel  ridges  of  mountains,  which  bound  it  on  the  east 
and  west  Through  the  centre  of  thiH  valley  (lowed  a  large  and 
beautiful  stream,  called  the  Wallamot,*  which  came  wandering 
for  sereral  hundred  miles,  through  a  yrt  unexplored  wildemeas 
The  sheltered  situation  of  this  immense  valley  had  an  obvioos 
effeet  upon  the  climate.  It  was  a  region  of  great  beauty  and 
luxuriance,  with  lakes  and  pools,  and  green  meadows  shaded  by 
noble  groves.  Various  tribes  were  said  to  reside  in  this  vaUey, 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  Wallamot 

About  eight  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wallamot  the  Utile 
tquadron  arrived  at  Vancouver's  Point,  so  called  in  honor  of  thai 
celebrated  voyager  by  his  lieutenant  (Broughton)  when  he  ex- 
plored the  river.  This  point  is  said  to  present  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenes  on  the  Columbia ;  a  lovely  meadow,  with  a  nlver 
sheet  of  limpid  water  in  the  centre,  enlivened  by  wildfowl,  a  range 
of  hills  crowned  by  forests,  while  the  prospect  is  closed  by  Mount 
Ilood,  a  magnificent  mountain  rising  into  a  lofty  peak,  and  cov- 
ered with  snow ;  the  ultimate  landmark  of  the  first  explorers  of 
the  river. 

Point  Vancouver  is  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Astoria. 
Here  the  reflux  of  the  tide  ceases  to  be  perceptible.  To  this  plaes 
vessels  of  two  and  three  hundred  tons  burden  may  ascend  The 
party  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Stuart  had  been  three  or  fcrnr 
days  in  reaching  it,  though  we  have  forborne  to  notice  theii' daily 
progress  and  nightly  encampments. 

From  Point  Vancouver  the  river  turned  towards  the  northeast 
and  became  more  contracted  and  rapid,  with  occasional  islands 
and  frequent  sand-banks.  These  inlands  are  -furnished  with  s 
number  of  ponds,  and  at  certain  seasons  abound  with 
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brandts,  cranes,  gulls,  plover,  and  other  wild-fowl  The  shorea^ 
too,  are  low,  and  closely  wooded,  and  such  an  undergrowth  of 
Tines  and  rushes  as  to  be  almost  impassable. 

About  thirty  miles  above  Point  Vancouver  the  mountains 
again  approach  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  Is  bordered  by 
•tupendous  precipices,  covered  with  the  fir  and  the  white  cedar, 
and  enlivened  occasionally  by  beautiful  cascades  leaping  from  a 
great  height,  and  sending  up  wreaths  of  vapor.  One  of  theso 
precipices,  or  clifiis,  is  curiously  worn  by  time  and  weather  so  as 
to  have  the  appearance  of  a  ruined  fortress,  with  towers  and  bat- 
tlements, beetling  high  above  the  river ;  while  two  small  cascades, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  pitch  down  from  the  fissures 
of  the  rocks. 

The  turbulence  and  rapidity  of  the  current  continually  aug- 
menting as  they  advanced,  gave  the  voyagers  intimation  that  they 
were  approaching  the  great  obstructions  of  the  river,  and  at 
length  they  arrived  at  Strawberry  Island,  so  called  by  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  first  rapid.  As  this  part  of 
the  Columbia  will  be  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  being  the  scene  of  some  of  its  incidents,  we  shall  give  a 
general  description  of  it  in  this  place. 

The  falls  or  rapids  of  the  Columbia  are  situated  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
first  is  a  perpendicular  cascade  of  twenty  feet,  after  which  there 
is  a  swift  descent  for  a  mile,  between  islands  of  hard  black  rock, 
to  another  pitch  of  eight  feet  divided  by  two  rocks.  About 
two  and  a  half  miles  below  this  the  river  expands  into  a  wide 
basin,  seemingly  dammed  up  by  a  perpendicular  ridge  of  black 
rock.  A  current,  however,  set8  diagonally  to  the  left  of  this 
rocky  barrier,  where  there  is  a  chasm  forty-fiv^  yards  in  widtL 
Through  this  the  whole  body  of  the  river  roars  along,  swelling 
and  whirlirg  and  boiling  for  some  distance  in  the  wildest  con- 
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fbnon.  Through  thia  trcmcndoas  channel  the  intrepid  ezplonn 
of  the  riTer,  Lewie  and  CUrko,  passed  safely  in  their  bo«la ;  the 
danger  being,  not  from  the  rocks,  but  from  the  great  raigea  and 
whirlpools. 

At  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  loot  of  this 
narrow  channel  is  a  rapid,  formed  by  two  rooky  lalaiidB;  and 
two  miles  beyond  is  a  second  great  &11,  orer  a  ledge  of  roeks 
twenty  feet  high,  extending  nearly  from  shore  to  shore.  The 
riyer  is  again  compressed  into  a  channel  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
feet  wide,  worn  through  a  rough  bed  of  hard  blaek  rock,  along 
which  it  boils  and  roars  with  great  fury  for  the  distance  of  three 
miles.     This  is  called  "  The  Long  Narrows." 

Here  is  the  great  fishing  place  of  the  Columbia.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year,  whcu  the  water  is  high,  the  salmon  aaeend 
the  riTcr  in  incredible  numbers.  As  they  pass  through  this  nar- 
row strait,  the  Indians,  standing  on  the  rocks,  or  on  the  end  of 
wooden  stages  projecting  from  the  banks,  scoop  them  ap  with 
small  nets  distended  on  hoops  and  attached  to  long  handles,  and 
cast  them  on  the  shore. 

They  are  then  cured  and  packed  in  a  peculiar  manner.  After 
haying  been  opened  and  disembowelled,  they  are  exposed  to  the 
sun  on  scaffolds  erected  on  the  riyer  banka  When  soflieiently 
dry,  they  are  pounded  fine  between  two  stones,  pressed  into  the 
smallest  compass,  and  packed  in  baskets  or  bales  of  grass  ant* 
ting,  about  two  feet  long  and  one  in  diameter,  lined  with  the  cvred 
skin  of  a  salmon.  The  top  is  likewise  coyered  with  fish  skin% 
secured  by  cords  passing  through  holes  in  the  edge  of  the  hssksl 
Packages  are  then  made,  each  containing  twelye  of  these  bsle% 
seyen  at  bottom,  fiye  at  top,  pressed  close  to  each  other,  with  thb 
oorded  side  upward,  wrapped  in  mats  and  corded.  These 
placed  in  dry  situations,  and  again  coyered  with  matUng. 
of  these  packages  contains  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  pounds 
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df  dried  fish,  which  in  this  state  will  keep  sound  for  seFeral 
years.* 

We  have  given  this  process  at  some  length,  as  furnished  by 
the  first  explorers,  because  it  marks  a  practised  ingenuity  in  pre 
paring  articles  of  traffic  for  a  market,  seldom  seen  among  our 
aboriginals.  For  like  reasons  we  would  make  especial  mention 
of  the  village  of  Wish-ram,  at  the  head  of  the  Long  Narrows,  as 
being  a  solitary  instance  of  an  aboriginal  trading  mart,  or  empo- 
rium. Here  the  salmon  caught  in  the  neighboring  rapids  were 
^'  warehoused,"  to  await  customers.  Hither  the  tribes  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  repaired  with  the  fish  of  the  ^ea-coast,  the 
roots,  berries,  and  especially  the  wappatoo,  gathered  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  river,  together  with  goods  and  trinkets  obtained 
from  the  ships  which  casually  visit  the  coast  Hither  also  the 
tribes  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  brought  down  horses,  bear- 
grass,  quamash,  and  other  commodities  of  the  interior.  The 
merchant  fishermen  at  the  falls  acted  as  middlemen  or  factors, 
and  passed  the  objects  of  traffic,  as  it  were,  cross-handed ;  trading 
away  part  of  the  wares  received  from  the  mountain  tribes  to  those 
of  the  river  and  the  plains,  and  vice  versa:  their  packages  of 
pounded  salmon  entered  largely  into  the  system  of  barter,  and 
being  carried  off  in  opposite  directions,  found  their  way  to  tlie 
savage  hunting  camps  far  in  the  interior,  and  to  the  casual  white 
traders  who  touched  upon  the  coast. 

We  have  already  noticed  certain  contrarieties  of  character 
between  the  Indian  tribes,  produced  by  their  diet  and  mode  of 
life  ;  and  nowhere  are  they  more  apparent  than  about  the  falls  of 
the  Columbia.  The  Indians  of  this  great  fishing  mart  are  repre- 
sented by  the  earliest  explorers  as  sleeker  and  fatter,  but  loss 
hardy  and  active,  than  the  tribes  of  the  mountains  and  the  prai- 
ries,  who  live  by  hunting,  or  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  river, 

*  Lewis  and  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 
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where  fish  is  scanty,  and  the  inhabitants  must  eke  out  their  maHtk 
bisteuce  bjr  diggmg  roots  or  ehasing  the  deer.  Indeed,  whoneiw 
an  Indian  of  the  upper  eountry  is  too  lasy  to  hunt,  yet  is  fond  oi 
good  living,  he  repairs  to  the  falb,  to  live  in  abundance  without 
abor. 

"  By  such  worthless  dogs  as  these,"  says  an  honest  traJor  is 
his  journal,  which  now  lies  before  us,  **  by  such  worthless  dogs  as 
these  are  these  noted  fishing-places  peopled,  which,  like  our  great 
cities,  nuiy  with  propriety  be  called  the  head-quarters  of  vitiated 
prindples." 

The  habits  of  trade  and  the  avidity  of  gain  have  their  oo^ 
rupting  effects  even  in  the  wilderness,  as  may  be  instanced  in  the 
members  of  this  aboriginal  emporium ;  for  the  same  journalist 
denounces  them  as  "  saucy,  impudent  rascals,  who  will  steal  whes 
they  can,  and  pillage  whenever  a  weak  party  falls  in  their  power." 

That  he  does  not  belie  them  will  be  evidenced  hereafter,  whea 
we  have  occasion  again  to  touch  at  Wish-ram  and  navigate  the 
rapids.  In  the  present  instance  the  travellers  effected  the  labo- 
rious ascent  of  this  part  of  the  river,  with  all  its  various  per* 
tages,  without  molestation,  and  once  more  launched  away  in 
smooth  water  above  the  high  &lls. 

The  two  parties  continued  together,  without  material  impedi* 
ment,  for  three  or  four  hundred  miles  further  up  the  Columbia; 
Mr.  Thompson  appearing  to  take  great  interest  in  the  suooeas  of 
Mr.  Stuart,  and  pointing  out  places  favorable,  as  he  said,  to  the 
establishment  of  his  eohtemplated  trading  post 

Mr.  Stuart,  who  distrusted  his  sincerity,  at  length  pretended 
to  adopt  his  advice,  and,  taking  leave  of  him,  remained  as  if  to 
establish  himself^  while  the  other  proceeded  on  his  oourse  towardi 
the  mountains.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  &irly  departed,  thsa 
Mr.  Stuart  again  pushed  forward,  under  guidance  of  the  1st 
Indians,  nor  did  he  stop  until  he  had  arrived  within  about  oM 
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hundred  and  forty  miles  of  the  Spokan  River,  which  he  considc  red 
near  enough  to  keep  the  rival  establishment  in  check. 

The  place  which  he  pitched  upon  for  his  trading  post  was  a 
point  of  land  about  three  miles  in  length  and  two  in  brcadtli, 
Ijrmed  by  the  junction  of  the  Oakinagan  with  the  Columbia. 
The  former  is  a  river  which  has  its  source  in  a  considerable  lake 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west  of  the  point  of  junction. 
The  two  rivers,  about  the  place  of  their  confluence,  are  bordered 
by  immense  prairies  covered  with  herbage,  but  destitute  of  trees 
The  point  itself  was  ornamented  with  wild  flowers  of  every  hue, 
in  which  innumerable  humming-birds  were  ^  banqueting  nearly 
the  livelong  day." 

The  situation  of  this  point  appeared  to  be  well  adapted  for 
a  trading  post  The  climate  was  salubrious,  the  soil  fertile,  the 
rivers  well  stocked  with  fish,  the  natives  peaceable  and  friendly. 
There  were  easy  communications  with  the  interior  by  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Columbia  and  the  lateral  stream  of  the  Oakinagan, 
while  the  downward  current  of  the  Columbia' furnished  a  highway 
to  Astoria. 

Availing  himself^  therefore,  of  the  driftwood  which  had  col- 
lected in  quantities  in  the  neighboring  bends  of  the  river,  Mr. 
Stuart  and  his  men  set  to  work  to  erect  a  house,  which  in  a  little 
while  was  sufficiently  completed  for  their  residence ;  and  thus 
was  established  the  first  interior  post  of  the  company  We  will 
pow  return  to  notice  the  progress  of  affairs  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Oolnmbia. 

5» 
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CHAPTER  XL 

The  sailing  of  Uio  Tonquin,  and  tho  departure  of  Mr. 
Stuart  and  Lis  detachment,  had  produced  a  striking  efl 

Safiairs  at  Astoria.  The  natives  who  had  swarmed  about  tfa 
began  immediately  to  drop  ofif^  until  at  length  not  an  Indi 

.  ^  to  be  seen.     This,  at  first,  was  attributed  to  the  want  of  | 

with  which  to  trade ;  but  in  a  little  while  the  mystery  3 
plained  in  a  more  alarming  manner.  A  conspiracy  was  1 
be  on  foot  among  the  neighboring  tribes  to  make  a  coi 

.  41  attack  upon  the  white  men,  now  that  they  were  so  redv 

number.  For  this  purpose  there  had  been  a  gathering  < 
riors  in  a  neighboring  bay,  under  pretext  of  fishing  for  stu 

A  and  fleets  of  canoes  were  expected  to  join  them  from  thi 

j  ,  ■  and  south.     Even  Gomcomly,  the  one-eyed  chief,  notwithst 

^  his  professed  friendship  for  Mr.  M'IX>ugal,  was  strongly  sui 

of  being  concerned  in  this  general  combination. 

Alarmed  at  rumors  of  this  impending  danger,  the  As 
suspended  their  regular  labor,  and  set  to  work,  with  all  hj 
throw  up  temporary  works  for  refuge  and  defence.  In  the 
of  a  few  days  they  surrounded  their  dwelling-house  and 
lines  with  a  picket  fence  ninety  feet  8<juare,  flanked  by  t\ 
tions,  on  which  were  mounted  four  four-pounders.  Bve 
they  exercised  themselves  in  the  use  of  their  weapons,  m 
qualify  themselves  for  military  duty,  and  at  night  as 
themselves  in  their  fortress  and  posted  sentinels,  to 
against  surprise.  In  this  way  they  hoped,  even  in  case  of 
to  be  able  to  hold  out  until  tlie  arrival  of  the  party  to  1 
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diioted  by  Mr.  Hunt  across  the  Rooky  Mountains,  or  until  the 
return  of  the  Tonquin.  The  latter  dependence,  however,  was 
doomed  soon  to  be  destroyed.  Early  in  August,  a  wandering 
band  of  savages  from  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  made  their 
appearance  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  where  they  came  to 
fish  for  sturgeon.  They  brought  disastrous  accounts  of  the  Ton 
quin,  which  were  at  first  treated  as  mere  fables,  but  which  wera 
too  sadly  confirmed  by  a  different  tribe  that  arrived  a  few  days 
subsequently.  We  shall  relate  the  circumstances  of  this  melan- 
choly affair  as  correctly  as  the  casual  discrepancies  in  the  state- 
ments that  have  reached  us  will  permit. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  Tonquin  set  sail  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  on  the  fifth  of  June.  The  whole  number  of 
persons  on  board  amounted  to  twenty-three.  In  one  of  the  outer 
bays  they  picked  up,  from  a  fishing  canoe,  an  Indian  named 
Lamazee,  who  had  already  made  two  voyages  along  the  coast,  and 
knew  something  of  the  language  of  the  various  tribes.  He 
agreed  to  accompany  them  as  interpreter. 

Steering  to  the  north.  Captain  Thorn  arrived  in  a  few  days  at 
Yanoouver's  Island,  and  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Neweetee, 
very  much  against  the  advice  of  his  Indian  interpreter,  who 
warned  him  against  the  perfidious  character  of  the  natives  of 
this  part  of  the  coast  Numbers  of  canoes  soon  came  off,  bring- 
ing sea-otter  skins  to  sell  It  was  too  late  in  the  day  to  com- 
mence a  traffic,  but  Mr.  M'Kay,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  the 
men,  went  on  shore  to  a  large  village  to  visit  Wicananish,  th 
chief  of  the  surrounding  territory,  six  of  the  natives  remaining 
on  board  as  hostages.  He  was  received  with  great  professions  of 
friendship,  entertained  hospitably,  and  a  couch  of  sea-otter  skins 
iras  prepared  for  him  in  the  dwelling  of  the  chieftain,  where  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  pass  the  night. 

In  the  morning,  before  Mr.  M'Kay  had  returned  to  the  ship 
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great  nnmbera  of  the  nattvca  came  off  in  their  canoes  to  tradfl^ 
beaded  by  two  sons  of  Wicananisb.  As  tbcy  brought  abuudanee 
of  aea-ottcr  skins,  and  there  was  CTery  appearance  of  a  briak 
trade,  Captain  Thorn  did  not  wait  for  the  return  of  Mr.  M^Kay, 
but  spread  his  wares  upon  deck,  making  a  tempting  dispbrf  of 
blankets,  cloths,  knives,  beads,  and  fish-hooks,  expecting  a  prompt 
and  profitable  sale.  The  Indians,  however,  were  not  so  eager  and 
simple  as  he  had  suppof*cd,  having  learned  the  art  of  bargainiqg 
and  the  value  of  merchandise  from  the  casual  traders  along  the 
coast  They  were  guided,  too,  by  a  shrewd  old  chief  named  Noih 
kamis,  who  had  grown  gray  in  traffic  with  New  England  akippen^ 
and  prided  himself  upon  bis  acutcncss.  His  opinion  seemed  to 
regulate  the  market  When  Captain  Thorn  made  tibat  he  eo» 
sidered  a  liberal  offer  for  an  otter  skin,  the  wily  old  Indian  treated 
it  with  scorn,  and  asked  more  than  double.  His  comradea  all 
took  their  cue  from  him,  and  not  an  otter-skin  was  to  be  had  al 
a  reasonable  rate. 

The  old  fellow,  however,  overshot  his  mark,  and  miatook  the 
character  of  the  man  he  was  treating  with.     Tliorn  was  a  plaia, 
straight-forward  sailor,  who  never  had  two  minds  nor  two  priotf 
in  his  dealings,  was  deficient  in  patience  and  pliancy,  and  totally 
wanting  in  the  chicanery  of  traffic.     lie  had  a  vast  deal  of 
but  honest  pride  in  his  nature,  and,  moreover,  held  Um 
savage  race  in  sovereign  contempt     Abandoning  all  forthir 
attempts,  therefore,  to  bargain  with  his  shuffling  customen,  hff 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  paced  up  and  down  tki 
deck  in  sullen  silence.     The  cunning  old  Indian  followed  him  K 
and  fro,  holding  out  a  sea-otter  skin  to  liira  at  every  turn,  siJ 
pestering  him  to  trade.     Finding  other  wca.is  unavailing,  ki 
suddenly  changed  his  tone,  and  began  to  jocr  and  banter  Ua 
upon  the  mean  prices  he  offered      Thi»  wns  too  mHoh  fiDrlhi 
patienee  of  the  captain,  who  was  never  roaiarkuble  fur  rclioUpg* 
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okt.  espeeijdly  when  at  his  own  expense.  Turning  suddenly 
ipoD  his  persecutor,  he  snatched  the  proffered  otter  skin  from 
ds  hands,  rubbed  it  in  his  face,  and  dismissed  him  over  the  side 
if  the  ship  with  no  very  complimentary  application  to  accelerate 
bis  exit  He  then  kicked  the  peltries  to  the  right  and  left  about 
tiic  deck,  and  broke  up  the  market  in  the  most  ignominious 
nyumer.  Old  Nookamis  made  for  shore  in  a  furious  passion,  in 
Mth  he  was  joined  by  Shewish,  one  of  the  sons  of  Wicaoanish, 
vho  weat  off  breathing  vengeance,  and  the  ship  was  soon  aban* 
dmed  by  the  natives. 

When  Mr.  M'Kay  returned  on  board,  the  interpreter  related 

what  had  passed,  and  begged  him  to  prevail  upon  the  captain  to 

Bake  sail,  as,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  temper  and  pride  of  the 

people  of  the  place,  he  was  sure  they  would  resent  the  indignity 

offered  to  one  of  their  chiefs.    Mr.  M'Kay,  who  himself  possessed 

nme  experience  of  Indian  character,  went  to  the  captain,  who 

was  still  pacing  the  deck  in  moody  humor,  represented  the  dan 

Ser  to  which  his  hasty  act  had  exposed  the  vessel,  and  urged  him 

to  weigh  anchor.     The  captain  made  light  of  his  counsels,  and 

pointed  to  his  cannon  and  firearms  as  a  sufficient  safeguard 

tgiiost  naked  savages.     Further  remonstrances  only  provoked 

ttonting  replies  and  sharp  altercations.     The  day  passed  away 

without  any  signs  of  hostility,  and  at  night  the  captain  retired  as 

^SfuH  to  his  cabin,  taking  no  more  than  the  usual  precautions. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  daybreak,  while  the  captain  and 
Mr.  M'Kay  were  yet  asleep,  a  canoe  came  alongside  in  which  were 
twenty  Indians,  commanded  by  young  Shewish.  They  were  un- 
■nned.  their  aspect  and  demeanor  friendly,  and  they  held  up  otter 
ikins,  and  made  signs  indicative  of  a  wish  to  trade.  The  caution 
*ij(niked  by  Mr.  Astor,  in  respect  to  the  admission  of  Indians  on 
^^  of  the  ship,  had  been  neglected  for  some  time  past  j  and 
toeofioer  of  the  watch,  perceiving  those  in  the  canoe  to  be  with- 
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out  weftpons,  and  haTing  received  no  orders  to  the  o 
rciidilj  permitted  them  to  mount  the  deck.     Another  em 
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V 

i;  Ruccccdcd,  the  crew  of  which  was  likewise  admitted.     In 

Jl 

4*  while  other  canoes  came  off,  and  Indians  were  soon  clai 

into  the  yessel  on  all  sides. 

The  officer  of  the  watch  now  felt  alarmed,  and  called 
tain  Thorn  and  Mr.  M'Kay.  By  the  time  they  came  on 
was  thronged  with  Indians.  The  interpreter  noticed 
M'Kay  that  many  of  the  natiyes  wore  short  mantles  of  sk 
intimated  a  suspicion  that  they  were  secretly  armed.  Mr. 
urged  the  captain  to  clear  the  ship  and  get  under  way.  I 
made  light  of  the  advice ;  but  the  augmented  swarm  of 
about  the  ship,  and  the  numbers  still  putting  off  from  i 
length  awakened  his  distrust,  and  he  ordered  some  of  the 
weigh  anchor,  while  some  were  sent  aloft  to  make  saiL 

The  Indians  now  offered  to  trade  with  the  captain  on 
terms,  prompted,  apparently,  by  the  approaching  departiu 
ship.  Accordingly,  a  hurried  trade  was  commenced.  T! 
articles  sought  by  the  savages  in  barter,  were  knives ;  mi 
some  were  supplied  they  moved  off,  and  others  succeeds 
degrees  they  were  thus  distributed  about  the  deck,  and 
weapona 

The  anchor  was  now  nearly  up,  the  saik  were  loose, 
captain,  in  a  loud  and  peremptory  tone,  ordered  the  shi 
cleared.     In  an  instant  a  signal  yell  was  given :  it  was  ec 
every  side,  knives  and  war-clubs  were  brandished  in  evei 
tion,  and  the  savages  rushed  upon  their  marked  vietima. 

The  first  that  fell  was  Mr.  Lewis,  the  ship's  clerk, 
loaning,  with  folded  arms,  over  a  bale  of  blankets,  eng 
bargaining,  when  he  received  a  deadly  stab  in  the  baek,  i 
down  the  companion-way. 

Mr.  M'Kay,  who  was  seated  on  the  taffrail,  sprang  on 
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bat  WM  insiantly  knocked  down  with  a  war-club  and  flung  back- 
wards into  the  sea,  where  he  was  dispatched  by  the  women  in  the 

eanoes. 

In  the  meantime  Captain  Thorn  made  desperate  fight  against 
Ccmrful  odds.  He  was  a  powerful  as  well  as  a  resolute  man,  but 
he  had  come  upon  deck  without  weapons.  Shewish,  the  young 
ehief,  singled  him  out  as  his  peculiar  prey,  and  rushed  upon  him 
at  the  first  outbreak.  The  captain  had  barely  time  to  draw  a 
claspknife,  with  one  blow  of  which  he  laid  the  young  sayage  dead 
at  his  feet  Several  of  the  stoutest  followers  of  Shewish  now  set 
upon  him.  He  defended  himself  vigorously,  dealing  crippling 
blows  to  right  and  left,  and  strewing  the  quarter-deck  with  the 
slain  and  wounded.  His  object  was  to  fight  his  way  to  the  cabin, 
where  there  were  firearms;  but  he  was  hemmed  in  with  foes, 
covered  with  wounds,  and  faint  with  loss  of  blood.  For  an  in* 
stant  he  leaned  upon  the  tiller  wheel,  when  a  blow  from  behind, 
with  a  war-club,  felled  him  to  the  deck,  where  he  was  dispatched 
with  knives  and  thrown  overboard. 

While  this  was  transacting  upon  the  quarter-deck,  a  chance- 
medley  fight  was  going  on  throughout  the  ship.  The  crew  fought 
desperately  with  knives,  handspikes,  and  whatever  weapon  thoy 
could  seise  upon  in  the  moment  of  surprise.  They  were  soon^ 
however,  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  mercilessly  butchered. 

As  to  the  seven  who  had*  been  sent  aloft  to  make  sail,  they 
contemplated  with  horror  the  carnage  that  was  going  on  below. 
Being  destitute  of  weapons,  they  let  themselves  down  by  the  run 
ning  rigging,  in  hopes  of  getting  between  decks.  One  fell  in  the 
attempt,  and  was  instantly  dispatched ;  another  received  a  death- 
blow in  the  back  as  he  was  descending ;  a  third,  Stephen  Weekea^ 
the  armorer,  was  mortally  wounded  as  he  was  getting  down  the 
hatchway. 

The  remaining  four  made  good  their  retreat  into  the  cabin, 
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irhcro  thay  fimnd  Mr.  Lcwia^  Btill  alive,  though  niortallj  wc 
Barricading  the  cabin  door,  thcj  broke  holes  through  tfa 
p  panion-waj,  and,  with  the  muskets  and  ammunition  which ' 

\i  hand,  opened  a  brisk  fire  that  soon  cleared  the  deck. 

Thus  far  the  Indian  interpreter,  from  whom  these  part 

are  derived,  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  deadly  oonflie 

had  taken  no  part  in  it,  and  had  been  spared  by  the  na^ 

being  of  their  race.     In  the  confusion  of  the  moment  h 

,!  refuge  with  the  rest,  in  the  canoes.     The  survivors  of  tl 

now  sallied  forth,  and  dii«chargcd  some  of  the  deck  gaoa, 
did  great  execution  among  the  canoes,  and  drove  all  the  i 
to  shore. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  day  no  one  ventured  to  pal 
the  ship,  deterred  by  the  eflfects  of  the  firearms.  The 
passed  away  without  any  further  attempt  on  the  ])art  of  1 
tives.  When  the  day  dawned,  tlie  Tontjuin  still  lay  at  am 
the  bay,  her  sails  all  loose  and  flapping  in  the  wind,  and 
apparently  on  board  of  her.  After  a  time,  some  of  the 
ventured  forth  to  reconnoitre,  taking  with  them  the  inter 
They  paddled  about  her,  keeping  cautiously  at  a  distan 
growing  more  and  more  emboldened  at  seeing  her  quiet  a: 

J  less.     One  man  at  length  made  his  appearance  on  the  de< 

was  recognized  by  the  interpreter  as  Mr.  Lewis.  He 
friendly  signs,  and  invited  them  on  board.  It  was  long 
they  ventured  to  comply.  Those  who  mounted  the  deck  m 
no  opposition  ;  no  one  was  to  bo  seen  on  board  ;  for  Mr. 
after  inviting  them,  had  disappeared.     Other  canoes  now  ] 

f  forward  to  board  the  prize ;  the  decks  were  soon  crowd< 

ihe  udes  covered  with  clambering  savages,  all  intent  on  p! 
In  tbe  midst  of  their  eagerness  and  exultation,  the  ship  I 
with  a  tremendous  explosion.  Arms,  legs,  and  mutilatad 
were  Uown  into  the  air,  and  dreadful  havoc  was  made  in  I 
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roandiBg  oanoes.  The  interpretei  was  in  the  main-chains  at  the 
time  of  tho  explosion,  and  was  thrown  unhurt  into  the  water 
where  he  succeeded  in  getting  into  one  of  the  canoes.  According 
to  his  statement,  the  bay  presented  an  awful  spectacle  after  the 
catastrophe.  Tho  ship  had  disappeared,  but  the  bay  was  covered 
with  fragments  of  the  wreck,  with  shattered  canoes,  and  Indians 
swimming  for  their  lives,  or  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death ; 
while  those  who  had  escaped  the  danger  remained  aghast  and  stu- 
pefied, or  mado  with  frantic  panic  for  tho  shore.  Upwards  of  a 
hundred  savages  were  destroyed  by  the  explosion,  many  more 
were  shockingly  mutilated,  and  for  days  afterwards  the  limbs  and 
bodies  of  the  slain  were  thrown  upon  the  beach. 

The  inhabitants  of  Neweetee  were  overwhelmed  with  conster- 
nation at  this  astounding  calamity,  which  had  burst  upon  them  in 
the  very  moment  of  triumph.    The  warriors  sat  mute  and  mourn- 
falj  while  the  women  filled  the  air  with  loud  lamentations.    Their 
weeping  and  wailing,  however,  was  suddenly  changed  into  yells 
of  fury  at  the  sight  of  four  unfortunate  white  men,  brought  cap- 
tire  into  the  village.     They  had  been  driven  on  shore  in  one  of 
the  ship's  boats,  and  taken  at  some  distance  along  the  coast 
The  interpreter  was  permitted  to  converse  with  theuL    They 
j^  preyed  to  be  the  four  brave  fellows  who  had  made  such  desperate 
defence  from  the  cabin.    The  interpreter  gathered  from  them 
I  tome  of  the  particulars  already  related.     They  told  him  further, 
&  that,  after  they  had  beaten  off  the  enemy,  and  cleared  the  ship, 
>  Lewis  advised  that  they  should  slip  the  cable  and  endeavor  to 
^  get  to  sea.     They  declined  to  take  his  advice,  alleging  that  the 
find  set  too  strongly  into  the  bay,  and  would  drive  them  on 
'ihore.     They  resolved,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  to  put  off  quietlv 
a  ibe  ship's  boat,  which  they  would  be  able  to  do  unperceived, 
nd  to  coast  along  back  to  Astoria.     They  put  their  resolution 
Bio  effect ;  bat  Lewis  refused  to  accompany  them,  being  disa* 
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blad  hf  Ilia  wound,  hopeless  of  escape,  and  determine^  on  a  tas 
rible  rerenge.     On  the  Toyage  out,  he  had  repeatedly  expreMed 
a  presentiment  that  he  should  die  by  his  own  hands  ;  thinkiiig  it 
highly  probable  that  he  should  be  engaged  in  some  contest  with 
Ihe  natiyes,  and  being  resolved,  in  case  of  extremity,  to  coaimil 
vuicide  rather  than  be  made  a  prisoner.     He  now  declared  his 
intention  to  remain  on  board  of  the  ship  until  daylight,  to  decoy 
as  many  of  the  savages  on  board  as  pnesible,  then  to  set  fire  to 
the  powder  magazine,  and  terminate  his  life  by  a  signal  act  of 
vengeance.     How  well  he  succeeded  has  been  shown.     His  oob- 
panions  bade  him  a  melancholy  adieu,  and  set  off  on  their  pn- 
carious  exj>edition.     They  strove  with  might  and  main  to  get  oil 
of  the  bay,  but  found  it  impossible  to  weather  a  point  of  land, 
and  were  at  length  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  a  small  covb^ 
where  they  hoped  to  remain  concealed  until  the  wind  should  bi 
more  favorable.     fixhauHtt^d  by  fatigue  and  watching,  they  Cel 
into  a  sound  sleep,  and  in  that  state  were  surprised  by  the  sava* 
gcs.     Better  had  it  been  for  those  unfortunate  men  had  thtej 
remained  with  Lewis,  and  shared  his  heroic  death :  aa  it  «■% 
they  perished  in  a  more  painful  and  protracted  mannery  bci^ 
sacrificed  by  the  natives  to  the  manes  of  their  friends  with  all  thi 
lingering   tortures  of  savage  cruelty.      Some   time  after  tbtf 
death,  the  interpreter,  who  had  remained  a  kind  of  prisoDtf  tf 
large,  effected  his  escape,  and  brought  the   tragical  tidings  tl 
iVstoria. 

Such  is  the  melancholy  story  of  the  Tomjuin,  and  aoA 
the  fate  of  her  brave,  but  headstrong  commander,  and  her 
turous  crew.     It  is  a  catastrophe  that  shows  the  importaaoi^B 
all  enterprises  of  moment  to  keep  in  mind  the  general  ii 
tions  of  the  sagacious  heads  which  devise  them.     Mr. 
well  aware  of  the  perils  to  which  sliip^  were  expoaed  ea 
XMUit  from  ijuarreb  with  the  natives,  and  from  perfidiooa 
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of  the  latter  to  surprise  and  capture  them  in  ui^arded  mo 
mentB.  He  had  repeatedly  enjoined  it  upon  Captain  Thorn,  in 
oonversation,  and  at  parting,  in  his  letter  of  instructions,  to  be 
courteous  and  kind  in  his  dealings  with  the  savages,  but  by  no 
means  to  confide  in  their  apparent  friendship,  nar  to  admit  rrum 
ikon  a  few  an  board  of  his  ship  <U  a  time. 

Had  the  deportment  of  Captain  Thorn  been  properly  regula 
tod,  the  insult  so  wounding  to  savage  pride  would  never  have 
been  given.  Had  he  enforced  the  rule  to  admit  but  a  few  at  a 
time, -the  savages  would  not  have  been  able  to  get  the  mastery. 
He  was  too  irritable,  however,  to  practise  the  necessary  self-com- 
mand, and,  having  been  nurtured  in  a  proud  contempt  of  danger, 
thought  it  beneath  him  to  manifest  any  fear  of  a  crew  of  unarmed 
savages. 

With  all  his  faults  and  foibles,  we  cannoJ  but  speak  of  him 
with  esteem,  and  deplore  his  untimely  fate;  for  we  remember 
him  well  in  early  life,  as  a  companion  in  pleasant  scenes  and 
joyous  hours.  When  on  shore,  among  his  friends,  he  was  a  frank, 
manly,  sound-hearted  sailor.  On  board  ship  he  evidently  as- 
sumed the  hardness  of  deportment  and  sternness  of  demeanoi 
which  many  deem  essential  to  naval  service.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  expedition,  however,  he  showed  himself  loyal,  single* 
minded,  straight-forward,  and  fearless ;  and  if  the  fate  of  his  ves- 
sel may  be  charged  to  his  harshness  and  imprudence,  we  should 
rocoUoct  that  he  paid  for  his  error  with  his  life. 

The  loss  of  the  Tonquin  was  a  grievous  blow  to  the  infant 
^gtsbliahment  of  Astoria,  and  one  that  threatened  to  bring  after 
ii  s  tndn  of  disasters.  The  intelligence  of  it  did  not  reach  Mr. 
Atftor  until  many  months  afterwards.  He  felt  it  in  all  its  force, 
Mid  wms  aware  that  it  must  cripple,  if  not  entirely  defeat,  the 
pemt  aoheme  of  his  ambition.  In  his  letters,  written  at  the  time, 
le  sposks  of  it  as  "  a  calamity,  the  length  of  which  he  oould  not 
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foresea"  He  iudulged,  however,  id  no  weak  ind  vain 
tion,  but  sought  to  devine  m  prompt  mnd  efficient  remedy.  The 
very  eune  evening  he  appeared  at  the  theatre  with  kii  maoal 
serenity  of  oountcnaiico.  A  friend,  who  knew  the  disaatrov 
intelligenoe  ho  had  received,  expressed  his  astonishment  thai  hi 
eould  have  calmness  of  spirit  sufficient  for  sueh  a  scene  of  Ugli 
amusement  **  What  would  you  have  me  do  V*  was  hit  ehaias 
teristio  reply ;  ^  would  you  have  me  stay  at  home  and  weep  §m 
what  I  cannot  help?" 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

Thb  tidings  of  the  loss  of  the  Tonquin,  aud  the  massacre  of  her 
crew,  strack  dismay  into  the  hearts  of  the  Astorians.  They  found 
tliemselves  a  mere  handful  of  men,  on  a  sarage  coast,  surrounded 
by  hostile  tribes,  who  would  doubtless  be  incited  and  encouraged 
to  deeds  of  violence  by  the  late  fearful  catastrophe.  In  this 
juncture  Mr.  M'Dougal,  we  are  told,  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem 
by  which  to  avail  himself  of  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the 
savages,  and  which  certainly  does  credit  to  his  ingenuity. 

The  natives  of  the  coast,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  regions  west 

>f  the  mountains,  had  an  extreme  dread  of  the  smallpox ;  that 

errific  scourge  having,  a  few  years  previously,  appeared  among 

^em,  and  almost  swept  off  entire  tribes.     Its  origin  and  nature 

ere  wrapped  in  mystery,  and  they  conceived  it  an  evil  inflicted 

>on  them  by  the  Great  Spirit,  or  brought  among  them  by  the 

lite  men.     The  last  idea  was  seized  upon  by  Mr.  M'DougaL 

\  assembled  several  of  the  chieftains  whom  he  believed  to  be  in 

conspiracy.     When  they  were  all  seated  around,  he  informed 

n  that  he  had  heard  of  the  treachery  of  some  of  their  northern 

hren  towards  the  Tonquin,  and  was  determined  on  vengeance 

e  white  men  among  you,"  said  he,  "  are  few  in  number,  it  is 

but  they  are  mighty  in  medicine.     See  here,**  continued  he. 

ng  forth  a  small  bottle  and  holding  it  before  their  eyes,  ^  in 

oitle  I  hold  the  smallpox,  safely  corked  up ;  I  have  but  to 

he  cork,  and  let  loose  the  pestilence,  to  sweep  man.  woman, 

lid  from  the  face  of  the  eartL" 
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The  chiefs  were  struck  with  horror  and  abinn.   They  ii 
him  not  to  uncork  the  bottle,  Rince  they  unil  all  their  p60| 
firm  friends  of  the  white  men,  and  would  always  remain  a 
sA  aliould  the  smallpox  bo  once  let  out,  it  would  run  like 

throughout  the  country,  sweeping  oflf  the  good  as  well  as  1 
and  surely  he  would  not  he  so  unjust  aH  to  punish  his  frifl 
crimes  committed  by  his  enemies. 

Mr.  M'Dougal  pretended  to  be  convinced  by  their  rea 

and  assured  them  that,  so  long  as  the  white  people  alu 

unmolested,  and  the  conduct  of  their  Indian  neighbora  i 

^    •  and  hospitable,  the  phial  of  wrath  should  remain  sealed  u 

on  the  least  hostility,  the  fatal  cork  should  be  drawn. 

From  this  time,  it  is  added,  he  was  much  dreaded 
natives,  as  one  who  held  their  fate  in  his  hands,  and  was 
by  way  of  pre-eminence,  *'  the  Great  Smallpox  Chief" 

All  this  while,  the  labors  at  the  infant  settlement  went 
unremitting  assiduity,  and,  by  the  2Gth  of  September,  a 
dious  mansion,  spacious  enough  to  accommodate  all  bai 
completed.  It  was  built  of  stone  and  clay,  there  being  no 
ous  stone  in  the  neighborhood  fn>m  which  lime  for  morti 
be  procured.  The  schooner  was  also  finished,  and  launch 
the  accustomed  ceremony,  on  the  second  of  October,  and  t 
station  below  the  fort.  She  was  named  the  Dolly,  and  ' 
first  American  vessel  launched  on  this  coast 

On  the  5th  of  October,  in  the  evening,  the  little  eon 
at  Astoria  was  enlivened  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a 
ment  from  Mr.  David  Stuart*s  post  on  tlie  Oakinagan. 
sisted  of  two  of  the  clerks  and  two  of  the  privates.  Thej 
favorable  accounts  of  the  new  establishment,  bat  raportu 
as  Mr.  StuttPt  was  apprehensive  there  might  be  a  difi 
'1  subsisting  his  whole  party  throughout  the  winter,  he  h 

one  half  back  to  Astoria,  retaining  with  him  only 
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nj,  ftDd  two  others.  Such  is  the  hardihood  of  the  Indian  trader 
In  the  heart  of  a  savage  and  unknown  country,  seven  hundred 
miles  from  the  main  body  of  his  fellow-adventurers,  Stuart  had 
dismissed  half  of  his  little  number,  and  was  prepared  with  the 
residue  to  brave  all  the  perils  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  rigors 
of  a  long  and  dreary  winter. 

With  the  return  party  came  a  Canadian  Creole  named  Regis 
Brugierc,  and  an  Iroquois  hunter,  with  his  wife  and  two  children. 
As  these  two  personages  belong  to  certain  classes  which  have 
derived  their  peculiar  characteristics  from  the  fur  trade,  we  deem 
some  few  particulars  concerning  them  pertinent  to  the  nature  of 
this  work. 

Brugiere  was  of  a  class  of  beaver  trappers  and  hunters  tech- 
nically called  freemen,  in  the  language  of  the  traders.  They  are 
generally  Canadians  by  birth,  and  of  French  descent,  who  have 
been  employed  for  a  term  of  years  by  some  fur  company,  but, 
iheir  term  being  expired,  continue  to  hunt  and  trap  on  their  own 
scoount,  trading  with  the  company  like  the  Indians.  Hence  they 
derive  their  appellation  of  freemen,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
trappers  who  are  bound  for  a  number  of  years,  and  receive  wages, 
or  hunt  on  shares. 

Having  passed  their  early  youth  in  the  wilderness,  separated 
almost  entirely  from  civilised  man,  and  in  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  Indians,  they  relapse,  with  a  fiicility  common  to  human 
nature,  into  the  haUtudes  of  savage  life.  Though  no  longer 
bound  by  engagements  to  continue  in  the  interior,  they  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  the  freedom  of  the  forest  and  the  prai- 
fie,  that  they  look  back  with  repugnance  upon  the  restraints  of 
oirilisation.  Most  of  them  intermarry  with  the  natives,  and,  like 
ihe  latter,  have  often  a  plurality  of  wives.  Wanderers  of  the  wil- 
dkmess,  aooording  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  the  migra- 
tioBfl  of  animab,  and  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  game,  they  lead  a 
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precariooB  mnd  unsettled  cxiBtence ;  exposed  to  san  tnd 
aud  all  kinds  of  hardshipa,  until  they  resemble  Indiana  in 
pltizion  as  well  as  iu  tastes  aud  habits.  From  time  to  time,  thej 
bring  the  peltries  they  have  oollected  to  the  trading  houses  of  tlM 
company  in  whose  employ  they  have  been  brought  up.  Here  thcf 
traffic  them  away  fur  such  articles  of  merchandise  or  ammiuiitioB 
as  tliey  may  stand  in  need  of.  At  the  time  when  Montreal  was 
the  great  emporium  of  the  fur  trader,  one  of  these  freemen  of  tlM 
wilderness  would  suddenly  return,  after  an  absenoe  of  naaj 
years,  among  his  old  friends  and  comrades,  lie  would  be  greeted 
as  one  risen  from  the  dead ;  and  with  the  greater  welcomei  aa  ki 
returned  flush  of  money.  A  short  time,  however,  spent  in  reveby 
would  be  sufficient  to  drain  his  purse  and  sate  him  with  eiTilind 
life,  aud  he  would  return  with  new  relish  to  the  unshackled  fine* 
dom  of  the  forest 

Numbers  of  men  of  this  class  wero  scattered  throughout  the 
northwest  territories.  Some  of  them  retained  a  little  of  the 
thrift  and  forethought  of  the  civilised  man,  and  became  wealthy 
among  their  improvident  neighbors ;  their  wealth  being  ehielf 
displayed  in  large  bands  of  horses,  whicli  covered  the  praiiiei  ia 
the  vicinity  of  their  abodes.  Most  of  them,  however,  were  proas 
to  assimilate  to  the  red  man  in  their  heedlessness  of  the  futara 

Such  was  Regis  Brugiere,  a  freeman  and  rover  of  the  wilder 
ness.  Having  been  brought  up  in  the  servioe  of  the  Northweil 
Company,  he  had  followed  in  the  train  of  one  of  its  ezpeditioii 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  undertaken  to  trap  for  thi 
trading  post  established  on  the  Spokan  River.  In  the  conne  d 
his  hunting  excursions  he  had  either  accidentally,  or  deajgnedlji 
found  his  way  to  the  post  of  Mr.  Stuart,  and'been  premled  npoi 
to  descend  the  Columbia,  and  '*  try  his  luck  "  at  Aatoria. 

Ignaco  Shonowanc,  the  Iroquois  hunter,  was  a  apediMB  sf  > 
different  class     He  was  one  of  those  aboriginala  of  fianiia  lli 
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U  partbllj  oonfonned  to  the  habits  of  ciyilization,  and  the  doo- 
trines  of  Christianity,  under  the  inflnence  of  the  French  colon- 
■d and  the  Catholic  priests;  who  seem  generally  to  have  been 
aore  saocessfol  in  conciliating,  taming,  and  conyerting  the  savages, 
tim  thtat  English  and  Protestant  rivals.  These  half-civilised 
IidiuB  retained  some  of  the  good,  and  many  of  the  evil  qnali 
tin  of  their  original  stock.  They  were  first-rate  hnnters,  and 
teerons  in  the  management  of  the  canoe.  They  coold  undergo 
gntt  privations,  and  were  admirable  for  the  service  of  the  rivers, 
Idus,  and  forests,  provided  they  could  be  kept  sober,  and  in 
JfVfet  subordination ;  but,  once  inflamed  with  liquor,  to  which 
thej  were  madly  addicted,  all  the  dormant  passions,  inherent  in 
tUr  nature,  were  prone  to  break  forth,  and  to  hurry  them  into 
tk  most  vindictive  and  bloody  acts  of  violence 

Though  they  generally  professed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
jet  it  was  mixed,  occasionally,  with  some  of  their  ancient  super 
ititioDs ;  and  they  retained  much  of  the  Indian  belief  in  charms 
ud  omens.  Numbers  of  these  men  were  employed  by  the  North- 
vest  Company  as  trappers,  hunters,  and  canoe  men,  but  on  lower 
tenns  than  were  allowed  to  white  men.  Ignace  Shonowane  had, 
m  this  way,  followed  the  enterprise  of  the  company  to  the  banks 
of  the  Spokan,  being,  probably,  one  of  the  first  of  his  tribe  that 
W  traversed  the  Booky  Mountains. 

Such  were  some  of  the  motley  populace  of  the  wilderness,  in- 
cident to  the  fur  trade,  who  were  gradually  attracted  to  tho 
iev  settlement  of  Astoria. 

Tbe  month  of  October  now  began  to  give  indications  of 
approaching  winter.  Hitherto,  the  colonists  had  been  well 
pleased  with  the  cNmate.  The  summer  had  been  temperate, 
ti»e  mercury  never  rising  above  eighty  degrees.  Westerly  winds 
U  prevailed  during  the  spring  and  the  early  part  of  summer 
»d  been  succeeded  by  fresh  breezes  from  the  northwest     In 
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tii6  monib  of  October  the  aontherlj  winds  set  in,  bringing  wilk 
them  froqaeut  rain. 

The  Indians  now  b<^n  to  quit  the  borders  of  the  ooeui,  and 
to  retire  to  their  winter-quarters  in  the  sheltered  bosom  of  the 
forests,  or  along  the  small  rivers  and  brooka  The  rainj  seasoa, 
which  commences  in  October,  continues,  with  little  intenniMiOBi 
until  April;  and  though  the  winters  are  generally  mild,  the 
mercury  seldom  sinking  below  the  freeting  point,  yet  the  tem- 
pests of  wind  and  rain  are  terrible.  The  sun  is  sometimes 
obscured  for  weeks,  the  brooks  swell  into  roaring  torrents,  and 
the  country  is  threatened  with  a  deluge. 

The  departure  of  the  Indians  to  their  wtntor^uarters  gradu- 
ally rendered  prorisions  scanty,  and  obliged  the  colonists  to 
send  out  foraging  expeditions  in  the  Dolly.  Still,  the  little 
handful  of  adrenturcrs  kept  up  their  spirits  in  their  lonely  fort 
at  Astoria,  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  they  should  be 
animated  and  reinforced  by  the  party  under  Mr.  Hunt,  that 
was  to  come  to  them  across  the  Rocky  Mountaina 

The  year  gradually  wore  away.  The  rain,  which  had  poured 
down  almost  incessantly  since  the  first  of  October,  cleared  up 
towards  the  evening  of  the  3l8t  of  December,  and  the  morning 
of  the  first  of  January  ushered  in  a  day  of  sunshine. 

The  hereditary  French  holiday  spirit  of  the  Canadian  toys- 
geurs  is  hardly  to  be  depressed  by  any  adversities;  and  they 
can  manage  to  get  up  a  ftU  in  the  roost  squalid  situations,  and 
under  the  most  untoward  circumstances.  An  extra  allowanei 
of  rum,  and  a  little  flour  to  make  cakes  and  puddings,  eonstitats 
a  ''  regale ;"  and  they  forget  all  their  toils  and  tronUas  in  tki 
song  and  dance. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  partners  endeavored  to  eds 
brate  the  new  year  with  some  effect     At  sunrise  the 
beat  to  arms,  the  colors  were  hoisted,  with  three  rounds  of 
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mrms  and  three  discbarges  of  cannon.  The  day  was  devoted  to 
games  of  agility  and  strength,  and  other  amusements ;  and  grog 
was  temperately  distributed,  together  with  bread,  butter,  and 
cheese.  The  best  dinner  their  circumstances  could  afford  was 
serred  up  at  mid-day.  At  sunset  the  colors  were  lowered,  with 
another  discharge  of  artillery.  The  night  was  spent  in  dancing; 
and,  though  there  was  a  lack  of  female  partners  to  excite  their 
gallantry,  the  voyageurs  kept  up  the  ball,  with  true  French 
ppirit,  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  So  passed  the  new 
year  festival  of  1812  at  the  in&nt  oolony  of  Astoria. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

We  hftTO  fbllowod  up  tho  fortunes  of  the  maritime  part  of  thii 
enterprise  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  hare  condaoted  Iht 
affairs  of  the  embryo  cHtablislimcnt  to  the  opening  of  the  new 
year ;  let  us  now  turn  back  to  the  adventurous  band  to  whmn 
was  intrusted  the  land  expedition,  and  who  were  to  make  their 
way  to  tho  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  up  vast  rivers,  across  tract 
less  plains,  and  over  the  rugged  barriers  of  the  Rocky  Mountaina 

The  conduct  of  this  expedition,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, was  assigned  to  Mr.  Wilson  Price  Hunt,  of  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  one  of  the  partners  of  the  company,  who  was  ulti- 
mately to  be  at  the  head  of  the  establishment  at  the  month  of 
the  Columbia.  He  is  represented  as  a  man  scrupulously  upright 
and  faithful  in  his  dealings,  amicable  in  his  disposition,  and  of 
most  accommodating  manners ;  and  his  whole  conduct  will  bt 
found  in  unison  with  such  a  character.  He  was  not  praeti- 
cally  experienced  in  the  Indian  trade ;  that  is  to  say,  he  bsd 
never  made  any  expeditious  of  traffic  into  the  heart  of  the  wilder 
ncss,  but  he  had  been  engaged  in  commerce  at  St  Louia,  then  • 
frontier  settlement  on  the  Mississippi,  where  the  chief  branch  of 
his  business  had  consisted  in  furnishing  Indian  traders  withgoodi 
and  equipments.  In  this  way,  he  had  actjuired  much  knowkdlgi 
of  the  trade  at  second  hand,  and  of  the  varioos  tribes,  and  Al 
interior  country  over  which  it  extended. 

Another  of  the  partners,  Mr.  Donald  M'Keniio,  wai 
ted  with  Hr  Hunt  in  the  expedition,  and  excelled  on 
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in  which  the  other  was  deficient ;  for  he  had  been  ten  years  id 
the  interior,  in  the  service  of  the  Northwest  Company,  and  val- 
ued himself  on  his  knowledge  of  "  woodcrafb,"  and  the  strategy 
of  Indian  trade  and  Indian  war&r&  He  had  a  frame  seasoned 
to  toils  and  hardships ;  a  spirit  not  to  be  intimidated,  and  was 
reputed  to  be  a  '^  remarkable  shot ;"  which  of  itself^  was  sufficient 
to  give  him  renown  upon  the  frontier. 

Mr.  Hunt  and  his  coadjutor  repaired,  about  the  latter  part  ol 
July,  1810,  to  Montreal,  the  ancient  emporium  of  the  fur  trade, 
where  every  thing  requisite  for  the  expedition  could  be  procured. 
One  of  the  first  objects  was  to  recruit  a  complement  of  Canadian 
voyageurs  from  the  disbanded  herd  usually  to  be  found  loitering 
about  the  place.  A  degrej  of  jockeyship,  however,  is  required 
for  this  service,  for  a  Canadian  voyageur  is  as  full  of  latent  tricks 
and  vice  as  a  horse ;  and  when  he  makes  the  greatest  external 
promise,  is  prone  to  prove  the  greatest  "  take  in."  Beside,  the 
Northwest  Company,  who  maintained  a  long  established  control 
at  Montreal,  and  knew  the  qualities  of  every  voyageur,  secretly 
interdicted  the  prime  hands  from  engaging  in  this  new  service ; 
so  that,  although  liberal  terms  were  offered,  few  presented  them- 
selves but  such  as  were  not  worth  having. 

From  these,  Mr.  Hunt  engaged  a  number  sufficient,  as  he  sup- 
posed, for  present  purposes ;  and,  having  laid  in  a  supply  of  ammu- 
nition, provisions  and  Indian  goods,  embarked  all  on  board  one  ol 
those  great  canoes  at  that  time  universally  used  by  the  fur  traders 
Cor  navigating  the  intricate  and  often-obstructed  rivers.  The  canoe 
was  between  thirty  and  forty  feet  long,  and  several  feet  in  width ; 
constructed  of  birch  bark,  sewed  with  fibres  of  the  roots  of  the 
spruce  tree,  and  daubed  with  resin  of  the  pine,  instead  of  tar. 
The  cargo  was  made  up  in  packages,  weighing  from  ninety  to  one 
Imndred  pounds  each,  for  the  fiusility  of  loading  and  unloading, 
and  of  transportation  at  portages     The  canoe  itself  though  capaf 
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Uo  of  sostaining  a  freight  of  npwardi  of  four  tcms,  could  rwdilf 
De  oarried  on  men's  shoolders.  Canoes  of  this  site  are  generallj 
managed  by  eight  or  ten  men,  two  of  whom  are  picked  veteran^ 
who  receire  double  wages,  and  are  stationed,  one  at  the  bow  and 
the  other  at  the  stem,  to  keep  a  look-out  and  to  steer.  Thej  avs 
termed  the  foreman  and  the  steersman.  The  rest,  who  plj  the 
paddles,  are  called  middle  men.  When  there  is  a  laTorabb 
breese,  the  canoe  is  occasionally  navigated  with  a  sail 

The  expedition  took  its  regular  departure,  as  usual,  from  8t 
Anne's,  near  the  extremity  of  the  island  of  Montreal,  the  great 
starting  place  of  the  traders  to  the  interior.  Here  stood  the  an- 
cient ohapel  of  St  Anne,  the  patroness  of  the  Canadian  TOja- 
gours;  where  they  made  confession,  and  oflfcred  up  their  tows, 
prcTious  to  departing  on  any  haxardous  expedition.  The  shrine 
of  the  saint  was  decorated  with  relics  and  votive  oflferiugs  hong 
up  by  these  superstitious  beings,  either  to  propitiate  her  favor,  or 
in  gratitude  for  some  signal  deliverance  in  the  wilderness  It 
was  the  custom,  too,  of  these  devout  vagabonds,  after  leaving  tiis 
chapel,  to  have  a  grand  carouse,  in  honor  of  the  saint  and  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  voyage.  In  this  part  of  their  devotiona,  the 
crew  of  Mr.  Hunt  proved  themselves  by  no  means  deficient  In* 
deed,  he  soon  discovered  that  his  recruits,  enlisted  at  Montretl, 
were  fit  to  vie  with  the  ragged  regiment  of  Falstaff.  Some  wen 
able-bodied,  but  inexpert ;  others  were  expert,  but  lasj ;  while  s 
third  class  were  expert  and  willing,  but  totally  worn  out,  beui( 
broken-down  veterans,  incapable  of  toil. 

With  this  inefficient  crew  he  made  his  way  np  the  Ottavi 
Biver,  and  by  the  ancient  route  of  the  fur  traders,  along  a  sa^ 
cession  of  small  lakes  and  rivers,  to  Michilimackinaa 
progrosa  was  slow  and  tedious.  Mr.  Hunt  was  not 
to  the  management  of  ^  voyageurs,"  and  he  had  a  crew  adsinki^ 
disposed  to  play  the  old  soldier,  and  balk  their  work;  aal 
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ready  to  oome  to  a  halt,  land,  make  a  fire,  put  on  the  great  pot, 
and  smoke,  and  gossip,  and  sing  by  the  hour. 

It  was  not  until  the  22d  of  July  that  they  arrived  at  Macki- 
naw, situated  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  at  the  oonfluence 
of  lakes  Huron  and  Michigan.  This  famous  old  French  trading 
post  continued  to  be  a  rallying  point  for  a  multifarious  and  mot- 
ley population.  The  inhabitants  were  amphibious  in  their  habits, 
most  of  them  being,  or  having  been,  voyageurs  or  canoe  men.  It 
was  the  great  place  of  arrival  and  departure  of  the  southwest  fur 
trade.  Here  the  Mackinaw  Company  had  established  its  princi- 
pal post,  from  whence  it  communicated  with  the  interior  and  with 
Montreal  Hence  its  various  traders  and  trappers  set  out  for 
their  respective  destinations  about  Lake  Superior  and  its  tribu- 
tary waters,  or  for  the  Mississippi,  the  Arkansas,  the  Missouri,  and 
the  other  regions  of  the  west  Here,  after  the  absence  of  a  year, 
or  more,  they  returned  with  their  peltries,  and  settled  their  ac- 
counts; the  furs  rendered  in  by  them  being  transmitted,  in 
oanoes,  from  hence  to  Montreal  Mackinaw  was,  therefore,  for  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  very  scantily  peopled;  but  at  certain 
seasons  the  traders  arrived  from  all  points,  with  their  creirs  of 
voyageurs,  and  the  place  swarmed  like  a  hive. 

Mackinaw,  at  that  time,  was  a  mere  village,  stretching  along 
a  small  bay,  with  a  fine  broad  beach  in  front  of  its  principal  row 
of  houses,  and  dominated  by  the  old  fort,  which  crowned  an  im« 
pending  height  The  beach  was  a  kind  of  public  promenade 
where  were  displayed  all  the  vagaries  of  a  seaport  on  the  arrival 
of  a  fleet  from  a  long  cruise.  Here  voyageurs  frolicked  away 
their  wages,  fiddling  and  dancing  in  the  booths  and  cabins,  buy 
ing  all  kinds  of  knick-knacks,  dressing  themselves  out  finely,  and 
parading  up  and  down,  like  arrant  braggarts  and  coxcombs. 
Sometimes  they  met  with  rival  coxcombs  in  the  young  Indiana 
boni  the  opposite  shore,  who  would  appear  on  the  beaoh  painted 
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ind  doeorated  in  fantastic  ptyle.  mnd  would  Monter  vp  and  dowB^ 
to  be  gazed  at  und  admired,  pcrfeetlj  satiafted  that  thej  •elipsed 
their  pale-faeed  ci)nipetitor8. 

Now  and  then  a  chance  party  of  ^  North weaiera'*  appeared  it 
Mackinaw  from  the  rendc*i%'ouH  at  Fort  William.  Tkeee  held 
tlieinsolvea  np  aH  the  chivalry  of  the  fur  trade.  They  were  flM9 
of  iron  ;  proof  against  cold  weather,  hard  fare,  and  perila  of  all 
kinds.  Some  would  wear  the  northwest  button,  and  a  formidalila 
dirk,  and  asRume  something  of  a  military  air.  They  generally 
wore  feathers  in  their  hats,  and  affected  the  "braTe."  ^  Je  aaii 
un  homme  du  nord  !" — *^  I  am  a  man  of  the  north,"  one  of  theae 
swelling  follows  would  exclaim,  sticking  his  anna  akimbo  aad 
ruffling  by  the  South  westers  ;  whom  he  regarded  with  great  eon- 
tompt,  as  men  softened  by  mild  climates  and  the  lazarious  &re 
of  bread  and  bacon,  and  whom  he  stigmatiied  with  the  inglorb 
Dus  name  of  pork  eaters.  The  su|>eriority  assumed  by  these 
vainglorious  swaggerern  was,  in  general,  tacitly  admitted.  In- 
deed, some  of  them  had  ac4|uired  great  notoriety  for  deeds  ef 
hardihood  and  courage ;  for  the  fur  trade  had  its  beroea,  wlioas 
names  resounded  throughout  the  wilderness. 

Such  was  Mackinaw  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating.  It 
now,  doubtless,  presents  a  totally  different  aspeet  The  fur  com 
panics  no  longer  assemble  there ;  the  navigation  of  the  lakes  is 
carried  on  by  steamboats  and  various  shipping,  and  the  raee  el 
traders,  and  trappers,  and  voyageurs,  and  Indian  dandiea,  havi 
vapored  out  their  brief  hour  and  disappeared.  Such  Aaaigm 
does  the  lapse  of  a  handful  of  years  make  in  this  ever-ehanging 
country. 

At  this  place  Mr.  Hunt  remained  for  some  time,  to  eonqikte 
hia  aaaortment  of  Indian  goods,  and  to  increase  hia  nvBherW. 
vojageura,  aa  well  as  to  engage  some  of  a  more  effieiient 
than  those  enlisted  at  Montreal 
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And  DOW  oommenced  anoUier  game  of  jockejship.  There 
Me  and  efficient  men  in  abundance  at  Mackinaw,  bnt  for 
•efcral  days  not  one  presented  himself  If  offers  were  made  to 
UMjj  ikej  were  listened  to  with  a  shake  of  the  head.  Should  any 
one  seem  inelined  to  enlist,  there  were  officious  idlers  and  bosj- 
kodies,  ci  that  class  who  are  erer  ready  to  dissuade  others  from 
aay  oiterprise  in  which  they  themselves  have  no  concern.  These 
would  pull  him  by  the  sleere,  take  him  on  one  side,  and  murmur 
m  his  ear,  or  would  suggest  difficulties  outright 

It  was  objected  that  the  expedition  would  have  to  navigate 
^Diknown  rirers,  and  pass  through  howling  wildernesses  infested 
oj  savage  tribes,  who  had  already  cut  off  the  unfortunate  Toy- 
ageurs  that  had  ventured  among  them  ;  that  it  was  to  climb  the 
Bocky  Mountains  and  descend  into  desolate  and  famished  re- 
gions, where  the  traveller  was  often  obliged  to  subeifit  on  grass- 
hoppers and  crickets,  or  to  kill  his  own  horse  for  food 

At  length  one  man  was  hardy  enough  to  engage,  and  he  was 
used  like  a  "  stool-pigeon,"  to  decoy  others ;  but  several  days 
elapsed  before  any  more  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  him. 
A  few  then  came%)  terms.  It  was  desirable  to  engage  them  for 
five  years,  but  some  refused  to  engage  for  more  than  three. 
Then  they  must  have  part  of  their  pay  in  advance,  which  was 
readily  granted.  When  they  had  pocketed  the  amount,  and 
Kjuandered  it  in  regales  or  in  outfits,  they  began  to  talk  of  pecu- 
niary obligations  at  Mackinaw,  which  must  be  discharged  before 
they  would  be  free  to  depart ;  or  engagements  with  other  persons, 
which  were  only  to  be  cancelled  by  a  "  reasonable  consideration." 

It  was  in  vain  to  argue  or  remonstrate.  The  money  advanced 
had  already  been  sacked  and  spent,  and  must  be  lost  and  the 
recruits  left  behind,  unless  they  could  be  freed  from  their  debts 
tad  engagements.  Accordingly,  a  fine  was  paid  for  one  ;  a  jndg- 
mc&t  firnr  anotiier ;  a  tavern  bill  for  the  third ;  and  almost  alYbaA 
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io  be  bought  off  from  aomo   prior  engngement,  either  real  or 
pretended. 

Mr.  Hunt  groaned  in  spirit  mt  the  incoennt  and  unreaaoiuibk 
demanda  of  these  worthies  upon  his  purse ;  yet  with   all  this 
outlay  of  funds,  the  number  recruited  was  but  scanty,  and  manj 
of  the  most  desirable  still  held  themselves  aloof,  and  were  not  la 
bo  caught  by  a  golden  bait     With  these  he  tried  another  teaip- 
tation.     Among  the  recruits  who    had  enlisted  he  diatribated 
feathers  and  ostrich  plumes.     Those  they  put  in  their  hata,  anJ 
thus  figured  about  Mackinaw,  assuming  airs  of  vast  importanes^ 
as  "  Toyageurs  in  a  new  company,  that  was  to  eclipse  the  North* 
west"     The  effect  was  complete.      A  French  Canadian  ia  tot 
rain  and  mercurial  a  being  to  withstand  the  finery  and  oeteBtt' 
tion  of  the  feather.     Numbers  immediately  pressed  into  the  aer 
vice.     One  must  have  an  ostrich  plume ;  another,  a  white  featlw 
with  a  red  end  ;  a  third,  a  bunch  of  cooks*  tails.     Thus  all  par» 
ded  about,  in  vainglorious  stylo,  more  delighted  with  the  featheri 
in  their  hats  than  with  the  money  in  their  pocketa ;  and  oonaidar 
ing  themselves  fully  e(|ual  to  the  boastful  ^'  men  of  the  nortL" 

While  thus  recruiting  tlic  number  of  rank  and  file,  Mr.  Hat 
was  joined  by  a  person  whom  ho  had  invited,  by  letter,  to  engip 
a8  a  partner  in  the  expedition.  This  was  Mr.  Ramsaj  Crookiti 
yxung  man,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  had  served  under  thi 
Ndrthwest  Company,  and  been  engaged  in  trading  expedita 
upon  his  individual  account,  amc'ng  tlie  tribes  of  the  Mi 
Mr.  Hunt  knew  him  personally,  and  had  conceived  a  aigh  ai'B^ 
iieritcd  opinion  of  his  judgment,  enterprise,  and  inti^gritj ;  hi  I ^ 
was  rejoiced,  therefore,  when  the  latter  consented  to.  aooooipiif  1^ 
iiim.  Mr.  Crooks,  however,  drew  from  experience  a  pictaif  4^ 
thr;  dangers  to  which  they  would  be  subjected,  and  urged 
ioipoitance  of  going  with  a  considerable  force.  In  aaoendi^g 
upper  Missouri  they  would  have  to  pass  through  the  eoant^ 
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tbe  Bioox  Indians,  who  had  manifested  repeated  hostility  to  tho 
white  traders,  and  rendered  their  expeditions  extremely  perilous  *, 
firing  upon  them  from  the  river  banks  as  they  passed  beneath  in 
their  boats,  and  attacking  them  in  their  encampments.  Mr. 
Crooks  himself,  when  voyaging  in  company  with  another  trader 
of  tlio  name  of  M'Lellan,  had  bcon  interrupted  by  these  marau- 
ders, and  had  considered  himself  fortunate  in  escaping  down  the 
river  without  loss  of  life  or  property,  but  with  a  total  abandon- 
ment of  his  trading  voyage. 

Should  they  be  fortunate  enough  to  pass  through  the  country 
of  the  Sioux  without  molestation,  they  would  have  another  tribe 
still  more  savage  and  warlike  beyond,  and  deadly  foes  of  tho 
white  men.  These  were  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  who  ranged 
over  a  wide  extent  of  country  which  they  would  have  to  traverse. 
Under  all  those  circumstances,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
augment  the  party  considerably.  It  already  exceeded  the  num- 
ber of  thirty,  to  which  it  had  originally  been  limited ;  but  it 
was  determined,  on  arriving  at  St  Louis,  to  increase  it  to  the 
number  of  sixty. 

These  matters  being  arranged,  they  prepared  to  embark; 
but  the  embarkaCion  of  a  crew  of  Canadian  voyageurs,  on  a  dis- 
tant expedition,  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  might  be  imagined ; 
especially  of  such  a  set  of  vainglorious  fellows  with  money  in 
both  pockets,  and  cocks'  tails  in  their  hats.     Like  sailors,  the 
Canadian   voyageurs  generally  preface  a  long  cruise  with  a 
^    earouse.     They  have  their  cronies,  their  brothers,  their  cousins 
^  their  wives,  their  sweethearts;   all  to  be  entertained  at  their 
E     expense.     They  feast,  they  fiddle,  they  drink,  tLey  sing,  they 
lanoe,  they  frolic  and  fight,  until  they  are  all  as  mad  as  so 
mnj  drunken  Indians.     The  publicans  are  all  obedience  to 
mr  commands,  never  hesitating  to  let  them  run  up  scores 
illioai  limit,  knowing  that,  when  their  own  money  is  expended, 
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the  {mnoa  of  their  employer!  most  answer  for  the  bilL  or  the 
Tojago  must  bo  deUyed.  Neither  waa  it  possible,  at  that  time. 
to  remedy  the  matter  at  Mackinaw.  In  that  amphibious  eom 
munity  there  was  always  a  propensity  to  wrest  the  laws  in  &voff 
of  riotous  or  mutinous  boatmen.  It  was  necessary,  also,  lo 
kep  the  recruits  in  good  humor,  seeing  the  novelty  and  daa- 
ger  of  the  service  into  which  they  were  entering,  and  the  ease 
with  which  they  might  at  any  time  escape  it,  by  jumping  into 
a  canoe  and  going  down  the  stream. 

Such  were  the  scenes  that  beset  Mr.  Hunt,  and  gave  him  a 
foretaste  of  the  difficulties  of  his  command.  The  little  eabarets 
and  sutlers'  shops  along  the  bay  resounded  with  the  scraping  of 
fiddles,  with  snatches  of  old  French  8onga,  with  Indian  whoops 
and  yelb ;  while  every  plumed  and  feathered  vagabond  had  his 
troop  of  loving  cousins  and  comrades  at  his  heels.  It  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  they  could  be  extricated  from  the  clutches 
of  the  publicans,  and  the  embraces  of  their  pot  companiona,  mho 
followed  them  to  the  water's  edge  with  many  a  hug,  a  kiss  en 
each  cheek,  and  a  maudlin  benediction  in  Canadian  French. 

It  was  about  the  12th  of  August  that  they  left  Mackinaw, 
and  pursued  the  usual  route  by  Green  Bay,  Fox  and  WiseonsiB 
Rivers,  to  Prairie  du  Ghien,  and  thence  down  the  Misnaippi  (s 
St  Louis,  where  they  landed  on  the  third  of  September. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

St.  L0U13,  whbli  IS  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missisaipp 
Biver,  a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  was,  at  that 
time,  a  frontier  settlement,  and  the  last  fitting-out  place  for  the 
Indian  trade  of  the  southwest.  It  possessed  a  motley  population . 
composed  of  the  Creole  descendants  of  the  original  French  colo- 
nists ;  the  keen  traders  from  the  Atlantic  States ;  the  backwood- 
men  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee ;  the  Indians  and  half-breeds 
of  the  prairies ;  together  with  a  singular  aquatic  race  that  had 
grown  up  from  the  navigation  of  the  rivers — the  '^  boatmen  of  the 
Mississippi ;"  who  possessed  habits,  manners,  and  almost  a  lan- 
guage, peculiarly  their  own,  and  strongly  technical.  They,  at 
that  time,  were  extremely  numerous,  and  conducted  the  chief 
navigation  and  commerce  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  as  the 
▼oyageurs  did  of  the  Canadian  waters ;  but,  like  them,  their  con- 
sequence and  characteristics  are  rapidly  vanishing  before  the  all- 
pervading  intrusion  of  steamboats. 

The  old  French  houses  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade  had 
gathered  round  them  a  train  of  dependents,  mongrel  Indians,  and 
mongrel  Frenchmen,  who  had  intermairied  with  Indians.  These 
they  employed  in  their  various  expeditions  by  land  and  water. 
Various  individuals  of  other  countries  had,  of  late  years,  pushed 
tiie  trade  further  into  the  interior,  to  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Missouri,  and  had  swelled  the  number  of  these  hangers-on .  Seve- 
ral of  these  traders  had,  two  or  three  years  previously,  formed 
ibMMMdveA  into  a  company,  composed  of  twelve  partners,  vrith  t 
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oApiUl  of  about  forty  thouiand  dollars,  oallod  she  HiMOuri  Tot 
Gompanj ;  the  object  of  which  waa,  to  establish  posts  aloqg  tha 
upper  part  of  that  river,  and  monopolixe  the  trade.  The  liwJing 
partner  of  this  company  was  Mr.  Manuel  Lisa,  a  Spaniard  bj 
irth,  and  a  man  of  bold  and  enterprising  character,  who  had 
ascended  the  Missouri  almost  to  its  source,  and  made  Ktw— If 
well  acquainted  and  popular  with  soTeral  of  its  tribes.  By  hiii 
exertions,  trading  posts  had  been  established,  in  1808,  in  the 
Sioux  country,  and  among  the  Aricara  and  Mandan  tribes ;  and 
a  principal  one,  under  Mr.  Henry,  one  of  the  partners,  at  the  ferku 
of  the  Missouri  This  company  had  in  its  employ  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty-  men,  partly  American  hunters,  and  partly 
Creoles  and  Canadian  Toyageuni. 

All  these  circumstances  combined  to  produce  a  population  al 
St  Louis  even  still  more  motley  than  that  at  Mackinaw.  Here 
were  to  bo  seen,  about  the  river  banks,  the  hectoring,  extravagant| 
bragging  boatmen  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the  gay,  grimacing, 
singing,  good-humored  Canadian  voyageurs.  Vagrant  IndianS| 
of  various  tribes,  loitered  about  the  streets.  Now  and  then,  a 
stark  Kentucky  hunter,  in  leathern  hunting-dress,  with  rifle  on 
shoulder  and  knife  in  belt,  strode  along.  Here  and  there  were 
new  brick  houses  and  shops,  just  set  up  by  bustling,  driving,  and 
eager  men  of  traffic,  from  the  Atlantic  States ;  whilci  on  the  other 
hand,  the  old  French  mansions,  with  open  casements,  still  retained 
the  easy,  indolent  air  of  the  original  colonists ;  and  now  and  then 
the  scraping  of  a  fiddle,  a  strain  of  an  ancient  French  song,  or  the 
sound  of  billiard  balls,  showed  that  the  happy  Oallie  turn  te 
gayety  and  amusement  still  lingered  about  the  place. 

Such  was  St  Louis  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Hunt's  arrival  thevsi 
and  the  appearance  of  a  new  fur  company,  with  ample  ftinda  at 
its  command,  produced  a  strong  sensation  among  the  IndiBB 
traders  of  the  place,  and  awakened  keen  jealousy  and  opporilk 
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DD  the  p&tt  of  the  Missouri  .Company.  Mr.  HoDt  prooeeded  to 
strengthen  himself  against  all  oompetition.  For  this  purpose, 
he  scoured  to  the  interests  of  the  association  another  of  those 
enterprising  men,  who  had  been  engaged  in  individual  traffic 
with  the  tribes  of  the  Missouri.  This  was  a  Mr.  Joseph  Miller- 
a  gentleman  well  educated  and  well  informed,  and  of  a  respectal 
Ue  family  of  Baltimore.  He  had  been  an  officer  in  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  but  had  resigned  in  disgust,  on  being  refused 
a  furlough,  and  had  taken  to  trapping  beaver  and  trading  among 
the  Indians.  He  was  easily  induced  by  Mr.  Hunt  to  join  as  a 
partner,  and  was  considered  by  him,  on  account  of  his  education 
and  acquirements,  and  his  experience  in  Indian  trade,  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  company. 

Several  additional  men  were  likewise  enlisted  at  St.  Louis, 
some  as  boatmen,  and  others  as  hunters.  These  last  were  en- 
gaged,  not  merely  to  kill  game  for  provisions,  but  also,  and  indeed 
chiefly,  to  trap  beaver  and  other  animals  of  rich  furs,  valuable  in 
the  trade.  They  enlisted  on  different  terms.  Some  were  to  have 
a  fixed  salary  of  three  hundred  dollars  ;  others  were  to  be  fitted 
out  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  company,  and  were  to 
hunt  and  trap  on  shares. 

As  Mr.  Hunt  met  with  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  rival 
traders,  especially  the  Missouri  Fur  Company,  it  took  him  some 
weeks  to  complete  his  preparations.  The  delays  which  he  had 
previously  experienced  at  Montreal,  Mackinaw,  and  on  the  way, 
added  to  those  at  St.  Louis,  had  thrown  him  much  behind  his 
original  calculations,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  effect  his 
voyage  up  the  Missouri  in  the  present  year.  This  river,  flowing 
from  high  and  cold  latitudes,  and  through  wide  and  open  plains, 
txpo&ed  to  ohilling  blasts,  freezes  early.  The  winter  may  be 
dftted  from  the  first  of  November ;  there  was  every  prospect, 
tborefiwe,  diai  it  would  be  closed  with  ice  long  before  Mr.  Hunt 
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oonld  resell  its  upper  mttere  To  Avoid,  howover,  tic  cxpeosv  of 
winteriag  at  St  Louia,  lie  determined  to  posh  op  the  river  u  r;ti 
Bs  possible,  to  some  point  abore  the  scttlemunifi,  where  game  wai 
plenty,  and  where  hb  whole  partj  eould  be  subsbted  by  bautiDg 
tmtil  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  spring  should  permit  tbcni 
to  re«umc  their  voyage. 

Accordingly,  on  the  twenty-first  of  October  he  took  his  d^ 
pirture  from  St  Louis.  His  party  was  distributed  in  ihree  bout^ 
One  was  the  barge  which  he  bad  brought  from  Haekinaw ;  anotiui 
was  of  a  larger  size,  such  as  was  formerly  used  in  navigating  tin. 
Hob&wk  River,  and  known  by  the  generic  namt  of  the  Scheuef 
tady  barge ;  the  other  was  a  large  keel  boat,  at  that  lime  ibc 
grand  conveyance  on  the  MiseiasippL 

In  this  way  they  set  out  from  St  Louis,  in  buoyant  spirii^ 
and  soon  arrived  at  the  motitb  of  the  Missouri  This  vast  rivt:i, 
three  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  which,  with  Its  tributary 
streams,  drains  such  an  immense  extent  of  coimtry,  ws^  aa  yet 
but  casnaily  and  imperfectly  navigateil  by  the  adveuturuus  bark 
of  the  fiir  trader.  A  steamboat  had  never  yet  xtemn 
bulent  current  Sails  wore  bat  of  caaoal  assislanoe,  for  il 
quired  a,  strong  wind  to  conquer  the  force  of  the  stream, 
main  dependence  was  on  bodily  strength  and  manual  deiteritj- 
The  boats,  in  general,  had  to  be  propelled  by  oars  and  sotting 
polea,  or  drawn  by  the  hand  and  by  grappling  hooks  from 
root  or  overhanging  tree  to  another ;  or  towed  by  the  long 
delle,  or  towing  line,  where  the  shores  were  sufficiently 
woods  and  thickets  to  permit  the  men  to  pass  along  the  LukkHil 

Ihiring  this  slow  and  tt'tlious  progress  the  boat  would 
eip<Hed  to  frequent  danger  from  floating  trees  and  great 
of  drift-wood,  or  to  be  impaled  upon  snags  and  eawjcra ;  Uii 
to  Bay,  sunken  trees,  presenting  a  jagged  or  pointed  end 
the  surface  of  the  water.     As  the  channel  of  the  river  freqi 
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from  fcide  to  side,  according  to  the  bends  and  sandlKiiika 
the  boat  had,  in  the  same  way,  to  advance  in  a  /'ii^:^  counia 
Often  a  part  of  the  crew  would  have  to  leap  into  the  water  at  the 
shallows,  and  wade  along  with  the  towing  line,  while  their  com 
ades  on  board  toilfuUj  assisted  with  oar  and  setting  pole.  Some 
imcs  the  boat  would  seem  to  be  retained  motionless,  as  if  speih 
bound,  opposite  some  point  round  which  the  current  set  with 
violence,  and  where  the  utmost  labor  scarce  effected  any  visible 
progress. 

On  these  occasions  it  was  that  the  merits  of  the  Canadian 
vojageurs  came  into  full  action.  Patient  of  toil,  not  to  be  dis- 
heartened by  impediments  and  disappointments,  fertile  in  expe- 
dients, and  versed  in  every  mode  of  humoring  and  conquering  the 
wayward  current,  they  would  ply  every  exertion,  sometimes  in  the 
boat,  sometimes  on  shore,  sometimes  in  the  water,  however  cold ; 
always  alert,  always  in  good-humor ;  and,  should  they  at  any  time 
flag  or  grow  weary,  one  of  their  popular  boat  songs,  chanted  by  a 
veteran  oarsman,  and  responded  to  in  chorus,  acted  as  a  never- 
fiiiling  restorative. 

By  such  assiduous  and  persevering  labor  they  made  their  way 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  up  the  Missouri,  by  the  IGth 
of  November,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nodowa.  As  this  was  a  good 
hunting  country,  and  as  the  season  was  rapidly  advancing,  they 
determined  to  establish  their  winter  quarters  at  this  place ;  and, 
in  fact,  two  days  after  they  had  come  to  a  halt,  the  river  closed 
just  above  their  encampment 

The  party  had  not  been  long  at  this  place  when  they  were 
joined  by  Mr.  Robert  M'Lellan,  another  trader  of  the  Missouri ; 
the  same  who  had  been  associated  with  Mr.  Crooks  in  the  unfor- 
tunate expedition  in  which  they  had  been  intercepted  by  the 
Sioux  Indians,  and  obliged  to  make  a  rapid  retreat  down  the 
riner. 
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'LolUn  ni  a  ranutrkable  man.  He  had  betii  a 
Qiider  General  Wajme,  in  hia  Indian  wan,  where  he  had  diatia 
guishcd  hiinaclf  by  hus  fiery  spirit  and  reckleea  daring,  and  wmh 
vellouB  Biories  were  told  of  bia  exploits.  His  appearanoe  answered 
to  his  character.  His  frame  was  meagre,  but  muaeolar ;  showing 
strength,  actiTity,  and  iron  firmncsn.  His  eyes  were  dark,  deep 
set,  and  piercing.  He  was  restless,  fearless,  but  of  impetaona  and 
sometime.i  ungovernable  temper.  Ho  had  been  invited  by  Mr. 
Hunt  to  enroll  himself  as  a  partner,  and  gladly  consented ;  being 
pleased  with  the  thoughts  of  passing,  with  a  powerful  fiuec^ 
through  the  country  of  the  Sioux,  and  perhaps  having  an  oppor 
tunity  of  revenging  himself  upon  that  lawless  tribe  for  their  past 
offences. 

Another  recruit  that  joined  the  camp  at  Nodowa  deaervei 
equal  mention.  This  was  John  Day,  a  hunter  from  the  hmtkr 
woods  of  Virginia,  who  had  been  several  years  on  the  Miasoori  ii 
the  service  of  Mr.  Crooks,  and  of  other  traders.  He  waa  aboat 
forty  years  of  age,  six  feet  two  inches  high,  straight  as  an  Indian; 
with  an  elastic  step  as  if  he  trod  on  springs,  and  a  handaom^ 
open,  manly  countenance.  It  was  his  boast,  that  in  hia  yonnger 
days,  nothing  could  hurt  or  daunt  him ;  but  he  had  "  lived  too 
fust,''  and  injured  his  constitution  by  his  excesses.  Still  he  waf 
strong  of  hand,  bold  of  heart,  a  prime  woodman,  and  an  almoit 
unerring  shot  He  had  tlie  frank  spirit  of  a  Virginian,  and  the 
lough  heroism  of  a  pioneer  of  the  west. 

The  party  were  now  brouglit  to  a  halt  for  several  months 
They  were  in  a  country  abounding  with  deer  and  wild  turkeys^ 
bo  that  there  was  no  stint  of  provisions,  and  every  one  appeared 
cheerful  and  contented.  Mr.  Uuut  determined  to  avail  himself 
of  this  interval  to  return  to  St.  Louis  and  obtain  a 
ment.  He  wished  to  procure  an  interpreter,  acquainted 
the  language  of  the  Sioux ,  as,  from  all  accounta,  he  apprdieni 
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ed  difficulties  in  passing  throng^  the  coontry  of  that  nation. 
He  felt  the  necessity,  also,  of  having  a  greater  number  of 
hunters,  not  merely  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  provisions  through* 
out  their  long  and  arduous  expedition,  but  also  as  a  protection 
and  defence,  in  case  of  Indian  hostilities.  For  such  service  the 
Canadian  voyageurs  were  little  to  be  depended  upon,  fighting 
not  being  a  part  of  their  profession.  The  proper  kind  of  men 
were  American  hunters,  experienced  in  savage  life  and  savage 
warfare,  and  possessed  of  the  true  game  spirit  of  the  west    . 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  encampment  in  charge  of  the  other 
partners,  Mr.  Hunt  set  off  on  foot  on  the  first  of  January  (1810), 
for  St  Louis.  He  was  accommpanied  by  eight  men  as  fiir  as 
Fort  Osage,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below  Nodowa. 
Here  he  procured  a  couple  of  horses,  and  proceeded  on  the  re- 
mainder of  his  journey  with  two  men,  sending  the  other  six 
back  to  the  encampment.  He  arrived  at  8t  Louis  on  the  20th 
of  January. 
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CHAPTER  XY. 


On  thiB  liii  Beoond  yUit  to  St.  Louii,  Mr.  Hunt  vat  mgJm  1m 
ped^  iu  his  plans  by  tbo  opposition  of  the  MiaKmri  For  Oa» 
panj.  The  sffkirs  of  that  company  were,  at  this  timtf  in  a  w} 
dubious  state.  During  the  preceding  year,  tb«r 
establishment  at  the  forks  of  the  Missouri  had  been  ao 
harassed  by  tlie  Blackfcet  Indians,  that  its  oonsmanderi  Ma 
Henry,  one  of  the  partners,  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  Ik 
post  and  crosK  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  the  intention  of  tt 
ing  himself  upon  one  of  the  upper  branohet  of  the  Cdoakia 
What  had  become  of  him  and  his  party  was  unknown.  Bi 
most  intense  anxiety  was  felt  concerning  them,  and  apprJai 
sions  that  they  might  have  been  cut  off  by  the  saTagea.  At  Ik 
time  of  Mr.  Hunt's  arrival  at  St  Louis,  the  Hissoori  Conps^f 
were  fitting  out  an  expedition  to  go  in  quest  of  Mr.  Henry.  B 
was  to  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Manuel  Lisa,  the  enterpriaiog  pil 
ner  already  mentioned. 

There  being  thus  two  expeditions  on  foot  at  the 
mcnt,  an  unusual  demand  was  occasioned  for  hunters  and  nf 
ageurs,  who  accordingly  profited  by  the  oiroumstanoe,  and  slip 
lated  for  high  terms.  Mr.  Hunt  found  a  keen  and  saUi 
competitor  in  Lisa,  and  was  obliged  to  secure  his  reeraits  If 
liberal  adyancss  of  pay,  and  by  other  pecuniary  indulgeneoa 

The  greatest  difficulty  was  to  procure  the  Sioux  inteqNeW 
There  was  but  one  man  to  be  met  witli  nt  St.  Ijouis  who  was  fttoi 
for  the  purpose,  but  to  secure  him  would  rci|uirc  mueb 
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ment     The  individual  in  question  was  a  half-breed,  named  Pierre 
Dorion ;  and,  as  he  figures  hereafter  in  this  narrative,  and  is. 
irithal,  a  striking  specimen  of  th^  hybrid  race  on  the  frontier,  we 
shall  give  a  few  particulars  oonoerning  him.     Pierre  was  the  son 
of  Borion,  the  French  interpreter,  who    accompanied  Messrs 
Lewis  and  Clarke  in  their  £unous  exploring  expedition  across 
the  Ho^y  Mountains.     Old  Borion  was  one  of  those  French 
ereoles.  descendants  of  the  ancient  Canadian  stock,  who  abound 
on  iJie  western  frontier,  and  amalgamate  or  eohabit  with  the 
savages.     He  had  sojourned  among  various  tribes,  and  perhaps 
left  progeny  among  them  all ;  but  his  regular,  or  habitual  wife, 
was  a  Sioux  squaw.    By  her  he  had  a  hopeful  brood  of  half-breed 
Bons,  of  whom  Pierre  was  one.     The  domestic  affairs  of  old 
Dorion  were  conducted  on  the  true  Indian  plan.     Father  and 
sons  would  occasionally  get  drunk  together,  and  then  the  cabin 
was  a  scene  of  ruffian  brawl  and  fighting,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  old  Frenchman  was  apt  to  get  soundly  belabored  by  his  mon- 
grel offispring.     In  a  furious  scuffle  of  the  kind,  one  of  the  sons 
got  the  old  man  upon  the  ground,  and  was  upon  the  point  oi 
scalping  him.     ''Hold I   my  son,"  cried  the  old  fellow,  in  im- 
ploring accents,  ''  you  are  too  brave,  too  honareMe  to  scalp  your 
father  I"    This  last  appeal  touched  the  French  side  of  the  half- 
breed's  heart,  so  he  suffered  the  old  man  to  wear  his  scalp  un- 
bjumed. 

Of  this  hopeful  stock  was  Pierre  Borion,  the  man  whom  it 
was  now  the  desire  of  Mr.  Hunt  to  engage  as  an  interpreter.  He 
bad  been  employed  in  that  capacity  by  the  Missouri  Fur  Com- 
pany during  the  preceding  year,  and  had  conducted  their  traders 
bk  safety  through  the  different  tribes  of  the  Sioux.  He  had 
proved  himself  fiiithful  and  serviceable  while  sober ;  but  the  love 
of  liquor,  in  which  he  had  been  nurtured  and  brought  up,  would 
ooeaaionaily  break  out,  and  with  it  the  savage  side  of  his  charaoteri 
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It  was  hii  lore  of  liquor  which  had  emhrdlod  Ubi  with  Ihe 
MiMoari  Companj.  While  in  their  Mrrioe  at  Fort  Mandaa,  m 
tbo  frontier,  he  had  been  soiled  with  a  whiaky  Buaia ;  aadt  ai 
the  beverage  was  only  to  be  procured  at  the  oompany'B  aton^  it 
had  been  charged  in  his  account  at  the  rate  of  ten  dbUan  a 
quart  This  item  had  ever  remained  unaetUedi  and  a  wiartar  tl 
fiirions  dispute,  the  mere  mention  of  which  was  aulEciaBt  to  fol 
him  in  a  passion. 

The  moment  it  was  disooTcred  by  Mr.  Lisa  that  Piem  Detioi 
was  in  treaty  with  the  new  and  rival  association,  he  andeKiOfai 
by  threats  as  well  as  promises,  to  prevent  hia  engaging  in  tkiw 
service.  His  promises  might,  perhaps,  have  prevailed ;  but  hil 
threats,  which  related  to  the  whisky  debt,  only  aervad  to  diifi 
Pierre  into  the  opposite  ranks.  Still,  he  took  advantage  ef  tUl 
competition  for  his  services  to  stand  out  with  Mr.  Hunt  on  thi 
most  advantageous  terms,  and,  after  a  negotiation  of  nearly  tie 
weeks,  capitulated  to  serve  in  the  expedition,  as  hnnter  ni 
interpreter,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  dollara  a  yenr|  two  bn 
dred  of  which  were  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

When  Mr.  Hunt  had  got  every  thing  ready  for  lenving  81 
Louis,  new  difficulties  arose.  Five  of  the  American  hnnia 
from  the  encampment  at  Nodowa,  suddenly  made  their  appoarats 
They  alleged  that  they  had  been  ill  treated  by  the  partneraat  As 
encampment,  and  had  come  off  clandestinely,  in  conaeqneneeaf  a 
diBpute.  It  was  useless  at  the  present  moment,  and  under 
circumstances,  to  attempt  any  compulsory  measurea  with 
deserters.  Two  of  them  Mr.  Hunt  prevailed  upon,  bj  wBi 
means,  to  return  with  hiuL  The  rest  refused ;  nay,  what  wna  won% 
they  spread  such  reports  of  the  hardships  and  dangers  to  ba  a^ 
prehended  in  the  course  of  the  expedition,  that  thej  atiwsk  a 
panio  into  those  hunters  who  had  recently  engaged  ai  8l  hna^ 
and,  when  the  hour  of  departure  arrived,  all  but  one 
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embark.  It  was  in  vain  to  plead  or  remonstrate ;  they  shouldered 
their  rifles  and  turned  their  back  upon  the  expedition,  and  Mr. 
Hunt  was  fain  to  put  off  from  shore  with  the  single  hunter  and 
a  number  of  voyageurs  whom  he  had  engaged.  Even  Pierre 
Dorion,  at  the  last  moment,  refused  to  enter  the  boat  until  Mr 
Hunt  consented  to  take  his  squaw  and  two  children  on  board  also 
But  the  tissue  of  perplexities,  on  account  of  this  worthy  indivi- 
dual, did  not  end  here. 

Among  the  various  persons  who  were  about  to  proceed  up  the 
Missouri  with  Mr.  Hunt,  were  two  scientific  gentlemen :  one  Mr. 
John  Bradbury,  a  man  of  mature  age,  but  great  enterprise  and 
personal  activity,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Linnean  Society 
of  Liverpool,  to  make  a  collection  of  American  plants ;  the  other, 
A  Mr.  Nuttall,  likewise  an  Englishman,  younger  in  years,  who  has 
since  made  himself  known  as  the  author  of  "  Travels  in  Arkan* 
mus,"  and  a  work  on  the  '^  Genera  of  American  Plants.'*  Mr. 
Hunt  had  offered  them  the  protection  and  facilities  of  his  party, 
in  their  scientific  researches  up  the  Missouri  As  they  were  not 
ready  to  depart  at  the  moment  of  embarkation,  they  put  their 
trunks  on  board  of  the  boat,  but  remained  at  St.  Louis  until  the  next 
day,  for  the  arrival  of  the  post,  intending  to  join  the  expedition 
at  St  Charles,  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 

The  same  evening,  however,  they  learned  that  a  writ  had  been 
iasued  against  Pierre  Dorion  for  his  whisky  debt  by  Mr.  Lisa, 
as  agent  of  the  Missouri  Company,  and  that  it  was  the  intention 
to  entrap  the  mongrel  linguist  on  his  arrival  at  St.  Charles. 
Upon  hearing  this,  Mr.  Bradbury  and  Mr.  Nuttall  set  off  a  little 
after  midnight,  by  land,  got  ahead  of  the  boat  as  it  was  ascending 
the  Missouri,  before  its  arrival  at  St  Charles,  and  gave  Pierre 
Dorion  warning  of  the  l^;al  toil  prepared  to  ensnare  him.  The 
knowing  Pierre  immediately  landed  and  took  to  the  woods,  fol 
lowed  by  hb  taqatLW  laden  with  their  papooses,  and  a  large  bundle 
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oontaining  their  must  precious  effects ;  p**omi8ing  to  n^foiii  tk 
party  some  distance  above  St.  Charles.  There  seemed  Utile  de* 
piMidcnce  to  be  placed  upon  the  promises  of  a  looae  mdventnm 
of  the  kind,  who  was  at  the  very  time  playing  an  eraaive  gams 
with  his  former  employers ;  who  had  already  received  two-thirdi 
of  his  year's  pay,  and  had  his  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  his  &mQy  aai 
worldly  fortune  at  his  heels,  and  the  wild  woods  befur«  hia- 
There  was  no  alternative,  however,  and  it  was  hoped  his  pi|H 
against  his  old  employers  would  render  him  fiuthfnl  to  his  new 
ones. 

The  party  reached  St.  Charles  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  h» 
pies  of  the  law  looked  in  vain  for  their  expected  prey.  The  boato 
resumed  tlicir  course  on  the  following  morning,  and  had  not  pn^ 
ceeded  far  when  Pierre  Dor  ion  made  his  appearance  on  the  abora 
He  was  gladly  taken  on  board,  but  he  came  without  his  m^pam. 
They  had  (quarrelled  in  the  night ;  Pierre  had  administered  As 
Indian  discipline  of  the  cudgel,  whereupon  she  had  taken  to  As 
woods,  with  their  children  and  all  their  worldly  goods.  Pient 
evidently  was  deeply  grieved  and  disconcerted  at  the  loss  of  Ui 
wife  and  his  knapsack,  wherefore  Mr.  Hunt  dispatched  one  of  tki 
Canadian  voyageurs  in  search  of  the  fugitive ;  and  the  iriioli 
party,  after  proceeding  a  few  miles  further,  encamped  on  an  isLttl 
to  await  his  return.  The  Canadian  rejoined  the  party,  bat  with- 
out the  squaw ;  and  Pierre  Dorion  passed  a  solitary  and  anziosi 
night,  bitterly  regretting  his  indiscretion  in  having  exerdsed  Ui 
conjugal  authority  so  near  home.  Before  daybreak,  however,! 
well-known  voice  reached  his  ears  from  the  opposite  shore.  It  wM 
his  repentant  spouse,  who  had  been  wandering  the  woods  all  vi^ 
in  quest  of  the  party,  and  had  at  length  descried  it  by  its  litt 
A  boat  was  dispatched  for  her,  the  interesting  family  was 
more  united,  and  Mr.  Hunt  now  flattered  himself  tkni  Us 
plexities  with  Pierre  Dorion  were  at  an  end. 
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d  weather,  very  heavy  rains,  and  an  unusoallj  early  rise 
Missouri,  rendered  the  ascent  of  the  river  toilsome,  slow 
angerous.  The  rise  of  the  Missouri  does  not  generally 
lace  until  the  month  of  May  or  June :  the  present  swelling 
river  must  have  been  caused  by  a  freshet  in  some  of  its 
southern  branches.  It  could  not  have  been  the  great  an* 
ood,  as  the  higher  branches  must  still  have  been  ice-bound, 
id  here  we  cannot  but  pause,  to  notice  the  admirable  ar« 
nont  of  nature,  by  which  the  annual  swellings  of  the  vari- 
reat  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Mississippi, 
Men  made  to  precede  each  other  at  considerable  intervals, 
the  flood  of  the  Red  River  precedes  that  of  the  Arkansas 
lonth.  The  Arkansas,  also,  rising  in  a  much  more  southern 
le  than  the  Missouri,  takes  the  lead  of  it  in  its  annual  ex- 
nd  its  superabundant  waters  are  disgorged  and  disposed  of 
)efore  the  breaking  up  of  the  icy  barriers  of  the  north ; 
rise,  did  all  these  mighty  streams  rise  simultaneously,  and 
rge  their  vernal  floods  into  the  Mississippi,  an  inundation 
be  the  consequence,  that  would  submerge  and  devastate  all 
wet  country. 

I  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  January  17th,  the  boats 
id  at  Charette,  one  of  the  old  villages  founded  by  the  ori- 
French  colonists.  Here  they  met  with  'Daniel  Boon,  the 
nod  patriarch  of  Kentucky,  who  had  kept  in  the  advance  of 
ition,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  wilderness,  still  leading  a 
''s  life,  though  now  in  his  eighty-fifth  year.  He  had  but 
ly  returned  from  a  hunting  and  trapping  expedition,  and 
rought  nearly  sixty  beaver  skins  as  .rophios  of  his  skill 
id  man  was  still  erect  in  form,  strong  in  limli,  and  unflinch- 
spirit,  and  as  he  stood  on  the  river  bank,  watching  the  de- 
e  of  an  expedition  destined  to  traverse  the  vrildemess  to 
r}  shores  of  the  Pacific,  very  probably  felt  a  throb  of  his 
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old  pioneer  epirii,  impelling  him  to  shoslder  Ua 

tdventarous  bnnd.     Boon  flourished  aevend  jini 

ing,  in  a  vigcrous  old  age,  the  Nettor  of  hunter*  9ml 

men  ;  and  died,  full  of  Bylran  honor  nnd  rsDOWiiy  in  I818|  in  Hi 

uinety-Mcond  year. 

The  next  morning  early,  aa  the  party  vera  jsi 
the  mouth  of  a  small  stream,  they  were  Tiaited  faj 
heroes  of  the  wilderness,  one  John  Colter,  who  had 
Lewis  and  Clarke  in  their  memorable  expoditioii.  He  had  H 
cently  made  one  of  those  vast  internal  voyagea  so 
of  this  fearless  class  of  men,  and  of  the  immenae 
which  they  hold  their  lonely  wanderings  ;  haling  oome  hvm  lk 
head  waters  of  the  MiHsouri  to  St.  Louis  in  a  amall  canoa  Hi 
distance  of  three  tlinuHand  miles  he  had  aooompliahed  in  Airtp 
days.  Colter  kept  with  the  party  all  tho  morning.  He  hd 
many  particulars  to  give  them  conctfrning  the  Blackfeet  Indisa^ 
a  restless  and  pn^datory  tribe,  who  had  conoeived  an  implaaUi 
hostility  to  the  white  men,  in  con8c<|uenoc  of  one  of  their  WKt 
riors  having  been  killed  by  Captain  Lewis,  while  attempting  H 
steal  horses.  Through  tho  country  infested  bj  theae  aaTagvIki 
expedition  would  have  to  proceed,  and  Colter  was  urgent  in  lii^ 
crating  the  precautions  that  ought  to  be  obaorred  respeeliiV 
them  He  had  himself  experienced  their  vindictiTo  emelty,  ttl 
his  story  deserves  particular  citation,  aa  showing  the  hiiihtwaiJ 
adventures  to  which  those  solitary  rovers  of  the  wildomeai  tfi 
exposed. 

Goiter,  with  the  hardihood  of  a  regular  trapper,  had  otf 
himself  loose  from  the  party  of  Lewis  and  Clarice  in  the  vaf 
heart  of  the  wilderness,  and  had  remained  to  trap 
on  the  head  wsters  of  the  Missouri.  Here  he  fell  in 
another  lonel}  trapper,  like  himself,  named  PottSi  and  thy 
agreed  to  keep  together.    They  were  in  the  very  regkm  sf  Ai 
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tflnible  Bkddeet,  %i  that  time  thirsting  to  roTenge  the  death 
if  their  eompanion,  and  knew  that  they  had  to  expect  no  mercy 
It  their  hands.  Thej  were  obliged  to  keep  concealed  all  day 
m.  the  woody  margins  of  the  rivers,  setting  their  traps  after 
Mg^t&ll,  and  taking  them  up  before  daybreak.  It  was  running 
afearfiil  risk  for  the  sake  of  a  few  beaver  skins ;  but  such  is  tho 
fifie  of  the  trapper. 

They  were  on  a  branch  of  the  Missouri  called  Jefferson's 
Fork,  and  had  set  their  traps  at  night,  about  six  miles  up  a 
■■all  river  that  emptied  into  the  fork.     Early  in  the  morning 
they  ascended  the  river  in  a  canoe,  to  examine  the  traps.     The 
banks  on  each  side  were  high   and   perpendicular,  and  cast  a 
shade  over  the  stream.     As  they  were  softly  paddling  along, 
they  heard  the  trampling  of  many  feet  upon  the  banks.     Colter 
immediately  gave  the  alarm  of  "  Indians  I"  and  was  for  instant 
retreat     Potts  scoffed  at  him  for  being  frightened  by  the  tramp 
ling  of  a  herd  of  buffaloes.     Colter  checked  his  uneasiness  and 
ptddled  forward.      They  had    not    gone    much    further  when 
(rightful  whoops  and  yells  burst  forth  from  each  side  of  the 
riTer,  and    several  hundred  Indians  appeared  on  either  bank. 
8igns  were  made  to  the  unfortunate  trappers  to  come  on  shore. 
They  were  obliged  to  comply.     Before  they  could  get  out  ol 
tbeir  canoes,  a  savage  seized  the  rifle  belonging  to  Potts.     Col- 
ter sprang  on  shore,  wrested  the  weapon  from  the  hands  of  the 
Indian,  and  restored  it  to  his  companion,  who  was  still  in  the 
canoe,  and  immediately  pushed  into  the  stream.     There  was  tho 
fbarp  twang  of  a  bow,  and  Potts  cried  out  that  he  was  wounded. 
Colter  urged  him  to  come  on  shore  and  submit,  as  his  only  chance 
fcr  life ;  but  the  other  knew  there  was  no  prospect  of  mercy, 
tnd  determined  to  die  game.     Levelling  his  rifle,  he  shot  one  of 
:    ^  savages  dead  on  the  spot.     The  next  moment  he  fell  himscl£ 
!     fineed  with  innumerable  arrows. 
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The  Tengeance  of  the  uvagcs  now  turned  npon  Colter.     He 
stripped  naked,  and,  having  some  knowledge  of  the  Blaekfbot 
language,  overheard  a  consultation  as  to  the  mode  of  di^Mtdi* 
ing  him,  so  as  to  derive  the  greatest  amusement  from  his  death. 
Some  were  for  setting  him  up  as  a  mark,  and  having  a  trial  cf 
skill  at  his  expense.     The  chief,  however,  was  for  nobler  apori 
He  seised  Colter  by  the  shouldor,  and  demanded  if  he  could  raa 
fast.  The  unfortunate  trap|)or  was  too  well  ac(|uaiuted  with  Indiaa 
customs  not  to  comprehend  the  drift  of  the  (|uestion.     Ho  knew 
he  was  to  run  for  his  life.  t(»  furnish  a  kind  of  human  hunt  ts 
his  persecutors.     Though  in  reality  he  was  noted  among  his 
brother  hunters  for  swiftness  of  fout.  he  assured  the  chief  that 
he  was  a  very  bad  runner.     His  stratagem  gained  him  soas 
vantage  ground.     He  was  led  by  the  chief  into  the  prairie,  aboil 
four  hundred  yards  from  the  main  body  of  savages,  and  thsa 
turned  loose  to  save  himself  if  he  could.     A  tremendous  yell  kt 
him  know  that  the  whole  pack  of  bloodhounds  were  off  in  Ml 
cry.     Colter  flew,  rather  than  ran  ;  he  was  astonished  at  hii 
own  speed ;  but  he  had  six  miles  of  prairie  to  traverse  before  hi 
should  reach  the  Jefferson  Fork  of  the  Missouri ;  how  could  hi 
hope  to  hold  out  such  a  distance  with  the  fearful  odds  of  semil 
hundred  to  one  against  him  !     The  plain  too  abounded  with  Al 
prickly  pear,  which  wounded  his  naked  feet     Still  he  fled  t^ 
dreading  each  moment  to  hear  the  twang  of  a  bow,  and  to  hi 
an  arrow  quivering  at  his  heart     He  did  not  even  dare  lo  loik 
round,  lest  he  should  lose  an  inch  of  that  distance  on  which  bii 
life  depended.     He  had  ran  nearly  half  way  across  the  pUi 
when  the  sound  of  pursuit  grew  somewhat  fainter,  and  he  vent^ 
ed  to  turn  his  head.     The  main  body  of  his  pursuers  wtrti 
considerable  distance  behind ;  several  of  the  fastest  rannen 
scattered  in  the  advance ;  while  a  swift-footed  warrior, 
a  spear,  was  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  behind  hia. 
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Inspired  with  new  hope,  Colter  redonbled  hui  exertions,  bni 
Ptrained  himself  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  blood  gasfied  from 
his  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  streamed  down  his  breast  He  arrived 
within  a  mile  of  the  river.  The  sound  of  footsteps  gathered 
upon  him.  A  glanee  behind  showed  his  pursuer  within  twenty 
yards,  and  preparing  to  launch  his  spear.  Stopping  short,  he 
turned  round  and  spread  out  his  arms.  The  savage,  confounded 
by  this  eiVidden  action,  attempted  to  stop  and  hurl  his  spear,  but 
fell  in  the  very  act.  His  spear  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  the 
shaft  broke  in  his  hand.  Goiter  plucked  up  the  pointed  part, 
pinned  the  savage  to  the  earth,  and  continued  his  flight  The 
Indians,  as  they  arrived  at  their  slaughtered  companion,  stopped 
to  howl  over  him.  Colter  made  the  most  of  this  precious  delay, 
gained  the  skirt  of  cotton-wood  bordering  the  river,  dashed 
Uirough  it.  and  plunged  into  the  stream.  He  swam  to  a  neigh- 
boring island,  against  the  upper  end  of  which  the  driftwood  had 
lodged  in  such  quantities  as  to  form  a  natural  raft ;  under  this 
he  dived,*and  swam  below  water  until  he  succeeded  in  getting  a 
breathing  place  between  the  floating  trunks  of  trees,  whose 
branches  and  bushes  formed  a  covert  several  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  water.  He  had  scarcely  drawn  breath  after  all  his  toils, 
when  he  heard  his  pursuers  on  the  river  bank,  whooping  and  yell- 
ing like  so  many  fiends.  They  plunged  in  the  river,  and  swam 
to  the  raft  The  heart  of  Colter  almost  died  within  him  as  he 
saw  tiiem,  through  the  chinks  of  his  concealment,  passing  and 
l7  tepamng,  and  seeking  for  him  in  all  directions.  They  at  length 
:-  gave  up  the  search,  and  he  began  to  rejoice  in  his  escape,  when 
Ab  idea  presented  itself  that  they  might  set  the  raft  on  fire. 
Here  was  a  new  source  of  horrible  apprehension,  in  which  he 
lienuiined  until  nightfall.  Fortunately,  the  idea  did  not  suggest 
lidf  to  the  Indians.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  finding  by  th€ 
Aeiiee  around  that  his  purst  ers  had  departed,  Colter  dived  again 
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and  emne  up  l^yond  the  raft  He  then  swam  silentlj  dovB  the 
river  fur  a  oonaidorahlo  diBtancc,  when  he  landed,  and  1BKf^ 
on  all  uight.  to  get  as  fur  off  as  possible  from  thin  dangeroai 
neighborhood. 

By  daybreak  he  had  gained  sufficient  distance  to  reliere  him 
from  the  terrors  of  his  savage  foes ;  but  now  new  aonreea  of  i» 
quietude  presented  themselves.     Ho  was  naked  and  alone,  in  Iks 
midst  of  an  unbounded  wilderuens ;  hb  only  chance  waa  to  reaek 
a  trading  post  of  the  Missouri  Company,  situated  on  a  branA  of 
the  Yellowstone  River.     Even  should  he  elude  his  puraaen,  iaji 
must  elapse  before  he  could  reach  this  post,  during  whieh  he 
must  traverse  immense  prairies  destitute  of  shade,  hia  nakrf 
body  exposed  to  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  by  daj,  and  the 
dews  and  chills  of  the  night  season ;  and  his  feet  laoeratod  hj 
the  thorns  of  the  prickly  pear.     Though  he  might  see  gmaie  ii 
abundance  around  him,  he  had  no  means  of  killing  any  for  kii 
sustenance,  and  must  depend  for  food  upon  the  roots  of  ike  aarik 
In  defiance  of  these  difficulties  he  pushed  resolutely  forwari, 
guiding  himself  in  his  trackless  course  by  those  signa  and  iifr 
cations  known  only  to  Indians  and  backwoodmcn;   and  ate 
braving  dangers  and  hardships  enough  to  break  down  any  ^U 
but  that  of  a  western  pioneer,  arrived  safe  at  the  aolitaiy  poilk 
question.* 

Such  is  a  sample  of  the  rugged  experience  which  Coltar  id 
to  relate  of  savage  life ;  yet,  with  all  these  perik  and 
fresh  in  his  recollection,  he  could  not  see  the  present  hui  ' 
their  way  to  those  regions  of  danger  and  adventure,  witkoal  t^] 
ing  a  vehement  impulae  to  join  them.     A  western  tn^iper  il 
a  saildr ;  past  hasards  only  stimulate  him  to  further  riaka   W 
vaat  prairie  ia  to  the  one  what  the  ocean  ia  to  the  otkori  a 
leas  field  of  enterprise  and  exploit     However  ho  amy  kaM 


*  Bimdbary.    Treveli  in  Aiiiericm«  pi  17. 
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fered  in  his  last  cruise,  he  is  always  reltdy  to  join  a  new  expedi 
tion  ;  and  the  more  adventuroas  its  n&ture,  the  more  attractive 
IB  it  to  his  vagrant  spirit. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  kept  Colter  from  continuing  with  the 
party  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  but  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  recently  married.  All  the  morning  he  kept  with  them, 
balancing  in  his  mind  the  charms  of  his  bride  against  those  of 
ike  Rocky  Mountains ;  the  former,  however,  prevailed,  and  after 
a  march  of  several  miles,  he  took  a  reluctant  leave  of  the  travel- 
lerSi  and  turned  his  face  homeward. 

Continuing  their  progress  up  the  Mbsouri,  the  party  encamped 
cm  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  March,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
little  frontier  village  of  French  Creoles.  Here  Pierre  Dorion 
met  with  some  of  his  old  comrades,  with  whom  he  had  a  long 
gossip,  and  returned  to  the  camp  with  rumors  of  bloody  feuds 
between  the  Osages  and  the  loways,  or  Ayaways,  Potowatomies, 
ffioox,  and  Sawkces.  Blood  had  already  been  shed,  and  scalps 
been  taken.  A  war  party,  three  hundred  strong,  were  prowling 
m  ihe  neighborhood ;  others  might  be  met  with  higher  up  the 
liver;  it  behooved  the  travellers,  therefore,  to  bo  upon  their 
gnard  against  robbery  or  surprise,  for  an  Indian  war  party  on 
Hm  march  is  prone  to  acts  of  outrage. 

In  consequence  of  this  report,  which  was  subsequently  con- 

[|kmed  by  further  intelligence,  a  guard  was  kept  up  at  night 

id  the  encampment,  and  they  all  slept  on  their  arms.    As 

were  sixteen  in  number,  and  well  supplied  with  weapons  and 

ranition,  they  trusted  to  be  able  to  give  any  marauding  party 

vinn  reception.     Nothing  occurred,  however,  to  molest  them 

their  voyage,  and  on  the  8th  of  April  they  came  in  sigVt  oi 

■rl  Onge.    On  their  approach  the  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  fort, 

[  liiey  sainted  it  by  a  discharge  of  firearms.     Within  a  short 

Imoe  of  the  fort  was  an  Osage  village,  the  inhabitants  of 
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whioli,  men,  women,  and  children,  thronged  down  lo  the 
side  to  witness  their  Uudiug.     One  of  the  first  penou  thoj 
on  the  river  bank  was  Mr.  Crooks,  who  had  oome  down  in  a  boat^ 
with  nine  men,  from  the  winter  encampment  at  Nodowai  to  meet 
them. 

They  remained  at  Fort  Osage  a  part  of  three  daja,  duii| 
which  they  were  hospitably  entertained  at  the  garriaon  by 
tenant  Brownson,  who  held  a  temporary  command.     They 
regaled  also  with  a  war-feast  at  the  village ;  the  Osage 
haviug  returned  from  a  successful  foray  against  the  lowaja,  is 
which  they  had  taken  seven  scalps.     These  were  paraded  oa 
poles  about  the  village,  followed  by  the  warriors  decked  oat  in  all 
their  savage  ornaments,  and  hideously  painted  as  if  for  battia 

By  the  Osage  warriors,  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companiona  me 
again  warned  to  be  on  their  guard  in  ascending  the  riTer,  at  thi 
Sioux  tribe  meant  to  lay  in  wait  and  attack  them. 

On  the  10th  of  April  they  again  embarked,  their  pArty  bei^g 
now  augmented  to  twenty-six,  by  the  addition  of  Mr.  Grooka  wmi 
his  boat's  crew.  They  liad  not  proceeded  far,  howerefi  whm 
there  was  a  great  outcry  from  one  of  the  boats ;  it  was  ooeaaiottil 
by  a  little  domestic  discipline  in  the  Dorion  family.  The  aqaav 
of  the  worthy  interpreter,  it  appeared,  had  been  so  delighted  with 
the  scalp-dance,  and  other  festivities  of  the  Osage  villagei  thii 
she  had  taken  a  strong  inclination  to  remain  there.  Thia  had 
been  as  strongly  opposed  by  her  liege  lord,  who  had  oompeDii 
her  to  embark.  The  good  dame  had  remained  sulky  ever  aiiM^ 
whereupon  Pierre,  seeing  no  other  mode  of  exoroiaing  the  efil 
spirit  out  of  her,  and  being,  perhaps,  a  little  inspired  by  iriusl^i 
had  resorted  to  the  Indian  remedy  of  the  cudgel,  and^  beAm  hif 
neighbors  could  interfere,  had  belabored  her  so  aoondly,  thsl 
there  is  no  record  of  her  having  shown  any  refraetory  ajBiptoas 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  expedition. 
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For  a  weok  they  continued  their  voyage,  exposed  to  almost  in* 
eessant  rains.  The  bodies  of  drowned  buffaloes  floated  past  them 
in  vast  numbers ;  many  had  drifted  upon  the  shore,  or  against 
the  upper  ends  of  the  rafts  and  islands.  These  had  attracted 
great  flints  of  turkey-buzzards ;  some  were  banqueting  on  the 
carcasses,  others  were  soaring  fiur  aloft  in  the  sky,  and  others 
were  perched  on  the  trees,  with  their  backs  to  the  sun,  and  their , 
wings  stretched  out  to  dry,  like  so  many  vessels  in  harbor,  spread- 
ing their  sails  after  a  shower. 

The  turkey-buzzard  (vultur  aura,  or  golden  vulture),  when  on 
the  wing,  is  one  of  the  most  specious  and  imposing  of  birds.  Its 
flight  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air  is  really  sublime,  extending 
its  immense  wings,  and  wheeling  slowly  and  majestically  to  and 
fire,  seemingly  without  exerting  a  muscle  or  fluttering  a  feather, 
but  moving  by  mere  volition,  and  sailing  on  the  bosom  of  the  air, 
as  a  ship  upon  the  ocean.  Usurping  the  empyreal  realm  of  the 
eagle,  he  assumes  for  a  time  the  port  and  dignity  of  that  majestic 
bird,  and  often  is  mistaken  for  him  by  ignorant  crawlers  upon 
earth.  It  is  only  when  he  descends  from  the  clouds  to  pounce 
upon  carrion  that  he  betrays  his  low  propensities,  and  reveals  his 
caitiff  character.  Near  at  hand  he  is  a  disgusting  bird,  ragged 
in  plumage,  base  in  aspect,  and  of  loathsome  odor. 

On  the  17th  of  April  Mr.  Hunt  arrived  with  his  party  at  the 
ftaiioii  near  the  Nodowa  River,  where  the  main  body  had  been 
«iwrterod  during  the  winter. 
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CHAPTER  XYL 

I 

ToB  weather  continued  ra'my  and  ungcnial  for  Bona  daji  afUi 
Mr.  Hunt's  return  to  Nodowa ;  yet  spring  waa  rapidlj  adTaaeii§ 
and  vegetation  was  putting  foi  Ui  with  all  its  carlj  fmhneM  and 
beauty.  The  snakes  began  to  recover  from  their  torpor  and  crawl 
forth  into  day,  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  wintering  home 
seems  to  have  been  much  infested  with  thenL  Mr.  Bradburj,  in 
the  course  of  his  botanical  researches,  found  a  surprising  number 
in  a  half  torpid  state,  under  flat  stones  upon  the  banka  which 
overhung  the  cantonment,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  struck  by 
a  rattlesnake,  which  darted  at  him  from  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  bat 
fortunately  gave  him  warning  by  its  rattle. 

The  pigeons  too  were  filling  the  woods  in  vaat  migratoiy 
flocks.  It  is  almost  incredible  to  describe  the  prodigioos  flints  cf 
ihese  birds  in  the  western  wildernesses.  Thej  appear  abaolntdy 
in  clouds,  and  move  with  astonishing  velocity,  their  wings  making 
a  whistling  sound  as  they  fly.  The  rapid  evolutions  of  these 
flocks,  wheeling  and  shifting  suddenly  as  if  with  one  mind  and 
one  impulse ;  the  flashing  changes  of  color  they  present,  at  thdr 
backs,  their  breasts,  or  the  under  part  of  their  wings  are  turned 
U)  the  spectator,  are  singularly  ]>leasing.  When  they  alight,  if 
on  the  ground,  they  cover  whole  acres  at  a  time ;  if  npon  trees, 
the  branches  often  break  beneath  their  weight  If  anddenly 
startled  while  feeding  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  the  noiae  they 
make  in  getting  on  the  wing  is  like  the  roar  of  a  cataraet  or  the 
sound  of  distant  thunder. 
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A  flight  of  this  kind,  like  an  Egyptian  flight  of  looostg, 
derours  every  thing  that  serves  for  its  food  as  it  passes  along. 
So  great  were  the  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp  that  Mr. 
Bradbury,  in  the  course  of  a  morning's  excursion,  shot  nearly 
three  hundred  with  a  fowling-piece.  He  gives  a  curious,  though 
apparently  a  fiiithful,  account  of  the  kind  of  discipline  observed 
in  these  immense  flocks,  so  that  each  may  have  a  chance  of  pick- 
ing up  food.  As  the  front  ranks  must  meet  with  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  the  rear  ranks  must  have  scanty  pickings,  the 
instant  a  rank  finds  itself  the  hindmost,  it  rises  in  the  air,  flies 
over  the  whole  flock,  and  takes  its  place  in  the  advance.  The 
next  rank  follows  in  its  course,  and  thus  the  last  is  continually 
becoming  first,  and  all  by  turns  have  a  front  place  at  the  banquet 

The  rains  having  at  length  subsided,  Mr.  Hunt  broke  up  the 
encampment  and  resumed  his  course  up  the  Missouri 

The  party  now  consisted  of  nearly  sixty  persons :  of  whom  five 
were  partners ;  one,  John  Reed,  was  a  clerk ;  forty  were  Cana- 
dian "  voyageurs,''  or  ^^  engages,"  and  there  were  several  hunters 
They  embarked  in  four  boats,  one  of  whieh  was  of  a  large  size, 
mounting  a  swivel  and  two  howitsers.  All  were  furnished  with 
masts  and  sails,  to  be  used  when  the  wind  was  sufficiently  favora- 
ble and  strong  to  overpower  the  current  of  the  river.  Such  was 
the  case  for  the  first  four  or  five  days,  when  they  were  wafted 
steadily  up  the  stream  by  a  strong  southeaster. 

Their  encampments  at  night  were  often  pleasant  and  pictu- 
resque :  on  some  beautiful  bank,  beneath  spreading  trees,  which 
afforded  them  shelter  and  fuel.  The  tents  were  pitched,  the  fires 
made,  and  the  meals  prepared  by  the  voyageurs,  and  many  a  story 
was  told,  and  joke  passed,  and  song  sung,  round  the  evening  fire. 
All,  however,  were  asleep  at  an  early  hour.  Some  under  the 
Cents,  others  wrapped  in  blankets  before  the  fire,  or  beneath  the 
troes ;  and  some  few  in  tho  boats  and  canoes. 
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On  tke  28tli,  they  breakiiuted  on  one  of  the  ishndB  wUik  Ut 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ncbraaka  or  Platte  River ;  the  largest  trik 
utary  of  the  Miiuoari,  and  about  six  hundred  milee  aboive  ili 
CN  influence  with  the  Mississippi.  This  broad  bat  shallow  atreaa 
fiwa  fur  an  immense  distance  through  a  wide  and  Terdant  Tallej 
BL'oopcd  out  of  boundless  prairies.  It  draws  its  main  supplies 
by  several  forks  or  branches,  frum  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Ths 
mouth  of  this  river  is  establiHhed  as  tlie  dividing  point  between 
the  upper  and  lower  Missouri ;  and  the  earlier  voyagers,  in  thw 
toilsome  ascent,  before  the  introduction  of  steamboats,  oonsidered 
one-half  of  their  labors  accomplished  when  they  reached  this  plaee. 
The  passing  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nebraska,  therefore,  was  equiva- 
lent among  boatmen  to  the  cronning  of  the  line  among  sailors, 
and  was  celebrated  with  like  ceremonials  of  a  rough  and  waggish 
nature,  practised  upon  the  uninitiatinl ;  among  which  was  the  old 
nautical  joke  of  shaving.  The  river  deities,  however,  like  those 
of  the  sea,  were  to  be  propitiated  by  a  bribe,  and  the  infliction  ef 
these  rude  honors  to  be  parried  by  a  treat  to  the  adepts. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Nebraska  new  signs  were  met  with  of 
war  parties  which  had  recently  been  in  the  vicinity.  There  was 
the  frame  of  a  skin  canoe,  in  which  tlie  warriors  had  traversed 
the  river.  At  night,  also,  the  lurid  reflection  of  immense  fires 
hung  in  the  sky,  showing  the  conflagration  of  great  tracts  of  the 
prairies.  Such  fires  not  being  made  by  hunters  so  late  in  the 
season,  it  was  supposed  they  were  caused  by  some  wandering  wai 
parties.  These  often  take  the  precaution  to  set  the  prairies  on 
fire  behind  them  to  conceal  their  traces  from  their  enemies.  This 
is  chiefly  done  when  the  party  has  been  unsuccessful,  and  is  on  the 
retreat,  and  apprehensive  of  pursuit  At  such  time  it  is  not  safe 
even  for  friends  to  fall  in  with  them,  as  they  are  «pt  to  be  lu 
savage  humor,  and  disposed  to  vent  their  spleen  in  eaprioioui 
outrage.     These  signp,  therefore,  of  a  band  of  marauders  on 
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ihe  prowl,  ealled  for  some  dc^ee  of  TigUance  on  the  part  of  the 
travellers. 

After  pafising  the  Nebraska,  the  party  halted  for  part  of  two 
days  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  little  above  Papillion  Creek,  to 
fcupply  themselves  with  a  stock  of  oars  and  poles  from  the  tough 
wood  of  the  ash,  whioh  is  not  met  with  higher  up  the  Missouri 
While  the  voyageurs  were  thus  occupied,  the  naturalists  rambled 
over  the  adjacent  country  to  collect  plants.  From  the  summit 
of  a  range  of  bluffs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  they  had  one  of  those  vast  and  mag- 
nificent prospects  which  sometimes  unfold  themselves  in  these 
boundless  regions.  Below  them  was  the  valley  of  the  Missouri, 
about  seven  miles  in  breadth,  clad  in  the  fresh  verdure  of  spring; 
enamelled  with  flowers  and  interspersed  with  clumps  and  groves 
of  noble  trees,  between  which  the  mighty  river  poured  its  turbu- 
lent and  turbid  streanL  The  interior  of  the  country  presented 
a  singular  scene ;  the  immense  waste  being  broken  up  by  innu- 
merable green  hills,  not  above  eighty  feet  in  height,  but  extremely 
steep,  and  acutely  pointed  at  their  summits.  A  long  line  of 
bluffs  extended  for  upwards  of  thirty  miles,  parallel  to  the  Mis- 
souri, with  a  shallow  lake  stretching  along  their  base,  which  had 
evidently  once  formed  a  bed  of  the  river.  The  surfSaoe  of  this 
lake  was  covered  with  aquatic  plants,  on  the  broad  leaves  of  which 
numbers  of  water-snakes,  drawn  forth  by  the  genial  warmth  of 
spring,  were  basking  in  the  sunshine. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  at  the  usual  hour  of  embarking,  the  camp 
was  thrown  into  some  confusion  by  two  of  the  hunters,  named 
Harrington,  expressing  their  intention  to  abandon  the  expedition 
and  return  home.  One  of  these  had  joined  the  party  in  the  pre* 
eeding  autumn,  having  been  hunting  for  two  years  on  the  Mis- 
Mori ;  the  other  had  engaged  at  St  Louis,  in  the  following  March, 
nd  liad  come  up  from  thence  with  Mr.  Hunt     He  now  declared 
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that  be  had  enlisted  merely  for  the  pnrpoii  of  idlefviqg  Ui 
brother,  aiid  persuading  him  to  return ;  having  been  ei^ined  le 
do  00  by  his  mother,  whoee  anxiety  had  been  awakenad  faj  the 
idea  of  his  going  on  such  a  wild  and  distant  expedition. 

The  loss  of  two  stark  hunters  and  prime  riflemen  wna  a  asfffr 
ous  affikir  to  the  party,  for  they  were  approaehing  the  regies 
where  they  might  expect  hostilities  from  the  Sionz;  indeed, 
throughout  the  whole  of  their  perilous  journey,  the  aerviooa  of 
such  men  would  be  all  important,  for  little  reUanoe  wna  to  be 
placed  upon  the  valor  of  tlie  Canadians  in  ease  of  attaek.  Mr. 
Hunt  endeavored  by  arguments,  expostulations,  and  entreaties^ 
to  shake  the  determination  of  the  two  brothers.  He  repreeented 
to  them  that  they  were  between  six  and  seven  hundred  aiks 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri ;  that  they  would  have  four 
hundred  miles  to  go  before  they  could  reach  the  habitation  of  a 
white  man,  throughout  which  they  would  be  exposed  to  all  kinds 
of  risks  ;  since  he  declared,  if  they  persisted  in  abandoning  hia 
and  breaking  their  faith,  he  would  not  furnish  them  with  a  single 
round  of  ammunition.  All  was  in  vain  ;  they  obstinately  persisl- 
ed  in  their  resolution ;  whereupon,  Mr.  Hunt,  partly  incited  hj 
indignation,  partly  by  the  policy  of  deterring  others  from  deter* 
tion,  put  his  threat  in  execution,  and  left  them  to  find  their  way 
back  to  the  settlements  without,  as  he  supposed,  a  single  bullet  or 
charge  of  powder. 

The  boats  now  continued  their  slow  and  toilsome  eoarae  far 
several  days,  against  the  current  of  the  river.  The  late  signs 
of  roaming  war  parties  caused  a  vigilant  watch  to  be  kept  up  at 
night  when  the  crews  encamped  on  shore ;  nor  was  this  vigilanef 
superfluous ;  for  on  the  night  of  the  seventh  instant,  there  was  a 
wild  and  fcarfiil  yell,  and  eleven  Sioux  warriors,  atark  nakedy 
with  tomahawks  in  their  hands,  rushed  into  the  eamp.  Thsy 
were  instantly  surrounded  and  seised,  whereupon  their 
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eollcd  out  to  his  followers  to  desist  from  any  riolence,  and  pre 
tended  to  be  perfectly  pacific  in  his  intentions.  It  proved,  how* 
ever,  that  they  were  a  part  of  the  war  party,  the  skeleton  of 
whose  canoe  had  been  seen  at  the  month  of  the  river  Platte,  and 
the  reflection  of  whose  fires  had  been  descried  in  the  air.  They 
had  been  disappointed  or  defeated  in  their  foray,  and  in  their 
rage  and  mortification  these  eleven  warriors  had  ^'  devoted  their 
clothes  to  the  medicine."  This  is  a  desperate  act  of  Indian  braves 
when  foiled  in  war,  and  in  dread  of  scofiis  and  sneers.  In  snch 
case  they  sometimes  throw  off  their  clothes  and  ornaments,  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  attempt  some  reckless 
exploit  with  which  to  cover  their  disgrace.  Woe  to  any  defence- 
less party  of  white  men  that  may  then  ^l\  in  their  way  ! 

Such  was  the  explanation  given  by  Pierre  Dorion,  the  half- 
breed  interpreter,  of  this  wild  intrusion  into  the  camp  ;  and  the 
party  were  so  exasperated  when  apprized  of  the  sanguinary  in- 
tentions of  the  prisoners,  that  they  were  for  shooting  them  on 
the  spot  Mr.  Hunt,  however,  exerted  his  usual  moderation  and 
humanity,  and  ordered  that  they  should  be  conveyed  across  the 
river  in  one  of  the  boats,  threatening  them,  however,  with  certain 
death^  if  again  caught  in  any  hostile  act. 

On  the  10th  of  Hay  the  party  arrived  at  the  Omaha  (pro- 
nounced Omawhaw)  village,  about  eight  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  encamped  in  its  neighbor- 
hood. The  village  was  situated  under  a  hill  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  consisted  of  about  eighty  lodges.  These  were  of  a 
eireular  and  conical  form,  and  about  sixteen  feet  in  diameter ; 
being  mere  tents  of  dressed  buffalo  skins,  sewed  together  and 
stretched  on  long  poles,  inclined  towards  each  other  so  as  to 
nrofls  at  about  half  their  height.  Thus  the  naked  tops  of  the 
poles  diverge  in  such  a  manner  that,  if  they  were  covered  with 
skiiM  like  the  lower  ends,  the  tent  would  be  shaped  like  aa  boor 
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f(lmu,  and  present  tlio  appearance  of  ono  cone  inverted  on  tLe 

apex  of  aunt  1 10 r 

The  forms  of  Indian  Indj^rcH  arc  worthy  of  attention,  encli  tribe 
having  a  difforcnt  nindo  of  nhaping  and  arranging  them,  bo  thai 
11  lA  viiny  to  toll,  on  s<(Hring  a  lod<rc  nr  an  encampment  at  a  d is 
iunoo,  to  what  tribo  tlio  inhahitanti*  boK>ng.  The  exterior  of  tk 
Omaha  lo<1geA  have  t^fton  a  ^av  and  fanciful  appearance,  being 
IKiinted  with  undulating  band<i  of  n*d  or  yellow,  or  deeorated 
with  rude  figures  of  hurHoii.  door,  and  bufialoca,  and  with  hnman 
faces,  painted  liko  full  m«ion<«.  four  and  five  feet  broad. 

The  Omahas  were  once  one  of  the  numerous  and  powerful 
tribes  of  the  prairies,  vying  in  warlike  might  and  prowesa  with 
the  Sioux,  the  Pawno(\<f.  the  Sauks.  the  Konzaa,  and  the  latana 
Their  wars  with  the  Sioux,  liowover,  had  thinned  their  ranks,  and 
the  smallpox  in  l>^0*2  had  swept  off  two-thirds  of  their  number. 
At  the  time  of  Mr.  IIunt\*<  visit  they  still  boasted  about  two 
hundred  warriors  and  hunters,  but  they  are  now  fast  melting 
away,  and  before  li)ng.  will  be  numbered  among  tkose  extin- 
guished nations  of  the  west  tliat  exist  bat  in  tradition. 

In  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Astor.  from  this  point  of  his 
journey,  Mr.  Hunt  gives  a  sad  account  of  the  Indian  tribes  bor 
dcring  on  the  rivor.  Thoy  were  in  continual  war  with  each 
other,  and  their  wars  wore  of  the  most  harassing  kind ;  consist* 
ing,  not  merely  of  main  conflicts  and  expeditions  of  moment, 
invoWing  the  sackings,  burnings  and  massacres  of  towns  and 
villages,  but  of  individual  acts  of  treachery,  murder,  and  cold- 
blooded cruelty ;  oi  of  vaunting  and  foolhardy  exploits  of  single 
warriors,  either  to  avenge  some  personal  wrong,  or  gain  tbe  vain- 
glorious trophy  of  a  scalp.  The  lonely  hunter,  tbe  warn 
wayfarer,  the  poor  si^uaw  cutting  wood  or  gathering  com, 
liable  to  be  surprised  and  slaughtered.  In  this  way  tribes 
either  swept  away  at  once,  or  gradually  thinned  ont^  and  aai 
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life  was  sarroonded  with  oonstant  horrors  and  alarms.  That  tb4 
raoe  of  red  men  should  diminish  from  year  to  year,  and  so  few 
should  survive  of  the  numerous  nations  which  evidently  onoe 
peopled  tho  vast  regions  of  the  west,  is  nothing  surprising ;  it  is 
rather  matter  of  surprise  that  so  many  should  survive ;  for  the 
existence  of  a  savage  in  these  parts  seems  little  better  than  a 
prolonged  and  all-besetting  death.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  caricature  of 
the  boasted  romance  of  feudal  times ;  chivalry  in  its  native  and 
uncultured  state,  and  knight-errantry  run  wild 

In  their  more  prosperous  days,  the  Omahas  looked  upon 
themselves  as  the  most  powerful  and  perfect  of  human  beings,  and 
considered  all  created  things  as  made  for  their  peculiar  use  and 
benefit  It  is  this  tribe  of  whose  chief^  the  famous  Wash-ing-guh* 
sah-ba,  or  Blackbird,  such  savage  and  romantic  stories  are  told. 
He  had  died  about  ten  years  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hunt's 
party,  but  his  name  was  still  mentioned  with  awe  by  his  peopl& 
He  was  one  of  the  first  among  the  Indian  chiefii  on  the  Missouri 
to  deal  with  the  white  traders,  and  showed  great  sagacity  in  levy- 
ing his  royal  dues.  When  a  trader  arrived  in  his  village,  he 
caused  all  his  goods  to  be  brought  into  his  lodge  and  opened. 
From  these  he  selected  whatever  suited  his  sovereign  pleasure ; 
blankets,  tobacco,  whisky,  powder,  ball,  beads  and  red  paint ;  and 
laid  the  articles  on  one  side,  without  deigning  to  give  any  com- 
pensation. Then  calling  to  him  his  herald  or  crier,  he  would 
order  him  to  mount  on  top  of  the  lodge  and  summon  all  the  tribe 
to  bring  in  their  peltries,  and  trade  with  the  white  man.  The 
lodge  would  soon  be  crowded  with  Indians  bringing  bear,  beaver 
otter,  and  other  skins.  No  one  was  allowed  to  dispute  the  prioef 
fixed  by  the  white  trader  upon  his  articles;  who  took^sare  to  in 
demnify  himself  five  times  over  for  the  goods  set  apart  by  th« 
chie£  In  this  way  the  Blackbird  enriched  himself,  and  enriched 
the  white  men,  and  became  exceedingly  popular  among  the  traders 
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of  the  MiMouri.  Hia  people,  however,  were  not  eqnaDy 
Sy  a  regiilatit)!)  of  trade  which  worked  ao  uwiiilettlj 
1 1  a*  III,  and  began  tu  ahuw  signs  of  diBcontcnt  Upon  thiA  a  enftj 
ami  unprincipled  trader  revealed  a  secret  to  the  Blaekbird,  hj 
which  he  might  an  pi  ire  unbounded  sway  over  hia  ignorant  and 
Hujierstitious  subjei^tn.  Ho  instructt^d  him  in  the  poieonou  qua 
lities  uf  arsenic,  and  furnished  hiui  witli  an  ample  anpply  of  that 
baneful  drug.  From  this  time  the  Blackbird  seemed  endowed 
witli  supernatural  powers,  ti)  ]K)HHess  the  gift  of  propheey,  and  to 
hold  the  dispitsal  of  life  and  death  within  his  hands.  Woe  to  anj 
one  who  i|uest)oned  his  authority  or  dared  to  dispute  his  oom- 
uiands !  The  Blackbird  prophesied  his  death  within  a  eertain 
time,  and  he  had  the  .sotrret  means  of  verifying  his  prophecy. 
Within  the  fated  peril  id  the  offender  was  smitten  with  strange 
and  sudden  disi^a.^i*,  and  perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Every  one  stood  ngliast  at  thesij  multiplied  examples  of  his  snpe^ 
human  miglit.  and  dreaded  to  displease  so  omnipotent  and  vin- 
dictive a  being;  and  the  Blackbird  enjoyed  a  wido  and  nndis- 
))uted  sway. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  terror  alone  that  he  ruled  his  people; 
he  was  a  warrior  of  tlie  first  order,  and  his  exploits  in  arms  were 
the  theme  of  youn;r  ami  old.  His  career  had  begun  by  hard- 
sliips,  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  tlie  Sitmx,  in  early  youtL 
Under  his  command,  tlie  Oinahas  obtained  great  character  for 
military  prowess,  nor  did  he  permit  an  insult  or  injury  to  one 
of  his  tribe  to  pass  unrevenged.  The  Pawnee  republicans  had 
inflicted  a  gross  indignity  on  a  favorite  and  distinguished  Omaha 
brave.  The  Blackbird  assembled  his  warriors,  led  them  against 
the  Pawnee  town,  attacked  it  with  irresistible  fury,  slaughtered 
&  groat  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground. 
He  waged  fierce  and  bloody  war  against  the  Ottoes  for  many 
ytara,  until  peaee  was  effected  between  them  by  the  mediation  oi 
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the  whites.  Fearless  in  battle,  and  fond  of  signalising  himself 
he  dazzled  his  followers  by  daring  acts.  In  attacking  a  Kansa 
village,  he  rode  singly  round  it,  loading  and  discharging  his  rifle 
at  the  inhabitants  as  he  galloped  past  them.  He  kept  up  in  war 
the  same  idea  of  mysterious  and  supernatural  power.  At  *ne 
time,  when  pursuing  a  war  party  by  their  tracks  across  th< 
prairies,  he  repeatedly  discharged  his  rifle  into  the  prints  mad 
by  their  feet  and  by  the  hoofs  'o£  their  horses,  assuring  his  fol- 
lowers that  he  would  thereby  cripple  the  fugitives,  so  that  they 
would  easily  be  overtaken.  He  in  fact  did  overtake  them,  and 
destroyed  them  almost  to  a  man ;  and  his  victory  was  considered 
miraculous,  both  by  friend  and  foe.  By  these  and  similar  exploits, 
he  made  himself  the  pride  and  boast  of  his  people,  and  became 
popular  among  them,  notwithstanding  his  death-denouncing  fiat. 
With  all  his  savage  and  terrific  qualities,  he  was  sensible  of 
the  power  of  female  beauty,  and  capable  of  love.  A  war  party 
of  the  Poncas  had  made  a  foray  into  the  lands  of  the  Omahas, 
and  carried  off  a  number  of  women  and  horses.  The  Blackbird 
was  ^used  to  fury,  and  took  the  field  with  all  his  braves,  swear- 
ing to  "^  eat  up  the  Ponca  nation," — the  Indian  threat  of  exter- 
minating war.  The  Poncas,  sorely  pressed,  took  refuge  behind 
a  rude  bulwark  of  earth ;  but  the  Blackbird  kept  up  so  galling  a 
fire,  that  he  seemed  likely  to  execute  his  menace.  In  their 
extremity  they  sent  forth  a  herald,  bearing  the  calumet  or  pipe 
of  peace,  but  he  was  shot  down  by  order  of  the  Blackbird 
Another  herald  was  sent  forth  in  similar  guise,  but  he  shared  a 
like  fate.  The  Ponca  chief  then,  as  a  last  hope,  arrayed  his 
beautiful  daughter  in  her  finest  ornaments,  and  sent  her  forth 
with  a  calumet,  to  sue  for  peace.  The  charms  of  the  Indian  maid 
umched  the  stem  heart  of  the  Blackbird ;  he  accepted  the  pipe 
at  her  hand,  smoked  it,  and  from  that  time  a  peace -took  plaoe 
between  the  Poncas  and  the  Omahas 
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I'hia  beautiful  damsel,  in  all  probpbility,  wa»  ihc 
ffife  whose  fate  makes  so  tragic  an  incident  in  the  story  of  tl 
BliLckbird.  Her  youth  and  beauty  had  gaiucd  ati  sbsniutc  tway 
over  Ilia  rugged  heart,  §o  that  he  distinguished  her  nboTc  all  Lw 
other  wives.  The  habitual  gratification  of  his  vindictive  im 
pulses,  however,  IjuiI  taken  uway  from  him  all  masl«rj'  over  bit 
pafwions,  and  rendered  him  liable  to  the  moat  furious  traiispartt 
of  rage.  In  one  of  these  his  beautiful  wife  hud  the  misfortauo 
to  offend  bin,  wben  suddenl;  drawing  his  knife,  he  laid  ber  dead 
at  his  feet  with  a  single  blow. 

In  an  instant  Lis  freniy  was  at  an  end.  He  gaaed  for  a 
time  in  mute  bewilderment  upon  his  victim;  then  drawing  bii 
buffiilo  robe  over  his  head,  he  sat  down  bciiide  tbe  oorpoe,  and 
retsaiucd  brooding  over  his  crime  and  his  loss  TUreo  days 
elapsed,  yet  the  chief  continued  silent  and  motionless;  tuting 
no  food,  and  apparently  sleepless.  It  was  apprehended  that  be 
intended  to  starve  himself  to  death ;  his  people  approached  bim 
in  trembling  nwe,  and  entreated  him  once  b 
foc4  and  Iso  comforted ;  but  be  remained  uuiuoved.  At  lea 
one  uf  bis  warnors  brought  in  a  small  child,  and  laying  i 
Ibo  ground,  placed  the  foot  of  the  Blackbird  upon  its  neck, 
beart  of  tbc  gloomy  savage  was  touched  by  this  appeal ;  he 
threw  aside  his  robe ;  made  an  harangue  upon  what  he  had 
>ione ;  and  from  that  time  forward  seomod  to  bave  thrown  the 
load  of  grief  and  remitrae  from  bis  mind. 

He  still  retained  bis  fatal  and  mysterioas  secret,  and  with  it 
bis  terrific  power;  but,  though  able  to  deal  death  to  bts  e 
miea,  he  could  not  avert  it  from  himself  or  bis  friends.     In  19 
the  smaUpoz,  that  dreadful  pestilence,  which  swept  over  tbe  b 
like  a  fire  over  tbe  prairie,  made  its  appcarikuce  in  tho  villa, 
the  Omabas,     The  jKwr  savages  saw  with  dismay  tbe  n 
a  malady,  loathsome  and  agonizing  in  ils  details,  and  vUioliM 
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the  skin  and  experience  of  their  conjarers  and  medioine  men  at 
deiance.  In  a  little  while,  two-thirds  of  the  population  were 
iwept  from  the  ^use  of  the  earth,  and  the  doom  of  the  rest 
Memed  sealed.  The  stoicism  of  the  warriors  was  at  an  end; 
toej  became  wild  and  desperate ;  some  set  fire  to  the  village  as 
ft  last  means  of  checking  the  pestilence ;  others,  in  a  frenzy  of 
despair  put  their  wives  and  children  to  death,  that  thej  might 
be  spared  the  agonies  of  an  inevitable  disease,  and  that  they 
might  all  go  to  some  better  country. 

When  the  general  horror  and  dismay  was  at  its  height,  the 
Bbuskbird  himself  was  struck  down  with  the  malady  The  poor 
savages,  when  they  saw  their  chief  in  danger,  forgot  their  own 
miseries,  and  surrounded  his  dying  bed.  His  dominant  spirit, 
and  his  love  for  the  white  men,  were  evinced  in  his  latest  breath, 
mih  which  he  designated  his  place  of  sepulture.  It  was  to  be 
on  a  bill  or  promontory,  upwards  of  four  hundred  feet  in  height, 
overlooking  a  great  extent  of  the  Missouri,  from  whence  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  watch  for  the  barks  of  the  white  men.  The 
Missouri  washes  the  base  of  the  promontory,  and  after  winding 
and  doubling  in  many  links  and  mazes  in  the  plain  below,  returns 
to  within  nine  hundred  yards  of  its  starting-place ;  so  that  for 
thirty  miles  navigating  with  sail  and  oar,  the  voyager  finds  him* 
self  continually  near  to  this  singular  promontory  as  if  spell-bound. 

It  was  the  dying  command  of  the  Blackbird  that  his  tomb 
should  be  upon  the  summit  of  this  hill,  in  which  he  should  be 
interred,  seated  on  his  favorite  horse,  that  he  might  overlook  his 
ancient  domain,  and  behold  the  barks  of  the  white  men  as  they 
came  up  the  river  to  trade  with  his  people. 

His  dying  orders  were  faithfully  obeyed.  His  corpse  was 
placed  astride  of  his  war-steed,  and  a  mound  raised  over  them  on 
the  summit  of  tho  hill.  On  top  of  the  mound  was  erected  a  stafij 
&om  which  fluttered  the  banner  of  the  chieftain,  and  tho  scalps 
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ihat  he  had  taken  in  battle.  When  the  expedition  under  Hr 
Hunt  visited  that  part  of  the  country,  the  staff  still  remained 
with  the  fragments  of  the  banner ;  and  the  superstitioua  rite  ol 
placing  food  from  time  to  time  on  the  mound,  for  the  use  of  the 
deceased,  was  still  observed  by  the  Omahas.  That  rite  has  sinea 
&llen  into  disuse,  for  the  tribe  itself  is  almost  extinct  Yet  the 
hill  of  the  Blackbird  continues  an  object  of  veneration  to  the 
wandering  savage,  and  a  landmark  to  the  voyager  of  the  Missouri 
and  as  the  civilized  traveller  comes  within  sight  of  its  spell-boond 
erest,  the  mound  is  pointed  out  to  hin\  from  afar,  whioh  still 
incloeee  the  grim  skeletons  of  the  Indian  warrior  and  his  horse. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

WmLB  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party  were  sojourning  at  the  village  of 
Ihe  Omahaa,  three  Sioux  Indians  of  Uie  Yankton  Ahna  tribe 
irri?ed,  bringing  unpleasant  intelligenee.  Thej  reported  that 
certain  bands  of  the  Sioux  Tetons,  who  inhabited  a  region  many 
letgnes  further  up  the  Missouri,  were  near  at  hand,  awaiting  Uio 
tpproaeh  of  the  party,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  opposing 
Uior  progress. 

The  Sioux  Tetons  were  at  that  time  a  sort  of  pirates  of  the 
MiMoari,  who  considered  the  well-freighted  bark  of  the  American 
tiider  fair  game.  They  had  J;heir  own  traffic  with  the  British 
merchants  of  the  northwest,  who  brought  them  r^ular  supplies 
of  merchandise  by  way  of  the  river  St.  Peter.  Being  thus  inde- 
pendent of  the  Missouri  traders  for  their  supplies,  they  kept 
no  terms  with  them,  but  plundered  them  whenever  they  had  an 
opportunity.  It  has  been  insinuated  that  they  were  prompted 
to  these  outrages  by  the  British  merchants,  who  wished  to  keep 
off  all  rivals  in  the  Indian  trade ;  but  others  allege  another  mo- 
"^e,  and  one  savoring  of  a  deeper  policy.     The  Sioux,  by  their 

• 

^^roourse  with  the  British  traders,  had  acquired  the  use  of  fire- 
^'TM,  which  had  given  them  vast  superiority  over  other  tribes 
''^her  up  the  Missouri.  They  had  made  themselves  also,  in  a 
"^oner,  factors  for  the  upper  tribes,  supplying  them  at  second 
^^  tnd  at  greatly  advanced  prices,  with  goods  derived  from 
^  white  men.  The  Sioux,  therefore,  saw  with  jealousy  the 
^'^^^neia  traders  pushing  their  way  up  the  Missouri ;  foreseeing 
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that  the  upper  tribei  would  thu«  bt  idienad  froa.  all 

on  them  for  supplies ;  n«j,  what  was  worsa^  woald  ba  fluaiiM 

with  firearms,  and  elevated  into  fonnidabla  riTala. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  a  ease  in  whioh  Mr.  GfiMlkB  tmi 
Bit   M'Lellan  had  been  interrupted  in  a  tndiqg  rojwgjb  bj 
ruffians  of  the  river,  and,  as  it  is  in  soma  d^grea  nwiRanlM 
eircumfltanoes  hereafter  to  bo  related,  we  sball  apaoi^  it 
partieulartj. 

About  two  years  before  the  time  of  wbioh  «•  wa 
Crooks  and  M'Lellan  were  ascending  the  nwm  ia  boala  wA  a 
party  of  about  forty  men,  bound  on  one  of  tlieir  tndipg  aspadt 
tions  to  the  upper  tribes.  In  one  of  the  benda  of  tha  riisi^ 
where  the  channel  made  a  deep  curve  under  iaqiaiidiqg  hails^ 
they  suddenly  heard  yells  and  shouts  above  them,  aad  bAaU  Uh 
cliffs  overhead  covered  with  armed  savagea.  It  waa  a  baad  d 
Sioux  warriors,  upwards  of  six  hundred  stroog:  ThfBf  bna» 
d'ished  theii  weapons  in  a  menacing  manner,  and  oidarad  tha 
boats  to  turn  back  and  land  lower  down  the  rivar.  Thara  was 
no  disputing  these  commands,  for  they  had  the  powar  to 
destruction  upon  the  white  men,  without  risk  to 
Crooks  and  M'Lellan,  therefore,  turned  baok  with  fa^gaad  aha* 
rity ;  and,  landing,  had  an  interview  with  the  Siouz.  Tha  latlsr 
forbade  Uiem,  under  pain  of  exterminating  hoatility,  tnm  allamf^ 
ing  to  proceed  up  the  river,  but  offend  to  trade  pnanaftJlj  vitt 
them  if  they  would  halt  where  they  were.  The  party,  hmag  priar 
cipally  composed  of  voyageurs,  was  too  weak  to  aontand  vilh  sa 
superior  a  force,  aud  one  so  easily  augmented ;  they  pralaaiii 
therefore,  to  comply  cheei  fully  with  their  arbitrary  di0lalioB,aBl 
immediately  proceeded  to  cut  down  treea  and  araei  a  Imdim 
house.  The  warrior  band  departed  for  their  viUaBs,  iriuah  wai 
about  twenty  miles  distant,  to  collect  objeota  of  traSa ;  thay  Isft 
ris  or  eight  of  their  number,  however,  to  keep  walsh  mgim.  Iha 
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wlute  men,  and  Booata  were  continaally  passing  to  and  fro  with 
intelligence 

Mr.  Crooks  saw  that  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  prosecute  his 
▼ojage  without  the  danger  of  having  bis  boats  plundered,  and  a 
groat  part  of  his  men  massacred ;  he  determined,  however,  not  to  be 
cntirelj  frustrated  in  the  objects  of  his  expedition.  While  he  con- 
tinued, therefore,  with  great  apparent  earnestness  and  assiduity, 
the  construction  of  the  trading  house,  he  dispatched  the  hunters 
and  trappers  of  his  party  in  a  canoe,  to  make  their  way  up  the 
river  to  the  original  place  of  destination,  there  to  busy  themselves 
in  trapping  and  collecting  peltries,  and  to  await  his  arrival  at 
some  future  period. 

As  soon  as  the  detachment  had  had  sufficient  time  to  ascend 
beyond  the  hostile  country  of  the  Sioux,  Mr.  Crooks  suddenly 
broke  up  his  feigned  trading  establishment,  embarked  his  men 
and  effects,  and,  after  ^ving  the  astonished  rear-guard  of  savages 
a  galling  and  indignant  message  to  take  to  their  countrymen, 
poshed  down  the  river  with  all  speed,  sparing  neither  oar  nor 
paddle,  day  nor  night,  until  fairly  beyond  the  swoop  of  these 
river  hawks. 

What  increased  the  irritation  of  Messrs.  Crooks  and  M'Lel- 
Ian  at  this  mortifying  check  to  their  gainful  enterprise,  was  the 
information  that  a  rival  trader  was  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  the  Sioux, 
it  is  said,  having  been  instigated  to  this  outrage  by  Mr.  Manuel 
Lisa,  the  leading  partner  and  agent  of  the  Missouri  Fur  Com- 
pany, already  mentioned.  This  intelligence,  whether  true  or 
(klse,  so  roused  the  fiery  temper  of  M'Lellan,  that  he  swore,  if 
ever  he  fell  in  with  Lisa  in  the  Indian  country,  he  would  shoot 
him  on  the  spot ;  a  mode  of  redress  perfectly  in  unison  with  the 
eharaeter  of  the  man,  and  the  code  of  honor  prevalent  beyond 
the  frontier. 

If  Crooks  and  M'Lellan  had  been  exasperated  by  the  insolent 
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eondurt  of  the  Sioax  Teions,  and  tho  lost  whieh  it  bad 

those  freebooters  had  been  no  leas  indignant  at  bmng  oalwitui 

by  the  white  men,  and  disappointed  of  Uieir  anUeipated 

and  it  was  apprehended  thoj  woald  be  partioularlj  hotlile 

the  present  expedition,  when  thej  should  learn  thai  theaa  geilfe 

men  were  engaged  in  it 

All  these  causes  of  uneasiness  were  oonoealed  aa  nraah  aa 
possible  from  the  Canadian  voyageurs,  lest  thej  should  beoiNM 
iDtimidated ;  it  was  impossible,  however,  to  prevent  the  nuaoia 
brought  bj  the  Indians  from  leaking  out,  and  they  **f*^nM>  aab- 
jocts  of  gossiping  and  exaggeration.  The  chief  of  the  OmaluH^ 
too,  on  returning  from  a  hunting  excursion,  reported  thai  two 
men  had  been  killed  some  distance  above,  by  a  band  of  Sioux. 
This  added  to  the  fears  that  already  began  to  be  exoiied.  The 
voyageurs  pictured  to  themselves  bands  of  fierce  warriors  8t» 
tioned  along  each  bank  of  the  river,  by  whom  they  would  be  ex- 
posed to  be  shot  down  in  their  boats :  or  lurking  hordes,  who 
would  set  on  them  at  night,  and  massacre  them  in  iboir  enoaB^ 
moots.  Some  lost  heart,  and  proposed  to  return,  raiher  ihu 
fight  their  way,  and,  in  a  manner,  run  the  gauntlet  throu|^  tbi 
country  of  these  piratical  marauders.  In  fiut,  three  men  it 
sorted  while  at  this  village.  Luckily,  their  plaoe  waa  supplied  hj 
three  others  who  happened  to  be  there,  and  who  were  preraiM 
on  to  join  the  expedition  by  promises  of  liberal  pay,  and  bj  beipf 
fitted  out  and  equipped  in  complete  style. 

The  irresolution  and  discontent  visible  among  some  of  Ul 
people,  arising  at  times  almost  to  mutiny,  and  the  nooasionil 
desertions  which  took  place  while  thus  among  friendly  tribei|  aal 
within  reach  of  the  frontiers,  added  greatly  to  the  ^tnxietie*  d 
f&T.  Hunt,  and  rendered  him  eager  to  press  forward  and  leaffo  ■ 
hostile  tract  behind  him,  so  that  it  would  be  as  perilow  to 
as  to  keep  on,  and  no  ouo  would  dare  to  deeori. 
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Aecordingly,  on  the  IStli  of  May  he  departed  from  the  village 
af  the  Omahas,  and  set  forward  towards  the  country  of  the  formi- 
dable Sioux  TetonB.  For  the  first  five  days  they  had  a  fair  and 
freeh  Ivoeze,  and  the  boats  made  good  progress.  The  wind  then 
came  ahead,  and  the  river  beginning  to  rise,  and  to  increase  in 
npidiiy,  betokened  the  commencement  of  the  annual  flood,  caused 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  Uie  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  ver- 
nal rains  of  the  upper  prairies. 

As  they  were  now  entering  a  region  where  foes  might  be  lying 
in  wait  on  either  bank,  it  was  determined,  in  hunting  for  game,  to 
eoniine  themselves  principally  to  the  islands,  which  sometimes  ex- 
tend to  considerable  length,  and  are  beautifully  wooded,  affording 
abundant  pasturage  and  shade.  On  one  of  these  they  killed  three 
buffidoes  and  two  elks,  and,  halting  on  the  edge  of  a  beautiful 
prairie,  made  a  sumptuous  hunter's  repast.  They  had  not  long 
resumed  their  boats  and  pulled  along  the  river  banks,  when  they 
descried  a  canoe  approaching,  navigated  by  two  men,  whom,  to 
their  surprise,  they  ascertained  to  be  white  men.  They  proved 
to  be  two  of  those  strange  and  fearless  wanderers  of  the  wilder- 
ness, the  trappers.  Their  names  were  Benjamin  Jones  and 
Alexander  Oarson.  They  had  been  for  two  years  past  hunting 
and  trapping  near  the  head  of  the  Missouri,  and  were  thus  float- 
ing for  thousands  of  miles  in  a  cockle  shell,  down  a  turbulent 
stream,  through  regions  infested  by  savage  tribes,  yet  apparently 
as  easy  and  unconcerned  as  if  navigating  securely  in  the  midst  of 
cinliiation. 

The  acquisition  of  two  such  hardy,  experienced,  and  dauntless 
hunters  was  peculiarly  desirable  at  the  present  moment  They 
Deeded  bat  little  persuasion.  The  wilderness  is  the  home  of  the 
trapper ;  like  the  sailor,  he  cares  but  little  to  which  point  of  the 
•ompass  h<  steers;  and  Jones  and  Carson  readily  abandoned 
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their  voyage  to  St,  Louis,  and  turned  their  faces  towirdd  ibi 
Roeky  MouDtaina  anil  the  Paoific. 

The  two  naturalists,  Mr  Bradbury  and  Mr.  Natt&U,  who  W 
ji>ined  the  expcdittoD  at  St.  Louia,  still  accompanied  it,  ^nd  fwr 
BDcd  their  researches  on  all  occasions.      Mr.  Nuttall  socms  la 
have  been  excloaiTely  devoted  to  his  scientific  pursuits.     Be  wit 
a  sealons  botanist,  and  all  his  enthuaiaam  was  awakened  at  te- 
holding  a  new  world,  us  it  were,  opening  upon  him  in  the  bound- 
Ices  prairies,  olad  in  the  vernal  and  variegated  robe  of  unkno»ii 
flowers.     Whenever  the  boata  landed  at  meal  times,  or  fir  :■. 
temporary  purpose,  be  would  spring  on  shore,  and  set  out  ' 
hunt  for  new  specimens.     Every  plant  or  flower  of  a  rari 
anknown  species  was  eagerly  seized  as  a  priie     Delighted  v 
the  treasures  spreading  theniHelvcs  out  before  him,  lie  went  i' 
ing  and  stumbling  along  among  a  wilderness  of  sweets,  for^'  '■ 
of  every  thing  but  his  immediate  pursuit,  and   had  often  t  ■ 
sought  after  when  the  boats  were  about  to  resume  their  ci>i,: 
At  such  times  he  would  be  found  far  off  in  the  prairies,  or  ay  ' 
course  of  some  petty  stream,  laden  with  planta  of  all  kind* 

The  Canadian  voyagcurs,  who  are  a  class  of  people  ' 
know  nothing  out  of  their  immediate  line,  and  with  con*^! 
tional  levity  make  a  jest  of  any  thing  they  eannul  uudcr?i  • 
were  extremely  puEzled  by  this  passion  for  collecting  what  ■ 
considered  mere  useless  weeds.  When  they  saw  the  worthy  !■ 
nist  coming  back  heavy  laden  with  his  specimenH,  and  trctuiii 
them  up  as  carefully  as  a  miser  would  his  hoard,  ihey  »/•  - 
mako  merry  among  themselves  at  his  cspense.  regarding  Lu:: 
•Ome  whimsical  kind  of  madman. 

Mr  Bradbury  was  less  eielusivc  in  his  Uflc-s  and  Imbii-  ■ 
combined  the  huntet  and  sportsman  with  the  uaturaliM 
(nok  his  rifle  or  bb  fowling-piece  with    lum    In   ULs   gcei".; 
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sLes,  conformed  to  the  liardy  and  rugged  habits  of  the 
round  him,  and«of  course  gained  favor  in  their  eyes.  He 
strong  relbh  for  incident  and  adventure,  was  curious  in 
ing  savage  manners,  and  savage  life,  and  ready  to  join  any 
ig  or  other  excursion.  Even  now,  that  the  expedition  w&> 
ding  through  a  dangerous  neighborhood,  he  could  not 
hb  propensity  to  ramble.  Having  observed,  on  the  eve- 
f  the  22d  of  May,  that  the  river  ahead  made  a  great  bend 
would  take  up  the  navigation  of  the  following  day,  he 
lined  to  profit  by  the  circumstance.  On  the  morning  oi 
d,  therefore,  instead  of  embarking,  he  filled  his  shot-pouch 
arched  com,  for  provisions,  and  set  off  to  cross  the  nock 
t  and  meet  the  boats  in  the  afternoon  at  the  opposite  side 
bend.  Mr.  Hunt  felt  uneasy  at  his  venturing  thus  alone, 
smindcd  him  that  he  was  in  an  enemy's  country ;  but  Mr. 
ury  made  light  of  the  danger,  and  started  off  cheerily  upon 
mble.  His  day  was  passed  pleasantly  in  traversing  a 
ful  tract,  making  botanical  and  geological  researches,  and 
ing  the  habits  of  an  extensive  village  of  prairie  dogs,  at 
he  made  several  ineffectual  shots,  without  considering  the 
e  run  of  attracting  the  attention  of  any  savages  that  might 
king  in  the  neighborhood.  In  fact  he  had  totally  forgotten 
ioux  Tetons,  and  all  the  other  perils  of  the  country,  when, 

the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  as  he  stood  near  the  river 
and  was  looking  out  for  the  boat,  he  suddenly  felt  a  hand 
n  his  shoulder.     Starting  and  turning  round,  he  beheld  a 

savage  with  a  bow.  bent,  and  the  arrow  pointed  at  his 
.  In  an  instant  his  gun  was  levelled  and  his  hand  upon 
>ck-  The  Indian  drew  his  bow  still  further,  but  forbore  to 
I  the  shaft.  Mr.  Bradbury,  with  admirable  presence  of 
reflected  that  the  savage,  if  hostile  in  his  intents,  would 
shot  him  without  giving  him  a  chance  of  defence  *,  IvA 
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paniiad.  tberdbraf  and  held  oat  his  hand.    TIm  9$km  iMk  ilh 

sign  of  friendiihip,  and  demanded  in  the  Onge  langaiy 
ho  waa  a  Big  Knife,  or  American.  He  aaawcred  m  tht 
live,  and  inquired  whether  the  other  were  a  Smx.  Te  lit 
great  relief  he  found  that  he  was  a  Ponea.  Bj  lUm  tias  tss 
other  Indiana  came  running  up,  and  all  three  Ud  ImU  ef  Ht 
Bradhurr  and  seemed  disposed  to  eompel  him  to  go  off  wilb 
tbeni  among  the  hills.  He  resisted,  snd  sitting  down  on  asmI 
hill  contrived  to  amuse  them  with  a  pocket  irtwpaaa  WhsB  Ihl 
novelty  of  th'is  was  exhausted  they  sgain  seind  hiai,  Im*  ha  MS 
produced  a  small  microscope.  This  new  wonder  i^ain  iaad  lb 
attention  of  the  ssvagcs,  who  have  ht  more  enrioaity  thai  il 
has  been  the  custom  to  allow  theuL  While  thoa  engsgodyMi 
of  them  suddenly  leaped  up  and  gave  a  war-whoopi  The  hssi 
of  the  hardy  naturalist  was  sgain  on  Jiis  gun,  and  lie  waa  jt^ 
pared  to  make  battle,  when  the  Indian  pointed  down  the  liffV 
snd  revealed  the  true  cause  of  hb  yelL  It  waa  the  mast  of  flsc 
of  the  boats  appearing  above  the  low  willows  which  bordeiod  lb 
Btream.  Mr.  Bradbury  felt  infinitely  relieved  hj  the  m^ 
The  Indians  on  their  part  now  showed  signs  of  ipprnhoaiii, 
and  were  disposed  to  run  away ;  but  he  assured  them  of  goil 
treatment  and  something  to  drink  if  they  would  nomwipsay 
him  on  board  of  the  boats.  They  lingered  for  a  timOi  bnt  dir 
appeared  before  the  boats  came  to  land. 

On  the  following  morning  they  appeared  at  the  camp  aoeo» 
panicd  by  several  of  their  tribe.  With  them  came  also  a  wUto 
man,  who  announced  himself  as  a  messenger  bearing  wiasiiM  fc 
Mr.  Hunt  In  fact  he  brought  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mannrt  Li«ypBi^ 
ner  and  agent  of  the  Missouri  Fur  Company.  Aa  haa  aixmij 
been  mentioned,  this  gentleman  was  going  in  searoh  of  Mr.  HmQ 
snd  his  party,  who  had  been  dislodged  from  the  fttrika  of  lb 
Missouri  by  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  and  had  ahilled  kb  iHl 
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lewhere  beyond  the  Rocky  MoantainB.  Mr.  Lisa  had  left  8t 
lis  three  weeks  after  Mr.  Hunt,  and  having  heard  of  the  ho«- 
intentions  of  the  Sioux,  had  made  the  greatest  exertions  to 
rtake  him,  that  they  might  pass  through  the  dangerous  pan 
he  river  together.  He  had  twenty  stout  oarsmen  in  his  service 
.  they  plied  their  oars  so  vigorously,  that  he  had  reached  the 
laha  village  just  four  days  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Hunt 
im  this  place  he  dispatched  the  messenger  in  question,  trust- 
to  his  overtaking  the  barges  as  they  toiled  up  against  the 
Mun,  and  were  delayed  by  the  windings  of  the  river.  The 
port  of  his  letter  was  to  entreat  Mr.  Hunt  to  wait  until  he 
Id  come  up  with  hini,  that  they  might  unite  their  forces  and 
fc  protection  to  each  other  in  their  perilous  course  through  the 
ntry  of  the  Sioux.  In  fact,  as  it  was  afterwards  ascertained, 
a  was  apprehensive  that  Mr.  Hunt  would  do  him  some  ill 
se  with  the  Sioux  bands,  securing  his  own  passage  through 
ir  country  by  pretending  that  he  with  whom  they  were  acous- 
led  to  trade,  was  on  his  way  to  them  with  a  plentiful  supply 
^ds.  He  feared,  too,  that  Crooks  and  M'Lellan  would  take 
I  opportunity  to  retori  upon  him  the  perfidy  which  they 
ised  him  of  having  used,  two  years  previously,  among  these 
J  Sioux.  In  this  respect,,  however,  he  did  them  signal  injus- 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  covert  design  or  treachery  in 
ir  thought ;  but  M'Lellan,  when  he  heard  that  Lisa  was  on  his 
'  up  the  river,  renewed  his  open  threat  of  shooting  him  the 
nent  he  met  him  on  Indii^n  land. 

The  representations  made  by  Ci*ooks  and  M'Lellan  of  the 
ichery  they  had  experienced,  or  fancied,  on  the  part  of  Lisa, 
great  weight  with  Mr.  Hunt,  especially  when  he  recollected 
obstacles  that  had  been  thrown  in  his  own  way  by  that  gen- 
DUi  at  St  Louis.  He  doubted,  therefore,  the  fair  dealing  of 
a,  and  feared  that^  should   they  enter   the  Sioux  country 
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tofKlhar,  Um  Uucr  mi^t  malm  ua  of  kk 

triba,  u  ba  hkd  in  tlw  OM*  of  OraolM  md  BriMOM,  Ml  telV* 

Umb  to  OppoM  bU  progroM  ap  tha  riw 

Ht  Md  t  Uek,  Ibonrfbn,  u  asMV  odMlHiJ  to  hi|db  Ub 
aararing  him  thu  ha  vonld  «ait  fhr  Ub  at  lb*  Paaaa  iBMi 
iriiiek  «aa  bol  a  IttUa  diatuica  ia  adnMa;  h«t,a»  MaMrib^ 
tha  manengcr  departed,  than  he  p«ihcd  bawd  wttk  al  S 
genea,  barclj  •topping  at  tha  nlh^  to  praoara  a  Mpplj  of  Mi 
bnSalo  maat,  and  haataning  to  laara  tha  othar  futj  aa  fiu-  UU 
aa  poaaihU,  thinUitg  thara  waa  loaa  to  ha 
opaa  hoatilitj  of  Indian  feaa,  than  tnm  tha 
[adkatiadar. 
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CHAPTER  XVllI. 

It  was  about  noon  when  the  party  left  the  Ponoas  village,  abont 
a  league  beyond  which  they  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Quicourt,  or 
Bapid  Biver,  (called,  in  the  original  French,  PEau  Qui  Court,) 
After  having  proceeded  some  distance  further,  they  landed,  and 
encamped  for  the  night  In  the  evening  camp,  the  voyageurs 
gossiped,  as  usual,  over  the  events  of  the  day ;  and  especially 
over  intelligence  picked  up  among  the  Poncas.  These  Indians 
had  confirmed  the  previous  reports  of  the  hostile  intentions  of 
the  Sioux,  and  had  assured  them  that  five  tribes,  or  bands,  of  that 
fterce  nation  were  actually  assembled  higher  up  the  river,  and 
waiting  to  cut  them  off  This  evening  gossip,  and  the  terrific 
■lories  of  Indian  warfare  to  which  it  gave  rise,  produced  a  strong 
eflfect  upon  the  imaginations  of  the  irresolute ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing it  was  discovered  that  the  two  men,  who  had  joined  the  party 
at  the  Omaha  village,  and  been  so  bounteously  fitted  out,  had  de- 
serted in  the  course  of  the  night,  carrying  with  them  all  their 
equipments.  As  it  was  known  that  one  of  them  could  not  swim, 
k  was  hoped  that  the  banks  of  the  Quicourt  River  would  bring 
diem  to  a  halt.  A  general  pursuit  was  therefore  instituted,  but 
without  success. 

On  the  following  morning,  (May  26th,)  as  they  were  all  on 
shore,  breakfasting  on  one  of  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  river, 
they  observed  two  canoes  descending  along  the  opposite  side.  By 
the  aid  of  spy-glasses,  they  ascertained  that  there  were  two  white 
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moD  in  one  of  the  canoes,  and  ono  in  the  other.  A  gun  wm  A 
rliargcd.  which  called  the  attention  of  the  vtijagere,  who 
over.  They  {iruved  to  be  three  Kentucky  hantcre,  of  the 
-  dreadm »uglit "  stamp.  Their  names  were  Edward  Robiufloe. 
John  Hf»Uack.  and  Jacob  Rizner.  Robinson  was  a  Tctena  back 
woodman,  sixty-six  years  of  age.  He  had  been  one  of  the  in 
iMUtlers  of  Kentucky,  and  engaged  in  many  of  the  ctiiiflicta  of  the 
Indians  on  **The  BltHidv  Ground.'*     In  one  of  these  battles  he 

w 

had  been  scalped,  and  lie  still  wore  a  handken*hicf  bound  roui 
his  head  to  protect  the  |>art.  These  men  had  [miieed  eefcnl 
years  in  tlic  upper  wilderness.  Tliey  liad  been  in  the  serriee  flf 
the  Missouri  (Vmipany  under  Mr.  Henry,  and  had  crossed  the 
Rocky  Mountains  with  him  in  tlie  preceding  year,  wbeo  drirsi 
from  his  post  on  tlie  Missouri  by  tlie  hostilities  of  the  Blackfeet 
After  crossing  the  mountains.  Mr.  Henry  had  established  him- 
self on  one  of  tlie  head  branclies  of  tlie  Columbia  iliver.  Then 
they  had  remained  witli  liim  for  some  months,  hunting  and  trap 
ping,  until,  having  satisfied  their  wandering  propensities,  thej  tek 
disposed  to  return  to  the  families  and  cmnfortable  homes  which 
they  had  left  in  Kentucky.  They  had  accordingly  made  their 
way  back  across  tlic  mountains,  and  down  the  rivers,  and  wertia 
full  career  for  St.  Louis,  when  thus  suddenly  interrupted.  The 
Bight  of  a  powerful  party  of  traders,  trappers,  hunters,  and  vojt- 
geurs,  well  armed  and  ei|uipped,  furnished  at  all  points,  in  l^gk 
health  and  spirits,  and  ban(|ueting  lustily  on  the  green  margiicl 
the  river,  was  a  spectacle  e<}ually  stimulating  to  these  lelei* 
backwoodmen  with  the  glorious  array  of  a  campaigning  srHjtl 
an  old  soldier ;  but  when  they  learned  the  grand  scope  mnd  eif^ 
of  the  enterprise  in  hand,  it  was  irresistible  :  homes  and  fraute 
and  all  the  charms  of  green  Kentucky  vanished  from  their 
thoughts ;  they  cast  loose  their  canoes  to  drift  down  the 
and  joyfully  enlisted  in  the  band  of  adventurers     They 
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on  similar  terms  with  some  of  the  other  hunters.  The  company 
WHS  to  fit  them  out,  and  keep  tliem  supplied  with  the  requisite 
equipments  and  munitions,  and  they  were  to  yield  one-half  of  the 
produce  of  their  hunting  and  trapping. 

The  addition  of  three   such   stanch  recruits  was  extremely 
acceptable  at  this  dangerous  part  of  the  river.    The  knowledge 
of  the  tountry  which  they  had  acquired,  also,  in  their  journeys 
and  hunting  excursions  along  the  rivers  and  among  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  was  all  important  ;  in  fact,  the  information  derived 
from  them  induced  Mr.  Hunt  to  alter  his  future  course.     He  had 
hitherto  intended  to  proceed  by  the  route  taken  by  Lewis  and 
Clarke  in  their  famous  exploring  expedition,  ascending  the  Mis- 
souri to  its  forks,  and  thence  going,  by  land,  across  the  moun- 
taina.     These  mm  informed  him,  however,  that  on  taking  that 
course  he  would  have  to  pass  through  the  country  infested  by 
the  savage  tribe  of  the  Blackfeet,  and  would  be  exposed  to  their 
hostilities  ;  they  being,  as  has  already  been  observed,  exasperated 
to  deadly  animosity  against  the  whites,  on  account  of  the  death 
of  one  of  their  tribe  by  the  hands  of  Captain  Lewis.      They  ad- 
vised him  rather  to  pursue  a  route  more  to  the  southward,  being 
the  same  by  which  they  had  returned.     This  would  carry  them 
oyer  the  mountains  about  where  the  head  waters  of  the  Platte 
and  the  Yellowstone  take  their  rise,  at  a  place  much  more  easy 
and  practicable  than  that  where  Lewis  and  Clarke  had  crossed. 
In  pursuing  this  course,  also,  he  would  pass  through  a  country 
abounding  with  game,  where  he  would  have  a  better  chance  of 
procuring  a  constant  supply  of  provisions  than  by  the  other 
route,  and  would  run  loss  risk  of  molestation  from  the  Blackfeet 
Should  he  adopt  this  advice,  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  aban- 
don the  river  at  the  Aricara  town,  at  which  he  would  arrive  in 
the  coorso  of  a  few  days.     As  the  Indians  at  that  town  possessed 
borses  in  abondanoe,  he  might  purchase  a  sufficient  number  ci 
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them  for  his  great  journey  overland,  which  would  c 
that  plaoa 

After  reflecting  on  this  advice,  and  cousulting  with  bis  a£*» 
oiates,  Mr.  Hunt  cnnic  to  the  determination  to  follow  the  rout* 
lliufi  pointed  out,  iii  which  the  hunters  engaged  to  pilot  him. 

The  party  continued  their  voyage  with  delightful  May  weaili 
The  prairies  bordering  on  the  river  wcregayly  pointed  with  iui. 
mcrable  flowers,  exhibiting  the  motley  confasion  of  colors  of  a  Tur- 
key carpet.    The  beautiful  islands  also,  on  which  they  ocoaaionalJT 
halted,  presented  the  upp<^rance  of  mingled  grove  and  ganlca 
The  trecB  were  often  covered  with  clambering  grape-vinea  *u> 
bloBBom,  which  perfumed  the  air.     Between  the  stately  mancn  al 
the  gnivea  were  grassy  lawns  and  glades,  studded  with  flowent.oi 
interspersed  with  rose-bushea  in  fiJI  bloom      These  islands  f ' 
often  the  resort  of  the  buffalo,  the  elk,  and  the  antelope,  who  !. . 
made  iunuuierahic  paths  among  the  trees  and  thiclicts,  which  I 
the  effect  of  the  rooxy  walks  and  alleys  of  parka  and  shrablv.r  < 
Sometimes,  where  tbo  river  passed  between  high  banks  and  hlu* 
the  roads,  made  by  the  tramp  of  buffaloes  for  many  agea  al" 
the  face  of  the  heights,  looked  like  so  many  well-travelled  hit 
ways.     At  other  places  the  banks  were  banded  with  great  iti  ..- 
of  iron  ore,  laid  bare  by  the  abrasion  of  the  river.     At  one  pla<^ 
the  course  of  the  river  was  nearly  in  a  straight  line  for  abaiii 
Bfleea  miles.     The  banks  sloped  gently  to  its  margin,  without  * 
single  tree,  but  bordered  with  grass  and  herbage  of  a  vivid  green. 
Along  each  bunk,  for  the  whole  fifteen  miles,  extended  a  stripe^ 
uTio  hundred  yards  in  brcndlh.  of  a  deep  rusty  brown,  indicating 
an  inexhaustible  bed  of  iron,  through  the  centre  of  which  Ui« 
Missouri  had  worn  its  way.     Indications  of  the  Mmtinnwiee  ol 
this  bed  were  afterwards  observed  higher  up  the  rircr.      It  ia,  ia 
fnet,  one  of  the  mineral  magazines  which  nature  haa  prurided  IB 
the  heart  of  Uub  vast  realm  of  fertility,  and  which,  in  OOUUD- 
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tloQ  irJtb  the  immense  beds  of  ooal  on  the  same  river,  seem  gar- 
nered up  as  the  elements  of  the  future  wealth  and  power  of  the 
mighty  West 

The  sight  of  these  mineral  treasures  greatly  excited  the  curi 
witj  of  Mr.  Bradbury,  and  it  was  tantalizing  to  him  to  be  checked 
lu  his  scientific  researches,  and  obliged  to  forego  his  usual  ram- 
bles on  shore ;  but  they  were  now  entering  the  fated  country  oi 
the  Sioux  Tetons,  in  which  it  was  dangerous  to  wander  about 
unguarded. 

This  country  extends  for  some  days'  journey  along  the  river, 
and  consists  of  vast  prairies,  here  and  there  diversified  by  swell- 
ing hills,  and  cut  up  by  ravines,  the  channels  of  turbid  streams 
in  the  rainy  seasons,  but  almost  destitute  of  water  during  the 
heats  of  summer.  Here  and  there,  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  or 
along  the  alluvial  borders  and  bottoms  of  the  ravines,  are  groves 
and  skirts  of  forest ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  country  presented  to 
the  eye  a  boundless  waste,  covered  with  herbage,  but  without  trees. 

The  soil  of  this  immense  region  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  sulphur,  copperas,  alum,  and  glauber  salts ;  its  various 
earths  impart  a  deep  tinge  to  the  streams  which  drain  it,  and 
these,  with  the  crumbling  of  the  banks  along  the  Missouri,  give 
io  the  waters  of  that  river  much  of  the  coloring  matter  with 
which  they  are  clouded. 

Over  this  vast  tract  the  roving  bands  of  the  Sioux  Tetons 
hold  their  vagrant  sway ,  subsisting  by  the  chase  of  the  buffi^a 
the  elk,  the  deer,  and  the  antelope,  and  waging  ruthless  war£u*e 
with  other  wandering  tribes. 

As  the  boats  made  their  way  up  the  stream  bordered  by  this 
land  of  danger,  many  of  the  Canadian  voyageurs,  whose  fears  had 
been  awakoied,  would  regard  with  a  distrustful  eye  the  bound 
leas  waste  extending  on  each  side.  All,  however,  was  silent,  and 
apparently  untenanted  by  a  human  being.    Now  and  then  a  herd 
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uf  dMr  would  be  icea  fbeding  tranquiDj  MMig  ikf$  iowy 
twgft.  or  a  line  of  bufikloes,  like  a  caraTan  on  ita 
A<'ro}*rt  the  fliKtant  |»ri)filc  of  the  prairie.    The  Ganadiau,  Imwaiw, 
bi'gaii  to  apprehend  an  ambuih  in  everj  tUeket^  and  to  ngwl 
the  broad,  trauf|uil  plain  as  a  sailor  eyea  some  akallow  and  pirt* 
dious  sea,  which,  though  nniooth  and  safe  to  the  eye,  inmnaals  thi 
lurking  ruck  or  treuvheruus  shoal.     The  Teiy  naiM  of  a  Koai 
became  a  watchword  of  terror.     Not  an  elk,  a  woU^  or  any  olhsr 
animal,  could  Bp|>ear  on  the  hills,  but  the  boats  roaomided  with 
exclamations  from  stem  to  stern,  ^voUakt  Sioux  i"  "sotfa  h 
Sioux  r  (there  are  the  Sioux  I  there  are  the  Sioux  I) 
it  was  practicable,  the  night  encampment  was  on 
the  centre  of  the  stream. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  May,  as  the  iraTollan 
bruak£u9ting  on  tho  right  bank  of  the  river,  the  oaiial  alarm  WH    | 
given,  but  with  more  reason,  as  two  Indians  aetnally  made  lUr 
appearance  on  a  bluff  on  the  opposite  or  northeaat  aidOi  mi 
harangued  them  in  a  loud  voice.     As  it  was  impoaaible  at  thil 
distance  to  distinguiMh  what  they  said,  Mr.  Hunt,  after  bveakM 
crossed  the  river  with  Pierre  Dorion,  the  intorpretor,  and  ad 
vanced  boldly  to  converse  with  them,  while  the  rool  renaiari 
watching,  in  mute  sus|)en8e,  the  movements  of  the  partiea.    Ai 
soon  as  Mr.  Hunt  landed,  one  of  the  Indians  disa|^Mared 
the  hill,  but  shortly  reappeared  on  horseback,  and  wenl 
off  across  the  heights.     Mr.  Hunt  held  some  oonferonee  wiA  ths 
remaining  savage,  and  then  rccrossed  the  river  to  hia  parly. 

These  two  Indians  proved  to  be  spies  or  soouta  of  a  laigiW 
party  encamped  about  a  league  off,  and  numbering  two  haainl 
and  eighty  lodges,  or  about  six  hundred  warriors,  of  three 
ent  tribes  of  Sioux ;  the  Yangtons  Ahna,  the  Tetona 
tnd  the  Tetous  Min-na-kine-azzo.     They  expeeted  dailj  ll  b 
reinfbroed  by  two  other  tribes,  and  had  been  wailii^  elaiea  i/f 
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for  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hunt's  party,  with  a  determination  to 
oppose  their  progress  np  the  river ;  heing  resolved  to  prevent  all 
trade  of  the  white  men  with  their  enemies  the  Arickaras,  Han* 
dans,  and  Hinatarees.  The  Indian  who  had  galloped  off  on 
horseback  had  gone  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  party, 
00  that  they  might  now  look  out  for  some  fierce  scenes  with  those 
piratical  savages,  of  whom  they  had  received  so  many  formidable 
accounts. 

The  party  braced  up  their  spirits  to  the  encounter,  and  re- 
cmbarking,  pulled  resolutely  up  the  stream.  An  island  for  some 
time  intervened  between  them  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ; 
but  on  clearing  the  upper  end,  they  came  in  full  view  of  the 
hostile  shore.  There  was  a  ridge  of  hills  down  which  the  sav« 
ages  were  pouring  in  great  numbers,  some  on  horseback,  and 
some  on  foot  Beconnoitering  them  with  the  aid  of  glasses,  they 
perceived  that  they  were  all  in  warlike  array,  painted  and  deco- 
rated for  battle.  Their  weapons  were  bows  and  arrows,  and  a 
few  short  carbines,  and  most  of  them  had  round  shields.  Alto- 
gether they  had  a  wild  and  gallant  appearance,  and,  taking 
possession  of  a  point  which  commanded  the  river,  ranged  them- 
selves along  the  bank  as  if  prepared  to  dispute  their  passage. 

At  sight  of  this  formidable  front  of  war,  Mr.  Hunt  and  his 
companions  held  counsel  together.  It  was  plain  that  the  rumors 
they  had  heard  were  correct,  and  the  Sioux  were  determined  to 
oppose  their  progress  by  force  of  arms.  To  attempt  to  elude 
them  and  continue  along  the  river  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
strength  of  the  mid-current  was  too  violent  to  be  withstood,  and 
Ihe  boats  were  obliged  to  ascend  along  the  river  banks.  These 
bftnks  were  often  high  and  perpendicular,  affording  the  savages 
firequent  stations,  from  whence,  safe  themselves,  and  almost  un- 
.06611,  they  might  shower  down  their  missiles  upon  the  boats  below, 
wid  retreat  at  will,  without   danger  from  pursuit.     Nothing 
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Bppkrently  remamcd,  therefore,  bat  to  fight  or  ton  book.  Tbi 
Bioui  far  outnumbered  them,  it  U  trac,  bat  their  oim  p&rty  wm 
■bout  SLXt;  Btroiig,  nell  armed  and  supplied  with  ammunitian , 
and.  beaide  thuir  guns  and  riflea,  they  had  a  swivel  aud  two  bow- 
itxcrs  mounted  in  the  boats.  Should  they  succeed  in  breaking 
tills  Indian  force  by  cue  vigoTooa  asflault,  it  was  likely  they  would 
be  deterred  from  making  any  future  attack  of  conEe(|iieoc&  Tti 
fighting  alternative  was,  therefore,  iastaotly  adopted,  and  the 
boats  pulled  to  shore  nearly  opposite  to  the  hostile  foree.  Here 
the  anus  were  all  examined  and  put  in  order.  The  swit-el  aad 
howit»ors  were  then  loaded  with  powder  and  discharged,  to  let 
the  savages  know  by  the  report  how  formidably  they  were  pro- 
vided. The  noise  echoed  aloug  the  shores  of  the  river,  and  mnt 
have  startled  the  warriors,  who  wore  only  accustomed  to  sharp 
reports  of  rifles.  The  same  pieces  wore  then  loaded  with  as  many 
bullets  as  they  would  probably  bear  ;  afler  which  the  whole  party 
embarked,  and  pulled  across  the  river.  The  Indiaua  n^maiood 
watching  them  in  silence,  their  painted  forms  and  visages  glaring 
in  the  sun,  and  their  feathers  fluttering  in  the  breeae.  The  poor 
Canadians  eyed  them  with  rueful  glances,  and  now  and  then  ■ 
fearful  ejaculation  would  escape  them.  ''Parbleu  !  tliis  is  a  sad 
aorape  wo  are  in,  brother  I"  would  one  mutter  to  the  n«st  oart' 
man.  "  Aye,  aye  !"  the  other  would  reply,  "  we  are  not  going  t* 
a  wedding,  my  friend  I" 

When  the  boats  arrived  within  rifle  shot,  tb«  hunters  and 
Other  fighting  personages  on  board  seized  their  weapons,  and 
prepared  for  action.  As  they  rose  to  fire,  a  confusion  tfiok  plan 
Kmong  the  savages.  They  displayed  their  buffalo  robes,  nuaed 
them  with  both  hands  above  their  heads,  and  then  spread  tti«s 
before  them  on  the  ground.  Ai  sight  of  this,  Pierre  Dorian 
eagerly  cried  out  to  the  party  not  to  fire,  as  this  mov«m«nt  wu 
%  pcaoeAil  signal,  and  an  invitation  ta  a  parley,     fnnnfuliltnlj 
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tboat  a  doien  of  the  principal  warriors,  separating  from  the  rest, 
deseended  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  lighted  a  fire,  seated  them* 
lelvei  in  a  semicircle  round  it,  and,  displaying  the  calumet,  in« 
nted  the  party  to  land.  Mr.  Hunt  now  called  a  council  of  the 
partoers  on  board  of  his  boat.  The  question  was,  whether  to  trust 
tu  the  amicable  overtures  of  these  ferocious  people  7  It  was  do- 
(ormined  in  the  affirmative ;  for,  otherwise,  there  was  no  alter- 
native but  to  fight  them.  The  main  body  of  the  party  were 
ordered  to  remain  on  board  of  the  boats,  keeping  within  shoti 
and  prepared  to  fire  in  case  of  any  signs  of  treachery ;  while  Mr. 
Hunt  and  the  other  partners  (M'Kenzie,  Crooks,  Miller,  and 
M'Lellan,)  proceeded  to  land,  accompanied  by  the  interpreter 
and  Mr.  Bradbury.  The  chiefs,  who  awaited  them  on  the  mai- 
gin  of  the  river,  remained  seated  in  ,their  semicircle,  without 
stirring  a  limb  or  moving  a  muscle,  motionless  as  so  many 
statues.  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions  advanced  without  hesi- 
tation, and  took  their  seats  on  the  sand  so  as  to  complete  the 
circle  The  band  of  warriors  who  lined  the  banks  above  stood 
looking  down  in  silent  groups  and  clusters,  some  ostentatiously 
equipped  and  decorated,  others  entirely  naked,  but  fantastically 
painted,  and  all  variously  armed. 

The  pipe  of  peace  was  now  brought  forward  with  due  cere- 
mony. The  bowl  was  of  a  species  of  red  stone  resembling 
porphyry ;  the  stem  was  six  feet  in  length,  decorated  with  tuftA 
of  horse-hair  dyed  red.  The  pipebearer  stepped  within  the 
circle,  lighted  the  pipe,  held  it  towards  the  sun,  then  towards 
the  different  points  of  the  compass,  after  which  he  handed  it  to 
the  principal  chief  The  latter  smoked  a  few  whiff's,  then 
holding  the  head  of  the  pipe  in  his  hand,  offered  the  other  end 
to  Mr.  Hunt,  and  to  each  one  successively  in  the  circle.  When 
ad  had  smoked,  it  was  considered  that  an  assurance  of  good 
tuth  and  amity  had  been  interchanged.     Mr.  Hunt  now  made  a 
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ipeech  in  French,  which  wna  interprelcd  m  be  proeccJai  1} 
Pierre  Dorion.  lie  informed  the  Sioiuc  of  Um  rml  objaoi  cf  Iht 
vx{)cdition,  of  himself  And  hii  oompanioni^  which  wai|  not  to 
trade  with  any  of  the  tribes  up  the  riTcr,  but  to  croM  tho  iwmn- 
taius  to  the  great  salt  lake  in  the  west,  in  fcaroh  of  mmm  d 
their  brothers,  whom  they  had  not  seen  for  doron  moiidit. 
That  he  had  heard  of  the  intention  of  the  8iou  to  Of^OM  hii 
passage,  and  was  prepared,  as  thej  might  see,  io  ofieol  it  at 
all  hasards ;  ncTcrtheless,  his  feelings  towards  tbo  Sioux  w«ri 
friendly,  in  proof  of  which  he  had  brought  them  a  ptdit  of 
tobacco  and  com.  So  saying,  he  ordered  about  ifteoB  cuoMoi 
of  tobacco,  and  as  many  bags  of  com,  to  be  bnm^i  from  tht 
boat  and  laid  in  a  heap  near  the  conncil  fire. 

The  sight  of  these  presents  mollified  the  ehiefUin,  iriio  ha^ 
doubtless,  been  previously  rendered  considerate  by  the  reoelito 
conduct  of  the  white  men,  the  judicious  disposition  of  their  littli 
armament,  the  completeness  of  their  equipments,  and  ibe  eonpssl 
array  of  battle  which  they  presented.  He  made  a  speech  in  rt* 
ply,  in  which  he  stated  the  object  of  their  hostOe  linmnHigi, 
which  had  been  merely  to  prevent  supplies  of  arma  and  ammoi- 
tion  from  going  to  the  Arickaras,  Mandans,  and  Hinatareei|  wilt 
whom  they  were  at  war ;  but  being  now  conrinced  that  tbe  par^ 
were  carrying  no  supplies  of  the  kind,  but  merely  proeeodiig  !■ 
(^uest  of  their  brothers  beyond  the  mountains,  they  would  not 
impede  them  in  their  voyage.  He  concluded  by  ^"*Viiig  tka 
lor  their  present,  and  advising  them  to  encamp  on  tbe  opposUl 
side  of  the  river,  as  he  had  some  young  men  among  bin  watiiig 
for  whose  discretion  he  could  not  be  answeraUe,  and  vbo  wil^ 
be  troublesome 

Here  ended  the  conference :  they  all  arose,  shook  baads^  sal 
parted.  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions  re-embarked,  aad  Ihi 
boats  proceeded  on  their  coarse  unmolested. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

On  the  afteiaoon  of  the  following  day  (June  Ist)  thej  arrived  ai 
the  great  hend,  whore  the  river  winds  for  about  thirty  miles 
round  a  oircular  peninBola,  the  neck  of  which  is  not  above  two 
thousand  yards  across.  On  the  suooeeding  morning,  at  an  early 
hour,  they  descried  two  Indians  standing  on  a  high  bank  of  the 
river,  waving  and  spreading  their  buffalo  robes  in  signs  of  amity. 
They  immediately  pulled  to  shore  and  landed.  On  approaching 
the  savages,  however,  the  latter  showed  evident  symptoms  of 
alarm,  spreading  out  their  arms  horizontally,  according  to  their 
mode  of  supplicating  clemency.  The  reason  was  soon  explained. 
They  proved  to  be  two  chiefs  of  the  very  war  party  that  had 
brought  Messrs.  Crooks  and  M'Lellan  to  a  stand  two  years  be- 
fore, and  obliged  them  to  escape  down  the  river.  They  ran  to 
embrace  these  gentlemen,  as  if  delighted  to  meet  with  them ;  yet 
they  evidently  feared  some  retaliation  of  their  past  misconduct, 
nor  were  they  quite  at  ease  until  the  pipe  of  peace  had  been 
smoked.      • 

Mr.  Hunt  having  been  informed  that  the  tribe  to  which  these 
men  belonged,  had  killed  three  white  men  during  the  preceding 
summer,  reproached  them  with  the  crime,  and  demanded  their 
leasons  for  such  savage  hostility.  ''  We  kill  white  men,"  replied 
one  of  the  duefe,  ^  because  white  men  kill  us.  That  very  man," 
added  he,  pointing  to  Carson,  one  of  the  new  recruits,  ^  killed 
sne  of  oar  brothers  last  summer.  The  three  white  men  were 
shin  to  avenge  Us  death." 
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The  chief  wis  eonect  in  hii  replj.  Canon  ndmiiled  tW% 
being  with  %  party  of  Arickaraa  on  the  hanka  of  the  Miaaowi, 
and  seeing  a  war  party  of  Sioux  on  the  oppoaile  aide,  ha  had 
fired  with  his  rifle  across.  It  waa  a  random  shot,  made  withovl 
much  expectation  of  efftict,  for  the  river  waa  full  half  a  mile  m 
hrcadtL  Unluckily  it  brought  down  a  Sioux  warrior  fior  wheat 
wanton  destruction  threefold  vengeance  had  been  taken,  aa  liaa 
been  stated.  In  this  way  outrages  are  frequently  eommitted  oa 
the  natives  by  thoughtless  or  mischievous  white  men;  tha.In* 
dians  retaliate  according  to  a  law  of  their  code,  whioh  regains 
blood  for  blood  ;  their  act,  of  what  with  them  ia  piona  venge^nes, 
resounds  throughout  the  land,  and  is  represented  as  wanton  and 
unprovoked ;  the  neighborhood  is  roused  to  arms ;  a  war  enanes, 
which  ends  in  the  destruction  of  half  the  tribe,  the  ruin  of  the 
rest,  and  their  expubion  from  their  hereditary  homea.  Siieh  is 
too  often  the  real  history  of  Indian  war&re,  which  in  general  k 
traced  up  only  to  some  vindictive  act  of  a  savage ;  while  the 
outrage  of  the  scoundrel  whita  man  that  provoked  it  ia  aonk  ia 
silence. 

The  two  chiefs,  having  smoked  their  pipe  of  peaoa  and  rt* 
eeived  a  few  presents,  departed  well  satisfied.  In  a  little  whils 
two  others  appeared  on  horseback,  and  rode  up  abreaat  of  Iht 
boats.  They  had  seen  the  presents  given  to  their  oomradea,  hat 
were  dissatisfied  with  them,  and  came  after  the  boala  to  aak  for 
more.  Being  somewhat  peremptory  and  insolent  in  their  de- 
mands, Mr.  Hunt  gave  them  a  flat  refusal,  and  threatened,  if 
they  or  any  of  their  tribe  followed  him  with  similar  demands,  H 
treat  them  as  enemies.  They  turned  and  rode  off  in  a 
passion.  As  he  was  ignorant  what  force  these  ehiefh  might 
behind  the  hills,  and  as  it  was  very  possible  they  might  take  aip 
vantage  of  some  pass  of  the  river  to  attack  the  boata,  Mr.  Hot 
called  all  stragglers  on  board  and  prepared  for  sneh 
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It  was  agre^  that  the  largo  boat  oommanded  by  Air.  Hunt, 
should  ascend  along  the  northeast  side  of  the  river,  and  the  three 
smaller  boats  along  the  south  side.  By  this  arrangement  each 
party  would  command  a  view  of  the  opposite  heights  above  the 
heads  and  out  of  the  sight  of  their  companions,  and  could  give 
ihe  alarm  should  they  perceive  any  Indians  lurking  there.  Tho 
signal  of  alarm  was  to  be  two  shots  fired  in  quick  succession. 

The  boats  proceeded  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  without 
seeing  any  signs  of  an  enemy.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  large  boat,  oommanded  by  Mr.  Hunt,  came  to  where 
the  river  was  divided  by  a  long  sand-bar,  which  apparently,  how- 
ever, left  a  sufficient  channel  between  it  and  the  shore  along 
which  they  were  advancing.  He  kept  up  this  channel,  therefore, 
for  some  distance,  until  the  water  proved  too  shallow  for  the 
boat  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  put  about,  return  down  the 
channel,  and  pull  round  the  lower  end  of  the  sand-bar  into  the 
main  stream.  Just  as  he  had  given  orders  to  this  effect  to  hia 
men,  two  signal  guns  were  fired  from  the  boats  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  At  the  same  moment  a  file  of  savage  warriors 
was  observed  pouring  down  from  the  impending  bank,  and  gather- 
ing on  the  shore  at  the  lower  end  of  the  bar.  They  were  evi- 
dently a  war  party,  being  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  battle 
elubs  and  carbines,  and  round  bucklers  of  buffalo  hide^  and  their 
naked  bodies  were  painted  with  black  and  white  stripes.  The 
natural  inference  was,  that  they  belonged  to  the  two  tribes  of 
Sioux  which  had  been  expected  by  the  great  war  party,  and  that 
they  had  been  inoited  to  hostility  by  the  two  chiefs  who  had  been 
enraged  by  the  refusal  and  the  menace  of  Mr.  Hunt  Here  then 
was  a  fearful  predicament  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  crew  seemed 
eanght,  as  it  were,  in  a  trap.  The  Indians,  to  the  number  of 
about  a  hundred,  had  already  taken  possession  of  a  point  near 
wbkik  the  boat  would  have  to  pass :  others  kept  pouring  down 
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Ilia  Imnk,  and  it  was  probable  ikmt  lome  would  reBftia  pcwiai  « 
the  top  of  the  height 

The  hanrdouB  situation  of  Mr.  Hunt  waa  perceived  bj  thoae 
in  the  other  boats,  and  thcj  hastened  to  his  asbbtanee.  Thtj 
were  at  some  distance  above  the  sand-bar,  however,  and  on  Iha 
cpposite  side  of  the  river,  and  saw,  with  intense  anzietj,  the 
number  of  savages  continuallj  augmenting,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  channel,  so  that  the  boat  would  be  exposed  to  a  fearful  attaek 
before  they  could  render  it  any  assistance.  Their  anxiety  in- 
creased,  as  they  saw  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party  deaoending  the 
channel  and  dauntlcssly  approaching  the  point  of  danger ;  bat  il 
suddenly  changed  into  surprise  on  beholding  the  boat  pass  does 
by  the  savage  horde  unmolested,  and  steer  out  safely  into  the 
broad  river. 

The  next  moment  the  whole  band  of  warriors  was  in  notion. 
They  ran  along  the  bank  until  they  were  opposite  to  the  boats, 
then  throwing  by  their  weapons  and  buffalo  robes,  plunged  into 
the  river,  waded  and  swam  off  to  the  boats  and  surrounded  them 
in  crowds,  socking  to  shako  hands  with  every  individual  on 
board ;  for  the  Indians  have  long  since  found  this  to  be  the  whils 
man's  token  of  amity,  and  they  carry  it  to  an  extreme. 

All  uneasiness  was  now  at  an  end.  The  Indians  proved  H 
be  a  war  party  of  Arickaras,  Mandans  and  Minnetareea,  oonnst* 
ing  of  three  hundred  warriors,  and  bound  on  a  foraj  agunat  the 
Bioux.  Their  war  plans  were  abandoned  for  the  proaent,  and 
they  determined  to  return  to  the  Arickara  town,  where  thej 
hoped  to  obtain  from  the  white  men  arms  and  ammvnitioB  thai 
would  enable  them  to  take  the  field  with  advantage  ovnr  thair 
enemies. 

The  boats  now  sought  the  first  convenient  place  for  gnoaf 
ing.  The  tents  were  pitched ;  the  warriom  fxed  their  mmp  ai 
about  a  hundred  yarda  distant ;  provisions  were  fhniahad 
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fche  boats  sii£Boient  for  all  parties ;  there  was  hearty  though  mdc 
foasting  in  both  camps,  and  in  the  evening  the  red  warriors  en* 
tertained  their  white  friends  with  dances  and  songs,  that  lasted 
until  after  midnight 

On  the  following  morning  (July  ^  the  trayellers  re-embarked 
and  took  a  temporary  leaye  of  their  Indian  friends,  who  intended 
lo  proceed  immediately  for  the  Arickara  town,  where  they  ex* 
pected  to  arrive  in  three  days,  long  before  the  boats  could  reach 
there.  Mr.  Hunt  had  not  proceeded  far  before  the  chief  came 
galloping  along  the  shore  and  made  signs  for  a  parley.  He  said, 
his  people  could  not  go  home  satisfied  unless  they  had  something 
to  take  with  them  to  prove  that  they  had  met  with  the  white  men. 
Mr.  Hunt  understood  the  drift  of  the  speech,  and  made  the  chief 
a  present  of  a  cask  of  powder,  a  bag  of  balls,  and  three  dozen  of 
knives,  with  which  he  was  highly  pleased.  While  the  chief  was 
receiving  these  presents  an  Indian  came  running  along  the  shore, 
and  announced  that  a  boat,  filled  with  white  men,  was  coming  up 
the  river.  This  was  by  no  means  agreeable  tidings  to  Mr.  Hunt, 
who  correctly  concluded  it  to  be  the  boat  of  Mr.  Manuel  Lisa ; 
and  he  was  vexed  to  find  that  alert  and  adventurous  trader  upon 
his  heels,  whom  he  had  hoped  to  have  out-manceuvred,  and  left 
br  behind.  Lisa,  however,  was  too  much  experienced  in  the 
wiles  of  Indian  trade  to  be  lulled  by  the  promise  of  waiting  for 
him  at  the  Poncas  village ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  allowed  him- 
self no  repose,  and  had  strained  every  nerve  to  overtake  the  rival 
party,  and  availing  himself  of  the  moonlight,  had  even  sailed 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  night  In  this  he  was  partly 
prompted  by  his  s^prehensions  of  the  Sioux,  having  met  a  boat 
which  had  probably  passed  Mr.  Hunt's  party  in  the  night,  and 
which  had  been  fired  into  by  these  savages. 

On  hearii^  that  Lisa  was  so  near  at  hand,  Mr.  Hunt  per- 
•Mved  tbat  it  was  useless  to  attempt  any  longer  to  evade  liiia\ 
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after  proceeding  b  few  miles  further,  therafere,  he  mmm  to  a  hah 
and  waited  for  him  to  come  up.  In  a  little  while  the  haige  el 
Liria  made  its  appearance.  It  came  sweeping  gentlj  up  the  river, 
manned  by  its  twenty  stout  oarsmen,  and  armed  bj  a  swivel 
mounted  at  the  bow.  The  whole  number  on  hoard  amounted  to 
twenty-six  men ;  among  whom  was  Mr.  Henry  Brecksnridgei  thea 
a  young,  enterprising  man ;  who  was  a  mere  passenger,  tempted 
by  notions  of  curiosity  to  accompany  Mr.  Lisa.  He  has  sinee 
made  himself  known  by  various  writing,  among  whieh  may  be 
noted  a  narrative  of  this  very  voyage. 

The  approach  of  Lisa,  while  it  was  regarded  with  aneaainea 
by  Mr.  Uuut,  roused  the  ire  of  M'Lellan ;  who  calling  to  mind 
old  grievances,  began  to  look  round  for  his  rifle,  as  if  he  really 
intended  to  carry  his  threat  into  execution  and  shoot  him  on  the 
spot ;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Mr.  Hont  was  enabled 
to  restrain  his  ire.  and  prevent  a  scene  of  outrage  and  confnsioi. 

The  meeting  between  the  two  leaders,  thus  mutually  distnist- 
ful,  eould  not  be  very  cordial :  and  as  to  Messrs.  Crooks  and 
M'Lellan,  though  they  refrained  from  any  outbreak,  yet  thsj 
regarded  in  grim  defiance  their  old  rival  and  underplotter.  Ii 
truth,  a  general  distrust  prevailed  throughout  the  party  concem- 
ing  Lisa  and  his  intentions.  They  considered  him  artful  and 
slippery,  and  secretly  anxious  for  the  failure  of  their  expeditkm 
There  being  now  nothing  more  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Sioux, 
they  suspected  that  Lif«a  would  take  advantage  of  his  twenty- 
oared  barge  to  leave  them  and  get  first  among  the  Arickaraa.  As 
he  had  traded  with  those  people  and  possessed  great  jnflufff— 
over  them,  it  was  feared  he  might  make  use  of  it  to  impede  the 
business  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party.  It  was  resolved,  therefbis^ 
to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  upon  his  movements;  and  IPLdka 
swore  that  if  he  saw  the  least  sign  of  treachery  on  hie  part^  he 
would  instantly  put  his  old  threat  into  execution.  ' 
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Notwithstanding  these  secret  jealousies  and  heart-burnings^ 
the  two  parties  maintained  an  outward  appearance  of  civility,  and 
for  two  days  continued  forward  in  company  with  some  degree  of 
harmony.  On  the  third  day,  however,  an  explosion  took  place, 
and  it  was  produced  by  no  less  a  personage  than  Pierre  Dorion, 
ilie  half-breed  interpreter.  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  worthy 
had  been  obliged  to  steal  a  march  from  St.  Louis,  to  avoid  being 
arrested  for  an  old  whisky  debt  which  ho  owed  to  the  Missouri 
Fur  Company,  and  by  which  Mr.  Lisa  had  hoped  to  prevent  his 
enlisting  in  Mr.  Hunt's  expedition.  Dorion,  since  the  arrival  of 
Lisa,  had  kept  aloof  and  regarded  him  with  a  sullen  and  dogged 
aspect.  On  the  fifth  of  July  the  two  parties  were  brought  to  a 
halt  by  a  heavy  rain,  and  remained  encamped  about  a  hundred 
yards  apart.  In  the  course  of  the  day  Lisa  undertook  to  tamper 
with  the  faith  of  Pierre  Dorion,  and,  inviting  him  on  board  of  his 
boat,  regaled  him  with  his  favorite  whisky.  When  he  thought 
him  sufficiently  mellowed,  he  proposed  to  him  to  quit  the  service 
of  his  new  employers  and  return  to  his  old  allegiance. '  Finding 
him  not  to  be  moved  by  soft  words,  he  called  to  mind  his  old 
debt  to  the  company,  and  threatened  to  carry  him  off  by  force,  in 
payment  of  it.  The  mention  of  this  debt  always  stirred  up  the 
gall  of  Pierre  Dorion,  bringing  with  it  the  remembrance  of  the 
whisky  extortion.  A  violent  quanel  arose  between  him  and 
Lisa,  and  he  left  the  boat  in  high  dudgeon.  His  first  step  was 
to  repair  to  the  tent  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  reveal  the  attempt  that 
had  been  made  to  shake  his  faith.  While  he  was  yet  talking 
liisa  entered  the  tent,  under  the  pretext  of  coming  to  borrow  a 
towing  line.  High  words  instantly  ensued  between  him  and 
Dorion,  which  ended  by  the  half-breed's  dealing  him  a  blow.  A 
quarrel  in  the  "  Indian  country,"  however,  is  not  to  be  settled 
with  fisticuffs.  Lisa  immediately  rushed  to  his  boat  for  a  weapon. 
Dorion  snatched  up  a  pair  of  pistols  belonging  to  Mr.  Huut^  «Sk4 
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plftoed  htniMtlf  in  battle  amy.  The  Dobr  had  nmaed  dw  ou^ 
and  ercrj  one  pressed  to  know  the  eanae.  Lisa  now  raappearad 
upon  the  field  with  a  knife  stuck  in  his  girdle.  Mr.  BreAsnridge 
who  bad  tried  in  vain  to  mollifj  his  ire,  aooooipanMl  Um  to  the 
scene  of  action.  Pierre  Dorion's  pistols  gare  hin  tbe  advaalagai 
and  he  maintained  a  most  warlike  attitude.  In  tlie  wrantiii. 
Crooks  and  M'Lcllan  had  learnt  the  cause  of  the  affray,  and  ware 
each  eager  to  take  the  fjuarrcl  into  their  own  hands.  A  aeeBa  el 
uproar  and  hubbub  ensued  that  defies  descriptioB.  ITIidlan 
would  have  brought  his  rifle  into  play  and  settled  all  old  and  new 
grudges  by  a  pull  of  the  trigger,  had  he  not  been  reatrainad  by 
Mr.  Ilunt  That  gentleman  acted  as  moderator,  endeatori^g  to 
prevent  a  general  mclre ;  in  the  midst  of  the  brawl,  howew,  an 
expression  was  made  use  of  by  Lisa  derogatory  to  his  own  honor. 
In  an  instant,  the  tranquil  spirit  of  Mr.  Hunt  was  in  a  fiaaa 
He  now  became  as  eager  for  fight  as  any  one  on  the  groand,  and 
cliallenged  Lisa  to  settle  the  dispute  on  the  spot  with  fnatola 
Lisa  repaired  to  his  boat  to  arm  himself  for  the  deadly  fend. 
He  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Breekenridga,  wke^ 
novices  in  Indian  life  and  the  ^chivalry"  of  the  firontier,  had  ne 
relish  for  scenes  of  bhxMl  and  brawl.  By  their  earnest  mediation 
the  quarrel  was  with  great  difficulty  brought  to  a  dote  witlmal 
bloodshed ;  but  the  two  leaders  of  the  rival  oampa  wpnimtad  ii 
anger,  and  all  personal  intoroourse  oeased  between  tlieaL 
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The  rival  parties  now  coasted  along  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
river,  within  sight  of  each  other ;  the  barges  of  Mr.  Hunt  always 
keeping  some  distance  in  the  advance,  lest  Lisa  should  posh  on 
and  get  first  to  the  Arickara  village.  The  scenery  and  objects,  as 
they  proceeded,  gave  evidence  that  they  were  advancing  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  domains  of  savage  nature.  Boundless  wastes 
kept  extending  to  the  eye,  more  and  more  animated  by  herds  of 
buffalo.  Sometimes  these  unwieldy  animals  were  seen  moving  in 
long  procession  across  the  silent  landscape ;  at  other  times  they 
were  scattered  about,  singly  or  in  groups,  on  the  broad-enamelled 
prairies  and  green  acclivities,  some  cropping  the  rich  pasturage, 
others  reclining  amidst  the  flowery  herbage;  the  whole  scene 
realizing  in  a  manner  the  old  Scriptural  descriptions  of  the  vast 
pastoral  countries  of  the  Orient,  with  ^  cattle  upon  a  thousand 
hills." 

At  one  place  the  shores  seemed  absolutely  lined  with  buffii- 
ioes ;  many  were  making  their  way  across  the  stream,  snorting, 
and  blowing,  and  floundering.  Numbers,  in  spite  of  every  effort, 
were  borne  by  the  rapid  current  within  shot  of  the  boats,  and 
several  were  killed.  At  another  place  a  number  were  descried  on 
the  beach  of  a  small  island,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  or 
standing  in  the  water,  like  cattle,'  to  avoid  the  flies  and  the  heat 
of  the  day. 

Several  of  the  best  marksmen  stationed  themselves  in  the  bow 
of  a  bargo  which  advanced  slowly  and  silently,  stemming  the  our* 
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rent  with  tho  M  of  %  broftd  aail  and  %  hxr  hrtew  The  baU* 
stood  gmiing  quietly  at  the  barge  aa  it  approached,  parfcatly  wMiNh 
Hcious  of  their  danger.  Tho  fattest  of  the  herd  waa  adeeled  by  tha 
hunters,  who  all  fired  together  and  brought  down  their  Ttetin 

Beside  the  buffaloes  they  saw  abundance  of  deer,  and  frai|iwttl 
gangs  of  stately  elks,  together  with  light  troopa  of  apnghtlj  aa> 
telopea,  the  fleetest  and  most  beautiful  inhabitants  of  the  prairiaa 

There  arc  two  kinds  of  antelopes  in  these  regioiia,  one  naai^ 
the  sise  of  the  common  deer,  the  other  not  much  largor  than  a 
goat  Their  color  is  a  light  gray,  or  rather  dun,  iliglitly  spotted 
with  white ;  and  they  have  small  horns  like  thoae  of  the  dear, 
which  they  never  shod.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  delieate  and 
elegant  finish  of  their  limbs,  in  which  lightness,  elastieitj,  and 
strength,  arc  wonderfully  combined.  All  the  attitudes  and  mofc^ 
mcuts  of  this  beautiful  animal  are  graceful  and  picturesque;  snd 
it  is  altogether  as  fit  a  subject  for  the  fiinciful  uses  of  the  poet| 
as  the  oft-sung  gazelle  of  the  East 

Their  habits  are  shy  and  capricious ;  they  keep  on  the  open 
plains,  are  quick  to  take  the  alarm,  and  bound  away  with  a  iee^ 
ness  that  defies  pursuit  When  thus  skimming  across  a  prairif 
in  the  autumn,  their  light  gray  or  dun  color  blends  with  the  bus 
of  the  withered  herbage,  the  swiftness  of  their  motion  hafflos  the 
eye,  and  they  almost  seem  unsubstantial  fbrms,  driyen  like  g» 
samcr  before  the  wind. 

While  they  thus  keep  to  the  open  plain  and  trust  to  their 
speed,  they  are  safe ;  but  they  have  a  prurient  euriosity  that 
sometimes  betrays  them  to  their  ruin.  When  they  hsTO  seed 
for  some  distance  and  left  their  pursuer  behind,  they  will  sod* 
denly  stop  and  turn  to  gaze  at  the  object  of  their  alarm.  If  the 
pursuit  is  not  followed  up  they  will,  after  a  time,  yield  to  their 
bquisitive  hankering,  and  return  to  the  plaoe  firom  wbenee  Ih^ 
have  been  frightened. 
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John  Day,  the  veteran  hunter  already  mentioned,  displayed 
his  experience  and  skill  in  entrapping  one  of  these  beautifol 
animals.  Taking  advantage  of  its  well  known  cariosity,  he  laid 
down  flat  among  the  grass,  and  patting  his  handkerchief  on  the 
end  of  his  ramrod,  waved  it  gently  in  the  air.  This  had  the 
effect  of  the  fabled  fieuscination  of  the  rattlesnake.  The  antelope 
gazed  at  the  mysterioas  object  for  some  time  at  a  distance,  then 
'  approached  timidly,  pausing  and  reconnoitring  with  increased 
curiosity ;  moving  round  the  point  of  attraction  in  a  circle,  but 
still  drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  until  being  within  the  range  of 
the  deadly  rifle,  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  curiosity. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  as  the  party  were  making  brisk  pro- 
gress with  a  fine  breese,  they  met  a  canoe  with  three  Indians 
descending  the  river.  They  came  to  a  parley,  and  brought  news 
from  the  Arickara  village.  The  war  party,  which  had  caused 
such  alarm  at  the  sand-bar,  had  reached  the  village  some  days 
previously,  announced  the  approach  of  a  party  of  traders,  and 
displayed  with  great  ostentation  the  presents  they  had  received 
from  them.  On  further  conversation  with  these  three  Indians, 
Mr.  Hunt  learnt  the  real  danger  which  he  had  run,  when  hem- 
med up  within  the  sand-bar.  The  Mandans  who  were  of  the  war 
party,  when  they  saw  the  boats  so  completely  entrapped  and 
apparently  within  their  power,  had  been  eager  for  attacking  it, 
and  securing  so  rich  a  prise.  The  Minatarees,  also,  were  nothing 
loth,  feeling  in  some  measure  committed  in  hostility  to  the 
whites,  in  consequence  of  their  tribe  having  killed  two  white  men 
above  the  fort  of  the  Missouri  Fur  Company.  Fortunately,  the 
Axickaras,  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  war  party,  proved 
true  in  their  friendship  to  the  whites,  and  prevented  any  hostile 
act,  otherwise  a  bloody  affray,  and  perhaps  a  horrible  massacre, 
might  have  ensued. 

On  the  1 1th  if  June,  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions  en 
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eampad  near  an  ulmnd  about  six  mtlea  below  ilMiAriekiimWIl^ga 
Mr.  LiM  encamped,  ay  uaoal,  at  no  great  dialaaee;  b«t  tha  hum 
BuUen  and  jealoua  reAcrro,  and  non-interooone  eontiiraied  be 
tween  them.  Shortly  after  pitching  the  tenta,  Mr.  BnAmMgf 
made  hia  appearance  as  an  ambassador  from  the  rival  eaapi  He 
eame  on  behalf  of  his  companions,  to  arrange  the  ■^*'*"^t  el 
making  their  entrance  into  the  Tillage  and  of  reeeinng  the 
ehiefs ;  for  every  thing  of  the  kind  is  a  matter  of  grave  eeiWMh 
nial  among  the  Indians. 

The  partners  now  expressed  frankly  their  deep  diatnut  ef 
the  intentions  of  Mr.  Lisa,  and  their  approhensioDBy  that^  oat  of 
the  jealousy  of  trade,  and  resentment  of  recent  dispnteBi  be 
might  seek  to  instigate  the  Arickaras  against  them.  Mr.  Brack* 
enridge  assured  them  that  their  suspicious  wore  entirely  ground- 
less, and  pledged  himself  that  nothing  of  the  kind  should  take 
place.  He  found  it  difficult,  however,  to  remove  their  diatrost; 
the  conference,  therefore,  ended  without  producing  any  oordial 
understanding;  and  M*Lcllan  recurred  to  hia  old  threat  ol 
shooting  Lisa  the  instant  he  discovered  any  thing  like  treaohtry 
in  his  proceedings. 

That  night  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  aooompanied  by  thunder 
and  lightning.  The  camp  was  deluged,  and  the  beddiim[  and 
baggage  drenched.  All  hands  embarked  at  an  early  hour,  and 
set  forward  for  the  village.  About  nine  o'clock,  when  half  way, 
they  met  a  canoe,  on  board  of  which  were  two  Ariekara  digni- 
taries. One,  a  fine-looking  man,  much  above  the  oomaum  aiM^ 
was  hereditary  chief  of  the  village ;  he  was  called  the  LsA-haaded, 
on  aooount  of  a  personal  peculiarity.  The  other,  a  fanwhias- 
looking  savage,  was  the  war  chief,  or  generaliMimo ;  ha  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Big  Man,  an  appeUation  ha 
deserved  from  his  siie,  for  he  was  of  a  gigantie 
were  ef  fairer  oomplezion  than  is  usual  with  savi^gesL 
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They  were  acoompaniad  by  an  interpreter;  a  French  Creole, 
one  of  those  haphaiard  wights  of  Gallic  origin,  who  abound  upon 
our  frontier,  living  among  the  Indians  like  one  of  their  own  raoe. 
He  had  been  twenty  years  among  the  Arickaras,  had  a  squaw 
and  a  troop  of  piebald  children,  and  officiated  as  interpreter  to 
the  chiefs.  Through  this  worthy  organ  the  two  dignitaries  signi- 
fied to  Mr.  Hunt  their  soyereign  intention  to  oppose  the  further 
progress  of  the  expedition  up  the  river  unless  a  boat  were  left  to 
trade  with  them.  Mr.  Hunt,  in  reply,  explained  the  object  oi  his 
voyage,  and  his  intention  of  debarking  at  their  village  and  pro- 
eeeding  thence  by  land ;  and  that  he  would  willingly  trade  with 
them  for  a  supply  of  horses  for  his  journey.  With  this  explana- 
tion they  were  perfectly  satisfied,  and  putting  about,  steered  for 
their  village  to  make  preparations  for  the  reception  of  the 
strangers. 

The  village  of  the  Rikaras,  Arickaras,  or  Ricarees,  for  the 
name  is  thus  variously  written,  is  between  the  46th  and  47th 
parallels  of  north  latitude,  and  fourteen  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  The  party  reached  it  about 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  landed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  where  they  spread  out  their  baggage  and  effects  to  dry 
From  hence  they  commanded  an  excellent  view  of  the  village. 
It  was  divided  into  two  portions,  about  eighty  yards  apart,  being 
inhabited  by  two  distinct  bands.  The  whole  extended  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  along  the  river  bank,  and  was  composed 
of  conical  lodges,  that  looked  like  so  many  small  hillocks,  being 
wf  oden  frames  intertwined  with  osier,  and  covered  with  earth. 
The  plain  beyond  the  village  swept  up  into  hills  of  considerable 
height,  but  the  whole  country  was  nearly  destitute  of  trees. 
While  they  were  regarding  the  village,  they  beheld  a  singular 
fleet  coming  down  the  river.  |t  ooi^sisted,  of  a  number  of  canoes, 
wch  made  of  a  single  buffalo  hide  stretched  on  sticks,  so  as  to 
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form  a  kind  of  ctreuUr  trough.  Eaeh  one  wm  naTigated  Lj  a 
single  aquaw,  who  knelt  in  the  bottom  and  paddled ;  toviqg  after 
her  frail  bark  a  bundle  of  floating  wood  intended  for  firiog.  Thk 
kind  of  canoe  is  in  fro(|aent  use  among  the  Indiana ;  the  baf 
falo  hide  being  readily  made  up  into  a  bundle  and  transported 
on  horseback ;  it  is  Tery  senrioeable  in  oonTeying  beggi^  aenss 
the  rivers. 

The  great  number  of  horses  grating  aronnd  the  Tillagei  and 
soattered  oTer  the  neighboring  hills  and  vaUeya,  beapoka  the 
equestrian  habits  of  the  Arickaras,  who  are  admirable  horaamea. 
Indeed,  in  the  number  of  his  horses  consists  the  wealth  of  aa 
Indian  of  the  prairies ;  who  resembles  an  Arab  in  his  passion  ftr 
this  noble  animal,  and  in  his  adroitness  m  the  manageaMni  of  it 

After  a  time,  the  Toice  of  the  90Tcreign  ohief^  ^the  Left- 
handed,"  was  heard  acroas  the  river,  announcing  that  the  eooneil 
lodge  was  preparing,  and  inviting  the  white  men  to  oome  over. 
The  river  was  half  a  mile  in  width,  yet  every  word  uttered  fay 
the  chieftain  was  heard ;  this  may  be  partly  attributed  to  ths 
distinct  manner  in  which  every  syllable  of  the  compound  words 
in  the  Indian  languages  is  articulated  and  accented ;  but  it 
truth,  a  savage  warrior  might  often  rival  Achillea  >iim«<»lf  far 
force  of  lungs.* 

Now  came  the  delicate  point  of  management ;  how  the  two 
rival  parties  were  to  conduct  their  visit  to  the  village  with  pioptf 
oiroumspection  and  due  decorum.  Neither  of  the  leadcta  had 
spoken  to  each  other  since  their  quarrel  All  communication  had 
been  by  ambassadors.  Seeing  the  jealousy  entertained  of  LiHi 
Mr.  Breokenridge,  in  his  negotiation,  had  arranged  that  a  depa- 
tation  from  each  party  should  cross  the  river  at  the  aaiM  tima 
so  that  neither  would  have  the  first  aoecss  to  the  ear  of  As 
Arifflkaras 

•  Bndbvf,  p.  110. 
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The  distruBt  of  Lisa,  howeyer,  had  increased  in  proportion  as 
ihej  approached  the  sphere  of  action,  and  M'LelUn  in  particular, 
kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  his  motions,  swearing  to  shoot  him  if  he 
attempted  to  cross  the  river  first 

About  two  o'clock  the  large  boat  of  Mr.  Hunt  was  manned, 
and  he  stepped  on  board,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  M'Keniie  and 
M'Lellan ;  Lisa  at  the  same  time  embarked  in  his  barge ;  the 
two  deputations  amounted  in  all  to  fourteen  persons,  and  never 
was  any  movement  of  riyal  potentates  conducted  with  more  wary 
exactness. 

They  landed  amidst  a  rabble  crowd,  and  were  received  on  the 
bank  by  the  left-handed  chief^  who  conducted  them  into  the  vil- 
lage with  grave  courtesy ;  driving  to  the  right  and  left  the  swarms 
of  old  squaws,  imp-like  boys,  and  vagabond  dogs,  with  which  the 
place  abounded.  They  wound  their  way  between  the  cabins, 
which  looked  like  dirt-heaps  huddled  together  without  any  plan, 
and  surrounded  by  old  palisades ;  all  filthy  in  the  extreme,  and 
redolent  of  villanous  smells. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  council  lodge.  It  was  some- 
what spacious,  and  formed  of  four  forked  trunks  of  troes  placed 
upright,  supporting  cross-beams  and  a  frame  of  poles  interwoven 
with  osiers,  and  the  whole  covered  with 'earth.  A  hole  sunken 
in  the  centre  formed  the  fireplace,  and  immediately  above  was  a 
mrcular  hole  in  the  apex  of  the  lodge,  to  let  out  the  smoke  and 
let  in  the  daylight  Around  the  lodge  were  recesses  for  sleeping, 
like  the  berths  on  board  ships,  screened  from  view  by  curtains  of 
dressed  skins.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  lodge  was  a  kind  of 
hunting  and  warlike  trophy,  consisting  of  two  buffalo  heads  gair- 
ishly  painted,  surmounted  by  shields,  bows,  quivers  of  arrows, 
and  other  weapons. 

On  entering  the  lodge  the  chief  pointed  to  mats  or  cushions 

which  had  been  placed  around  for  the  strangers,  and  on  wbidoL 

9# 
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Uiej  Mftlad  UiemMlrM,  while  Im  [laeed  hiwiulf  oa  a  kU  d 
utooL  An  old  mui  then  oune  forwi.rd  wiUi  the  pipe  of  peaw 
good-fcllownhip,  lighted  and  handed  it  to  the  ehiet^  end  thsB  Mk 
iug  back,  84|uattcd  himself  near  the  door.  The  pipe  «m  pMni 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  each  one  taking  a  whif^  wUeh  is  ensiialwi 
to  the  iuTiolable  pledge  of  faith,  of  taking  aalt  togelhei 
tfie  ancient  Britont.  The  chief  then  made  a  aign  to  the  old 
bearer,  who  aeemed  to  fill,  likewise,  the  station  of  hanld, 
cbal,  and  public  crier,  for  he  ascended  to  the  tap  of  the  lodge  Is 
make  proclamation.  Here  he  took  his  post  beside  the  apertHt 
for  the  emission  of  smoke,  and  the  admission  of  li^i ;  the  eUrf 
dictated  from  within  what  he  was  to  proclaim,  and  he  hawled  it 
forth  with  a  force  of  lungs  that  resounded  OTer  all  the  Tillma 
In  this  way  he  summoned  the  warriors  and  great  men  to  eoa» 
cil ;  CYcry  now  and  then  reporting  progress  to  his  ehief  thiw^ 
the  hole  in  the  roof 

In  a  little  while  the  braves  and  ssges  began  to  enter  one  If 
one  as  their  names  were  called  or  announced,  emerging  from  wi- 
der the  buffalo  robe  suspended  over  the  entrance  instead  of  a 
door,  stalking  across  the  lodge  to  the  skins  placed  on  the  looi^ 
and  crouching  down  on  them  in  silence.  In  this  way  twenty  m- 
tored  and  took  their  seats,  forming  an  assemblsge  worthy  of  thi 
pencil ;  for  the  Arickaras  are  a  noble  race  of  men,  large  aad 
well  formed,  and  maintain  a  savage  grandeur  and  granty  of  ift 
meaner  in  their  solemn  ceremonials. 

All  being  seated,  the  old  seneschal  prepared  the  pipe  of  eve- 
mony  or  council,  and  having  lit  it,  handed  it  to  the  ehieC  Hs 
inhaled  the  sacred  smoke,  gave  a  puff  upward  to  the  heavea,  thes 
downward  to  the  earth,  then  towards  the  east ;  after  this  it  «Ml 
as  usual  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  eacL  holding  it  reapaii 
fully  until  his  neighbor  had  taken  several  whiflb ;  and  MV  thr 
giBDd  oooncil  waa  oonsidered  as  opened  in  doe  finrn. 
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The  chief  made  an  harangue  welcoming  the  white  men  to  hif 
rillage,  and  expressing  his  happiness  in  taking  them  by  the  hand 
as  friends ;  but  at  the  same  time  complaining  of  the  poverty  of 
himself  and  his  people ;  the  usual  prelude  among  Indians  to  beg> 
ging  or  hard  bargaining. 

Lisa  rose  to  reply,  and  the  eyes  of  Hunt  and  his  companions 
were  eagerly  turned  upon  him,  those  of  M'Lellan  glaring  like  a 
basilisk's.  He  began  by  the  usual  expressions  of  friendship,  and 
then  proceeded  to  explain  the  object  of  his  own  party.  Those 
persons,  however,  said  he,  pointing  to  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  com- 
panions, are  of  a  di£ferent  party,  and  are  quite  distinct  in  their 
views;  but,  added  he,  though  we  are  separate  parties,  we  make 
but  one  common  cause  when  the  safety  of  either  is  concerned. 
Any  injury  or  insult  offered  to  them  I  shall  consider  as  done 
to  myself,  and  will  resent  it  accordingly.  I  trust,  therefore,  that 
you  will  treat  them  with  the  same  friendship  that  you  have 
always  manifested  for  me,  doing  every  thing  in  your  power  to 
aerve  them  and  to  help  them  on  their  way.  The  speech  of  Lisa, 
delivered  with  an  air  of  frankness  and  sincerity,  agreeably  sur- 
prised and  disappointed  the  rival  party. 

Mr.  Hunt  then  spoke,  declaring  the  object  of  his  journey  to 
the  great  Salt  Lake  beyond  the  mountains,  and  that  he  should 
want  horses  for  the  purpose,  for  which  he  was  ready  to  trade, 
having  brought  with  him  plenty  of  goods.  Both  he  and  Lisa 
eondudod  their  speeches  by  making  presents  of  tobacco. 

The  left-handed  chieftain  in  reply  promised  his  friendship 
and  aid  to  the  now  comers,  and  welcomed  them  to  his  village. 
He  added  that  they  had  not  the  number  of  horses  to  spare 
that  Bir.  Hunt  required,  and  expressed  a  doubt  whether  they 
should  be  able  to  part  with  any.  Upon  this,  another  chieftain, 
oalled  Gray  Eyes,  made  a  speech,  and  declared  that  they  could 
fcadilj  nffflj  Mr.  Hunt  with  all  the  horses  he  might  wml 
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amee,  if  thej  had  not  enoagh  in  IIm  Tfllaga^  Iky  oiMli  mtBi 
tteal  more.  Thb  honest  expedient  iwiineiliiteij  reBovei  Ik 
main  difficaltj ;  but  the  ehtef  deferred  ell  tndiqg  fiir  n  dej  m 
two,  until  he  ihould  have  time  to  oonmilt  irith  Us  ■■bocdiaiii 
chiefs,  as  to  market  rates ;  for  the  prindpel  ehief  of  n  Tflh^ii 
eonjnnetion  with  his  ooaneil,  nsualij  Izes  the  prieiM  aft  vUA 
artieles  shall  be  bought  and  sold,  and  to  then  the  TJIIiy  ■■! 
conform. 

The  council  now  broke  op.  Mr.  Hunt  tnnslmed  bin  oHf 
across  the  riyer  at  a  little  distance  below  the  Till^n,  aad  Ihi 
left-handed  ehicf  placed  some  of  his  warriois  as  a  gaaid  to  f» 
Tcnt  the  intrusion  of  any  of  his  people.  The  eaap 
on  the  river  bank  just  above  the  boats.  The  tenia,  and  the 
wrapped  in  their  blankets  and  bivouacking  on  skins  in  the 
air,  surrounded  the  baggage  at  night  Four  sentinola  also  kept 
watch  within  sight  of  each  other  outside  of  the  oamp  vnlQ 
night,  when  they  were  relieved  by  four  others  friM> 
until  daylight  Mr.  Lisa  encamped  near  to  Mr.  Hnat| 
him  and  the  village. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Lisa  in  the  council  had  prodaeed  a 
e£fect  in  the  encampment     Though  the  sinoerity  of  Ua 
ship  and  good-will  towards  the  new  company  still  roBMuac 
ter  of  doubt,  he  was  no  longer  suspected  of  an  intenlioii  to  flif 
felse.    The  intercourse  between  the  two  leaden  waa, 
resumed,  and  the  affiurs  of  both  parties  went  on 
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A  TiLADB  now  ocnunenoed  with  the  Arickaras  under  the  regular 
tion  and  supervision  of  their  two  chieftains.  Lisa  sent  a  part  of 
his  goods  to  the  lodge  of  the  left-handed  dignitary,  and  Mr.  Hunt 
established  his  mart  in  the  lodge  of  the  Big  Man.  The  village 
aoon  presented  the  appearance  of  a  busy  fair ;  and  as  horses  were 
in  demand,  the  purlieus  and  the  adjacent  plain  were  like  the 
vicinity  of  a  Tartar  encampment ;  horses  were  put  through  all 
their  paces,  and  horsemen  were  careering  about  with  that  dexte- 
rity and  grace  for  which  the  Arickaras  are  noted.  As  soon  as  a 
horse  was  purchased,  his  tail  was  cropped,  a  sure  mode  of  distin- 
guishing him  from  the  horses  of  the  tribe ;  for  the  Indians  disdain 
io  practise  this  absurd,  barbarous,  and  indecent  mutilation,  in- 
vented by  some  mean  and  vulgar  mind,  insensible  to  the  merit 
and  perfections  of  the  animal  On  the  contrary,  the  Indian 
horses  are  suffered  to  remain  in  every  respect  the  superb  and 
beautiful  animals  which  nature  formed  theuL 

The  wealth  of  an  Indian  of  the  far  west  consists  principaUy 
in  his  horses,  of  which  each  chief  and  warrior  possesses  a  great 
number,  so  that  the  plains  about  an  Indian  village  or  encamp- 
ment are  covered  with  them.  These  form  objects  of  traffic,  ot 
objects  of  depredation,  and  in  this  way  pass  from  tribe  to  tribe 
over  great  tracts  of  country.  The  horses  owned  by  the  Aricka- 
ras are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  wild  stock  of  the  prairies ; 
some,  however,  had  been  obtained  from  the  Poncas,  Pawnees,  and 
other  tribes  Io  the  southwest,  who  had  stolen  them  from  ths 
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SpaniardM  in  the  ooune  of  hone-atoaling  ezpodiliou  mlo  At 
Mexican  territories.  These  were  to  be  known  bj  being  hrmndid, 
a  Spanish  mode  of  marking  horses  not  practised  by  the  Tmlitif 

As  the  Ariokaras  were  meditating  another  expedition 
their  enemies  the  Sioux,  the  articles  of  traffic  moat  in 
a  ere  guns,  tomahawks,  sealping-knirea,  powder,  ball,  and  olh« 
munitions  of  war.  The  price  of  a  horse,  as  regulated  bj  Ihi 
chiefs,  was  commonly  ten  dollars  worth  of  goods  mt  lint  coil 
To  supply  the  demand  thus  suddenly  created,  partieB  of  jong 
men  and  braTcs  had  sallied  forth  on  expeditions  to  itool  hoiMi', 
a  species  of  serrioe  among  the  Indians  which  takes  proQedeaos  si 
hunting,  and  is  considered  a  department  of  honoraUe  warfrra 

While  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  were  aotiToly  engaged  is 
preparing  for  the  approaching  journey,  those  who  had  necofs 
nied  it  for  curiosity  or  amusement,  found  ample  matter  for  obsv* 
ration  in  the  village  and  its  inhabitants.  Whererer  thej  vsrt 
they  were  kindly  entertained.  If  they  entered  a  lodge,  the  hd- 
fftlo  robe  was  spread  before  the  fire  for  them  to  sit  down;  lb 
pipe  was  brought,  and  while  the  master  of  the  lodge  eunfcisrf 
with  his  guests,  the  squaw  put  the  earthen  Tcssel  over  the  In^ 
well  filled  with  dried  buffalo  meat  and  pounded  com ;  for  the  b 
dian  in  his  native  state,  before  he  has  mingled  mneh  with  vUto  , 
men,  and  acquired  their  sordid  habits,  has  the  hoeiritality  ef  lb 
Arab :  never  does  a  stranger  enter  his  door  without  haTi^g  hd 
placed  before  him ;  and  never  is  the  food  thna  funnelled  ^ilii 
matter  of  traffic. 

The  life  of  an  Indian  when  at  home  in  his  TilTagp  ie  n  Bli^ 
indolence  and  amusement    To  the  woman  is  oonalgaed 
of  the  household  and  the  field ;  she  arrangea  the  k^a : 
wood  for  the  fire ;  cooks ;  jerks  venison  and  boffido 
the  skins  of  the  animals  killed  in  the  chase ; 
patch  of  maiie,  pumpkins,  and  pulse,  whieh 
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of  tLeir  provisions.  Their  time  for  repose  and  recreation  is  at 
snnset,  when  the  labors  of  the  day  being  ended,  they  gather  toge- 
ther to  amuse  themselyes  with  petty  games,  or  to  hold  gossiping 
convocations  on  the  tops  of  their  lodges. 

As  to  the  Indian,  he  is  a  game  animal,  not  to  be  degraded  by 
useful  or  menial  toiL  It  is  enough  that  he  exposes  himself  to 
the  hardships  of  the  chase  and  the  perils  of  war ;  that  he  brings 
home  food  for  his  fiunily,  and  watches  and  fights  for  its  proteo* 
tion.  Every  thing  else  is  beneath  his  attention.  When  at  home, 
he  attends  only  to  his  weapons  and  his  horses,  preparing  the 
means  of  future  exploit  Or  he  engages  with  his  comrades  in 
games  of  dexterity,  agility  and  strength ;  or  in  gambling  games 
in  which  every  thing  is  put  at  haiard,  with  a  recklessness  seldom 
ffitnessed  in  civilised  life. 

A  great  part  of  the  idle  leisure  of  the  Indians  when  at  home, 
18  passed  in  groups,  squatted  together  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  on 
the  top  of  a  mound  on  the  prairie,  or  on  the  roof  of  one  of  their 
earth-covered  lodges,  talking  over  the  news  of  the  day,  the  affiiirs 
of  the  tribe,  the  events  and  exploits  of  their  last  hunting  or  fight- 
ing expedition ;  or  listening  to  the  stories  of  old  times  told  by 
some  veteran  chronicler ;  resembling  a  group  of  our  village  quid- 
nuncs and  politicians,  listening  to  the  prosings  of  some  superan- 
nuated oracle,  or  discussing  the  contents  of  an  ancient  newspaper. 

As  to  the  Indian  women,  they  are  far  from  complaining  of 
their  lot  On  the  contrary,  they  would  despise  their  husbands 
oould  they  stoop  to  any  menial  office,  and  would  think  it  con- 
tejed  an  imputation  upon  their  own  conduct  It  is  the  worst 
aa0ult  one  virago  can  cast  upon  another  in  a  moment  of  altered 
tion.  "Infiimous  woman  1"  will  she  cry,  ''I  have  seen  your 
kvaband  carrying  wood  into  his  lodge  to  make  the  fire.  Where 
«m«  bis  sqittw,  thai  he  should  be  obliged  to  make  a  woman  of 
Umwlff 
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Mr.  Uant  and  hiB  fellow  tniTdlon  had  not  beon  i— nj  Agi 
at  the  Arickara  village,  when  ramora  b^gan  to  eumlala  thai  Ihi 
Sioux  had  followed  them  up,  and  that  a  war  partj,  limr  or  in 
hundred  in  number,  were  lurking  eomewhero  in  the  na^hw* 
hood.     These  rumors  produced  much  embanaaaoMai  ia  Ihi 
eamp.     The  white  hunters  were  deterred  firom  ?antaruig  falh 
in  quest  of  game,  neither  did  the  leaders  think  it  proper  li 
expose  them  to  such  risk.    The  Ariokaras,  too,  wko  had  mfcii 
greatlj  in  their  wars  with  this  cruel  and  ferocioiia  triboy  wsn 
roused   to  increased  Tigilanoe,  and  stationed  aoiintad 
upon  the  neighboring  hills.     This,  howontr,  is  a  genera 
tion  among  the  tribes  of  the  prairiea     Thoae  imm^^uft  jUm 
present  a  horixon  like  the  ocean,  so  that  any  objeet  of  impertsaft 
can  be  descried  afar,  and  information  oommonioated  to  a  gnil 
distance.     The  scouts  are  stationed  on  the  hilla,  tbereibrs^  li 
look  out  both  for  game  and  for  enemies,  and  are,  in  a 
living  telegraphs  conveying  their  intelligence  bj  oonoertod 
If  they  wish  to  give  notice  of  a  herd  of  buflUo  in  the  plaia  bejse^ 
they  gallop  backwards  and  forwarda  abreast,  on  the  eaBuait  <i 
the  hill.     If  they  perceive  an  enemy  at  hand,  thej  gallop  to  tti 
fro,  crossing  each  other ;  at  sight  of  which  the  whole  ▼illi^  t^ 
to  arms. 

Such  an  alarm  was  given  in  the  afternoon  of  the  ISth.  Vitf 
scouts  were  seen  crossing  and  recrossing  eaeh  other  at  ti 
gallop,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  about  two  miles  diatant  down  lit 
river.  The  cry  was  up  that  the  Sioux  were  «ftii*»»)g  la  ■ 
instant  the  village  was  in  an  uproar.  Hen,  women  and  ddta 
were  all  brawling  and  shouting;  dogs  ^^■kingi  jtiga^  wl 
howling.  Some  of  the  warriors  ran  for  the  horaea  to  g^thmwt 
drive  them  in  from  the  prairie,  some  for  their  weapons  AiW 
aa  they  could  arm  and  equip  they  sallied  forth ;  aoaaa  en 
baek,  some  on  foot     Some  hastily  arrayed  in  their  war 
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iritb  ooronets  of  flutteriDg  feathers,  and  their  bodies  smeared 
with  paint ;  others  naked  and  only  furnished  with  the  weapons 
they  had  snatched  up.  The  women  and  children  gathered  on 
the  tops  of  the  lodges  and  heightened  the  confusion  of  the  scene 
by  their  yociferation.  Old  men  who  could  no  longer  bear  arms 
took  similar  stations,  and  harangued  the  warriors  as  they  passed, 
exhorting  them  to  valorous  deeds.  Some  of  the  yeterans  took 
arms  themselves,  and  sallied  forth  with  tottering  steps.  In  this 
way,  the  savage  chivalry  of  the  village  to  the  number  of  five 
hundred,  poured  forth,  helter-skelter,  riding  and  i;unning,  with 
hideous  yells  and  war-whoops,  like  so  many  bedlamites  or 
demoniacs  let  loose. 

After  a  while  the  tide  of  war  rolled  back,  but  with  hr  less 
aproar.  Either  it  had  been  a  fiilse  alarm,  or  the  enemy  had  re- 
treated on  finding  themselves  discovered,  and  quiet  was  restored 
to  the  village.  The  white  hunters  continuing  to  be  fearful  of 
ranging  this  dangerous  neighborhood,  fresh  provisions  began  to 
be  scarce  in  the  camp.  As  a  substitute,  therefore,  for  venison 
and  bufiUo  meat,  the  travellers  had  to  purchase  a  number  of 
dogs  to  be  shot  and  oooked  for  the  supply  of  the  camp.  Fortu- 
nately, however  chary  the  Indians  might  be  of  their  horses,  they 
were  liberal  of  their  dogs.  In  fiust,  these  animals  swarm  about 
an  Indian  village  as  they  do  about  a  Turkish  town.  Not  a 
fiunily  but  has  two  or  three  doxen  belonging  to  it,  of  all  sizes 
Mid  colors ;  some,  of  a  superior  breed,  are  used  for  hunting ; 
<^ers,  t  J  draw  the  sledge,  while  others,  of  a  mongrel  breed,  and 
idle  vagabond  nature,  are  &ttened  for  food.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  descended  from  the  wol^  and  retain  something  of  his 
•avage  but  cowardly  temper,  howling  rather  than  barking; 
showing  their  teeth  and  snarling  on  the  slightest  provocatioa 
bot  sneaking  away  on  the  least  attack. 

The  excitement  of  the  village  continued  from  day  to  day 
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Ob  the  «by  foil  jwing  the  alarm  juat  omitUNMd,  mm 

!l  arrifad  from  difforent  dirootiona,  and  were  met  and  oc 

p 
f'  some  of  the  braves  to  the  council  lodge,  wliere  thej  r 

evento  and  succeas  of  their  ezpeditiona,  whether  of  w 
I  ing ;  which  news  waa  afterwarda  promulgated  throogl 

(|  ■'  Uge,  bj  certain  old  men  who  acted  aa  heralda  or  t 

4j  ',  Among  the  parties  which  arrived  waa  one  that  had  I 

:•  the  Snake  nation  stealing  horses,  and  returned  orown 

:    :  ecsa.    As  thej  passed  in  triumph  through  the  villag 

i  cheered  by  the  men,  women,  and  children,  eolleoted  i 

the  tope  of  the  lodges,  and  were  exhorted  by  the  Nei 
village  to  be  generous  in  their  dealings  with  the  whiti 
The  evening  was  spent  in  feasting  and  rojoioing 
relations  of  the  successful  warriors ;  but  sounds  o 
wailing  were  heard  from  the  hills  adjacent  to  the  y 
lamentations  of  women  who  had  lost  some  relative  in 
An  Indian  village  is  subject  to  continual  agitatk 
citemeuts.      The  next  day  arrived  a  deputation  of  I 
the  Cheyenne  or  Shienno  nation  ;  a  broken  tribe,  eat 
Arickaras,  by  wars  with  the  SiouX|  and  driven  to 
among  toe  Black  Hills,  near  the  sources  of  the  Chnjt 
from  which  they  derive  their  name.     One  of  these  d 
magnificently  arrayed  in  a  buffalo  robe,  on  whieh  vmi 
I    ^  were  fimcifully  embroidered  with  split  quilb  dyed  n 

low ;  and  the  whole  was  fringed  with  the  slender  hooi 
fawns,  that  rattled  as  he  walked. 

The  arrival  of  this  deputation  was  the  signal  ibi 
those  ceremonials  which  occupy  so  much  of  Indian  ! 
being  is  more  courtly  and  punctilious,  and  mora  o 
etiquette  and  formality  than  an  American  savage. 

The  object  of  the  deputation  waa  to  give  notice  of  i 
visit  of  the  Shienne  (or  Cheyenne)  tribe  to  the  Avid 
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In  the  oouTse  of  fifteen  days.  To  thii  vbit  Mr.  Hunt  looked 
forward,  to  procare  additional  horses  for  his  journey ;  all  his  bar- 
gaining beiog  ineffectual  in  obtaining  a  sufficent  supply  from  the 
Ariokaras.  Indeed  nothing  oould  prevail  upon  the  latter  to 
part  with  their  prime  horses,  which  had  been  trained  to  buffido 
hunting. 

As  Mr.  Hunt  would  have  to  abandon  his  boats  at  this  plac€^ 
Mr.  Lisa  now  offered  to  purchase  them,  and  such  of  his  mer« 
chandise  as  was  superfluous,  and  to  pay  him  in  horses,  to  be  ob- 
tained at  a  fort  belonging  to  the  Missouri  Fur  Company,  situated 
at  the  Mandan  villages,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  further 
up  the  river.  A  bargain  was  promptly  made,  and  Mr.  Lisa  and 
Mr.  Crooks,  with  several  companions,  set  out  for  the  fort  to  pro- 
cure the  horses.  They  returned,  after  upwards  of  a  fortnight's 
absence,  bringing  with  them  the  stipulated  number  of  horses. 
Still  the  cavalry  was  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  convey  the 
party  and  the  baggage  and  merchandise,  and  a  few  days  more 
were  required  to  complete  the  arrangements  for  the  journey. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  just  before  daybreak,  a  great  noise  and 
Toeiferation  was  heard  in  the  village.  This  being  the  usual 
Indian  hour  of  attack  and  surprise,  and  the  Sioux  being  known 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood,  the  camp  was  instantly  on  the  alert. 
As  the  day  broke  Indians  were  descried  in  considerable  number 
on  the  bluffs,  three  or  four  miles  down  the  river.  The  noise  and 
agitation  in  the  village  continued.  The  tops  of  the  lodges  were 
erowded  with  the  inhabitants,  all  earnestly  looking  towards  the 
hills,  and  keeping  up  a  vehement  chattering.  Presently  an  In- 
dian warrior  galloped  post  the  camp  towards  the  village,  and  in 
a  little  while  the  legions  began  to  pour  forth. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was  now  ascertained.  The  Indians 
upon  the  distant  hills  were  three  hundred  Arickara  braves,  re- 
luming from  a  foray     They  had  met  the  war  party  of  Sioox 
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who  had  been  so  long  hovering  alont  the  noighborliood|  haj 
fought  them  the  day  before,  killed  seyeral,  and  defeated  tlie  nrt 
with ,  the  loss  of  but  two  or  three  of  their  own  men  and  aboat 
a  doien  wounded ;  and  they  were  now  halting  at  a  dintAw^  yua& 
their  eomrades  in  the  village  should  come  forth  to  meet  tbesi 
and  swell  the  parade  of  their  triumphal  entry.  The  warrior  wkk 
had  galloped  past  the  camp  was  the  leader  of  the  party  ^^**iF**'^ 
home  to  give  tidings  of  his  victory. 

Preparations  were  nuw  iiiadu  fur  this  great  martial  oeremeaj. 
All  the  finery  and  equipments  of  the  warriors  were  aent  forth  ti 
them,  that  they  might  ap]»car  to  the  greatest  advantage.  TboM^ 
too,  who  had  remained  at  home,  tasked  their  wardrobes  and  toi- 
lets to  do  honor  to  the  procession. 

The  Arickaras  generally  go  naked,  but,  like  all  savageai  tbcj 
have  their  gala  dress,  of  which  they  are  not  a  little  Tain.  Thii 
usually  consists  of  a  gray  surcoat  and  leggina  of  the  drened 
skin  of  the  antelope,  resembling  chamois  leather,  and  embroi- 
dered with  porcupine  quills  brilliantly  dyed.  A  buffalo  robe  if 
thrown  over  the  right  shoulder,  and  across  the  left  ia  alinig  t 
quiver  of  arrows.  They  wear  gay  coronets  of  plumes,  partict- 
larly  those  of  the  swan ;  but  the  feathers  of  the  black  eagle  ait 
considered  the  most  worthy,  being  a  aacred  bird  among  thi 
Indian  warriors.  lie  who  has  killed  an  enemy  in  hia  own  luU, 
is  entitled  to  drag  at  his  heels  a  fox-skin  attached  to  each  moMt 
son ;  and  he  who  has  slain  a  grizzly  bear,  wears  a  necklace  of  kii 
elaws,  the  most  glorious  trophy  that  a  hunter  can  exhilnt. 

An  Indian  toilet  is  an  operation  of  some  toil  and  troaUi: 
the  warrior  often  has  to  paint  himself  from  head  to  foot^  aadii 
extremely  capricious  and  difficult  to  please,  as  to  the 
distribution  of  streaks  and  colors.  A  great  part  of  the 
therefore,  passed  away  before  there  were  any  signs  of  tlio 
pageant    In  the  meantime  a  profound  stillness  reignod  onr  III 
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village.  Most  of  the  inliabitaiits  had  gone  forth ;  others  remunod 
in  mute  expectation.  All  sports  and  oocupations  were  suspended^ 
excepting  that  in  the  lodges  the  painstaking  squaws  were  silently 
busied  in  preparing  the  repasts  for  the  warriors. 

It  was  near  noon  that  a  mingled  sound  of  voices  and  rude 
ausio,  faintly  heard  from  a  distanoe,  gave  notice  that  the  proces- 
non  was  on  the  march.  The  old  men  and  such  of  the  squaws  as 
eould  leave  their  employments  hastened  forth  to  meet  it.  In  a 
little  while  it  emerged  from  behind  a  hill,  and  had  a  wild  and 
picturesque  appearance  as  It  came  moving  over  the  summit  in 
measured  step,  and  to  the  cadence  of  songs  and  savage  instru- 
ments ;  the  warlike  standards  and  trophies  flaunting  aloft,  and  the 
feathers,  and  paint,  and  silver  ornaments  of  the  warriors  glaring 
and  glittering  in  the  sunshina 

The  pageant  had  really  something  chivalrous  in  its  arrange- 
mcnt  The  Arickaras  are  divided  into  several  bands,  each  bear- 
ing the  name  of  some  animal  or  bird,  as  the  buffalo,  the  bear,  the 
dog,  the  pheasant  The  present  party  consisted  of  four  of  these 
bands,  one  of  which  was  the  dog,  tiie  most  esteemed  in  war, 
being  composed  of  young  men  under  thirty,  and  noted  for  prow- 
ess. It  is  engaged  on  the  most  desperate  occasions.  The  bands 
marched  in  separate  bodies  under  their  several  leaders.  The 
warriors  on  foot  came  first,  in  platoons  of  ten  or  twelve  abreast ; 
then  the  horsemen.  Each  band  bore  as  an  ensign  a  spear  or  bow 
decorated  with  beads,  porcupine  quills,  and  painted  feather& 
ESach  bore  its  trophies  of  scalps,  elevated  on  polos,  their  long 
black  locks  streaming  in  the  wind.  Each  was  accompanied  by  its 
rude  music  and  minstrelsy.  In  this  way  the  procession  extended 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  warriors  were  variously  armed, 
Home  few  with  guns,  others  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  war  clubs ; 
aU  bad  shields  of  buffido  hide,  a  kind  of  defence  generally  used 
by  the  Indians  of  the  open  prairies,  who  have  not  the  covert  ol 
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Irew  ftnd  forMU  to  proleet  them.  Thej  w«n  ptiatel  b  fht 
moft  nrago  style.  Some  had  the  stamp  of  a  red  hand  mcwi 
their  mouths,  a  sign  that  thej  had  drank  the  life-hlood  of  a  twt 

As  thcj  drew  near  to  the  village  the  old  men  and  the  wiMMi 
began  to  meet  them,  and  now  a  soene  ensued  that  prorttd  Ihs 
fallaoj  of  the  old  fable  of  Indian  apathy  and  stoieism.  PuibIi 
and  children,  husbands  an  i  wiTes,  brothers  and  tisten  met  with 
the  most  rapturous  expressions  of  joj ;  while  wailinga  mad  lamer 
tations  were  heard  from  the  relatiTes  of  the  killed  and  wounded. 
The  procession,  howoTer,  oontinned  on  with  slow  and  moaimrfwl 
step,  in  cadence  to  the  solemn  ohant,  and  the  warriors  main- 
tained their  fixed  and  stern  demeanor. 

Between  two  of  the  principal  chiefs  rode  a  young  warrior  wko 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle.  He  was  sererely  woona- 
ed,  so  as  with  difficnlty  to  keep  on  his  horse ;  bat  he  preaerred  i 
serene  and  steadfast  countenance,  as  if  perfectly  unhannd. 
His  mother  had  heard  of  his  condition.  She  broke  through  the 
throng,  and  rushing  up,  threw  her  arms  around  him  and  wtpt 
aloud.  He  kept  up  the  spirit  and  demeanor  of  a  warrior  to  Um 
Ust,  but  expired  shortly  after  he  had  reached  his  home. 

The  village  was  now  a  scene  of  the  ntmoat  festhity  and 
triumph.  The  banners,  and  trophies,  and  scalps,  and  painted 
shields  were  elevated  on  poles  near  the  lodges.  There  were  wsr 
feasts,  and  scalp-dances,  with  warlike  songs  and  savage  musk; 
all  the  inhabitants  were  arrayed  in  their  festal  dresses;  lASk 
the  old  heralds  went  round  from  lodge  to  lodge,  promnlgatiig 
with  loud  voices  the  events  of  the  battle  and  the  exploits  of  tke 
various  warriors. 

Such  was  the  boisterous  revelry  of  the  village ;  bat  ■ooads  d 
another  kind  were  heard  on  the  surrounding  hills ;  piteons  wd* 
ings  of  the  women,  who  had  retired  thither  to  moam  in  darknsM 
and  solitude  for  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle    There  the  fi0f 
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mother  of  the  youthful  warrior  who  had  returned  home  in  tri 
umph  but  to  die,  gave  full  vent  to  the  anguish  of  a  mother's 
heart  How  much  does  this  custom  among  the  Indian  women  of 
repairing  to  the  hill  tops  in  the  night,  and  pouring  forth  their 
wailings  for  the  dead,  call  to  mind  the  beautiful  and  affecting 
passage  of  Scripture,  '^  In  Bama  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamen- 
tation, and  weeping,  and  great  mourning,  Baohel  weeping  for 
her  obildren,  and  would  not  be  comforted,  because  ihej  are  not." 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

WarLB  Mr.  Hunt  was  diligently  preparing  for  hu  ardi 
Dey,  Bomo  of  bis  men  began  to  lone  heart  at  the  periloiu  pro^Mk 
before  them ;  but,  before  we  accuse  them  of  want  of  ■pirit,  it  il 
proper  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  wilderness  into  which  thsj 
were  about  to  adventure.  It  was  a  region  almost  as  TUt  and 
trackless  as  the  ocean,  and,  at  the  time  of  which  we  treat,  bat 
little  known,  excepting  through  the  vague  aooounte  of  Indin 
hunters.  A  part  of  their  route  would  lay  across  an  ■-imf*— 
tract,  stretching  north  and  south  for  hundreds  of  milep  along  tbt 
foot  of  the  Kooky  Mountains,  and  drained  by  the  tribataiy 
streams  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi.  This  region,  whidi 
riiHenibles  one  of  the  immeasurable  steppes  of  Asia,  has  not 
inaptly  been  termed  "  the  great  American  desert"  It  spreadi 
forth  into  undulating  and  treeless  plains,  and  desobite  nndf 
wastes,  wearisome  to  the  eye  from  their  extent  and  monotocj, 
and  which  are  supposed  by  geologists,  to  have  formed  the 
floor  of  the  ocean,  countless  ages  since,  when  its  primeval 
beat  against  the  granite  bases  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

It  is  a  land  where  no  man  permanently  abides ;  for,  in 
tain  seasons  of  the  year  there  is  no  food  either  for  the  hnnter  cr 
his  steed.  The  herbage  is  parched  and  withered ;  the  hroob 
and  streams  are  dried  up ;  the  buffalo,  the  elk  and  the  deer  hm 
wandered  to  distant  parts,  keeping  within  the  verge  of  expiiaf 
verdure,  and  leaving  behind  them  a  vast  uninhabited  aolilA 
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mmed  by  raTines,  the  beds  of  f onuer  torrents,  but  now  serving 
only  to  tantalize  and  increase  the  thirst  of  the  traveller. 

Occasionally  the  monotony  of  this  vast  wilderness  is  inter- 
rnpted  by  mountainous  belts  of  sand  and  limestone,  broken  into 
coofosed  masses  ;   with   precipitous  clifts  and  yawning  ravines, 
kwking  Uke  the  ruins  of  a  world  ;  or  is  traversed  by  lofty  and 
btrren  ridges  of  rock,  almost  impassable,  like  those  denominated 
tbe  Black  Hills.     Beyond  these  rise  the  stern  barriers  of  iho 
Boeky  Mountains,  the  limits,  as  it  were,  of  the  Atlantic  world. 
The  nagged  defiles  and  deep  valleys  of  this  vast  chain  form  shel- 
tering pkoes  for  restless  and  ferocious  bands  of  savages,  many 
of  ihtm  the  remnants  of  tribes,  once  inhabitants  of  the  prairies, 
hit  broken  up  by  war  and  violence,  and  who  carry  into  their 
BKNmtain  hairnts  the  fierce  passions  and  reckless  habits  of  des- 
peradoes. 

Sach  is  the  nature  of  this  immense  wilderness  of  the  far 
West ;  which  apparently  defies  cultivation,  and  the  habitation  of 
sirilized  life.  Some  portions  of  it  along  the  rivers  may  partially 
be  subdued  by  agriculture,  others  may  form  vast  pastoral  tracts, 
like  those  of  the  East ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  great  part  of 
it  will  form  a  lawless  interval  between  the  abodes  of  civilized 
Ban,  like  tiie  wastes  of  the  ocean  or  the  deserts  of  Arabia ;  and, 
fib  them,  be  subject  to  the  depredations  of  the  marauder.  Here 
Bay  spring  up  new  and  mongrel  races,  like  new  formations  in 
geology,  the  amalgamation  of  the  "debris"  and  "abrasions"  of 
fanner  races,  civilized  and  savage ;  the  remains  of  broken  and 
ilnuMt  extinguished  tribes ;  the  descendants  of  wandering  hunters 
Ukd  trappers  ;  of  fugitives  from  the  Spanish  and  American  fron- 
^ ;  of  adventurers  and  desperadoes  of  every  class  and  coun- 
^,  yearly  ejected  from  the  bosom  of  society  into  the  wilderness 
We  are  contributing  incessantly  to  swell  this  singular  and  hete 
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rogenaou  cloud  of  wild  popaUtion  Uiat  u  to  hang  abooft  oat 
frontier,  by  the  transfer  of  whole  tribes  of  savages  from  Um  aaal 
of  the  Mississipp  to  the  great  wastes  of  the  far  Weat  Maaj 
of  these  bear  with  them  the  smart  of  real  or  fiuaoied  injuries; 
many  consider  themselves  expatriated  beings,  wrongfally  axilad 
from  their  hereditary  homes,  and  the  sepulohres  of  tlMir  fiUban^ 
and  cherish  a  aecp  and  abiding  animosity  against  the  raoe  thai 
has  dispossessed  them.  Some  may  gradually  become  paaloni 
hordes,  like  those  rude  and  migratory  people,  half  ahepberd,  half 
warrior,  who,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  roam  the  pkdna  of  a^ 
per  Asia ;  but,  others,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  will  beocmia  prs» 
datory  bands,  mounted  on  the  fleet  steeds  of  the  prairiea,  with 
the  open  plains  for  their  marauding  grounds,  and  the  "^^^^ntaia" 
for  their  rvtreats  and  lurking-places.  Here  they  may  reaemhb 
those  great  hordes  of  the  Nortli ;  '*  Gog  and  Magog  with  their 
bauds,"  that  haunted  the  gloomy  imaginations  of  the  prophets. 
^  A  great  company  and  a  mighty  host,  all  riding  upon  horaea,  wai 
warring  upon  those  natioiis  which  were  at  rest,  and  dwelt  poaow 
bly,  and  had  gotten  cattle  and  goods." 

The  Spaniards  changed  the  whole  character  and  habita  of  thr 
Indians  when  they  brought  the  horse  among  them.  In  ChiG^ 
Tucuman  and  other  parts,  it  has  converted  them,  we  are  told,  init 
Tartar-like  tribes,  and  enabled  them  to  keep  the  Spaniarda  ontsf 
their  country,  and  even  to  make  it  dangerous  for  them,  to  ve&tan 
far  from  their  towns  and  sottlemcnts.  Are  we  not  in  danger  of 
producing  some  such  state  of  things  in  the  boundleaa  regtoas  ^ 
the  far  West?  That  these  are  not  mere  fanciful  and  eztravagHt 
suggestions  we  have  sufficient  proofs  in  the  dangers  already  tf' 
perienced  by  the  traders  to  the  Spanish  mart  of  Santa  F^andii 
the  distant  posts  of  the  fur  oompauies.  These  are  obliged  ti 
proceed  in  armed  caravans,  and  are  subject  to  mnrdereoa 
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from  boodfl  of  Pawnees,  Gamanches  and  Blaokfeet,  that  oome 
Bconring  upon  them  in  their  weary  march  across  the  pkins,  or  lie 
in  wait  for  them  among  the  passes  of  the  mountains. 

We  are  wandering,  however,  into  excursive  speculations,  when 
our  intention  was  merely  to  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
wilderness  which  Mr.  Hunt  was  about  to  traverse ;  and  which  at 
that  time  was  far  less  known  that  at  present ;  though  it  still  re- 
mains in  a  great  measure  an  unknown  land.  We  cannot  be  sur* 
prised,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  least  resdute  of  his  party 
should  feel  dismay  at  the  thoughts  of  adventuring  into  this  peri- 
lous wilderness  under  the  unceri4un  guidance  of  three  hunters, 
who  had  merely  passed  once  through  the  country  and  might  have 
forgotten  the  landmarks.  Their  apprehensions  were  aggravated 
by  some  of  Lisa's  followers,  who,  not  being  engaged  in  the  expe- 
dition, took  a  mischievous  pleasure  in  exaggerating  its  dangers. 
They  painted  in  strong  colors,  to  the  poor  Canadian  voyageurs, 
the  risk  they  would  run  of  perishing  with  hunger  and  thirst ;  of 
being  cut  off  by  war-parties  of  the  Sioux  who  scoured  the  plains ; 
of  having  their  horses  stolen  by  the  Upsarokas  or  Crows,  who  in- 
fested the  skirts  of  ibe  Rocky  Mountains  ;  or  of  being  butchered 
by  the  Blackfeet,  who  lurked  among  the  defiles.  In  a  word,  there 
was  little  chance  of  their  getting  «live  across  the  mountains ;  and 
even  if  they  did,  those  three  guides  knew  nothing  of  the  howling 
wilderness  that  lay  beyond. 

The  apprehensions  thus  awakened  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
men  came  well  nigh  preying  detrimental  to  the  expedition.  Some 
of  them  determined  to  desert,  and  to  make  their  way  back  to  St. 
Louis.  They  accordingly  purloined  several  weapons  and  a  barrel 
pf  gunpowder,  as  ammunition  for  their  enterprise,  and  buried 
them  in  the  river  bank,  intending  to  seize  one  of  the  boats,  and 
malce  off  in  the  night    Fortunately  their  plot  was  overheard  by 
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John  Dfty,  the  Kentuckuui,  and  oommnnicftted  to  tlia 
who  took  quiet  and  effeotual  means  to  frustrate  it 

The  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Crow  Indiana  had 
not  been  overrated  by  the  camp  gossips.  These  savagea,  through 
whose  mountain  haunts  the  party  would  have  to  pass,  wore  noted 
for  daring  and  excursive  habits,  and  great  dexterity  in  bona 
stealing.  Mr.  Hunt,  therefore,  considered  himself  ferianate  ii 
having  met  with  a  man  who  might  be  of  great  use  to  him  in  aaj 
intercourse  he  might  have  with  the  tribe.  Thia  was  a  wanderii^ 
individual  named  Edward  Rose,  whom  he  had  picked  np  aome- 
where  on  the  Missouri^one  of  those  anomalous  beings  fimnd  oa 
the  frontier,  who  seem  to  have  neither  kin  nor  ooantry.  He  had 
lived  some  time  among  the  Crows,  so  as  to  become  aeqo^nted  witb 
their  language  and  customs ;  and  was,  withal,  a  dogged,  auUen, 
silent  fellow,  with  a  sinister  aspect,  and  more  of  the  savage  this 
the  civilized  man  in  his  appearance.  He  was  engaged  to  serve  is 
general  as  a  hunter,  but  as  guide  and  interpreter  when  tluj 
should  reacli  tlie  country  of  the  Crows. 

On  the  1 8th  of  July,  Mr.  Ilunt  took  up  his  line  of  march  bj 
land  from  the  Arickara  village,  leaving  Mr.  Lisa  and  Mr.  NuttsD 
there,  where  they  intended  to  await  the  expected  arrival  of  Mr. 
Henry  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  As  to  Messrs.  Bradbarj  and 
Breckenridge,  they  had  departed  some  days  previously,  on  a  voj^ 
age  down  the  river  to  St.  Louis,  with  a  detachment  from  Mr. 
Lisa's  party.  With  all  his  exertions,  Mr.  Hunt  had  been  nnabk 
to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  horses  for  the  aooommodation  of 
all  his  people.  His  cavalcade  consisted  of  eighty-two  horsei^ 
most  of  them  heavily  laden  with  Indian  goods,  beaver  tiapa^  wat 
munition,  Indian  corn,  com  meal  and  other  neoenarieiw  BmI 
of  the  partners  was  mounted,  and  a  horse  was  allotted  to  the  ir 
terpreter,  Pierre  Dorion,  for  the  transportation  of  hia  IvgW 
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and  his  two  children  His  squaw,  for  the  roost  part  of  the  time, 
trudged  on  foot,  like  the  residue  of  the  party  ;  nor  did  any  of  the 
men  show  more  patience  and  fortitude  than  this  resolute  woman 
in  enduring  fatigue  and  hardship. 

The  veteran  trappers  and  voyageurs  of  Lisa's  party  shook 
their  heads  as  their  comrades  set  out,  and  took  leave  of  them  as 
of  doomed  men  ;  and  even  Lisa  himself,  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
after  the  travellers  had  departed,  that  they  would  never  reach  the 
ahores  of  the  Pacific,  but  would  either  perish  with  hunger  in  tlio 
vrildemoss,  or  be  out  off  by  the  amvagee. 
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CHAPTER  Xini. 

Tbs  eoarie  taken  hj  Mr.  Hont  wm  at  fint  to  the  nortliwa^ 
bat  io(m  turned  and  kept  generally  to  the  aonthwwt)  to  ami! 
the  eonntry  infested  by  the  Blaekfeet  Hia  loete  look  hbi 
Acroaa  some  of  the  tribatary  streams  of  the  MiMOuri,  and  orer 
immense  prairies,  bounded  only  by  the  horiion,  and  deatitiite  of 
trees.  It  was  now  the  height  of  summer,  and  theae  naked 
plains  would  be  intolerable  to  the  traveller  were  it  not  lor  the 
brceies  which  sweep  over  them  during  the  ferror  of  the  day, 
bringing  with  them  tempering  airs  from  the  distant  monntaiaa 
To  the  prevalence  of  these  brceies,  and  to  the  want  of  all  Imtf 
covert,  may  wc  also  attribute  the  freedom  from  those  fiiea  and 
other  insects  so  tormenting  to  man  and  beast  during  the  aammer 
months,  in  the  lower  plains,  which  are  bordered  and  interqwrsed 
with  woodland. 

The  monotony  of  these  immense  landscapes,  alao^  would  bt 
as  wearisome  as  that  of  the  ocean,  were  it  not  reliered  in  aoas 
degree  by  the  purity  and  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  tbs 
beauty  of  the  heavens.  The  sky  has  that  delieiona  blue  for 
which  the  sky  of  Italy  is  renowned ;  the  sun  shines  with  a  splea- 
dor,  unobscured  by  any  cloud  or  vapor,  and  a  starlight  B^t  si 
the  prairies  is  glorious.  This  purity  and  elasticity  of  atmoaphm 
increases  as  the  traveller  approaches  the  mountaina,  and  gtida* 
ally  rises  into  more  elevated  prairies. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  journey,  Mr.  Hunt  amaged  ttl 
party  into  small  and  convenient  messes,  distrilmtii^ 
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ibe  camp  kettles  Ihe  encampments  at  night  were  as  before; 
some  sleeping  under  tents,  and  others  bivouacking  in  the  open 
air.  The  Canadians  proved  as  patient  of  toil  and  hardship  on 
the  land  as  on  the  water;  indeed,  nothing  could  surpass  the 
patience  and  good-humor  of  these  men  upon  the  march.  They 
were  the  cheerful  drudges  of  the  party,  loading  and  unloading 
Ihe  horses,  pitching  the  tents,  making  the  fires,  cooking;  in 
short,  pel  forming  all  those  household  and  menial  offices  which 
the  Indians  usually  assign  to  the  squaws ;  and,  like  the  squaws, 
they  left  all  the  hunting  and  fighting  to  others.  A  Canadian  has 
but  little  affection  for  the  exercise  of  the  rifle. 

The  progress  of  the  party  was  but  slow  for  the  first  few  days. 
Some  of  the  men  were  indisposed ;  Mr.  Crooks,  especially,  was 
so  unwell  that  he  could  not  keep  on  his  horse.  A  rude  kind  of 
litter  was,  therefore,  prepared  for  him,  consisting  of  two  long 
poles,  fixed,  one  on  each  side  of  two  horses,  with  a  matting  between 
them,  on  which  he  reclined  at  full  length,  and  was  protected  from 
the  sun  by  a  canopy  of  boughs. 

On  the  eifening  of  the  23d  (July)  they  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  what  they  term  Big  River ;  and  here  we  cannot  but  pause  ta 
lament  the  stupid,  commonplace,  and  often  ribald  names  entailed 
upon  the  rivers  and  other  features  of  the  great  West,  by  traders 
and  settlers.  As  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  these  magnificent  regions 
are  yet  in  existence,  the  Indian  names  might  easily  be  recovered ; 
which,  beside  being  in  general  more  sonorous  and  musical,  would 
remain  mementoes  of  the  primitive  lords  at  the  soil,  of  whom  in  a 
little  while  scarce  any  traces  will  be  left.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be 
wished  that  the  whole  of  our  country  could  be  rescued,  as  much 
MB  possible,  fro^  the  wretched  nomenclature  inflicted  upon  it,  by 
ignorant  and  vulgar  minds ;  and  this  might  be  done,  in  a  great 
degree,  by  restoring  the  Indian  names,  wherever  significant  and 
•Bfiioiiiaaa    As.ther^  appear^  to  be  a  spirit  of  reaeareh  abroad 
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in  rwpeot  to  our  aboriginal  antiqaitiea,  we  woald  niggeit,  m  a 
worthy  object  of  cntorpriae,  a  map,  or  maps,  of  every  pwrl  of  ow 
eountry,  giving  the  Indian  names  wherever  they  ooold  be  aiocr 
laiued.  Whoever  achic^'ea  such  an  object  worthily,  will  leave  ■ 
monument  to  hia  own  reputation. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  As  the  travellan  were  now 
in  a  ooantry  abounding  with  buffalo,  they  remuned  for  ewvend 
days  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  Big  River,  to  obtain  a  rapply 
of  prorisiona,  and  to  give  the  invalids  time  to  recruit 

On  the  second  day  of  their  sojourn,  as  Ben  Jonea,  John  Thj^ 
and  others  of  the  hunters  were  in  pursuit  of  game,  they 
upon  an  Indian  camp  on  the  open  prairie,  near  to  a  unall 
which  ran  through  a  ravine.  The  tenta  or  lodges  were  of  drenad 
buflblo  skins,  sewn  together  and  stretched  on  tapering  pine  poles. 
joined  at  top,  but  radiating  at  bottom,  so  as  to  form  a  cirole  oapa- 
ble  of  admitting  fifty  persons.  Numbers  of  horses  were  grasing 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  camp,  or  straying  at  laige  in  the  prai* 
rie ;  a  sight  most  acceptable  to  the  huntera  After  reoonnoitriif 
the  camp  for  some  time,  they  ascertained  it  to  belong  to  a  band 
of  Cheyenne  Indians,  the  same  that  had  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
Ariokaras.  They  received  the  hunters  in  the  moat  friendly  man- 
ner ;  invited  them  to  their  lodges,  which  were  more  oleanly  thaa 
Indian  lodges  are  prone  to  be,  and  set  food  before  them  with  tm 
anoiviliied  hospitality.  Several  of  them  aooompanied  the  hnnlat 
back  to  the  camp,  when  a  trade  was  immediately  opened.  Iks 
Cheyennes  were  astonished  and  delighted  to  find  a  eonvoy  d 
goods  and  trinkets  thus  brought  into  the  very  heart  of  the  prai- 
rie ;  while  Mr.  Hunt  and  hia  oompanions  were  oreijojed  le  kifi 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  further  supply  of  horses  bom  tl 
equestrian  savagea 

Daring  a  fortnight  that  the  travellers  lingered  at  *!»■ 
their  encampment  was  oontinually  thronged  by  die 
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They  were  a  ciyil,  well-behaved  people,  cleanly  in  their  per(*6ns 
and  decoroos  in  their  habits.  The  men  were  tall,  straight  and 
vigorous,  with  aquiline  noses,  and  high  oheek  bones.  Some  were 
almost  as  naked  as  ancient  statues,  and  might  have  stood  aa 
models  for  a  statuary ;  others  had  leggins  and  moccasons  of  deer 
ikin,  and  bufEalo  robes,  which  they  threw  gracefully  over  their 
shoulders.  In  a  little  while,  however,  they  began  to  appear  in 
more  gorgeous  array,  tricked  out  in  the  finery  obtained  from  the 
white  men ;  bright  cloths;  brass  rings ;  beads  of  various  colors,  and 
happy  was  he  who  could  render  himself  hideous  with  vermilion. 
The  travellers  had  frequent  occasion  to  admire  the  skill  and 
grace  with  which  these  Indians  managed  their  horses.  Some  ot 
them  made  a  striking  display  when  mounted;  themselves  and 
their  steeds  decorated  in  gala  style ;  for  the  Indians  often  bestow 
more  finery  upon  their  horses  than  upon  themselves.  Some 
would  hang  round  the  necks,  or  rather  on  the  breasts  of  their 
horses,  the  most  precious  ornaments  they  had  obtained  from  the 
white  men ;  others  interwove  feathers  in  their  manes  and  tails 
The  Indian  horses,  too,  appear  to  have  an  attachment  to  their 
wild  riders,  and  indeed  it  is  said  that  the  horses  of  the  prairies 
readily  distinguish  an  Indian  from  a  white  man  by  the  smell, 
and  give  a  preference  to  the  former.  Yet  the  Indians,  in 
general,  are  hard  riders,  and,  however  they  may  value  their 
horses,  treat  them  with  great  roughness  and  neglect  Occa- 
sionally the  Cheyennes  joined  the  white  hunters  in  pursuit  of 
the  elk  and  buffalo  ;  and  when  in  the  ardor  of  the  chase,  spared 
neither  themselves  nor  their  steeds,  scouring  the  prairies  at  full 
Bpeed,  and  plunging  down  precipices  and  frightful  ravines  that 
threatened  the  necks  of  both  horse  and  horseman.  The  Indian 
iteed,  well  trained  to  the  chase,  seems  as  mad  as  his  rider,  and 
pursues  the  game  as  eageily  as  if  it  were  his  natural  prey,  on 
the  fleah  of  which  he  was  to  banquet. 
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The  Liatorj  of  tlie  Chejennetf  u  thkt  of  miny  af 
doring  tribcii  of  tho  prairies.  They  were  the  remiHUit  of  a 
powerful  people  called  the  Shawajs,  inhabitiiig  a  bnsdi  of  tk 
Rod  RiTcr  which  flows  into  Lake  Winnip^.  Bfoiy  India 
tribe  has  some  rival  tribe  with  whieh  it  wages  implaeaUe  lioililitj. 
The  deadly  enemies  of  the  Shaways  were  the  Siout,  wlio,  mller  f 
long  course  of  warfare,  proved  too  powcrfnl  for  tbom,  and  droit 
them  across  the  Missouri.  They  again  took  root  near  the 
Warficanne  Creek,  and  established  themselTes  there  in  a  feiti' 
ficd  village. 

The  Sioux  fftill  followed  them  with  deadly  animoeity;  di» 
l(»dged  them  from  their  village,  and  compelled  them  to  tdse 
refuge  in  the  lilack  Hills,  near  the  upper  waters  of  the  Sheyenne 
or  Cheyenne  Kiver.  Here  they  lost  even  their  name,  and  be- 
came known  among  the  French  colonists  by  that  of  the  river 
they  fre(|uented. 

The  heart  of  the  tribe  was  now  broken ;  its  nnmbcra  were 
greatly  thinned  by  their  harassing  wars.  They  no  longer 
attempted  to  establish  themselves  in  any  permanent  abode  that 
might  be  an  object  of  attack  to  their  cruel  foes.  They  gave  up 
the  cultivation  of  the  fruitH  of  the  earth,  and  became  a  wandering 
tribe,  subsisting  by  the  chase,  and  following  the  buffalo  in  iti 
migrations. 

Their  only  j>osscs!»ions  were  horses,  which  they  caught  on  the 
prairies,  or  reared,  or  captured  on  predatory  inearsions  into  the 
Mexican  territories,  as  has  already  been  mentioned.  With  sous 
uf  these  they  repaired  once  a  year  to  tho  Arickara  villages,  ex- 
changed them  for  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  articles  of  Sure 
poan  merchandise,  and  then  returned  into  tho  heart  of  ths 
prairies. 

Such  are  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  these  savage  nations 
War«  fiimine,  pestilence,  together  or  singly,  bring  down  Ikeb 
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iir«Dgth  and  thin  their  numbers.  Whole  tribes  are  rooted  up 
from  their  native  pkces,  wander  for  a  time  about  these  immense 
regions,  become  amalgamated  with  other  tribes,  or  disappear  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  There  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  extino- 
tioD  among  all  the  savage  nations  ;  and  this  tendency  would  seem 
to  have  been  in  operation  among  the  aboriginals  of  this  country 
long  before  the  advent  of  the  white  men,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  traces  and  traditions  of  ancient  populousness  in  regions 
which  were  silent  and  deserted  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  i  and 
from  the  mysterious  and  perplexing  vestiges  of  unknown  raoeSi 
predecessors  of  those  found  in  actual  possession,  and  who  must 
long  since  have  become  gradually  extinguished  or  been  destroyed 
The  whole  history  of  the  aboriginal  population  of  this  oouiitry 
liowover,  is  an  enigma,  and  a  grand  ono— -will  it  ever  be  solved  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

On  the  sixth  of  August  the  travellers  bade  farewell  to  the 
ly  bend  of  Cheyennes,  and  resumed  their  jonmej.  As  thej  bad 
obtained  thirty-six  additional  horses  by  their  reoent  trafie,  Mr. 
Hunt  made  a  new  arrangement  The  baggage  was  made  ap  in 
smaller  loads.  A  horse  was  allotted  to  each  of  the  aix  prime 
liunters,  and  others  were  distributed  among  the  Toyageara,  a 
liorse  for  every  two,  so  that  they  could  ride  and  walk  altemmlely. 
Mr.  Crooks  being  still  too  feeble  to  mount  the  saddle,  was  carried 
on  a  litter. 

Their  march  tliis  day  lay  among  singular  hills  and  knolls  of 
an  indurated  red  earth.  roHcmbling  brick,  about  the  bases  of 
which  were  scattered  pumice  stones  and  cinders,  the  whole  bear* 
ing  traces  of  the  action  of  fire.  In  the  evening  they  encamped 
on  a  branch  of  Big  River. 

They  were  now  out  of  the  tract  of  country  infested  by  the 
Sioux,  and  had  advanced  Huch  a  distance  into  the  interior  that 
Mr.  Hunt  no  longer  felt  apprehensive  of  the  desertion  of  any 
of  his  men.  He  was  doomed,  however,  to  experience  new  cause 
of  anxiety.  As  he  was  seated  in  his  tent  after  nightfall,  one  of 
the  men  came  to  him  privately,  and  informed  him  that  there  was 
cisehief  brewing  in  the  camp.  Edward  Rose,  the  intorpreter, 
\^-hose  sinister  looks  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  denomieed 
by  this  secret  informer  as  a  designing,  treacherous  scoandrd,  whs 
was  tampering  with  the  fidelity  of  certain  of  the  men,  and  imti- 
gating  them  to  a  flagrant  piece  of  treason.     In  the  covim  of  S 
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few  days  ihoy  would  arrive  at  the  moantainons  distriot  infested 
bj  the  Upsarokas  or  Crows,  the  tribe  among  which  Boae  was  to 
officiate  as  interpreter.  His  plan  was  that  several  of  the  men 
should  join  with  him,  when  in  that  neighborhood,  in  carrying  ofl 
a  number  of  the  horses  with  their  packages  of  goods,  and  desert- 
ing to  those  savages.  He  assured  them  of  good  treatment 
among  the  Crows,  the  principal  chiefs  and  warriors  of  whom  ho 
knew ;  thej  would  soon  become  great  men  among  them,  and  have 
the  finest  women,  and  the  daughters  of  the  chiefs,  for  wives ;  and 
the  horses  and  goods  thej  carried  off  would  make  them  rich  for 
life. 

The  intelligence  of  this  treachery  on  the  part  of  Bose  gave 
much  disquiet  to  Mr.  Hunt,  for  he  knew  not  how  far  it  might  be 
effective  among  his  men.  He  had  already  had  proofs  that  several 
of  them  were  disaffected  to  the  enterprise,  and  loth  to  cross  the 
mountains.  He  knew  also  that  savage  life  had  charms  for 
many  of  them,  especially  the  Canadians,  who  were  prone  to  inter- 
marry and  domesticate  themselves  among  the  Indians. 

And  here  a  word  or  two  concerning  the  Crows  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  the  reader,  as  they  will  figure  occasionally  in  the  succeed- 
ing  narration. 

The  tribe  consists  of  four  bands,  which  have  their  nestling- 
places  in  fertile,  well-wooded  valleys,  lying  among  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  and  watered  by  the  Big  Horse  Biver  and  its  tribu- 
tary streams ;  but,  though  these  are  properly  their  homes,  vhere 
ihey  shelter  their  old  people,  their  wives,  and  their  children,  the 
men  of  the  tribe  are  almost  continually  on  the  foray  and  the 
scamper.  They  are,  in  fact,  notorious  marauders  and  horse- 
stealers ;  crossing  and  recrossing  the  mountains,  robbing  on  the 
one  side,  and  conveying  their  spoils  to  the  other.  Hence,  we  are 
told,  is  derived  their  name,  given  to  them  on  account  of  their 
ossetiled  and  predatory  habits ;  winging  their  flight,  like  the 
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erowi,  from  one  side  of  the  movnUiiii  to  Urn  otter,  wai 
free  bootj  of  every  thing  that  lies  in  their  way.  Horn 
GTcr,  are  the  efipccial  objects  of  their  depredatioaa,  and  tUr 
aud  audaeity  in  stealing  them  are  said  to  be  aatoaiiU^g,  TUl 
is  their  glory  and  delight ;  an  accomplished  hone  atoalar  flb  ap 
their  idea  of  a  hero.  Many  horses  are  obtained  hj  tteSySlBi^ 
in  barter  from  tribes  in  and  beyond  the  monntaina.  They  kaie 
an  absolute  pusion  for  this  noble  animal ;  besida  wUeh  he  ii 
with  them  an  important  object  of  traffio.  Onoe  a  year  tlwymakv 
a  visit  to  the  Mandans,  Minatarees,  and  other  trihaa  of  the  IG^ 
souri,  taking  with  them  droves  of  horses  which  they  ezdiange  Ibr 
guns,  ammunition,  trinkets,  vermilion,  cloths  of  bright  eolor% 
and  various  other  articles  of  European  mannfaeture.  Wita  tlmi 
they  supply  their  own  wants  and  caprices,  and  oarry  on  thi 
internal  trade  for  horses  already  mentioned. 

The  plot  of  Rose  to  rob  and  abandon  his  oonntrymen  wfaci 
in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  and  to  throw  himaelf  into  tbe 
hands  of  a  horde  of  savages,  may  appear  strange  and  improbaUs 
to  those  unacijuainted  with  the  singular  and  anomaloas  chane- 
ters  that  arc  to  he  found  about  the  borders.  This  fsUow,  it  ap> 
pears,  was  one  of  those  desperadoes  of  the  frontiers,  outlawed  bj 
their  crimes,  who  combine  the  vices  of  civilised  and  savage  lift^ 
and  are  ten  times  more  barbarous  than  the  Indians  with  whoB 
they  consort.  Rose  had  formerly  belonged  to  one  of  the  gangs 
of  pirates  who  infested  the  islands  of  the  Blississippi,  plondering 
boats  as  they  went  up  and  down  •  the  river,  and  who  aometioMS 
shifted  the  scene  of  their  robberies  to  the  shore,  waylaying  trsf* 
ellers  as  they  returned  by  land  from  New  Orleans  with  the  pn^ 
oeeds  of  their  downward  voyage,  plundering  them  of  their  monsy 
and  effects,  and  often  perpetrating  the  most  atroeioos  orardna 

These  hordes  of  villains  being  broken  up  and  dispefaad,  Boss 
aad  betaken  himself  to  the  wilderness,  and  sssoaiatod  homdl 
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irith  the  Crows,  whose  predatory  habits  were  congenial  with  his 
own,  had  married  a  woman  of  the  tribe,  and,  in  short,  had  iden* 
tified  himself  with  those  vagrant  savages. 

Snch  was  the  worthy  guide  and  interpreter,  Edward  Rosa 
We  give  his  story,  however,  not  as  it  was  known  to  Mr.  Hunt 
and  his  companions  at  the  time,  but  as  it  has  been  subsequently 
Ascertained.  Enough  was  known  of  the  fellow  and  his  dark  and 
perfidious  character  to  put  Mr.  Hunt  upon  his  guard :  still,  as 
there  was  no  knowing  how  far  his  plans  might  have  succeeded, 
and  as  any  rash  act  might  blow  the  mere  smouldering  sparks  of 
treason  into  a  sudden  blaze,  it  was  though  advisable  by  those 
with  whom  Mr.  Hunt  consulted,  to  conceal  all  knowledge  or 
suspicion'  of  the  meditated  treachery,  but  to  keep  up  a  vigilant 
watch  upon  the  movements  of  Bose,  and  a  strict  guard  upon  the 
horses  at  night 
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Thi  pUini  over  which  the  tniTeUera  were  jonmejiiy  nontinmi 
lo  be  deetitute  of  trees  or  even  shrubs ;  insomoeh  that  thej  had 
to  use  the  dung  of  the  baffalo  for  fuel,  as  the  Arabs  of  the  dsssH 
use  that  of  the  cameL  This  substitute  for  ftiel  is  unmrsd 
among  the  Indians  of  these  upper  prairies,  and  is  nid  to  sake 
a  fire  equal  to  that  of  turf  If  a  few  chips  are  added,  it  UizoM 
out  a  cheerful  and  kindly  blase. 

These  plains,  however,  had  not  always  been  equally  dettitats 
of  wood,  as  was  evident  from  the  trunks  of  the  trees  which  ths 
travellers  repeatedly  met  with,  some  still  standing,  othera  lyiqg 
about  in  broken  fragments,  but  all  in  a  fossil  state,  having 
flourished  in  times  long  past  In  these  singular  remains,  tbs 
original  grain  of  the  wood  was  still  so  distinct  that  they  could  bt 
ascertained  to  be  the  ruins  of  oak  trees.  Several  pieces  of  tbs 
fossil  wood  were  selected  by  the  men  to  serve  as  whetatoneiL 

In  this  part  of  the  journey  there  was  no  lack  of  proTiiioM, 
for  the  prairies  were  covered  with  immense  herds  of  bufslo. 
These,  in  general,  are  animals  of  peaceful  demeanor,  granf 
quietly  like  domestic  cattle ;  but  this  was  the  season  when  thef 
sre  in  heat,  and  when  the  bulls  arc  usually  fierce  and  pugnadoaa 
There  was  accordingly  a  universal  restlessness  and  oommotioa 
throughout  the  plain ;  and  the  amorous  herds  gave  utlerancs  It 
their  feelings  in  low  bcllowings  that  resounded  like  distsil 
thunder.  Here  and  there  fierce  duellos  took  plaee  batweea  rivil 
anamorados ;  butting  their  huge  shagged  fronts  togetter, 
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eaeh  other  with  their  short  black  horns,  and  tearing  up  th3  earth 
with  their  feet  in  perfect  fdrj. 

In  one  of  the  evening  halts,  Pierre  Dorion,  the  interpreter, 
together  with  Carson  and  Gardpie,  two  of  the  hunters,  were  miss- 
ing, nor  had  they  returned  by  morning.  As  it  was  supposed  they 
had  wandered  away  in  pursuit  of  buffalo,  and  would  readily  find 
the  track  of  the  party,  no  solicitude  was  felt  on  their  account  A 
fire  was  left  burning,  to  guide  them  by  its  column  of  smoke,  and 
the  travellers  proceeded  on  their  march.  In  the  evening  a  signal 
fire  was  made  on  a  hill  adjacent  to  the  camp,  and  in  the  morning 
it  was  replenished  with  fiiel  so  as  to  last  throughout  the  day. 
These  signals  are  usual  among  the  Indians,  to  give  warnings  to 
each  other,  or  to  call  home  straggling  hunters ;  and  such  is  the 
transparency  of  the  atmosphere  in  those  elevated  plains,  that  a 
slight  column  of  smoke  can  be  discerned  from  a  great  distance, 
particularly  in  the  evenings.  Two  or  three  days  elapsed,  how- 
ever, without  the  reappearance  of  the  three  hunters;  and  Mr. 
Hunt  slackened  his  march  to  give  them  time  to  overtake  him. 

A  vigilant  watch  continued  to  be  kept  upon  the  movements  of 
Rose,  and  of  such  of  the  men  as  were  considered  doubtful  in  their 
loyi^ty ;  but  nothing  occurred  to  excite  immediate  apprehensions. 
Rose  evidently  was  not  a  &vorite  among  his  comrades,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  make  any  real  partisans. 

On  the  10th  of  August  they  encamped  among  hills,  on  the 
highest  peak  of  which  Mr.  Hunt  caused  a  huge  pyre  of  pine  wood 
to  be  made,  which  soon  sent  up  a  great  column  of  flame  that  might 
be  seen  &r  and  wide  over  the  prairies.  This  fire  biased  all  night 
and  was  amply  replenished  at  daybreak ;  so  that  the  towering 
pillar  of  smoke  could  not  but  be  descried  by  the  wanderers  if 
within  the  distance  of  a  day's  journey. 

It  18  a  oommon  occurrence  in  these  regions,  where  the  fi»« 
lorae  of  the  eooniry  00  much  resemble  each  other,  for  hunters  to 
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lose  themielrei  and  wander  for  many  day*,  befDre  Umj  mm  lad 
tbeir  way  back  to  the  main  body  of  their  party.  In  the  pMiflM 
instance,  Lowerer,  a  more  than  oommon  aolicitnde  wna  lilt|  h 
consequence  of  the  distrust  awakened  by  the  ainiater  deajgna  d 
Rose. 

The  route  now  beeame  ezeeasively  toilsome,  OTer  a  ridge  e( 
Ktccp  rocky  hills,  covered  with  loose  stones.  Theae  were  inter 
Hccted  by  deep  Talleys,  formed  by  two  branohea  of  Big  Bifw, 
coming  from  the  south  of  west,  both  of  which  thoy  eroaset 
These  streams  were  bordered  by  meadows,  well  atoeked  with 
buffaloes.  Loads  of  meat  were  brought  in  by  the  huntera;  bat 
the  travellers  were  rendered  dainty  by  profuaion,  and  would  eook 
only  the  choice  pieces. 

They  had  now  travelled  for  several  days  at  a  Tery  alofw  rals^ 
and  had  made  signal-fires  and  left  traces  of  their  route  at  tret; 
stage,  yet  nothing  was  heard  or  seen  of  the  lost  mnL  It  begaa 
to  be  feared  that  they  might  have  fallen  into  the  handa  of  aoBt 
larking  band  of  savagos.  A  party  numerous  aa  that  ot  Mr. 
Hunt,  with  a  long  train  of  pack-horses,  moving  acroaa  open  plaiai 
or  naked  hills,  is  discoverable  at  a  great  distance  by  Indin 
scouts,  who  spread  the  intelligence  rapidly  to  variooa  pointa,  aal 
assemble  their  friends  to  hang  about  the  skirts  of  the  travellsii^ 
steal  their  horses,  or  cut  off  any  stragglers  from  the  Bttn  ioif- 

Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions  were  more  and  mora  wb«M* 
how  much  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  this  aallen  and  daiim 
vagabond  Rose,  to  do  them  mischief,  when  they  ahoiild 
entangled  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  with  the  paaaa 
they  were  wholly  unacquainted,  and  which  were  jnteitad  hy  Ul 
freebooting  friends,  the  Crows.  There,  should  he  aooooed  ia  ^ 
dueing  some  of  the  party  into  his  plans,  he  might  oanrj  off  tkl 
beat  horsea  at!  effects,  throw  himself  among  hia  aavaga  allia^ai' 
eat  all  porsuil  at  defiance     Mr.  Hunt  mr rlnnl  f haroihiii,  to  t* 
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traie  the  knave,  diyert  him,  by  management,  from  his  phins,  and 
make  it  sufficientlj  advantageous  for  him  to  remain  honest  He 
took  occasion,  accordingly,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  to  in* 
form  Rose  that,  having  engaged  him  chiefly  as  a  guide  and  inter- 
preter through  the  country  of  the  Crows,  they  would  not  stand 
in  need  of  his  services  beyond.  Knowing,  therefore,  his  connec- 
tion by  marriage  with  that  tribe,  and  his  predilection  for  a  resi- 
dence among  them,  they  would  put  no  restraint  upon  his  will,  but, 
whenever  they  met  with  a  party  of  that  people,  would  leave  him 
at  liberty  to  remain  among  his  adopted  brethren.  Furthermore 
that,  in  thus  parting  with  him,  they  would  pay  him  half  a  year's 
wages  in  consideration  of  his  past  services,  and  would  give  him  a 
horse,  three  beaver  traps,  and  sundry  other  articles  calculated  to 
set  him  up  in  the  world. 

This  unexpected  liberality,  which  made  it  nearly  as  profitable 
and  infinitely  less  hazardous  for  Rose  to  remain  honest  than  to 
play  the  rogue,  completely  disarmed  hinu  From  that  time  his 
whole  deportment  underwent  a  change.  His  brow  cleared  up 
and  appeared  more  cheerful ;  he  left  ofif  his  sullen,  skulking  habits, 
and  made  no  further  attempts  to  tamper  with  the  faith  of  his 
oomrades. 

On  the  13th  of  August  Mr.  Hunt  varied  his  course,  and  in- 
clined westward,  in  hopes  of  fiidling  in  with  the  three  lost  hunt- 
ers ;  who,  it  was  now  thought,  might  have  kept  to  the  right  hand 
.  of  Big  River.  This  course  soon  brought  him  to  a  fork  of  the 
Little  Missouri,  about  a  hundred  yards  wide,  and  resembling  tha 
great  river  of  the  same  name  in  the  strength  of  its  current,  its 
turbid  vrater,  and  the  frequency  of  drift-wood  and  sunken  treeai 

Rugged  mountains  appeared  ahead,  crowding  down  to  the 
water  edge,  and  offering  a  barrier  to  further  progress  on  the  side 
they  were  ascending.  Grossing  the  river,  therefore,  they  en- 
camped on  its  northwest  bank,  whore  they  found  good  paatuxa%i^ 
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and  baiEilc  in  abandanee.  Tha  wantlier  wmb  ofONMi  mmd  noj, 
and  a  general  gloom  pervaded  the  oamp;  the  rojmgBwn  ■! 
•moking  in  groups  with  their  shooldera  aa  high  aa  tiMir  haad% 
croaking  their  forobodings,  when  iuddenlj  towarda  eveai^  a 
•liout  of  joy  gave  notioe  that  the  loet  men  were  fbaiid.  Tkf 
eame  slowly  lagging  into  the  camp,  with  wearf  lookii  and 
jaded  and  wayworn.  They  had,  in  &ot,  been  tar  Wfwal  days 
ccssanUy  on  the  more.  In  their  hunting  exenraioii  on  tka 
they  had  pushed  so  far  in  pursuit  of  boiUo,  aa  to  find  it  u 
Bible  to  retrace  their  steps  over  plains  trampM  hj  ii 
herds ;  and  were  baffled  by  the  monotony  of  the 
their  attempts  to  recall  landmarks.  They  had  ridden  to  and  fte 
until  they  had  almost  lost  the  points  of  the  oompen,  nad  beeoHi 
totally  bewildered ;  nor  did  they  ever  perceive  anj  of  the  a^giii 
fires  and  columns  of  smoke  made  by  their  eomradea.  At  lo^gthi 
about  two  days  previously,  when  almost  spent  by  audety  aal 
hard  riding,  they  came,  to  their  great  joy,  upon  the  "  trail"  ef 
the  party,  which  they  had  since  followed  up  steadily. 

Those  only,  who  have  experienced  the  warm  oordiality  that 
grows  up  between  comrades  in  wild  and  adventnroiifl  ntpuJilit 
of  the  kind,  can  picture  to  themselves  the  hearty  eheeriag  wA 
which  the  stragglers  were  weloomed  to  the  eamp.  Bftj  eai 
crowded  round  them  to  ask  questions,  and  to  hear  the  etoiyil 
their  mishaps ;  and  even  the  aquaw  of  the  moodj  hatfbmii 
Pierre  Dorion,  forgot  the  sternness  of  his  domesUe  mloi  and  Iki 
eonjngal  discipline  of  the  oudgel,  in  her  joy  at  hia  aafe 
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Ih.  flrarr  aod  Iub  party  were  now  on  the  akirta  cf  the  Black 
Wh,  or  Blaek  Mountains,  as  they  are  sometimes  called ;  an  ex- 
tanare  chain,  lying  about  a  hundred  miles  east  of  the  Booky 
Xouitains,  and  stretching  in  a  northeast  direction  from  tho  south 
fak  of  the  Nebraska,  or  Platte  Biver,  to  the  great  north  bend  of 
fle  MisBourL  The  Sierra  or  ridge  of  the  Black  Hills,  in  &ct, 
finis  the  dividing  line  between  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  and 
iboie  of  the  Arkansas  and  the  Mississippi,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
Cheyenne,  the  Little  Missouri,  and  several  tributary  streams  of 
tke  Yellowstone. 

The  wild  recesses  of  these  hills,  like  those  of  the  Bock]^ 
Mountains,  are  retreats  and  lurking-places  for  broken  and  preda- 
toiy  tribes,  and  it  was  among  them  that  the  remnant  of  the 
Cbejenne  tribe  took  refuge,  as  has  been  stated,  from  their  con- 
ftering  enemies,  the  Sioux. 

The  Black  Hills  are  chiefly  composed  of  sandstone,  and  in 
■say  places  are  broken  into  savage  cli£fs  and  precipices,  and  pre- 
Hit  the  most  singular  and  fiintastic  forms ;  sometimes  resembling 
lovns  and  castellated  fortresses.  The  ignorant  inhabitants  of 
fiains  are  prone  to  clothe  the  mountains  that  bound  their  horizon 
vith  fanciful  and  superstitious  attributes.  Thus  the  wandering 
Irihes  of  the  prairies,  who  often  behold  clouds  gathering  round 
ihe  summits  of  these  hills,  and  lightning  flashing,  and  thunder 
Mling  from  them,  when  all  the  neighboring  plains  are  serene 
■d  tannj^  consider  them  the  abode  of  the  genii  or  thunder 


■puite,  who  fabrioate  itonn*  utd  teapflflH.  On  latfiing  |U 
dofilei,  Uicrefore,  thejr  o(i«n  haog  oSmBp  ob  tba  tiMi^  gryhi 
iLem  on  the  rocks,  to  prupitifttc  Um  iBTiubli  "  lords  of  tte  bn* 
taiiu,"  aod  procur*  good  WMthw  utd  nooa^sl  hasti^;  aj 
thej  attach  uniuual  lignifieanoe  to  tha  aBhon  lAioh  hml  ^ 
precipices.  Tbii  luperslitioa  maj  alao  hart  HiMO,  ia  pai^AM 
a  uatural  pbenumcnan  of  a  ■iognlar  nators.  In  ths  aoM  dfa 
and  Mntie  weather,  and  at  all  tisua  of  tha  d^  or  ti^L  na* 
UTC  reports  are  now  and  than  heard  aaMMg  tbna  Boaalifa^ 
reMmbling  tba  discbarge  of  sareial  {naOM  of  aritlkKjb  BmSm 
reports  were  beard  bj  Messn.  Lewia  aad  Gkiki  m  Ibo  Xadf 
Mountains,  which  tbey  saj,  wera  attribaUd  \j  A*  T»j;-y.  aUg 
bursting  of  the  rich  uiiueo  of  silver  oootailMd  in  tbs  boaoHifte 
mouDtaioa. 

In  &ct  these  singular  explosions  hara  laound  bnaifal  m^/^ 
nationa  from  htarnud  men,  and  have  Bol  baoa  latiAriii^ 
accuuutcd  for  even  by  philoaopbers.  Tba;  are  md  to  aoau  fl» 
quently  in  Brasil.  Vasconcellci,  a  Jemit  fithwr,  daaarihit  W 
which  be  beard  in  the  Sierra,  or  mountain  regioa  of  PiiatiMgi^ 
and  which  be  compares  to  the  disohargea  of  a  park  ot  atlill^ 
The  Indiana  told  him  that  it  wsa  an  axptiMMB  of  ataam.  Va 
worthy  father  had  soon  a  satisfactory  proof  of  tba  tralk  «f  tka 
information,  for  the  very  place  was  found  wtiara  a  rod  had  taol 
and  exploded  from  its  entrails  a  stonj  maaa,  Uka  »  boaMdl 
ftud  of  the  sise  of  a  bull's  heart  This  maaa  waa  bnikiB  ailtv 
in  ita  cjecUon  or  its  fall,  and  wonderful  iraa  the  intamLoq^ 
■ation  revealed.  It  had  a  abell  harder  OYsn  thaa  in«j  wlHl 
which  were  arranged,  like  the  seoda  of  a  pamgiaD«l%  Jtnbd 
Tarious  colors ;  some  transparent  as  oryatal ;  othara  of  a  AmM 
and  othera  of  mixed  hues.  The  same  pheno— do»  is  mUM^ 
ear  ocoaaionallj  in  the  adjacent  prorinoe  of  G«apa^alMadMI 
of  tha  bigness  of  a  mao'a  hand  ara  explodad,  vilkja  .Jpnl  Mfcl 
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km  tlia  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  soatter  about  glitiering  and 
hntifiil  fragments  that  look  like  precious  gems,  but  are  of  no 
nba 

The  Indians  of  the  Orellanna,  also,  tell  of  horrible  noises 
kvd  occasional^  in  the  Paraguazo,  which  thej  consider  the 
ihroei  and  groans  of  the  mountain,  endeayoring  to  cast  forth  the 
fnaoua  stones  hidden  within  its  entrails.  Others  have  endcav- 
■od  to  account  for  these  discharges  of  '^  mountain  artillery"  on 
hmUer  principles ;  attributing  them  to  the  loud  reports  made 
\g  the  disruption  -and  fidl  of  great  masses  of  rock,  reverberated 
Bd  prolonged  bj  the  echoes ;  others,  to  the  disengagement  of 
kjdrogen,  produced  by  subterraneous  beds  of  coal  in  a  state  of 
fgaition.  In  whatever  vray  this  singular  phenomenon  may  be 
aaewmted  for,  the  existence  of  it  appears  to  be  well  established. 
It  remains  one  of  the  lingering  mysteries  of  nature  which  throw 
MKthing  of  a  supernatural  charm  over  her  wild  mountain  soli- 
lides ;  and  we  doubt  whether  the  imaginative  reader  will  not 
nlher  join  with  the  poor  Indian  in  attributing  it  to  the  thunder- 
Ipirits,  or  the  guardian  genii  of  unseen  treasures,  than  to  any 
Munonplace  physical  cause. 

Whatever  might  be  the  supernatural  influences  among  these 

Mnntains,  the  travellers  found  their  physical  difficulties  bard 

li  cope  with.     They  made  repeated  attempts  to  find  a  passage 

-  Areogfa,  or  over  the  chain,  but  were  as  often  turned  back  by 

i  aqiasaable  barriers.     Sometimes  a  defile  seemed  to  open  a  pran- 

k  tiaUe  path,  but  it  would  terminate  in  some  wild  chaos  of  rockfc 

I  Md  diffii,  which  it  was  impossible  to  climb.     The  animals  of 

I'  keie  solitary  r^ions  were  dififerent  from  those  they  had  been 

'  iteustomed  to.      The  black-tailed  deer  would  bound  up  the 

Bnrines  on  their  approach,  and  the  bighorn  would  gazo  fearlessly 

itmn  ap(m  them  from  some  impending  precipice,  or  skip  play- 

Uj  from  rock  to  rock.     These  animals  are  only  to  be  met  with 
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in  monnUiiioiii  r^gioni.  Tka  feragr  b  laigw  IfcMi  At  mm 
deer,  but  iu  fleih  is  not  aqioall j  ettoflMid  fegrhaaien.  B 
vory  large  ears,  and  the  tip  of  the  UH  b  Haok,  horn  lAb 
derives  its  name 

The  bighorn  is  ao  named  from  ita  horni ;  ^rikiA  avaof  a| 
eiie,  and  twisted  like  those  of  a  raat  It  b  oaDad  hj  aomi 
argali,  by  others,  the  ibei,  thoogh  diflering  flrom  botk  of  i 
animals.  The  Mandans  call  it  the  ahaahta,  a  nmmb  wnA  h 
than  the  clumny  appellation  whieh  it  generally  boava  II  i 
the  SIM  of  a  small  elk.  or  large  deer,  and  of  a  daa  eolar, 
eepting  the  belly  and  round  the  tail,  where  it  b  wUta  h 
habits  it  resembles  the  goat,  frequenting  the  radaat  pNO^i 
eropping  the  herbage  from  their  edges;  and  like  the  efan 
bounding  lightly  and  securely  among  diiiy  liei^le^  wiwie 
hunter  dares  not  yenture.  It  is  diffieolt,  therefore,  to  get  wi 
shot  of  it.  Ben  Jones  the  hunter,  howerer,  in  one  of  tfie  pi 
of  the  Black  Hills,  succeeded  in  bringing  down  a  l^glion  < 
the  yerge  of  a  precipice,  the  flesh  of  whieh  waa  pronooneoi 
the  gourmands  of  the  camp  to  have  the  flavor  of  eied 
mutton. 

Baffled  in  liis  attempts  to  traverse  thb  "«"«Miin  dmia, 
Hunt  skirted  along  it  to  the  southwest,  keefung  it  on  tfie  n| 
and  still  iu  hopes  of  finding  an  opening.  At  an  early  hoer 
day,  he  encamped  in  a  narrow  valley  on  the  banka  of  a  boautW 
clear  but  rusliy  pool ;  surrounded  by  thickets  bearing  ahadi 
of  wild  cherries,  currants,  and  yellow  and  purple  gooeeberriM 

While  the  afternoon's  meal  was  in  preparaUon,  Mr.  Haiti 
Mr.  M'Kenzie  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  nearaat  UB,  I 
whence,  aided  by  the  purity  and  transpareney  of  tba  vm 
atmosphere,  they  commanded  a  vast  prospect  on  all  eidel 
low  them  extended  a  plain,  dotted  with  innnmeraUe  \mi 
bu&lo.    Some  were  lying  down  among  the  heibigi^  often  n 
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l|ig  in  their  nnbounded  pasturea,  while  sianj  were  engaged  Id 
Ime  eoniests  like  those  already  described,  their  low  bellowings 
mdung  the  ear  like  the  hoarse  mormars  of  the  surf  on  a  distant 
ihore. 

far  off  in  the  west  they  descried  a  range  of  lofty  mountains 
|riitiiig  the  clear  horizon,  some  of  them  evidently  capped  with 
MOW.  These  they  supposed  to  be  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  so 
aiUed  firom  the  animal  of  that  name,  with  which  they  abound. 
Ihej  are  a  spur  of  the  great  Rocky  chain.  The  hill  from  whence 
Mr.  Hunt  had  this  prospect  was,  according  to  his  computation, 
iboat  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  Arickara  Tillage. 

On  returning  to  the  camp,  Mr.  Hunt  found  some  uneasiness 
fnfuling  among  the  Canadian  yoyageurs.  In  straying  among 
tk  tiudLets  they  had  beheld  tracks  of  grizzly  bears  in  every 
direction;  doubtless  attracted  thither  by  the  fruit.  To  their 
diaaay,  they  now  found  that  they  had  encamped  in  one  of  the 
&rorite  resorts  of  this  dreaded  animal.  The  idea  marred  all  the 
nmfbrt  of  the  encampment.  As  night  closed,  the  surrounding 
thiekcts  were  peopled  with  terrors ;  insomuch  that,  according  to 
Kr.  Hunt,  they  could  not  help  starting  at  every  little  breeze 
tbit  stirred  the  bushes. 

The  grizzly  bear  is  the  only  really  formidable  quadruped  of 
oir  continent.  He  is  the  favorite  theme  of  the  hunters  of  the 
fu  West,  who  describe  him  as  equal  in  size  to  a  common  cow  and 
of  prodigious  strength.  He  makes  battle  if  assailed,  and  often, 
if  pressed  by  hunger,  is  the  assailant.  If  wounded,  he  becomes 
(arioos  and  will  pursue  the  hunter.  His  speed  exceeds  that  of 
I  man,  but  is  inferior  to  that  of  a  horse.  In  attacking  he  rears 
iinuelf  on  his  hind  legs,  and  springs  the  length  of  bis  body. 
^oe  to  horse  or  rider  that  comes  within  the  sweep  of  his  terrific 
Java,  which  are  sometimes  nine  inches  in  length,  and  tear  every 
Ung  before  them. 

11 
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At  the  Uma  wa  ara  traatiig  of^  tha  giiaif 
frciaant  on  tha  MiaMmri,  and  in  tha  knrar  aoaatiyy  ht^ 
•oma  of  the  broken  tribes  of  the  prairiai  ha  has  gndwd^f 
buck  before  bis  enemies,  and  is  now  ahiaflj  to  be  fMud  as  As 
upland  regions,  in  ragged  fcstnsssea,  liha  Ihaaa  of  tba 
ULlis  and  the  Kooky  MounlaiDs.  Hera  ha  larks  a  ow 
Lules  wbich  he -has  digged  in  the  aides  of  killa,  or  «&dv  do 
roots  and  trunks  of  lallen  treea.  Like  tha 
fund  of  fruits,  and  mast,  and  roots,  the  latter  of 
dig  up  with  his  fore  ohiwa  He  is  eanufoffooa  alon, 
even  attack  and  oouquer  the  lordly  boiBdOy  dnggmg  Ua 
carcaiM  to  the  neighborhood  of  his  dan,  that  ho  any  pny  q^H 
at  his  leisure. 

The  hunters,  both  white  and  red  men,  eonaidar  tUa  thamirt 
heroic  gama  They  prefer  to  hunt  him  on  koraalMck,  aad  wl 
venture  so  near  as  sunietiuics  to  suige  his  hair  with  Ifca  §atkd 
the  rifle.  The  hunter  of  the  grixsly  bear,  howorar,  mwat  be  ss 
experienced  hand,  and  know  where  to  aim  at  a  Tital  port;  t»d 
all  quadrupeds,  he  is  the  most  difficult  to  ba  killod.  Ha  wl 
receive  repeated  wounds  without  flinching,  and  rarelj  ia  o  M 
mortal  unless  through  the  head  or  heart 

That  the  dangers  apprehended  from  the  griialj  faaar,  aft  tlii 
night  encampment,  were  not  imaginary,  was  prorad  oa  Ifca  flrilsV' 
ing  morning.  Among  the  hired  men  of  tho  poHj  was  Ml 
William  Cannon,  who  had  been  a  soldier  at  one  of  tho 
posts,  and  entered  into  the  employ  of  Mr.  Hunt  at 
He  was  an  inexperienced  hunter  and  a  poor  ahot^  for  wUeh  ti 
was  much  bantered  by  his  more  adroit  oomradea.  Piqprf  ^ 
their  raillery,  he  had  been  practising  ever  aineo  ho  hod  jmd 
the  expedition,  but  without  success.  In  the  ooana  af  the  |ifr 
sent  afternoon,  he  went  forth  by  himself  to  tako  o  ISBsa  h 
venerie,  and,  to  his  great  delight,  had  the  good  forftoootalpi 
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Wfdo.    At  he  wis  a  oomndeinble  distance  from  the  eamp,  he 
w^^dtetongae  and  some  of  the  choice  bits,  made  them  into 
ftpndjiiulfilinging  them  on  his  shoulders  by  a  strap  passed 
INd'  Ui  forehead,  as  the  vojageors  carry  packages  of  goods, 
Ml  Mi  iU  glorious  for  the  camp,  anticipating  a  triumpli  over  his 
hllkar  Imnters.     In '  passing  through  a  narrow  ravine,  he  heard 
'  saiiw  behind  him,  and  looking  round  beheld,  to  his  dismay,  a 
pndy  bear  in  full  pursuit,  apparently  attracted  by  the  scent  of 
ib  Best    Cannon  had  heard  so  much  of  the  invulnerability  of 
Ail  tremendous  animal,  that  he  never  attempted  to  fire,  but, 
^ppiBg  the  strap  from  his  forehead,  let  go  the  buffalo  meat  and 
iia  for  his  life.    The  bear  did  not  stop  to  regale  himself  with 
lb|uie,lMit  kept  on  after' the  hunter.     He  had  nearly  over- 
Uen  him  when  Cannon  reached  a  tree,  and,  throwing  down  his 
Hie,  Bcrambled  up  it.     The  next  instant  Bruin  was  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree ;  but,  as  this  species  of  bear  does  not  climb,  he  con- 
tested himself  with  turning  the  chase  int-o  a  blockade.     Night 
eame  on.     In  the  darkness  Cannon  could  not  perceive  whether 
or  not  the  enemy  maintained  his  station ;  but  his  fears  pictured 
Uffl  rigorously  mounting  guard.     He  passed  the  night,  therefore, 
is  the  tree,  a  prey  to  dismal  fancies.     In  the  morning  the  boar 
ns  gone.     Cannon  warily  descended  the  tree,  gathered  up  his 
pn,  ind  made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  the  camp,  without 
ventoriDg  to  look  after  his  buffalo  meat. 

While  on  this  theme  we  will  add  another  anecdote  of  an  ad- 
iwture  with  a  grizzly  bear,  told  of  John  Day,  the  Kentucky 
bnter.  but  which  happened  at  a  different  period  of  the  expedi- 
twn.  Day  was  hunting  in  company  with  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
m&pany,  a  lively  youngster,  who  was  a  great  favorite  with  the 
•'rteran,  but  whose  vivacity  he  had  continually  to  keep  in  check, 
flwy  irere  in  search  of  deer,  when  suddenly  a  huge  grizzly  bear 
Uioiged  from  a  thicket  about  thirty  yards  distant,  rearing  him- 
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•elf  npon  hii  hind  1^  with  t  terrilo  SRml»  aad  dapkypg  i 
hidooui  Brray  of  teeth  and  cUwa.  The  rils  of  tha  7<nuv  "" 
wftB  IcTcUcd  in  an  instant,  but  John  Day*!  iroa  hand  wm  ai  qaiB4y 
upon  his  arm.  ^  Be  qniet,  boy  I  be  quiet  P*  ainlaimri  Ifce  ^aatm 
between  hia  clinched  teeth,  and  withool  tomiog  liis  wjm  fifB 
the  bear.  They  remained  motionleaa.  TIm  iMBatar  tegaiM 
them  for  a  time,  then,  lowering  himaelf  on  hia  Ibre  pawii  akw^ 
withdrew.  He  had  not  gone  many  paeea  befbre  lie  again  tm^ 
reared  himself  on  his  hind  legs,  and  repealed  his  imrnano  Ikij^ 
hand  was  still  on  the  arm  of  his  young  oonpanion ;  hu  ^pMi 
pressed  it  hard,  and  kept  repeating  between  hit  tooth,  "  Quii^ 
boy! — keep  quiet! — keep  quiet!" — though  the  Inttnr  hud  Ml 
made  a  move  since  his  first  prohibition.  The  bear  agun  lewsiiJ 
himself  on  all  fours,  retreated  some  twenty  juidn  farther,  aal 
again  turned,  reared,  showed  hia  teeth,  and  grofwlad.  Thn  lUrf 
menace  was  too  much  for  the  game  apiril  of  John  Day.  "I^ 
Jove  !"  exclaimed  he,  ^  I  can  stand  this  no  longer,"  and  ia  aa 
instant  a  ball  from  his  rifle  whined  into  the  fba.  The 
was  not  mortal ;  but,  luckily,  it  dismayed  inatead  of 
the  animal,  and  he  retreated  into  the  thicket 

Day's  young  companion  reproached  him  for  not  praetin^  Ihi 
oantion  which  he  enjoined  upon  others.  <*  Whj,  boy,"  rqpU 
the  veteran,  ^*  caution  is  caution,  but  one  must  noft  |Nit  19  uill 
too  much  even  from  a  bear.  Would  you  hafo  aao  anftr  iMfA 
to  be  bullied  all  day  by  a  varmint  P' 
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For  the  two  following  days,  the  travellers  pursued  a  westerly 
oonrse  for  thirty-four  miles  along  a  ridge  of  country  dividhig  the 
tributary  waters  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Yellowstone.  As  land- 
marks they  guided  themselves  by  the  summits  of  the  far  distant 
mountains,  which  they  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Big  Horn  chain. 
They  were  gradually  rising  into  a  higher  temperature,  for  the 
weather  was  cold  for  the  season,  with  a  sharp  frost  in  the  night, 
and  ice  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  August,  early  in  the  day,  they  came 
upon  the  trail  of  a  numerous  band.  Rose  and  the  other  hunters 
examined  the  foot-prints  with  great  attention,  and  determined  it 
to  be  the  trail  of  a  party  of  Crows,  returning  from  an  annual 
trading  visit  to  the  Mandans.  As  this  trail  afforded  more  com- 
modious travelling,  they  immediately  struck  into  it,  and  followed 
it  for  two  days.  It  led  them  over  rough  hills,  and  through  broken 
gullies,  during  which  time  ihej  suffered  great  &tigue  from  the 
mggedness  of  the  country.  The  weather,  too,  which  had  re- 
cently been  frosty,  was  nqw  oppressively  vrarm,  and  there  was  a 
great  scarcity  of  vrater,  insomuch  that  a  valuable  dog  belonging 
to  Mr.  M'Kenzie  died  of  thirst 

At  one  time  they  had  twenty-five  miles  of  painful  travel,  with* 
out  a  drop  of  water,  until  they  arrived  at  a  small  running  stream. 
Here  they  eagerly  alaked  their  thirst ;  but,  this  being  allayed, 
tbe  calls  of  hunger  became  equally  importunate.  Ever  since  they 
had  got  among  these  barren  and  arid  hills,  where  there  was  a 
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deflcieDOj  of  gnn,  thej  had  met  with  no 
mala  keeping  in  the  graMj  memdowi  near  the  itroMML  Tky 
wiTti  obliged,  therefore,  to  have  reconrae  to  their  oom  mnlivkiil 
they  reserved  f(»r  such  eniergeneiea.  SomOi  howeivvr,  werolMij 
enough  to  kill  a  wolf,  which  thej  oooked  fbr  Mp|p«r,  and  |i» 
ooanced  excellent  food. 

The  next  morning  thcj  rcaumed  th«r  wajfarii^  hwqgiy  ■! 
jaded,  and  had  a  dogged  mareh  of  eighteen  wleo  amon^  llio— i 
kind  of  hills.  At  length  they  emerged  npon  a  atiwun  of  cimr 
?rater,  one  of  the  forka  of  Powder  Birer,  and  to  Amt  gnd 
joy  bclield  once  more  wide  graaaj  meadowa,  atoekod  with  hsdi 
of  buffalo.  For  aoreral  daya  thej  kept  along  the  banka  of  Ihi 
river,  ascending  it  about  eighteen  milea.  It  waa  a  hnnler'k  pan* 
dise ;  the  bufifaloea  were  in  anch  abundanee  that  they  were  «^ 
bled  to  kill  as  many  as  they  pleased,  and  to  jerk  a  aaSdsil 
supply  of  meat  for  several  days'  journeying.  Hertty  then,  Asf 
revelled  and  reposed  after  their  hungry  and  weary  iraTa!,  haal' 
ing  and  feasting,  and  reclining  upon  the  graaa.  Their  qaii^ 
however,  was  a  little  marred  by  coming  upon  traeea  of  Tniliia*i 
who,  they  concluded,  must  be  Crows ;  they  were 
obliged  tj  keep  a  more  vigilant  watch  than  evar  upon 
horses.  For  several  days  they  had  been  direetiog  their 
towards  the  lofty  mountain  descried  by  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mx^ 
M'Kenzie  on  the  17th  of  August,  the  bright  of  whieh  uaihiwi 
it  a  landmark  over  a  vast  extent  of  oountry.  At  ftrat  it  kii 
appeared  to  them  solitary  and  detached ;  bat  aa  thay 
towards  it,  it  proved  to  be  the  principal  summit  of  a  ohaia  of  i 
tains.  Day  by  day  it  varied  in  form,  or  rather  ita  low  pdta^ 
and  the  summits  of  others  of  the  chain  emerged  ahoira  the 
horixon,  and  finally  the  inferior  line  of  hills  whieh 
of  them  rose  to  view.  So  far,  however,  are  dhjeola 
the  pnro  atmoophere  of  these  elevated  plaina,  thal^ 
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irhero  they  first  descried  the  main  mountain,  they  had  to  travel 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  before  they  reached  its  base.  Here 
they  encamped  on  the  thirtieth  of  August,  having  come  nearly 
four  hundred  miles  since  leaving  the  Arickara  village. 

The  mountain  which  now  towered  above  them  was  one  of  the 
Big  Horn  chain,  bordered  by  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  ex- 
tending for  a  long  distance  rather  east  of  north  and  west  of 
■outL  It  was  a  part  of  the  great  system  of  granite  mountains 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  important  and  striking  features  of 
North  America,  stretching  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  almost  to  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  and 
presenting  a  corresponding  chain  to  that  of  the  Andes  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  This  vast  range  has  acquired  from  its  rug- 
ged and  bjroken  character,  and  its  summits  of  naked  granite,  the 
appellation  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  name  by  no  means  dis- 
tinctive, as  all  elevated  ranges  are  rocky.  Among  the  early  ex- 
plorers it  was  known  as  the  range  of  Chippewyan  Mountains,  and 
this  Indian  name  is  the  one  it  is  likely  to  retain  in  poetic  usage. 
Rising  from  the  midst  of  vast  plains  and  prairies,  traversing  sev- 
eral degrees  of  latitude,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific,  and  seeming  to  bind  with  diverging  ridges  the  level 
regions  on  its  flanks,  it  has  been  figuratively  termed  the  back- 
bone  of  the  northern  continent 

The  Rocky  Mountains  do  not  present  a  .range  of  uniform 
elevation,  but  rather  groups  and  occasionally  detached  peaks. 
Thoigh  some  of  these  rise  to  the  region  of  perpetual  snows,  and 
are  ip?rards  of  eleven  thousand  feet  in  real  altitude,  yet  their 
lieight  from  their  immediate  basis  is  not  so  great  as  might  be 
imagined,  as  they  swell  up  from  elevated  plains,  several  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  These  plains  are  often  of  a 
desolate  sterility ;  mere  sandy  wastes,  formed  of  the  detritus  of 
the  granite  heights,  destitute  of  trees  and  herbage,  scorched  by 
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objeet  of  awe  and  Tcneration.  They  call  it  "  the  crest  of  the 
vorld,**  and  think  that  Wacondah,  or  the  master  of  life,  as  thej 
lengnate  the  Sapreme  Being,  has  his  residence  among  those 
wrial  heights.  The  tribes  on  the  eastern  prairies  call  them  the 
Boantuns  of  the  setting  san.  Some  of  them  place  the  "  happy 
kntrng-grounds,"  their  ideal  paradise,  among  the  recesses  of 
Ibeie  mountains ;  but  say  that  they  are  invisible  to  living  men. 
Hne  tko  is  the  "  Laud  of  Souls,"  in  which  arc  the  "  towns  of 
tk  free  and  generous  spirits,"  where  those  who  have  pleased  the 
Biater  of  life  while  living,  enjoy  after  death  all  manner  of  de- 

Wonders  are  told  of  these  mountains  by  the  distant  tribes, 
whose  warriors  or  hunters  have  ever  wandered  in  their  neighbor- 
hood. It  b  thought  by  some  that,  after  death,  they  will  have  to 
tnTel  to  these  mountains  and  ascend  one  of  their  highest  and 
most  nigged  peaks,  among  rocks  and  snows  and  tumbling  tor- 
rents. After  many  moons  of  painful  toil  they  will  reach  the 
nunmit,  from  whence  they  will  have  a  view  over  the  land  of 
Mmk  There  they  will  s^e  the  happy  hunting-grounds,  with  the 
Nnk  of  the  brave  and  good  living  in  tents  in  green  meadows,  by 
l^ht  running  streams,  or  hunting  the  herds  of  buffalo,  and  elks, 
ud  deer,  which  have  been  slain  on  earlh.  There,  too,  they  will 
Me  the  villages  or  towns  of  the  free  and  generous  spirits  bright- 
Qing  in  the  midst  of  delicious  prairies.  If  they  have  acquitted 
tbenselves  well  while  living,  they  will  be  permitted  to  descend 
tod  enjoy  this  happy  country ;  if  otherwise,  they  will  but  be 
tuitilizcd  with  this  prospect  of  it,  and  then  hurled  back  from 
the  mountain  to  wander  about  the  sandy  plains,  and  endure  the 
^knal  pangs  of  unsatisfied  thirst  and  hunger. 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

Ins  tnTcUf ra  had  now  AiriTed  in  the  neiniiy  of  tlie 
regioof  infcBtcd  by  tho  Crow  Indians.  These  reaUeM  manada^ 
as  has  alrcadj  been  obserred,  are  apt  to  be  eoDtinuallj  OB  thi 
prowl  abrnit  the  skirts  of  the  mountains;  and  even  when  sa- 
camjicd  in  sduic  deep  and  secluded  glen,  tbej  keep  aeoats  ufoe 
the  clifTn  and  pn>niontorie8,  who,  unseen  themBelToa,  ean  diseen 
cvcrj  liriiig  thin^  thai  moves  orer  the  subjacent  pluna  and  fsl 
b*y8.  It  WAS  not  to  lie  expected  that  our  trarellera  ooold  psa 
unseen  through  a  region  thus  vigilantly  sentinelled ;  aooordin^, 
in  tho  edge  (»f  the  evening,  not  long  after  they  had  encamped  st 
the  foot  of  the  Big  Horn  Sierra,  a  couple  of  wild*lookuig  beingii 
scantily  clad  in  skins,  but  well  armed,  and  mounted  on  horsei 
as  wild-looking  as  themselves,  were  seen  approaching  with  grest 
caution  from  among  the  rocks.  They  might  hare  been  miirtilr— 
for  two  of  the  evil  spirits  of  tho  mountains  so  fbrmidaUe  is 
Indian  fable. 

Hose  was  immediately  sent  out  to  hold  a  parley  with  theBi 
and  invito  them  to  the  camp.  They  proTcd  to  be  two  aeovli 
from  tho  same  band  that  had  been  tracked  for  some  days  psst) 
and  which  was  now  encamped  at  some  distance  in  the  folds  of  thi 
mountain.  They  were  easily  prevailed  upon  to  come  to  the  easipk 
where  they  were  well  received,  and,  ofter  remaining  there  vaA 
late  in  the  evening,  departed  to  make  a  report  of  all  they  liai 
seen  and  experienced,  to  their  companions. 

The  following  day  had  scarce  dawned,  when  a  troop  of 
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I7ild  moantain  soamperers  came  galloping  with  whoops  and  jella 
Into  the  camp,  bringing  an  invitation  from  their  chief  for  the 
white  men  to  visit  him.  The  tents  were  accordingly  struck,  the 
horses  laden,  and  the  party  were  soon  on  the  march.  The  Crow 
horsemen,  as  they  escorted  them,  appeared  to  take  pride  in  show- 
ing off  their  eqnestrian  skill  and  hardihood;  careering  at  full 
speed  on  their  half-savage  steeds,  and  dashing  among  rocks  and 
orags,  and  up  and  down  the  most  rugged  and  dangerous  places 
with  perfect  ease  and  unconcern. 

A  ride  of  sixteen  miles  brought  them,  in  the  afternoon,  in 
sight  of  the  Crow  camp.  It  was  composed  of  leathern  tents, 
pitched  in  a  meadow  on  the  border  of  a  small  clear  stream  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  A  great  number  of  horses  were  grazing  in 
the  vicinity,  many  of  them  doubtless  captured  in  marauding 
excursions. 

ihe  Crow  chieftain  came  forth  to  meet  his  guests  with  great 
professions  of  friendship,  and  conducted  them  to  his  tents,  point- 
ing out,  by  the  way,  a  convenient  place  where  they  might  fix 
their  camp.  No  sooner  had  they  done  so,  than  Mr.  Hunt  opened 
some  of  the  packages  and  made  the  chief  a  present  of  a  scarlet 
blanket,  and  a  quantity  of  powder  and  ball ;  he  gave  him  also 
some  knives,  trinkets,  and  tobacco  to  be  distributed  among  his 
warriors,  with  all  which  the  grim  potentate  seemed,  for  the  time, 
well  pleased.  As  the  Crows,  however,  were  reputed  to  bo  per- 
fidious in  the  extreme,  and  as  errant  freebooters  as  the  bird  after 
which  they  were  so  worthily  named ;  and  as  their  general  feet 
kngs  towards  the  whites  were  known  to  be  by  no  means  friendly, 
the  intercourse  with  them  was  conductel  with  great  circum- 
spection. 

The  following  day  was  passed  in  trading  with  the  Crows  for 
buffalo  robes  and  skins,  and  in  bartering  galled  and  jaded  horses 
for  others  that  were  in  good  condition.    Some  of  the  mfin  «\a^ 
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tbd  frontier.  There  is  no  enemy  so  implacable  against  a  country 
or  ft  eommonity  as  one  of  its  own  people  who  Las  rendered  him- 
idf  ftn  alien  by  his  crimes. 

Ei^tglad  to  be  relieved  from  this  treacherous  companion, 
Kr.  Hant  parsued  his  coarse  along  the  skirts  of  the  mountain,  in 
laoathern  direction,  seeking  for  some  practicable  defile  by  which 
he  might  pass  through  it ;  none  such  presented,  however,  in  the 
ooane  of  fifteen  miles,  and  he  encamped  on  a  small  stream,  still 
on  the  outskirts.     The  green  meadows  which  border  these  moun- 
tijn  streams  are  generally  well  stocked  with  game,  and  the  hunt- 
en  soon  killed  several  fat  elks,  which  supplied  the  camp  with 
froh  meat     In  the  evening  the  travellers  were  surprised  by  an 
onwelponie  visit  from  several  Crows  belonging  to  a  different  band 
bnn  that  which  they  had  recently  left,  and  who  said  their  camp 
WIS  among  the  mountains.     The  consciousness  of  being  environed 
I>7  such  dangerous  neighbors,  and  of  being  still  within  the  range 
of  Rose  and  his  fellow  ruffians,  obliged  the  party  to  be  continually 
on  the  alert,  and  to  maintain  weary  vigils  throughout  the  night, 
lest  they  should  be  robbed  of  their  horses. 

On  the  third  of  September,  finding  that  the  mountain  still 
Batched  onwards,  presenting  a  continued  barrier,  they  endea- 
Tored  to  force  a  passage  to  the  westward,  but  soon  became  entan- 
gled among  rocks  and  precipices  which  set  all  their  efforts  at  dc* 
fitooe.  The  mountain  seemed,  for  the  most  part,  rugged,  bare, 
*nd  Bterile ;  yet  here  and  there  it  was  clothed  with  pines,  and 
tith  shrubs  and  flowering  plants,  some  of  which  were  in  bloom, 
lo  toiling  among  these  weary  places,  their  thirst  became  exces- 
ove,  for  no  water  was  to  be  met  with.  Numbers  of  the  men 
wiadered  off  into  rocky  dells  and  ravines  in  hopes  of  finding 
■ome  brook  or  fountain ;  some  of  whom  lost  their  way  and  did 
^  rejoin  the  main  party. 

After  half  a  day  of  painful  and  fruitless  scrambling,  Mr 
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Ilant  gftre  np  the  attempt  to  penetrate  in  tbifl  diraolm,  nJ, 
returning  to  the  little  ftream  on  the  skirta  of  tlie  moaBlaii 
pitched  his  tents  within  six  miles  of  his  eneampment  of  the  pre 
ceding  night.  He  now  ordered  that  signala  ahoald  be  nade  fbf 
the  stragglers  in  quest  of  water,  but  the  night  pawed  avaj  with 
out  their  return. 

Tlic  next  morning,  to  their  surprise,  Boee  made  bis  eppei^ 
ancc  at  the  camp,  accompanied  bj  some  of  hia  Cnnr  agftmitflff 
His  unwelcome  vbit  revived  their  suspicions ;  bat  be  annoanoed 
himself  as  a  messenger  of  good-will  from  the  cbief^  wbo,  flndii^ 
they  had  taken  a  wrong  road,  had  sent  Rose  and  hia  oompenioni 
to  guide  them  to  a  nearer  and  better  one  across  the  moan  tain. 

Haying  nu  choice,  being  themselves  utterly  at  fiiult,  tbey  ael 
out  under  this  f|ue.stioiiable  escort.  They  had  not  gone  fiur  he- 
fore  they  fell  in  with  the  whole  party  of  Crows,  who,  they  now 
found,  were  going  the  same  road  with  themselves.  The  two  eav* 
alcades  of  white  and  red  men,  therefore,  pushed  on  together,  and 
presented  a  wild  and  picturestjuc  spectacle,  as,  equipped  with  va- 
rious weapons  and  in  variouR  garbs,  with  trains  of  pack-horsei^ 
they  wound  in  long  lines  through  the  rugged  defiles,  and  up  and 
down  the  crags  and  9tcops  of  the  mountain. 

The  travellers  had  again  an  opportunity  to  see  and  admire  the 
C(|uestrian  habitudes  and  address  of  this  hard-riding  tribe.  Thej 
were  all  mounted,  man,  woman,  and  child,  for  the  Crowa  have 
horses  in  abundance,  so  that  no  one  goes  on  foot  Tbe  cbildren 
are  perfect  imps  on  horseback.  Among  them  was  one  ao  young 
that  he  could  not  yet  speak.  He  was  tied  on  a  colt  of  two  years 
old,  but  managed  the  reins  as  if  by  instinct,  and  plied  tbe  whip 
with  true  Indian  prodigality.  Mr.  Hunt  inquired  the  age  of 
Jiis  infant  jockey,  and  was  answered  that  "he  bad  eeen  tve 
winters." 

is  almost  realising  the  fitble  of  the  eentama ;  nor  en 
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ire  wonder  at  the  equestrian  adroitness  of  these  savages,  who  are 
thus  in  a  manner  cradled  in  the  saddle,  and  become  in  infancy 
almost  identified  with  the  animal  they  bestride. 

The  mountain  defiles  were  exceedingly  rough  and  broken,  and 
the  travelling  painful  to  the  burdened  horses.  The  party,  there- 
fore, proceeded  but  slowly,  and  were  gradually  left  behind  by  the 
band  of  Crows,  who  had  taken  the  lead.  It  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  Mr.  Hunt  loitered  in  his  course,  to  get  rid  of  such  doubt- 
ful fellow-travellers.  Certain  it  is  that  he  felt  a  sensation  of 
relief  as  he  saw  the  whole  crew,  the  renegade  Rose,  and  all,  dis- 
appear among  the  windings  of  the  mountain,  and  heard  the  last 
yelp  of  the  savages  die  away  in  the  distance. 

When  they  were  fairly  out  of  sight,  and  out  of  hearing,  he 
encamped  on  the  head  waters  of  the  little  stream  of  the  preceding 
day,  having  come  about  sixteen  miles.  Here  he  remained  all  the 
succeeding  day,  as  well  to  give  time  for  the  Crows  to  get  in  the 
advance,  as  for  the  stragglers,  who  had  wandered  away  in  quest  of 
water  two  days  previously,  to  rejoin  the  camp.  Indeed,  consider- 
able uneasiness  began  to  be  felt  concerning  these  men,  lest  they 
should  become  utterly  bewildered  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains, 
or  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  marauding  band  of  savages. 
Some  of  the  most  experienced  hunters  were  sent  in  search  of 
them,  others,  in  the  meantime,  employed  themselves  in  hunting 
The  narrow  valley  in  which  they  encamped  being  watered  by  a 
running  stream,  yielded  fresh  pasturage,  and,  though  in  the  heart 
of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  was  well  stocked  with  bufialo.  Sev« 
eral  of  these  were  killed,  as  also  a  grizzly  bear.  In  the  evening, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  the  stragglers  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  provisions  being  in  abundance,  there  was  heartt 
good  cheer  in  the  camp. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

RKhUxiNo  their  course  on  tbo  following  morniiig,  Mr.  Hval 
hu  companionB  continued  on  wcatward  tliroagh  a  niggBd 
of  bills  And  rocks,  but  diversified  in  nwnj  places  bj  gnmj  Ihlb 
(i^lcDS,  with  springs  of  water,  bright  sparkling  brookii  dosipa  of 
piiie  trvcs,  and  a  profusion  of  flowering  plants,  iriueh  ivere  ia 
full  bloom,  although  the  weather  was  frostj.  Tlieae  bsantifal 
\\\d  verdant  recesses,  running  through  and  aoftening  Um  ragged 
mountains,  were  cheering  and  refreshing  to  the  Wiywoni  tn* 
tellers. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  as  they  were  entan^ed  in  a 
defile,  they  beheld  a  small  band  of  saTagea,  as  wild-lookiiig  as 
the  surrounding  scenery,  who  reconnoitred  them  warily  from  the 
rocks  before  they  ventured  to  advance.  Some  ct  them  wen 
mounted  on  horses  rudely  caparisoned,  with  bridles  or  halters  ol 
buffalo  hide,  enc  end  trailing  after  them  on  the  ground.  Thej 
proved  to  be  a  mixed  party  of  Flatheada  and  ShosluNiieB,  or 
Snakes ;  and  as  these  tribes  will  be  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  this  work,  wo  shall  give  a  few  introdoetory  partienlan 
eonceming  them. 

The  Flatheads  in  question  are  not  to  be  confimndsd  with 
those  of  the  name  who  dwell  about  the  lower  waters  of  the 
Columbia ;  neither  do  they  flatten  their  heada,  as  the  othen  do 
They  inhabit  the  banks  of  a  river  on  the  west  side  of  tlio  ses» 
tains,  and  are  described  as  simple,  honest,  and  hosintaldo  Ul 
all  people  of  similar  character,  whether  civilised  or  savi^s^  tky 
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ore  prone  to  be  imposed  upon ;  and  are  especially  jialtreated  by 
the  ruthless  Blookfeet,  who  harass  them  in  their  villages,  steal 
their  horses  by  night,  or  openly  carry  them  off  in  the  face  of 
day,  without  provoking  pursuit  or  retaliation. 

The  Shoshonies  are  a  branch  of  the  once  powerful  and  pros- 
perous tribe  of  the  Snakes,  who  possessed  a  glorious  hunting 
country  about  the  upper  forks  of  the  Missouri,  abounding  in 
beaver  and  buffalo.  Their  hunting  ground  was  occasionally 
invaded  by  the  Blackfeet,  but  the  Snakes  battled  bravely  for 
their  domains,  and  a  long  and  bloody  feud  existed,  with  variable 
success.  At  length  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  extendipg  their 
trade  into  the  interior,  had  dealings  with  the  Blackfeet,  who 
were  nearest  to  them,  and  supplied  them  with  firearms.  The 
Snakes,  who  occasionally  traded  with  the  Spaniards,  endeavored, 
but  in  vain,  to  obtain  similar  weapons ;  the  Spanish  traders 
wisely  refused  to  arm  them  so  formidably.  The  Blackfeet  had 
now  a  vast  advantage,  and  soon  dispossessed  the  poor  Snakes  of 
their  favorite  hunting  grounds,  their  land  of  plenty,  and  drove 
them  from  place  to  place,  until  they  wese  fain  to  tako  refuge  in 
the  wildest  and  most  desolate  recesses  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
£ven  here  they  are  subject  to  occasional  visits  from  their  im< 
placable  foes,  as  long  as  they  have  horses,  or  any  other  property 
to  tempt  the  plunderer.  Thus  by  degrees  the  Snakes  have 
become  a  scattered,  broken-spirited,  impoverished  people ;  keep- 
ing about  lonely  rivers  and  mountain  streams,  and  subsisting 
chiefly  upon  fish.  Such  of  them  as  still  possess  horses,  and 
occasionally  figure  as  hunters,  are  called  Shoshonies ;  but  there 
is  another  class,  the  most  abject  and  forlorn,  who  are  called 
Shuckers,  or  more  commonly  Diggers  and  Root  Eaters.  These 
are  a  shy,  secret,  solitary  race,  who  keep  in  the  most  retired 
parts  of  the  mountains,  lurking  like  gnomes  in  caverns  and  deha 
of  tlio  rocks,  and  subsisting  in  a  great  measure  on  the  roots  of 
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Uio  earth     Sometimes,  in  pMsmg  through  a  ■dUtary 

Till  ley.  the  tmvullcr  comes  perchance  upon  the  M^^ing 

of  a  deer  or  buffalo  that  has  just  been  sUin.     He  looka  round  ia 

\ain  for  the  hunter;  the  whole  landscape  ia  lileleai  and 

at  length  he  perceives  a  thread  of  smoke,  curling  np  from 

the  crags  and  cliffH,  and  scrambling  to  the  plaoe,  flnda 

forlorn  and  skulking  brood  of  diggers,  terrified  at  being  dis 

covered. 

The  Shoshonies,  however,  who,  as  has  been  obeerred,  bafi 
still  **  horse  to  ride  and  weapon  to  wear,"  are  aomewiiat  bolder 
in  their  spirit,  and  more  open  and  wide  in  their  wanderings.  Li 
the  autumn,  when  salmon  difiappear  from  the  rivers,  and  hnnger 
liopins  to  pinch,  they  even  venture  down  into  their  aneieni 
hunting  grounds,  to  make  a  foray  among  the  buffaloes.  In  this 
]MTilou.s  enterpriHi'  they  are  ocoasiimally  joined  by  the  Flatheads, 
tilt.'  perflocutions  of  the  HlarkftM?t  having  produced  a  close  alliaaes 
and  co-operation  between  theiw  luckless  and  maltreated  tribea 
Still,  not  withstanding;  their  united  force,  every  step  they  take 
witliiu  the  debateuble  ground,  is  taken  in  fear  and  trembling, 
and  with  the  utmost  precaution  :  and  an  Indian  trader  aasnres 
U!<,  that  he  has  »ovn  at  leant  five  hundred  of  them,  armed  and 
et|uipi)cd  for  action,  and  k(H'ping  watch  upon  the  hill  tope,  while 
alH»ut  fifty  were  hunting  in  the  prairie.  Their  exeuraions  are 
brief  and  hurried ;  aH  ^(K)n  an  tliey  have  collected  and  jerkcB 
HufTicicnt  buffalo  meat  fur  winter  provisions,  thej  pack  their 
JjorHcs,  abandon  the  dangtirous  hunting  grounds,  and  hasten 
back  to  the  mountainfl,  happy  if  they  have  not  tho  terrible 
Ulackfeet  rattling  after  them. 

Such  a  confederate  band  of  Shoshonics  and  Flatheads,  was 
die  one  met  by  our  travellers.  It  was  bound  on  a  Tiait  to  the 
\raj»alioes,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Nebraska.  Thsj 
were  armed  to  tho  best  of  their  scanty  moans,  and  wmm  of  At 
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Shoshonies  had  bucklers  of  buffalo  hide,  adorned  with  feathers 
and  leathern  fringes,  and  which  have  a  charmed  virtue  in  their 
eyes,  from  having  been  prepared,  with  mystic  ceremonies,  by  their 
conjurers. 

In  company  with  this  wandering  band  our  travellers  pro- 
ceeded all  day.  In  the  evening  they  encamped  near  to  each 
other  in  a  defile  of  the  mountains,  on  the  borders  of  a  stream 
running  north,  and  falling  into  Big  Horn  River.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  camp,  they  found  gooseberries,  strawberries,  and  currants, 
in  great  abundance.  The  defile  bore  traces  of  having  been  a 
thoroughfare  for  countless  herds  of  buffaloes,  though  not  one  was 
to  be  seen.  The  hunters  succeeded  in  killing  an  elk  and  several 
black-tailed  deer. 

They  were  now  in  the  bosom  of  the  second  Big  Horn  ridge, 
with  another  lofty  and  snow-crowned  mountain,  full  in  view  to 
the  west  Fifteen  miles  of  western  course  brought  them,  on  the 
following  day,  down  into  an  intervening  plain,  well  stocked  with 
buffalo.  Here  the  Snakes  and  Flatheads  joined  with  the  white 
hunters  in  a  successful  hunt,  that  soon  filled  the  camp  with  pro- 
visions. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  September,  the  travellers,  parted 
company  with  their  Indian  friends,  and  continued  on  their  course 
to  the  west.  A  march  of  thirty  miles  brought  them,  in  the  even- 
ing, to  the  banks  of  a  rapid  and  beautifully  clear  stream  about  a 
hundred  yards  wide.  It  is  the  north  fork  or  branch  of  the  Big 
Horn  River,  but  bears  its  peculiar  name  of  the  Wind  River,  from 
being  subject  in  the  winter  season  to  a  continued  blast  which 
sweeps  its  banks  and  prevents  the  snow  from  lying  on  them. 
This  blast  is  said  to  be  caused  by  a  narrow  gap  or  funnel  in  the 
mountains,  through  which  the  river  forces  its  way  between  per- 
pendicular precipices,  resembling  cut  rocks. 

Tbu  river  gives  its  name  to  a  whole  range  of  mountains  oon- 
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siatiug  of  three  parallel  chainB,  eightv  miles  in  length,  And  »b.rol 
twenty  or  twenty-five  broad  One  of  its  peaks  ia  probably  BlWti 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  being  one  of  itie  higbed 
of  tbe  Boclcy  Sierra,  These  mountsius  give  rise,  not  mcrclj 
to  the  Wind  or  Big  Horn  River,  but  to  several  branches  of  tU 
Yellowstone  and  the  Missouri  on  the  ea§t,  and  of  tlie  Coliiiubit 
■nd  Colorado  on  the  west ;  thus  dividing  tbe  sources  of  thest 
mighty  streams. 

For  five  Hucocediog  days,  Ur.  Hunt  and  hia  party  continoM 
up  tbe  course  of  the  Wind  River,  to  the  distance  uf  aboat  eightj 
miles,  crossing  and  recrossing  it,  according  to  its  vrindingi,  and 
the  nature  of  its  banks  ;  sometimes  passing  through  valleys,  U 
other  times  gcrambling  over  rocks  and  bills.  Tbe  country  in 
general  was  destitute  of  trees,  but  they  passed  through  groves  a( 
wormwood,  eight  and  ten  feet  in  height,  which  they  used  ocoa- 
aioually  for  fuel,  and  they  met  with  large  quantities  of  wild  0UL 

The  mountains  wore  destitute  of  game;  they  came  in  sight 
of  two  grizzly  bears,  but  could  not  get  near  enough  for  a  shot; 
provisions,  therefore,  bugau  to  be  scanty.  They  saw  large  fiighta 
of  the  kind  of  thrush  commonly  called  the  robin,  and  many 
smaller  birds  of  migratory  species ;  but  the  hills  in  geucnl  ap- 
)>eared  lonely  and  with  few  signs  of  animal  life.  On  tbe  eTen-- 
ing  of  the  1 4th  September,  they  encamped  on  the  forks  of  tb^ 
Wind,  or  Big  Horn  River.  The  largest  of  these  forks  a 
the  range  of  Wind  River  Mountains. 

The  hunters  who  served  as  guides  to  the  party  in  thb  p 
tlieir  rente,  had  assured  Mr.  Hunt  that,  by  following  up  \ 
Itiver,  and  crossing  a  single  mnuntaiu  ridge,  he  would  o 
the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia.  The  scitreily  of  gxuK,  h 
2vor,  which  already  hod  been  felt  to  a  pinching  degree,  and  « 
threatened  them  witli  famine  among  the  sterile  hoigbt*  1 
died  them  to  cbu 
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was  determined,  therefore,  to  make  for  a  stream,  whioh  they  were 
informed,  passed  the  neighboring  mountains,  to  the  south  of 
west,  on  the  grassj  banks  of  which  it  was  probable  they  would 
meet  with  buffido.  Accordingly,  about  three  o'clock  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  meeting  with  a  beaten  Indian  road  which  led  in 
the  proper  direction,  they  struck  into  it,  turning  their  backs  upon 
Wind  Biver. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  they  came  to  a  height  that  oom- 
manded  an  almost  boundless  prospect.      Here  one  of  the  guides 
paused,  and,  after  considering  the  vast  landscape  attentively, 
pointed  to  three  mountain  peaks  glistening  with  snow,  which  rose, 
he  said,  above  a  fork  of  Columbia  River.      They  were  hailed  by 
the  travellers  with  that  joy  with  which  a  beacon  on  a  sea-shore  is 
huled  by  mariners  after  a  long  and  dangerous  voyage.     It  is 
tnie  there  was  many  a  weary  league  to  be  traversed  before  they 
should  reach  these  landmarks,  for,  allowing  for  their  evident 
heij^t,  and  the  extreme  transparency  of  the  atmosphere,  they 
oould  not  be  much  less  than  a  hundred  miles  distant     Even 
after  reaching  them,  there  would  yet  remain  hundreds  of  miles 
of  their  journey  to  be  accomplished.     All  these  matters  were  for- 
gotten in  the  joy  at  seeing  the  first  landmarks  of  the  Columbia, 
that  river  which  formed  the  bourne  of  the  expedition.      These 
remarkable  peaks  are  known  to  some  travellers  as  the  Tetons ; 
u  they  had  been  guiding  points  for  many  days,  to  Mr.  Hunt,  he 
gave  them  the  name  of  the  Pilot  Knobs. 

The  travellers  continued  their  course  to  the  south  of  west  for 
ahout  forty  miles,  through  a  region  so  elevated  that  patches  of 
Biiow  lay  on  the  highest  summits,  and  on  the  northern  declivities. 
^t  length  they  came  to  the  desired  stream,  the  object  of  their 
**rch,  the  waters  of  which  flowed  to  the  west.  It  was,  in  fact, 
ahranch  of  the  Colorado,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  California, 
^^  hail  received  from  the  hunters  the  name  of  Spanish  River 
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from  infonnAtioo  giren  by  the  India  M,  IIhiI  ^aniavii 

apon  ita  lower  waters. 

The  oapoct  of  this  river  and  iU  Ttoinity  vaa  nhnaiii^  to  At 
wayworn  and  hungry  travellera  lu  banks  vwa  gia— |  and 
there  were  grassy  valleys  running  from  it  in  Tarious  diraetioM^ 
iiito  the  heart  of  the  rugged  mountains,  with  herds  of  hvSde 
4uietly  grating.  The  hunters  sallied  forth  with  koen  alaoritj, 
and  soon  returned  laden  with  provisions. 

In  this  part  of  the  mountains  Mr.  Hunt  mat  with  thrwe  di^ 
forenl  kinds  of  goosoberrica  The  oommon  purple,  on  a  knr  and 
very  thorny  bush  ;  a  yellow  kind,  of  an  exoellent  flaTor,  growing 
on  a  stock  free  from  thorns  ;  and  a  deep  purple,  of  the  sin  and 
taste  of  our  winter  grape,  with  a  thorny  stalk.  There  were  also 
three  kinds  of  currants,  one  very  large  and  well  tasted,  of  a  pur- 
ple color,  and  growing  on  a  bush  eight  or  nine  feet  high.  Another 
of  a  yellow  color,  and  of  the  siie  and  taste  of  the  laige  red  cnr- 
rant,  the  bush  four  or  five  foot  high  ;  and  the  third  a  beautiful 
scarlet,  resembling  the  strawberry  in  sweetnesS|  though  rather 
insipid,  and  growing  on  a  low  bush. 

On  the  17th  they  continued  down  the  oonrse  of  the  river, 
•naking  fifteen  miles  to  the  southwest  The  river  abounded  with 
eese  and  ducks,  and  there  were  signs  of  its  being  inhabited  by 
boaver  and  otters :  indeed  they  were  now  approaching  r^ons 
where  these  animals,  the  great  objects  of  the  fur  trade,  are  said  ts 
abound.  They  encamped  for  the  night  opposite  the  end  of  a  moun- 
tain in  the  west,  which  was  probably  the  lost  chain  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains.  On  the  following  morning  they  abandoned  the  main 
coarse  of  Spanish  River,  and  taking  a  northwest  direotion  lor 
eight  miles,  came  upon  one  of  its  little  tributariea,  isiming  out  of 
the  bosom  of  the  mountains,  and  running  through  green  meadowa, 
yielding  pasturage  to  herds  of  buffalo.  As  these  were  probably 
the  last  of  that  animal  they  would  meet  with,  thej 
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the  grassy  bankii  of  the  river,  determining  to  spend  several  days 
in  hunting,  so  as  to  be  able  to  jerk  sufficient  meat  to  supply  them 
until  they  should  reach  the  waters  of  the  Columbia,  where  they 
trusted  to  find  fish  enough  for  their  support  A  little  repose, 
too,  was  necessary  for  both  men  and  horses,  after  their  rugged 
and  incessant  marching ;  having  in  the  course  of  the  last  seven* 
teen  days  traversed  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of  rough,  and 
in  many  ports  sterile,  mountain  oonntry. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Piw  days  were  ptsaed  bj  Mr.  Haul  and  his 

the  fresh  meadows  watered  bj  the  bright  little 

The  hunters  made  great  haToo  among  the  bnifidoeai  Mid 

in  quantities  of  meat ;  the  yoytgeurs  busied  themelviM  abimt  the 

fires,  roasting  and  stewing  for  present  purpoaea,  or  diyiiig  p^ 

Tisions  for  the  journey ;  the  pack-horses,  eased  of  Ihoir  buidaai^ 

rolled  on  the  grass,  or  graied  at  largo  about  the  ample  poatues; 

those  of  the  party  who  had  no  call  upon  their  aerrioea,  indulged 

in  the  lusury  of  perfect  relaxation,  and  the  oamp  preaented  a 

picture  of  rude  feasting  and  rcTclry,  of  mingled  boatla  and  r^ 

pose,  cliaractcritttic  of  a  halt  in  a  fine  hunting  oonniry.     In  the 

course  of  one  of  their  excursions,  some  of  the  men  came  in  s^ght 

of  a  small  party  of  Indians,  who  instantly  fled  in  great  a|^iaml 

consternation.     They  immediately  returned  to  camp  with  the 

inteUigenoe :  upon  which  Mr.  Hunt  and  four  otheia  floag  Ihes- 

Mlves  upon  their  horses,  and  sallied  forth  to  reoonnoitra.    After 

riding  for  about  eight  miles,  they  came  upon  a  wild  monntaia 

soene.    A  lonely  green  valley  stretched  before  them,  aarronnded 

^y  rugged  heights.     A  herd  of  buffalo  were  careering  madly 

through  it,  with  a  troop  of  savage  horsemen  in  fiill  chaaey  plyiag 

them  with  their  bows  and  arrows.     The  appearance  cf  Mr.  Hnat 

and  his  companions  put  an  abrupt  end  to  the  hunt;  the  bo&k 

seuttled  off  in  one  direction,  while  the  Indiana  pUed  their  lashtf 

and  galloped  off  in  another,  as  fast  aa  their  iteeda  ooold  eaitj 

them.    Mr.  Hunt  gave  chase ;  there  was  a  sharp 
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of  Bbort  oontinuanoe.  Two  young  Indians,  who  were  indifferently 
mounted,  were  soon  overtaken.  They  were  terribly  frightened, 
and  evidently  gave  themselves  up  for  lost  By  degrees  their 
fears  were  allayed  by  kind  treatment;  but  they  continued  to 
regard  the  strangers  with  a  mixture  of  awe  and  wonder ;  for  it 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  they  had  ever  seen  a  white 


They  belonged  to  a  party  of  Snakes  who  had  oome  across  the 
mountains  on  their  autumnal  hunting  excursion  to  provide  buffalo 
meat  for  the  winter.  Being  persuaded  of  the  peaceable  inten- 
tions of  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions,  they  willingly  conducted 
them  to  their  camp.  It  was  pitched  in  a  narrow  valley  on  the 
margin  of  a  stream.  The  tents  were  of  dressed  skins ;  some  of 
them  fantastically  painted ;  with  horses  graiing  about  them.  The 
approach  of  the  party  caused  a  transient  alarm  in  the  camp,  for 
these  poor  Indians  were  ever  on  the  look-out  for  cruel  foes.  No 
sooner,  however,  did  they  recognize  the  garb  and  complexion  of 
their  visitors,  than  tfieir  apprehensions  were  changed  into  joy ; 
for  some  of  them  had  dealt  with  white  men,  and  knew  them  to 
be  friendly,  and  to  abound  with  articles  of  singular  value.  They 
welcomed  them,  therefore,  to  their  tents,  set  food  before  them ; 
and  entertained  them  to  the  best  of  their  power. 

They  had  been  successful  in  their  hunt,  and  their  camp  was 
full  of  jerked  buffalo  meat ;  all  of  the  choicest  kind,  and  ex- 
tremely fat  Mr.  Hunt  purchased  enough  of  them,  in  addition 
to  what  had  been  killed  and  cured  by  his  own  hunters,  to  load 
all  the  horses  excepting  those  reserved  for  the  partners  and  the 
wife  of  Pierre  Dorion.  He  found  also  a  few  beaver  skins  in  their 
eamp,  for  which  he  paid  liberally,  as  an  inducement  to  them  to 
hunt  for  more ;  informing  them  that  some  of  his  party  inteiided 
to  live  among  the  mountains,  and  trade  with  the  native  hunters 
br  their  peltries.     The  poor  Snakes  soon  comprehended  tiie 
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advantaget  thus  lield  out  to  them,  and  pfwiaail  to 
0clve«  to  procure  a  quantity  of  beaver  ikiBa  far  flitan 

B«ing  now  well  supplM  with  proriakmBy  Mr.  Hut  brohaip 
Lifl  encampment  on  the  24th  of  Septembar,  and  OQatinMri  os  ti 
tlic  west  A  mareh  of  fifleen  milea,  oivar  a  moumtmuk  ri^n 
brooght  them  to  a  stream  about  f  f^  fbet  in  width,  whieh  Ho- 
back,  one  of  their  guides,  who  had  trapped  about  tlia  ndjghbw 
hood  when  in  the  serrice  of  Mr.  Henry,  rooogiUBad  far  oaa  d 
the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia.  The  traTuUars  bailed  it  with 
delight,  as  the  first  stream  they  had  enoountered  tending  tovaid 
their  point  of  destination.  They  kept  along  it  for  two  daj% 
during  which,  from  the  oontribution  of  many  rilla  and  brookii  il 
gradually  swelled  into  a  small  rirer.  Aa  it  meandered  aaMm 
rocks  and  precipices,  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  fard  it^  and 
such  was  its  rapidity,  that  the  men  were  often  in  danger  of  bn^ 
swept  away.  Sometimes  the  banks  adtanoed  ao  oloae  upon  thi 
riTcr,  that  they  were  obliged  to  scramble  up  and  down  thor 
rugged  promontories,  or  to  skirt  along  their  baaea  where  then 
was  scarce  a  foothold.  Their  horses  had  dangerooa  falls  in  aomt 
of  these  passes.  One  of  them  rolled,  with  hia  load,  nearly  tev 
hundred  feet  down  hill  into  the  riTor,  but  without  reeeiriog  uj 
injury.  At  length  they  emerged  from  theae  stupendooa  defiki^ 
and  continued  for  several  miles  along  the  bank  of  Hobaok'i 
Kiver,  through  one  of  the  stem  mountain  Talleya.  Here  it  wii 
joined  by  a  river  of  greater  magnitude  and  awifler  enrrent^  and 
their  united  waters  swept  off  through  the  Talley  in  one  impste- 
0U8  stream,  which,  from  its  rapidity  and  turbulencoi  bad  reoeivid 
the  name  of  Mad  River.  At  the  confluence  of  theae  atreama  thi 
travellers  encamped.  An  important  point  in  their  ardnoaa  jour 
ney  had  been  attained,  a  few  miles  from  iheir  eaap  roae  ^ 
three  vast  snowy  peaks  called  the  Tetons,  or  tbe  Pilot  Knobs 
the  great  landmarks  of  the  Columbia,  by  which  they  bed 
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tlieir  oourso  throagb  this  mountain  wilderness.     By  their  feet 

I     flowed  the  rapid  current  of  Mad  River,  a  stream  ample  enough  to 

I     admit  of  the  navigation  of  canoes,  and  down  which  they  might 

\    possibly  be  able  to  steer  their  course  to  the  main  body  of  the 

Columbia.     The  Canadian  voyageurs  rejoiced  at  the  idea  of  once 

more  launching  themselves  upon  their  favorite  element ;  of  ox- 

'     changing  their  horses  for  canoes,  and  of  gliding  down  the  bosoms 

of  rivers,  instead  of  scrambling  over  the  backs  of  mountains. 

Others  of  the  party,  also,  inexperienced  in  this  kind  of  tfkvel- 

ling,  considered  their  toils  and  troubles  as  drawing  to  a  close. 

They  had  conquered  the  chief  difficulties  of  this  great  rocky 

barrier,  and  now  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  an  easy 

downward  course  for  the  rest  of  their  journey.     Little  did  they 

dream  of  the  hardships  and  perils  by  land  and  water,  which  were 

«»  jet  to  be  encountered  in  the  frightful  wilderness  that  intenrenod 

between  them  and  the  shores  of  the  Paoifio  1 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Piv«  dajs  were  ptsaed  by  Hr.  Hunt  and  hit 
the  fresh  meadows  watered  bj  the  bright  little  moani 
The  banters  made  great  haToo  among  the  baflUoeii  and  broi^M 
in  quantities  of  meat ;  the  Toyagcurs  busied  themaelvM  abovt  the 
fires,  roasting  and  stewing  for  present  purpoaet,  or  diying  pnh 
Tisions  for  the  journey ;  the  pack-horses,  eased  of  their  barden^ 
rolled  on  the  grass,  or  graied  at  largo  about  the  ample  paatiires; 
those  of  the  party  who  had  no  call  upon  their  serriceay  indulged 
in  the  lusury  of  perfect  relaxation,  and  the  eamp  preaenled  a 
picture  of  rude  feasting  and  roTclry,  of  mingled  bustle  and  r^ 
pose,  cliaracteritttic  of  a  halt  in  a  fine  hunting  oouniry.  In  the 
course  of  one  of  their  excursions,  some  of  the  men  came  in  n^t 
of  a  small  party  of  Indians,  who  instantly  fled  in  great  apparent 
consternation.  They  immediately  returned  to  camp  with  the 
intelligence :  upon  which  Mr.  Hunt  and  four  othen  floag  them- 
selves upon  their  horses,  and  sallied  forth  to  reoonnoitra.  After 
riding  for  about  eight  miles,  they  came  upon  a  wild  moontaia 
Boene.  A  lonely  green  valley  stretched  before  them,  aarroonded 
by  rugged  heights.  A  herd  of  buffalo  were  careering  nadly 
through  it,  with  a  troop  of  savage  horsemen  in  foil  chue,  plyiag 
them  with  their  bows  and  arrows.  The  appearance  of  Mr.  Hnnl 
and  his  companions  put  an  abrupt  end  to  the  hunt ;  the  hn&le 
scuttled  off  in  one  direction,  while  the  Indians  pUed  their  lashsi 
and  galloped  off  in  another,  as  fast  as  their  steeda  ooold  eaitj 
thonL    Hr.  Hunt  gave  chase ;  there  was  a  sharp 
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of  short  oontLauanoe.  Two  young  Indians,  who  were  indifferently 
mounted,  were  soon  overtaken.  They  were  terrihly  frightened, 
and  evidently  gave  themselves  up  for  lost  By  degrees  their 
fears  were  allayed  by  kind  tr^tment;  but  they  continued  to 
regard  the  strangers  with  a  mixture  of  awe  and  wonder ;  for  it 
was  the  first  time  in  their  lives  they  had  ever  seen  a  white 

0 

man. 

They  belonged  to  a  party  of  Snakes  who  had  come  across  the 
mountains  on  their  autumnal' hunting  excursion  to  provide  buffalo 
meat  for  the  winter.  Being  persuaded  of  the  peaceable  inten- 
tions of  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions,  they  willingly  conducted 
them  to  their  camp.  It  was  pitched  in  a  narrow  valley  on  the 
margin  of  a  stream.  The  tents  were  of  dressed  skins ;  some  of 
them  fantastically  painted ;  with  horses  graiing  about  them.  The 
approach  of  the  party  caused  a  transient  alarm  in  the  camp,  for 
these  poor  Indians  were  ever  on  the  look-out  for  cruel  foes.  No 
sooner,  however,  did  they  recognize  the  garb  and  complexion  of 
their  visitors,  than  tfieir  apprehensions  were  changed  into  joy ; 
for  some  of  them  had  dealt  with  white  men,  and  knew  them  to 
be  friendly,  and  to  abound  with  articles  of  singular  value.  They 
welcomed  them,  therefore,  to  their  tents,  set  food  before  them ; 
and  entertained  them  to  the  best  of  their  power. 

They  had  been  successful  in  their  hunt,  and  their  camp  was 
full  of  jerked  buffalo  meat ;  all  of  the  choicest  kind,  and  ex- 
tremely hJL  Mr.  Hunt  purchased  enough  of  them,  in  addition 
to  what  had  been  killed  and  cured  by  his  own  huntera  to  load 
all  the  horses  excepting  those  reserved  for  the  partners  and  the 
wife  of  Pierre  Dorion.  He  found  also  a  few  beaver  skins  in  their 
eamp,  for  which  he  paid  liberally,  as  an  inducement  to  them  to 
hunt  for  more ;  informing  them  that  some  of  his  party  intended 
to  live  among  the  mountains,  and  trade  with  the  native  hunters 

for  their  peltries.     The  poor  Snakes  soon  comprehended  tiie 

12 


mdTuitaget  thufl  lield  oat  to  them,  Mid  prnwhiil  to 
•elves  to  proeare  a  qvmntitjr  of  beaTer  ikiM  far  fiitan 

B«ing  now  wall  supplM  with  prorukmiy  Mr.  Hut  hfohiip 
his  onoampment  on  the  24th  of  Septembory  and  oontuiMri  tm  ti 
the  west  A  maroh  of  fifteen  miles,  onr  a  — *mi»**~  ri^gi^ 
brought  them  to  a  stream  about  fiftj  fbet  in  width,  wbStk  Ha- 
back,  one  of  their  guides,  who  had  trapped  about  tlia  ndjghbw 
hood  when  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Henry,  reeogniaad  Ibr  oat  if 
the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia.  The  traTeUera  hailed  it  wA 
delight,  as  the  first  stream  ihejr  had  enoountered  *— *^^g  tovaid 
their  point  of  destination.  Thejr  kept  aloqg  it  for  two  dayi^ 
during  which,  from  the  oontribution  of  many  rills  and  hrookS|  H 
gradually  swelled  into  a  small  rirer.  As  it  meandered  aaom 
rocks  and  precipices,  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  fcrd  it^  sad 
such  was  its  rapidity,  that  the  men  were  often  in  danger  of  bei^f 
swept  away.  Sometimes  the  banks  advanced  so  doae  upon  thi 
river,  that  they  were  obliged  to  scramble  up  and  down  thor 
rugged  promontories,  or  to  skirt  along  their  bases  where  then 
was  scarce  a  foothold.  Their  horses  had  dangerous  falls  in  somt 
of  these  passes.  One  of  ihem  rolled,  with  his  load,  nearly  tsv 
hundred  feet  down  hill  into  the  river,  but  without  reeeiving  say 
injury.  At  length  they  emerged  from  these  stupendous  defikii 
and  continued  for  several  miles  along  the  bank  of  Hoba^ 
Kiver,  through  one  of  the  stem  mountain  valleys.  Here  it  wii 
joined  by  a  river  of  greater  magnitude  and  swifter  onrrent^  sad 
their  united  waters  swept  off  through  the  valley  in  one  impste- 
ous  stream,  which,  from  its  rapidity  and  turbulenoei  had  reoeivri 
the  name  of  Mad  River.  At  the  confluence  of  these  streaass  thi 
travellers  encamped.  An  important  point  in  their  ardamu  jo■^ 
ney  had  Ix'en  attained,  a  few  miles  from  their  oamp  rose  thi 
three  vast  snowy  peaks  called  the  Tetons,  or  the  Pilot  Kaobs 
(be  great  landmarks  of  the  Columbia,  by  which  they  had 
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tlieir  courso  througb  this  mountain  wilderness.  Bj  their  feet 
flowed  the  rapid  current  of  Mad  River,  a  stream  ample  enough  to 
admit  of  the  navigation  of  canoes,  and  down  which  they  might 
possibly  be  able  to  steer  their  course  to  the  main  body  of  the 
Columbia.  The  Canadian  voyageurs  rejoiced  at  the  idea  of  once 
more  launching  themselves  upon  their  favorite  element ;  of  ex- 
changing their  horses  for  canoes,  and  of  gliding  down  the  bosoms 
of  rivers,  instead  of  scrambling  over  the  backs  of  mountains. 
Others  of  the  party,  also,  inexperienced  in  this  kind  of  tfavel- 
ling,  considered  their  toils  and  troubles  as  drawing  to  a  close. 
They  had  conquered  the  chief  difficulties  of  this  great  rocky 
barrier,  and  now  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  an  easy 
downward  course  for  the  rest  of  their  journey.  Little  did  they 
droam  of  the  hardships  and  perils  by  land  and  water,  which  were 
yet  to  be  encountered  in  the  frightful  wilderness  that  intervenod 
between  them  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  1 


Snf)  AsrmsfA. 

advautaget  thus  held  out  to  them,  and  promiaed  to 
•elves  to  procure  a  quantity  of  bearer  skins  for  fbture 

B«iDg  now  well  supplied  with  proriaions,  Mr.  Hani  broke  ip 
his  eneampment  on  the  24th  of  September,  and  oontiniwd  on  ts 
the  west     A  march  of  fifteen  miles,  over  a  moontMn  ridgi^ 
brought  them  to  a  stream  about  fifty  feet  in  width,  whMi  !!•> 
back,  one  of  their  guides,  who  had  trapped  about  the  naighbor- 
hood  when  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Henry,  reoogniaed  for  one  s( 
the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia.     The  travellera  haUed  it  with 
delight,  as  the  first  stream  they  had  enoountered  tending  towaid 
their  point  of  destination.     They  kept  along  it  for  two  day^ 
during  which,  from  the  contribution  of  many  rills  and  brooka,  it 
gradually  swelled  into  a  small  river.     As  it  meandered  amd^ 
rocks  and  precipices,  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  ford  it,  and 
such  was  its  rapidity,  that  the  men  were  often  in  danger  of  being 
swept  away.     Sometimes  the  banks  advanced  so  dose  upon  the 
river,  that  they  were  obliged  to  scramble  up  end  down  their 
rugged  promontories,  or  to  skirt  along  their  baaaa  where  there 
was  scarce  a  foothold.    Their  horses  had  dangerous  folia  in  somt 
of  these  passes.     One  of  them  rolled,  with  his  load,  nearly  two 
hundred  feet  down  hill  into  the  river,  but  without  reoeiving  any 
injury.     At  length  they  emerged  from  these  stupendous  defiks, 
and  continued  for  several  miles  along  the  bank  of  Hoback'i 
Kiver,  through  one  of  the  stern  mountain  valleys.     Here  it  wsi 
joined  by  a  river  of  greater  magnitude  and  swifter  current,  and 
their  united  waters  swept  off  through  the  valley  in  one  impetu- 
ous stream,  which,  from  its  rapidity  and  turbulence,  had  reoeivri 
the  name  of  Mad  River.     At  the  confluence  of  these  streams  thi 
travellers  encamped.     An  important  point  in  their  arduoos  joa^ 
ney  had  been  attained,  a  few  miles  from  their  camp  rose  the 
three  vast  snowy  peaks  called  the  Tetons,  or  the  Pilot  Knol«i 
(be  great  landmarks  of  the  Columbia,  by  which  they  had  ahapsl 
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tLeir  course  througb  this  mountain  wilderness.  By  their  feet 
flowed  the  rapid  current  of  Mad  River,  a  stream  ample  enough  to 
admit  of  the  navigation  of  canoes,  and  down  which  they  might 
possibly  be  able  to  steer  their  course  to  the  main  body  of  the 
Columbia.  The  Canadian  voyageurs  rejoiced  at  the  idea  of  once 
more  launching  themselves  upon  their  favorite  element ;  of  ex- 
changing their  horses  for  canoes,  and  of  gliding  down  the  bosoms 
of  rivers,  instead  of  scrambling  over  the  backs  of  mountains. 
Others  of  the  party,  also,  inexperienced  in  this  kind  of  tfavel- 
ling,  considered  their  toils  and  troubles  as  drawing  to  a  close. 
They  had  conquered  the  chief  difficulties  of  this  great  rocky 
barrier,  and  now  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  an  easy 
downward  course  for  the  rest  of  their  journey.  Little  did  they 
dream  of  the  hardships  and  perils  by  land  and  water,  which  were 
yet  to  be  encountered  in  the  frightful  wilderness  that  intenrenod 
between  them  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacifio  1 
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adyuitaget  thus  held  out  to  them,  and  promiMd  to 
•clveii  to  procure  ■  quantity  of  bearer  skins  for  fbture 

B«ing  now  well  suppliM  with  prorisions,  Mr.  Hunt  trohs  ip 
his  cnoampment  on  the  24th  of  September,  and  oontiniwd  on  ts 
the  west  A  march  of  fifteen  miles,  orar  a  raoBntain  ridgi^ 
brought  them  to  a  stream  about  fifty  feet  in  width,  whMi  Ha- 
back,  one  of  their  guides,  who  had  trapped  about  the  ndgfabor* 
hood  when  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Henry,  reoogniaed  for  one  s( 
the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia.  The  travellers  hailed  it  with 
delight,  as  the  first  stream  they  had  encountered  tending  towaid 
their  point  of  destination.  They  kept  along  it  for  two  day^ 
during  which,  from  the  oontribution  of  many  rills  and  brDQkB,  b 
gradually  swelled  into  a  small  river.  As  it  meandered  aae^g 
rocks  and  precipices,  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  ford  it,  and 
such  was  its  rapidity,  that  the  men  were  often  in  danger  of  beiflg 
swept  away.  Sometimes  the  banks  advanced  so  dose  upon  the 
river,  that  they  were  obliged  to  scramble  up  and  down  thdr 
rugged  promontories,  or  to  skirt  along  their  bases  where  then 
was  scarce  a  foothold.  Their  horses  had  dangeroua  foils  in  somt 
of  these  passes.  One  of  them  rolled,  with  his  load,  nearly  two 
hundred  feet  down  hill  into  the  river,  but  without  reoeiving  any 
injury.  At  length  they  emerged  from  these  stupendous  defikSf 
and  continued  for  several  miles  along  the  bank  of  Hobaok^i 
Kiver,  through  one  of  the  stern  mountain  valleys.  Here  it  wsi 
joined  by  a  river  of  greater  magnitude  and  swifter  current^  snd 
their  united  waters  swept  off  through  the  valley  in  one  impetu- 
ous stream,  which,  from  its  rapidity  and  turbulence,  had  reoeivri 
the  name  of  Mad  River.  At  the  confluence  of  these  streams  thi 
travellers  encamped.  An  important  point  in  their  arduoiiB  joa^ 
ney  had  been  attained,  a  few  miles  from  their  camp  rose  the 
three  vast  snowy  peaks  called  the  Tetons,  or  the  Pilot  Knol»i 
the  great  landmarks  of  the  Columbia,  by  which  they  had  ahapsl 
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beir  course  througb  this  moantaia  wilderness.  By  their  feet 
owed  the  rapid  current  of  Mad  River,  a  stream  ample  enough  to 
dmit  of  the  navigation  of  canoes,  and  down  which  they  might 
ossibly  be  able  to  steer  their  course  to  the  main  body  of  the 
lolumbia.  The  Canadian  voyageurs  rejoiced  at  the  idea  of  once 
lore  launching  themselves  upon  their  favorite  element ;  of  ox- 
hanging  their  horses  for  canoes,  and  of  gliding  down  the  bosoms 
f  rivers,  instead  of  scrambling  over  the  backs  of  mountains. 
)thers  of  the  party,  also,  inexperienced  in  this  kind  of  tfavel- 
ng,  considered  their  toils  and  troubles  as  drawing  to  a  dose, 
^hey  had  conquered  the  chief  difficulties  of  this  great  rocky 
arrier,  and  now  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  an  easy 
ownward  course  for  the  rest  of  their  journey.  Little  did  they 
roam  of  the  hardships  and  perils  by  land  and  water,  which  were 

t  to  be  encountered  in  the  frightful  wilderness  that  intervened 

tweon  them  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  1 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

On  the  LankB  of  Hmd  River  Mr.  Hunt  held  a  eonfnltaAMi  lih 
the  other  partners  as  to  their  future  morementa.  Tiie  wiU  mi 
impetuous  current  of  the  river  rendered  him  douhtftd  whethg  i 
might  not  mhound  with  impediments  lower  down,  ■nffiniimt  li 
render  the  nmvigation  of  it  slow  and  periloaS|  if  not  ■■niinitim 
ble.  The  hunters  who  had  aoted  as  guides,  knew  nothing  of  thi 
character  of  the  river  below ;  what  rooks,  and  shoala,  and  npiii 
luight  obstruct  it,  or  through  what  mountains  and  deserts  it  mS^ 
}ia8s.  Should  thcj  then  abandon  their  horses,  cast  themseliv 
loose  in  fragile  barks  upon  this  wild,  doubtful,  and  unknova 
river ;  or  should  they  continue  their  more  toilsome  and  tediiMi^ 
hue  perhaps  more  certain  wayfaring  bj  land  ? 

The  vote,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  almost  nnaaimoai 
for  embarkation ;  for  when  men  arc  in  difficulties  everj  ohsqgi 
pecms  to  be  for  the  better.  The  difficulty  now  was  to  .find  tiabir 
of  sufficient  siie  for  the  construction  of  eanooSi  the  trees  in  ikm 
high  mountain  regions  being  chiefly  a  scrubbed  growth  of  piatf 
and  cedars,  aspens,  haws  and  service-berries,  and  a  small  kind  d 
cotton-tree,  with  a  leaf  rescnibling  that  of  the  irillow.  Then 
was  a  species  of  large  fir,  but  so  full  of  knots  as  to  endanger  thi 
axe  in  hewing  it  After  searching  for  some  time.,  a  growth  d 
timber,  of  sufficient  size,  was  found  lower  down  the  river, 
upon  the  encampment  was  moved  to  the  vicinity. 

The  men  were  now  set  to  work  to  foil  Irees,  and  the 
tains  oohoed  to  the  unwonted  sound  of  their  axes.     Whilo 
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miions  were  thus  going  on  for  a  voyage  down  the  river,  Mr.  Hunt, 
who  still  entertained  doubts  of  its  practicability,  dispatched  au 
exploring  party,  consisting  of  John  Reed,  the  clerk,  John  Day, 
the  hunter,  and  Pierre  Dorion,  the  interpreter,  with  orders  to  pro 
ceed  several  days'  march  along  the  stream,  and  notice  its  course 
and  character. 

After  their  departure,  Mr.  Hunt  turned  his  thoughts  to  ano- 
ther object  of  importance.  He  had  now  arrived  at  the  head 
waters  of  the  Columbia,  which  were  among  the  main  points  em- 
braced by  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Astor.  These  upper  streams 
were  reputed  to  abound  in  beaver,  and  had  as  yet  been  unmo- 
lested by  the  white  trapper.  The  numerous  signs  of  beaver  met 
with  during  the  recent  Jiearch  for  timber,  gave  evidence  that  the 
neighborhood  was  a  good  ^  trapping  ground."  Here  then  it  was 
proper  to  begin  to  cast  loose  those  leashes  of  hardy  trappers,  that 
are  detached  from  trading  parties,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  wilder- 
ness. The  men  detached  in  the  present  instance  were  Alexander 
Carson,  Louis  St  Michel,  Pierre  Detay^,  and  Pierre  Delaunay. 
Trappers  generally  go  in  pairs,  that  they  may  assist,  protect  and 
comfort  each  other  in  their  lonely  and  perilous  occupations. 
Thus  Carson  and  St.  Michel  formed  one  couple,  and  Detay6  and 
Delaunay  another.  They  were  fitted  out  with  traps,  arms,  ammu- 
nition, horses,  and  every  other  requisite,  and  were  to  trap  upon 
the  upper  part  of  Mad  River,  and  upon  the  neighboring  streams 
of  the  mountains.  This  would  probably  occupy  them  for  some 
months ;  and,  when  they  should  have  collected  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  peltries,  they  were  to  pack  them  upon  their  horses  and 
make  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River,  or 
to  any  intermediate  post  which  might  be  established  by  the  com* 
pany.  They  took  leave  of  their  comrades  and  started  off  on  their 
■everal  courses  with  stout  hearts,  and  cheerful  countenances; 
though  these  lonely  crui«ings  into  a  wild  and  hostile  wilderness 
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Robinson,  Hoback,  and  Remer,  the  three  hunters  who  had 
tfierto  served  as  guides  among  the  mountains,  now  stepped  for- 
urd,  and  advised  Mr.  Hunt  to  make  for  the  post  established 
uing  the  preceding  year  by  Mr.  Henry,  of  the  Missouri  Fur 
nipany.  They  had  been  with  Mr.  Henry,  and,  as  &r  as  they 
lald  judge  by  the  neighboring  landmarlcs,  his  post  could  not  be 
iry  far  ofL  They  presumed  there  could  be  but  one  intervening 
igp  of  mountains,  which  might  be  passed  without  any  great 
Koulty.  Henry's  post,  or  fort,  was  on  an  upper  branch  of  the 
ilumbia,  down  which  they  made  no  doubt  it  would  be  easy  to 
.'Wigate  in  canoes. 

The  two  Snake  Indians  being  questioned  in  the  matter,  showed 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  post,  and  offered,  with 
eat  alacrity,  to  guide  them  to  the  place.  Their  offer  was  ao- 
pied,  greatly  to  the  displeasure  of  Mr.  Miller,  who  seemed 
•tinately  bent  upon  braving  the  perils  of  Mad  River. 

The  weather  for  a  fcw*days  past  had  been  stormy ;  with  rain 
iA  sloet  The  Rocky  Mountains  are  subject  to  tempestuous 
inds  from  the  west ;  these,  sometimes,  come  in  flaws  or  our- 
Vita,  making  a  path  through  the  forests  many  yards  in  width,  and 
birling  off  trunks  and  branches  to  a  great  distance.  The  pre- 
At  Btorm  subsided  on  the  third  of  October,  leaving  all  the  0ur« 
Nmding  heights  covered  with  snow ;  for,  while  rain  had  &llea 
I  the  valley,  it  had  snowed  on  the  hill  tops. 

On  the  4th,  they  broke  up  their  encampment,  and  crossed  the 
v^i  the  water  coming  up  to  the  girths  of  their  horses.  After 
Kttolling  four  miles,  they  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
1^  last,  as  they  hoped,  which  they  should  have  to  traverse. 
'w  days  more  took  them  across  it,  and  over  several  plainfl| 
'"'^^^  by  beautiful  little  streams,  tributaries  of  Mad  River. 
■•M  one  of  their  encampments  there  was  a  hot  spring  continually 
■****^  ti  cloud  of  vapor.     These  elevated  plains,  which  give  % 
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Mem  to  the  uninitiated  cijuivalent  to  being  CMt  ftdrift  in  IIm  Aifi 

yawl  in  tlie  midst  of  the  (xrcau. 

Of  tliv  poriltf  that  attend  the  lonely  trapper,  the  reader  wil 
have  tiuflicicnt  proof,  when  he  comes,  in  the  afttir  part  of  thii 
work,  to  learn  the  hard  fortunes  of  these  poor  fellows  in  the  oouii 
of  their  wild  |)erogrinati<)ua. 

The  trap|>er8  had  not  long  departed,  when  two  Snake  Indiani 
wandered  into  the  camp.  When  they  perceived  that  the  strangeii 
were  fabricating  eanues,  they  shook  their  heads  and  gave  them  Id 
understand  that  the  river  was  not  navigable.  Their  informatioBi 
however,  was  scoffed  at  by  some  of  the  party,  who  were  obstinatelj 
bent  on  embarkation,  but  was  confirmed  by  the  ezploring  party, 
who  returned  after  Hcveral  days'  abscnca  They  had  kept  aloqg 
the  river  with  great  difficulty  for  two  days,  and  found  it  a  narrow, 
crooked,  turbulent  stream,  confined  in  a  rocky  channel,  with 
many  rupidi,  and  f>ccurti«>n:illy  overhung  with  precipices.  From 
the  summit  of  one  of  these  they  had  caught  a  bird's-eje  view  of 
its  boisterous  career,  fur  a  great  distance,  through  the  heart  of  the 
mountain,  with  im|>ending  rocks  and  clifis.  Satisfied,  from  this 
view,  that  it  was  useless  to  follow  its  course  either  by  land  or 
fv'atcr,  they  had  given  up  all  further  investigation. 

These  concurring  reports  determined  Mr.  Uunt  to  abandon 
Mad  River,  and  seek  some  more  navigable  stream.  This  deter 
mi  nation  was  concurred  in  by  all  his  associates  excepting  Mr. 
Miller,  who  had  become  impatient  of  the  fatigue  of  land  travel, 
and  was  for  immediate  embarkation  at  all  hazards.  This  gentle- 
man had  been  in  a  gloomy  and  irritated  state  of  mind  for  some 
time  past,  being  troubled  with  a  bodily  malady  that  rendered 
travelling  on  horseback  extremely  irksome  to  him,  and  beings 
moreover,  discontented  with  having  a  smaller  share  in  the  cxpedi* 
tion  than  his  comrades.  His  unreasonable  objections  to  a  farther 
march  by  land  were  overruled,  and  the  party  prepared  to  deeaafi 
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Robinson,  Hoback,  and  Resner,  the  three  hunters  who  bad 
hitherto  served  as  guides  among  the  mountains,  now  stepped  for- 
ward, and  advised  Mr.  Hunt  to  make  for  the  post  established 
during  the  preceding  year  by  Mr.  Henry,  of  the  Missouri  Fur 
Company.  They  bad  been  with  Mr.  Henry,  and,  as  &r  as  they 
eonld  judge  by  the  neighboring  landmarlcs,  his  post  could  not  be 
very  far  ofL  They  presumed  there  could  be  but  one  intervening 
ridge  of  mountains,  which  might  be  passed  without  any  great 
difficulty.  Henry's  post,  or  fort,  was  on  an  upper  branch  of  the 
Columbia,  down  which  they  made  no  doubt  it  would  be  easy  to 
navigate  in  canoes. 

The  two  Snake  Indians  being  questioned  in  the  matter,  showed 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  post,  and  offered,  with 
great  alacrity,  to  guide  them  to  the  place.  Their  offer  was  ao- 
eepted,  greatly  to  the  displeasure  of  Mr.  Miller,  who  seemed 
obstinately  bent  upon  braving  the  perils  of  Mad  River. 

The  weather  for  a  fcw*days  past  had  been  stormy ;  with  rain 
and  sleet  The  Rocky  Mountains  are  subject  to  tempestuous 
winds  from  the  west ;  these,  sometimes,  come  in  flaws  or  cur- 
rents, making  a  path  through  the  forests  many  yards  in  width,  and 
whirling  off  trunks  and  branches  to  a  great  distance.  The  pre- 
sent storm  subsided  on  the  third  of  October,  learing  all  the  sur- 
rounding heights  covered  with  snow ;  for,  while  rain  had  &llea 
in  the  valley,  it  had  snowed  on  the  hill  tops. 

On  the  4th,  they  broke  up  their  encampment,  and  crossed  the 
river,  the  water  coming  up  to  the  girths  of  their  horses.  After 
travelling  four  miles,  they  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
the  last,  as  they  hoped,  which  they  should  have  to  traverse. 
Four  days  more  took  them  across  it,  and  over  several  plainfl| 
watered  by  beautiful  little  streams,  tributaries  of  Mad  River. 
Near  one  of  their  encampments  there  was  a  hot  spring  continually 
ffDitting  a  eload  of  vapor.    These  elevated  plains,  which  give  a 
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peooliar  ehancter  to  the  monntauna,  are  fraqacnted  lij  hifej 
of  anielopee,  fleet  aa  the  wind. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  Oetoberi  After  a  eold  wak] 
day,  with  gnata  of  wcaterlj  wind  and  flnrriea  of  anow,  Umj  anifil 
at  the  Bought-for  poat  of  Mr.  Henrj.  Here  he  had  faed  hnHl( 
after  being  compelled  by  the  hoatilitiea  of  the  Blaekfcel|  le  aln 
don  the  upper  watera  of  the  MiaaourL  The  poet^  lia««fer,ev 
deserted,  for  Mr.  Henry  had  left  it  in  the  oourae  of  the  pffodhf 
spring,  and,  aa  it  afterwarda  appeared,  had  fidlen  in  with  Ht 
Lisa,  at  the  Arickara  village  on  the  MiiB0iiri|80Die  time  afler  tk 
separation  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party. 

The  weary  travellers  gladly  took  poaaeaaion  of  the  JfMisi 
log  huta  which  had  formed  the  post,  and  whieh  atood  on  the  haak 
of  a  atrcam  upwards  of  a  hundred  yarda  wide,  on  which  thaj  ifr 
tended  to  embark.  There  being  plenty  of  auitable  timber  in  Ai 
neighborhood,  Mr.  Hunt  immediately  proceeded  to  oonatnot 
cauoes.  As  he  would  have  to  leave  hia  horaea  and  their  aecoati^ 
meuts  here,  he  determined  to  make  this  a  trading  poet^  where  thi 
trappers  and  hunters,  to  be  distributed  about  the  oountrj,  n^ght 
repair:  and  where  the  traders  might  touch  on  their  waj  throe^ 
the  mountains  to  and  from  the  establiahment  at  the  noioath  of  tht 
Columbia.  He  informed  the  two  Snake  Indiana  of  thia  deterai- 
nation,  and  engaged  them  to  remain  in  that  neighborhood  aai 
take  care  of  the  horses  until  the  white  men  ahoold  retam,  pn^ 
mising  them  ample  rewards  for  their  fidelity.  It  mej  aeem  a 
desperate  chance  to  trust  to  the  faith  and  honeaty  of  two  aaek 
vagabonds ;  but,  as  the  horses  would  have,  at  all  erentai  to  bt 
abandoned,  and  would  otherwise  become  the  property  of  the  frit 
iHgrant  horde  that  should  encounter  them,  it  waa  one  efaanea  ia 
:.iVor  of  their  being  regained. 

At  this  place  another  detachment  of  huntera  prepeied  ts 
separate  from  the  party  for  the  purpose  of  trapping 
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Three  of  these  had  already  been  in  this  neighborhood,  being  the 
veteran  Robinson  and  his  companions,  Hobaok  and  Resner,  who 
bid  accompanied  Mr.  Henry  across  the  mountains,  and  who  had 
been  picked  up  by  Mr.  Hunt  on  the  Missouri,  on  their  way  home 
lo  Kentucky.  According  to  agreement  they  were  fitted  out  with 
horses,  traps,  ammunition,  and  every  thing  requisite  for  their  un- 
dertaking, and  were  to  bring  in  all  the  peltries  they  should  col- 
lect, either  to  this  trading  post,  or  to  the  establishment  at  the 
mouth  of  Columbia  River.  Another  hunter,  of  the  name  of 
Oaas,  was  associated  with  them  in  their  enterprise.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  smaU  knots  of  trappers  and  hunters  are  distributed 
about  the  wilderness  by  the  fur  companies,  and  like  cranes  and 
bitterns,  haunt  its  solitary  streams.  Robinson,  the  Kentuckian, 
kbe  veteran  of  the  "  bloody  ground,"  who,  as  has  already  been 
noted,  had  been  scalped  by  the  Indians  in  his  younger  days,  was 
die  leader  of  this  little  band.  When  they  were  about  to  depart, 
Mr.  Miller  called  the  partners  together,  and  threw  up  his  share 
in  the  company,  declaring  his  intention  of  joining  the  party  of 
trappers. 

This  resolution  struck  every  one  with  astonishment,  Mr 
liiller  being  a  man  of  education  and  of  cultivated  habits,  and 
little  fitted  for  the  rude  life  of  a  hunter.  Besides,  the  precarious 
ind  slender  profits  arising  from  such  a  life  were  beneath  the 
prospects  of  one  who  held  a  share  in  the  general  enterprise.  Mr. 
Hunt  was  especially  conoemed  and  mortified  at  his  determina 
Uon,  as  it  was  through  his  advice  and  influence  he  had  entered 
[nto  the  concern.  He  endeavored,  therefore,  to  dissuade  him 
from  this  sudden  resolution ;  representing  its  rashness,  and  the 
hardships  and  perils  to  which  it  would  expose  him.  He  earnestly 
idvised  him,  however  he  might  feel  dissatisfied  with  the  enter- 
prise, etill  to  continue  on  in  company  until  they  should  reach  the 

Doath  of  Columbia  River.     There  they  would  meet  the  expedi- 

12* 
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lion  Ihat  wu  to  oome  by  sea ;  when,  slionld  he  utill  tel 

to  roliDquiflh  tho  undertaking,  Mr.  Hunt  pledged  himaelf  to  fat 

nbh  him  a  pa&sago  home  in  one  of  the  vefaab  ^^""JP^K  to  Ai 

company. 

To  all  this,  Miller  replied  abruptly,  that  it  wm  uwIms  U 
argue  with  hin  aa  hia  mind  waa  made  up.  They  might  fomiih 
him,  or  not,  as  they  pleased,  with  the  neoeaaary  auppliea,  but  k 
was  determined  to  part  company  here,  and  set  off  with  the  tn^ 
pera.  So  saying,  he  flung  out  of  their  preaenee  without  fOMk 
safing  any  further  conversation. 

Much  as  this  wayward  conduct  gave  them  anxiety,  the  paii 
ners  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  remonstrate.  Every  attentioD  waa  piii 
to  fit  him  out  for  his  headstrong  undertaking.  He  waa  pretviM 
with  four  horses,  and  all  the  articles  he  required.  The  two  Snakfli 
undertook  to  conduct  him  and  his  companions  to  an  finrsmpmwl 
of  their  tribe,  lower  down  among  the  mountains,  from  whom  thiy 
would  receive  information  as  to  the  beat  trapping  gronnda.  At 
tcr  thus  guiding  them,  tho  Snakes  were  to  return  to  Fort  Heuy, 
as  the  new  trading  posst  was  called,  and  take  charge  of  the  horHi 
which  the  party  would  leave  there,  of  which,  after  all  the  hanteit 
were  supplied,  there  remained  seventy-seven.  These  Bftttert  b^ 
ing  all  arranged.  Mr.  Miller  set  out  with  hia  oompanioDB,  undtf 
guidance  of  the  two  Snakes,  on  the  10th  of  October;  and  maeh 
did  it  grieve  the  friends  of  that  gentleman  to  see  him  thoa  wan- 
tonly casting  himself  loose  upon  savage  life.  How  he  and  hii 
comrades  fared  in  the  wilderness,  and  how  the  Snakes  aequitted 
themselves  of  their  trust  respecting  the  horses,  will  heieafter 
appear  ii  the  course  of  these  ra  nbling  aneodotee. 
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Wblb  the  eaDoes  were  in  preparation,  the  hunters  ranged  about 
tki  neigliborhood,  bat  with  little  success.  Tracks  of  buffaloes 
to  be  seen  in  all  directions,  but  none  of  a  fresh  date.  There 
some  elk,  but  extremely  wild ;  two  only  were  killed.  An- 
tdopes  were  likewise  seen,  but  too  shy  and  fleet  to  be  approached. 
A  few  beavers  were  taken  every  night,  and  salmon  trout  of  a 
BBtll  sixe,  so  that  the  camp  had  principally  to  subsist  upon 
dried  buffalo  meat 

On  the  14th,  a  poor,  half-naked  Snake  Indian,  one  of  that 

Mom  caste  called  the  Shuckers,  or  Diggers,  made  his  appear- 

iMe  at  the  camp.     He  came  from  some  lurking  place  among  the 

neks  and   cliffs,  and   presented   a   picture  of  that  famishing 

vrelefaedness  to  which  these  lonely  fugitives  among  the  moun- 

Wias  are  sometimes  reduced.     Having  received  wherewithal  to 

iUaj  his  hunger,  he  disappeared,  but  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 

tvo  returned  to  the  camp,  bringing  with  him  his  son,  a  miserable 

Vj,  ttill  more  naked  and  forlorn  than  himself     Food  was  given 

to  both;  they  skulked   about  the   camp  like   hungry  hound», 

>^ng  what  they  might  devour,  and  having  gathered  up  the 

fert  and  entrails  of  some  beavers  that  were  lying  about,  slunk  off 

*ttk  tbem  to  their  den  among  the  rocks. 

By  the  18th  of  October,  fifteen  canoes  were  completed,  and 
*  tbe  following  day  the  party  embarked  with  their  effects ; 
^^B^  their  horses  grazing  about  the  banks,  and  trusting  to  the 
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honcfllj  of  the  two  Snakes,  and  aomo  ipedal  tan  of  gaol  M 
for  their  future  recovery. 

The  current  bore  them  along  a(  a  rapid  rale ;  the  light  ipiiili 
of  the  Canadian  vojageurs,  which  had  ooeaaionally  flagged  wfm 
laud,  rose  to  their  accustomed  buoyancy  on  Irding  themslTCi 
■gain  upon  the  water.  They  wielded  their  peddlea  with  thar 
wonted  dexterity,  and  for  the  first  time  made  the  momlHm 
echo  with  their  favorite  boat  songs. 

In  the  courw!  of  the  day  the  little  squadron  airived  at  At 
confluence  of  Henry  and  Mad  Rivers,  which,  thna  nnited,  sweDil 
into  a  beautiful  stream  of  a  light  pea-grccn  color,  neT^aUa  ftr 
boats  of  any  sixc,  and  which,  from  the  place  of  jnnetion,  look  the 
name  of  Snake  River,  a  stream  doomed  to  be  the  eeene  of  mmJk 
disaster  to  the  travellers.  The  banks  were  here  and  than 
fringed  with  willow  thickets  and  small  cotton-wood  treea  Iht 
weather  was  cold,  and  it  snowed  all  day,  and  great  flo^  ol 
ducks  and  geese,  sporting  in  the  water  or  streaming  thiongh  the 
air,  gave  token  that  winter  was  at  hand ;  yet  the  bearte  of  the 
travellers  were  light,  and,  as  they  glided  down  the  little  mrn^ 
they  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  soon  reaehiBg  the 
Columbia.  After  making  thirty  miles  in  a  aoathorly  direetioa, 
they  encamped  for  the  night  in  a  neighborhood  which  required 
some  little  vigilance,  as  there  were  recent  traoea  of  grinly  bean 
among  the  thickets. 

On  the  following  day  the  river  ineroaaed  in  width  and 
beauty;  flowing  parallel  to  a  range  of  monntaina  on  the  kfti 
which  at  times  were  finely  reflected  in  its  light  green  waleia 
The  three  snowy  sommita  of  the  Pilot  Knoba  or  Tetona,  were 
•till  seen  towering  in  the  distance.  After  pursuing  a  swift  bat 
placid  eourae  for  twenty  miles,  the  current  began  to  foam  and 
brawl,  and  aasume  the  wild  and  broken  character  eonuaon  la  the 
liwams  weal  of  the  Booky  Mountains.    In  fact  the  riYere  whkh 
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daw  from  ibose  mountainB  to  the  Pacific,  are  essentially  different 
firom  those  which  traverse  the  great  prairies  on  their  eastern  de- 
eliyities.  The  latter,  though  sometimes  boisterous,  are  generally 
free  from  obstructions,  and  easily  navigated ;  but  the  rivers  to 
the  west  of  the  mountains  descend  more  steeply  and  impetuously, 
and  are  continually  liable  to  cascades  and  rapids.  The  latter 
abounded  in  the  part  of  the  river  which  the  travellers  were  now 
descending.  Two  of  the  canoes  filled  among  the  breakers ;  the 
erews  were  saved,  but  much  of  the  lading  was  lost  or  damaged, 
and  one  of  the  canoes  drifted  down  the  stream  and  was  broken 
among  the  rocks. 

On  the  following  day,  October  21st,  they  made  but  a  short 
distance  when  they  came  to  a  dangerous  strait,  where  the  river 
was  oompressed  for  nearly  half  a  mile  between  perpendicular 
rooks,  reducing  it  to  the  width  of  twenty  yards,  and  increasing 
its  violence.  Here  they  were  obliged  to  pass  the  canoes  down 
eaatiously  by  a  line  from  the  impending  banks.  This  consumed 
a  great  part  of  a  day ;  and  after  they  had  re-embarked  they  were 
soon  again  impeded  by  rapids,  when  they  had  to  unload  their 
canoes  and  carry  them  and  their  cargoes  for  some  distance  by 
land.  It  is  at  these  places,  called  "  portages,"  that  the  Cana- 
-dian  voyageur  exhibits  his  most  valuable  qualities ;  carrying 
heavy  burdens,  and  toiling  to  and  fro,  on  land  and  in  the  water, 
•ver  rocks  and  precipices,  among  brakes  and  brambles,  not  only 
without  a  murmur,  but  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness  and  alac- 
rity, joking  and  laughing  and  singing  scraps  of  old  French 
ditties. 

The  spirits  of  the  party,  however,  which  had  been  elated  on 
first  varying  their  journeying  from  land  to  water,  had  now  lost 
fome  of  their  baoyanoy.  Every  thing  ahead  was  wrapped  in  un« 
OMiainty.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  river  on  which  they  were 
loalii^    It  had  never  been  navigated  by  a  white  man,  nor  oould 
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they  meet  with  an  Iiidian  to  give  them  any  infonaalMNi 
iiig  it  It  kept  on  its  cuurnc  through  a  vast  wildemen  of  wBmi 
and  apparently  uniiihubited  mountains,  without  a  saTnge  f^gvm 
ujxm  itM  banks,  or  bark  upon  its  waters.  The  diSeuItiet  and 
perils  thoy  had  already  pa^f«cd.  made  them  apprehend  others  b^ 
fore  them,  that  might  cflectually  bar  their  progress.  As  tby 
i;lidcd  onward,  however,  they  regained  heart  and  hope.  The  el^ 
rout  continued  to  be  strong ;  but  it  was  steady,  and  though  th^ 
met  with  frct|uent  rapids,  none  of  them  were  bad.  Mountuns 
were  constantly  to  be  seen  in  different  directions,  bat  Bometiaei 
the  swift  river  glided  through  prairies,  and  was  bordered  by  smsD 
cotton-wood  trees  and  willows.  These  prairies  at  certain  seasons 
are  ranged  by  migratory  herds  of  the  wide-wandering  boffido, 
^lic  tracks  of  which,  though  not  of  recent  date,  were  frequently 
to  bo  seen.  Here,  too,  were  to  be  found  the  prickly  pear  or  In- 
dian fig,  a  plant  which  loves  a  more  southern  climate  On  the 
land  were  large  flights  of  magpies,  and  American  robins ;  whole 
fleets  of  ducks  and  geese  navigated  the  river,  or  flew  off  in  long 
(itreaming  files  at  the  approach  of  the  canoes ;  while  the  frequent 
establishments  of  the  painstaking  and  quiet-loving  beaver,  show- 
ed that  the  solitude  of  these  waters  was  rarely  disturbed,  even 
by  the  all-pervading  savage. 

They  had  now  come  near  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  sinee 
leaving  Fort  Henry,  yet  without  seeing  a  human  being,  or  a 
human  habitation ;  a  wild  and  desert  solitude  extended  on  either 
side  of  the  river,  apparently  almost  destitute  of  animal  life.  At 
length,  on  the  24th  of  October,  they  were  gladdened  by  the  sight 
of  some  savage  lents,  and  hastened  to  land  and  visit  them,  for 
they  were  anxious  to  procure  information  to  guide  them  on  theii 
route.  On  their  approach,  however,  the  savages  fled  in  oonster- 
nation.  They  proved  to  be  a  wandering  band  of  Shoshonies.  In 
their  tents  were  great  quantities  of  small  fish  about  two  h 
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long,  together  with  roots  and  seeds,  or  grain,  which  thej  were 
drying  for  winter  provisions.  They  appeared  to  be  destitute  of 
tools  of  any  kind,  yet  there  were  bows  and  arrows  very  well 
uade ;  the  former  were  formed  of  pine,  cedar,  .or  bone,  strength* 
cned  by  sinews,  and  the  latter  of  the  wood  of  rose-bushes,  and 
other  crooked  plants,  but  carefully  straightened,  and  tipped  with 
stone  of  a  bottle-green  color. 

There  were  also  vessels  of  willow  and  grass,  so  closely  wrought 
as  to  hold  water,  and  a  seine  neatly  made  with  meshes,  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  of  the  fibres  of  wild  flax  or  nettle.  The  humble 
effects  of  the  poor  savages  remained  unmolested  by  their  visitors, 
and  a  few  small  articles,  with  a  knife  or  two,  were  left  in  the 
oamp,  and  were  no  doubt  regarded  as  invaluable  prizes. 

Shortly  after  leaving  this  deserted  camp,  and  re-embarking 
in  the  canoes,  the  travellers  met  with  three  of  the  Snakes  on  a 
triangular  raft  made  of  flags  or  reeds ;  such  was  their  rude  mode 
of  navigating  the  river.  They  were  entirely  naked  excepting 
small  mantles  of  hare  skins  over  their  shoulders.  The  canoes 
approached  near  enough  to  gain  a  full  view  of  them,  but  they 
were  not  to  be  brought  to  a  parley. 

All  further  progress  for  the  day  was  barred  by  a  fall  in  the 
river  of  about  thirty  feet  perpendicular ;  at  the  head  of  which 
the  party  encamped  for  the  night 

The  next  day  was  one  of  excessive  toil  and  but  little  pro- 
gress :  the  river  winding  through  a  wild  rocky  country,  and  being 
interrupted  by  frequent  rapids,  among  which  the  canoes  were  in 
great  peril  On  the  succeeding  day  they  again  visited  a  camp 
of  wandering  Snakes,  but  the  inhabitants  fled  with  terror  at  the 
sight  of  a  fleet  of  canoes,  filled  with  white  men,  coming  down 
their  solitary  river. 

As  Mr.  Hunt  was  extremely  anxious  to  gain  information  oon- 
comiDg  his  routCi  he  endeavored  by  all  kinds  of  friendly  signs 
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to  entice  baek  the  fugitives.  At  length  oiM|  who  wms  on 
back,  ventured  back  with  fear  and  trembling.  He  wm 
clad,  and  in  better  condition,  than  most  of  his  Tigrmni  tribe  thit 
Mr.  Hunt  had  yet  seen.  The  chief  object  of  his  retam  ^psavrf 
to  be  to  intercede  for  a  quantity  of  dried  meat  and  aalaioii  ti0Sl| 
which  he  had  left  behind ;  on  which,  probaUy,  he  depended  tm 
his  winter's  subsistence.  The  poor  wretch  approedied  with  hmt 
tation,  the  alternate  dread  of  famine  and  of  white  men  openliqg 
upon  his  mind.  He  made  the  most  abject  signa,  imploring  Kr. 
Hunt  not  to  carry  off  his  food.  The  latter  tried  in  erery  way  Is 
reassure  him,  and  offered  him  knives  in  exchange  for  his  pi^ 
vi^fions ;  great  as  was  the  temptation,  the  poor  Snake  ooold  calj 
prevail  upon  himself  to  spare  a  part ;  keeping  a  feverish  waloh 
over  the  rest,  lest  it  should  be  taken  away.  It  was  in  vmin  Kr. 
Hunt  made  inquiries  of  him  concerning  his  route,  and  the  eousa 
of  the  river.  The  Indian  was  too  much  frightened  and  bewil- 
dered to  comprehend  him  or  to  reply ;  he  did  nothing  bat  aksr 
nately  commend  himself  to  the  protection  of  the  Good  BjHriii  and 
supplicate  Mr.  Hunt  not  to  take  away  his  fish  and  boffido  meal; 
and  in  this  state  they  left  him,  trembling  about  his  treasnrci. 

In  the  course  of  that  and  the  next  day  they  made  nearly  e^ght 
miles ;  the  river  inclining  to  the  south  of  west,  and  being  desr 
and  beautiful,  nearly  half  a  mile  m  width,  with  many  popnloni 
communities  of  the  beaver  along  its  banks.  The  28th  of  Oeto- 
ber,  however,  was  a  day  of  disaster.  The  river  again  became 
rough  and  impetuous,  and  was  chafed  and  broken  by  numerooi 
rapids.  These  grew  more  and  more  dangeroos,  and  the  utmost 
skill  was  required  to  steer  among  them.  Mr.  Crooks  was  seated 
in  the  second  canoe  of  the  squadron,  and  had  an  old  experienced 
Canadian  for  steersman,  named  Antoine  Clappine,  one  of  Ihs 
most  valuable  of  the  voyageurs.  The  leading  canoe  had  glided 
safely  among  the  turbulent  and  roaring  surges,  but  in  foUowiif 
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it,  Hr.  Crooks  peroehed  that  his  canoe  was  bearing  towards  a 
rock.  He  called  out  to  the  steersman,  but  his  warning  ?oice  was 
either  unheard  or  unheeded.  In  the  next  moment  they  struck 
upon  the  rock.  The  canoe  was  split  and  overturned.  There 
were  fire  persons  on  board.  Mr.  Crooks  and  one  of  his  compan- 
ions were  thrown  amidst  roaring  breakers  and  a  whirling  current, 
but  succeeded,  by  strong  swimming,  to  reach  the  shore.  Clappine 
and  two  others  clung  to  the  shattered  bark,  and  drifted  with  it 
to  a  rock.  The  wreck  struck  the  rock  with  one  end,  and  swing- 
ing round,  flung  poor  Clappine  off  into  the  raging  stream,  which 
swept  him  away,  and  he  perished.  His  comrades  succeeded  in 
getting  upon  the  rock,  from  whence  they  were  afterwards  taken  off 
This  disastrous  event  brought  the  whole  squadron  to  a  halt, 
and  struck  *a  chill  into  every  bosom.  Indeed,  they  had  arrived 
at  a  terrific  strait,  that  forbade  all  further  progress  in  the  canoes, 
and  dismayed  the  most  experienced  voyageur.  The  whole  body 
of  the  river  was  compressed  into  a  space  of  less  than  thirty  feet 
in  width,  between  two  ledges  of  rocks,  upwards  of  two  hundred 
feet  high,  and  formed  a  whirling  and  tumultuous  vortex,  so  fright- 
fully agitated,  as  to  reoeive  the  name  of  ^  The  Caldron  Linn." 
Beyond  this  fearfiil  abyss,  the  river  kept  raging  and  roaring  on^ 
DDtil  lost  to  sight  among  impending  preoipioesL 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Mo.  Hunt  and  hia  companions  encamped  upon  the  bord«n  of  III 
Caldron  Linn,  and  held  gloomy  counsel  as  to  their  faiur*  oouhl 
The  recent  wreck  had  dismayed  eyen  the  Yoyageort,  and  the  fall 
of  their  popular  comrade,  Clappine,  one  of  the  moat  adroit  and 
experienced  of  their  fraternity,  had  struck  sorrow  to  their  heartSi 
for,  with  all  their  levity,  these  thoughtless  beings  haTe  great  kind- 
ness towards  each  other.  * 

The  whole  distance  they  had  navigated  since  leaving  Henry's 
Fort,  was  computed  to  be  about  three  hundred  and  forty  miles ; 
strong  apprehensions  were  now  entertained  that  the  tremendous 
impediments  before  them  would  oblige  tliem  to  abandon  their 
canoes.  It  was  determined  to  send  exploring  parties  on  each 
side  of  the  river  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  possible  to  navigate 
it  further.  Accordingly,  on  the  following  morning,  three  men 
were  dispatched  along  the  south  bank,  while  Mr.  Hunt  and  three 
others,  proceeded  along  the  north.  The  two  parties  returned 
after  a  weary  scramble  among  swamps,  rocks,  and  precipioes,  and 
with  very  disheartening  accounts.  For  nearly  forty  miles  that 
they  had  explored,  the  river  foamed  and  roared  along  through  a 
deep  and  narrow  channel,  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards  wide,  which 
it  had  worn,  in  the  course  of  ages,  through  the  heart  of  a  barren 
rocky  country.  The  precipices  on  each  side,  were  often  two  and 
three  hundred  feet  higli,  sometimes  perpendicular,  and  sometimef 
overhanging,  so  that  it  was  impossible,  excepting  in  one  or  two 
places,  to  get  down  to  the  margin  of  the  stream.   Thia  dreary  strait 
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was  rendered  the  more  dangerous  by  frequent  rapids,  and  oocaBion* 
ally  perpendiculajr  falls  from  ten  to  forty  feet  in  height ;  so  that  it 
seemed  almost  hopeless  to  attempt  to  pass  the  canoes  down  it 
The  party,  however,  who  had  explored  the  south  side  of  the 
river  had  found  a  place,  about  six  miles  from  the  camp,  where 
they  thought  it  possible  the  canoes  might  be  carried  down  the 
bank  and  launched  upon  the  stream,  and  from  whence  they  might 
make  their  way  with  the  aid  of  occasional  portages.  Four  of  the 
best  canoes  were  accordingly  selected  for  the  experiment,  and 
were  transported  to  the  place  on  the  shoulders  of  sixteen  of  the 
men.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Reed  the  clerk,  and  three  men, 
were  detached  to  explore  the  river  still  further  down  than  the 
previous  scouting  parties  had  been,  and  at  the  same  time  to  look 
out  for  Indians,  from  whom  provisions  might  be  obtained,  and  a 
supply  of  horses,  should  it  be  found  necessary  to  proceed  by  land. 

The  party  who  had  been  sent  with  the  canoes  returned  on  the 
following  day,  weary  and  dejected.  One  of  the  canoes  had  been 
swept  away  with  all  the  weapons  and  effects  of  four  of  the  voy- 
ageurs,  in  attempting  to  pass  it  down  a  rapid  by  means  of  a  line. 
The  other  three  had  stuck  fEUst  among  the  rocks,  so  that  it  waa 
impossible  to  move  them ;  the  men  returned,  therefore,  in  despair, 
and  declared  the  river  ui^vigable. 

The  situation  of  the  unfortunate  travellers  was  now  gloomy 
in  the  extreme.  They  were  in  the  heart  of  an  unknown  wilder- 
ness, untraversed  as  yet  by  a  white  man.  They  were  at  a  loss 
what  route  to  take,  and  how  far  they  were  from  the  ultimate 
place  of  their  destination,  nor  could  they  meet,  in  these  uninhab- 
ited wilds,  with  any  human  being  to  give  them  information.  The 
repeated  accidents  to  their  canoes,  had  reduced  their  stock  of 
provisions  to  five  days'  allowance,  and  there  was  now  every  appear- 
anoe  of  soon  having  famine  added  to  their  other  sufferings. 

Thii  last  circumstance  rendered  it  more  perilous  to  keep 
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together  than  to  eepanta.  Aooordioglj  ifter  »  liltle 
but  bewildered  counsel,  it  was  determiLed  thai  aereral 
detachments  should  start  off  in  different  directions,  headad  hf 
the  several  partners.  Should  any  of  them  suooead  in  filing  ia 
with  friendly  Indians,  within  a  reasonable  distanoOi  and  obtain- 
ing a  supply  of  provisions  and  horses,  they  were  to  retiini  to  the 
aid  of  the  main  body :  otherwise,  they  were  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, and  shape  their  course  according  to  oirenmstanoes ;  keep- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  as  the  ultimata  point  of 
their  wayfaring.  Accordingly,  three  several  parties  set  off  fnm 
the  camp  at  Caldron  Linn,  in  opposite  direotiona  Mr.  IPU- 
Ian,  with  three  men,  kept  down  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  Mr. 
Crooks,  with  five  others,  turned  their  steps  up  it ;  retracing  by 
land  the  weary  course  they  had  made  by  water,  intending,  ahonld 
they  not  find  relief  nearer  at  hand,  to  keep  on  until  they  should 
reach  Henry's  Fort,  where  they  hoped  to  find  the  horses  they 
had  left  there,  and  to  return  with  them  to  the  main  body. 

The  third  party,  composed  of  five  men,  was  headed  by  Mr. 
M'Kentie,  who  struck  to  the  northward,  across  the  desert  plains, 
in  hopes  of  coming  upon  the  main  stream  of  the  Columbia. 

Having  seen  these  three  adventurous  bands  depart  upon  their 
forlorn  expeditions,  Mr.  Hunt  turned  his  thoughts  to  provide  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  main  body  left  to  his  charge,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  their  future  march.  There  remained  with  him  thirty- 
one  men,  beside  the  8<|uaw  and  two  children  of  Pierre  Dorion. 
There  was  no  game  to  be  met  with  in  the  neighborhood ;  but 
beavers  were  occasionally  trapped  about  the  river  banks,  which 
afforded  a  scanty  supply  of  food;  in  the  meantime  thej  oom- 
forted  themselves  that  some  one  or  other  of  the  foraging  detsdi- 
ments  would  be  successful,  and  return  with  relief 

Mr.  Hunt  now  set  to  work  with  all  diligence,  to  prepare 
cachest,  in  which  to  deposit  the  baggage  and  merchandise,  of  whisb 
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it  would  be  necessary  lo  disburden  themselves,  preparatory  to 
their  weary  march  by  land  ,  and  here  we  shall  give  a  brief  de- 
scription of  those  contriyances,  so  noted  in  the  wilderness. 

A  cache  is  a  term  common  among  traders  and  hunters,  to 
designate  a  hiding  place  for  provisions  and  effects.  It  is  derived 
from  the  French  word  cadiefy  to  conceal,  and  originated  among 
the  early  colonists  of  Canada  and  Louisiana;  but  the  secret 
depository  which  it  designates  was  in  use  among  the  aboriginals 
long  before  the  intrusion  of  the  white  men.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
only  mode  that  migratory  hordes  have  of  preserving  their  valua- 
bles from  robbery,  during  their  long  absences  from  their  villages 
or  accustomed  haunts,  on  hunting  expeditions,  or  during  the 
vicissitudes  of  war.  The  utmost  skill  and  caution  are  required 
to  render  these  places  of  concealment  invisible  to  the  lynx  eye  of 
an  Indian.  The  first  care  is  to  seek  out  a  proper  situation,  which 
is  generally  some  dry  low  bank  of  clay,  on  the  margin  of  a  water 
course.  As  soon  as  the  precise  spot  is  pitched  upon,  blankets, 
saddle-cloths,  and  other  coverings,  are  spread  over  the  surround- 
ing grass  and  bushes,  to  prevent  foot  tracks,  or  any  other  derange- 
ment ;  and  as  few  hands  as  possible  are  employed.  A  circle  of 
about  two  feet  in  diameter  is  then  nicely  cut  in  the  sod,  which  is 
carefully  removed,  with  the  loose  soil  immediately  beneath  it, 
and  laid  aside  in  a  place  where  it  will  be  safe  from  any  thing  that 
may  change  its  appearance:  The  uncovered  area  is  then  digged 
perpendicularly  to  the  depth  of  about  three  feet,  and  is  then 
gradually  widened  so  as  to  form  a  conical  chamber  six  or  seven 
feet  deep.  The  whole  of  the  earth  displaced  by  this  process, 
being  of  a  different  color  from  that  on  the  surface,  is  handed  up 
in  a  vessel,  and  heaped  into  a  skin  or  cloth,  in  which  it  is  con- 
veyed to  the  stream  and  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  current, 
thai  it  may  be  entirely  carried  off.  Should  the  cache  not  be 
formed  in  the  vicinity  of  a  stream,  the  earth  thus  thrown  up  is 
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ouried  to  a  distonee,  and  Mtttered  in  nuh  nuiiMr  m  boI  to 
leave  the  minutest  trace.  The  cave  being  formed,  ifl  mdl  Used 
with  dry  grasn,  bark,  sticlu,  and  poles,  and  ooeaaionally  a  dried 
hide.  The  property  intended  to  bo  hiddon  ia  then  lud  in,  after 
having  been  well  aired :  a  hide  is  spread  over  it,  and  dried  grai^ 
brush,  and  stonob  thrown  in,  and  trampled  down  until  the  pit  il 
filled  to  the  neck.  The  loose  soil  which  had  been  pnt  aside  ii 
then  brought  and  rammed  down  firmly,  to  prevent  its  caving  in, 
and  is  frequently  sprinkled  with  water,  to  destroy  the  8oeni|  kit 
the  wolves  and  bears  should  be  attracted  to  the  place,  and  rool 
up  the  concealed  treasure.  When  the  neck  of  the  cache  ia  nearly 
level  with  the  surrounding  surface,  the  sod  is  again  fitted  in  with 
the  utmost  exactness,  and  any  bushes,  stocks,  or  stonea,  thai  nay 
liave  originally  been  about  the  spot,  are  restored  to  their  former 
phices.  The  blankets  and  other  coverings  are  then  removed  from 
the  surrounding  hcr1)ugo :  all  tracks  are  obliterated :  the  graas 
is  gently  rained  by  the  hand  to  its  natural  position,  and  the 
minutest  chip  or  straw  is  scrupulously  gleaned  up  and  thrown 
into  the  stream.  After  all  is  done,  the  place  is  abandoned  for 
the  night,  and,  if  all  be  right  next  morning,  is  not  visited  again, 
until  there  be  a  necessity  for  reopening  the  cache.  Four  men 
are  sufficient,  in  this  way.  to  conceal  the  amount  of  three  tons 
weight  of  merchandise  in  the  course  of  two  days.  Nino  cachea 
were  rc<|uircd  to  contain  the  goods  and  baggage  which  Mr.  Hani 
found  it  necessary  to  leave  at  this  place. 

Throe  days  had  been  thus  employed  since  the  departure  of 
the  several  detachments,  when  that  of  Mr.  Crooks  unexpectedly 
made  its  appearance.  A  momentary  joy  was  diffused  throng  the 
camp,  for  they  supposed  succor  to  be  at  hand.  It  was  soon  dis- 
pelled. Mr.  Crooks  and  his  companions  had  become  completely 
disheartened  by  this  retrograde  march  through  a  bleak  and  barren 
country ;  and  had  found,  computing  from  their  progreaa  and  the 
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aooomalaiing  difficulties  besetting  overj  step,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  reach  Henry's  Fort,  and  return  to  the  main  body  in 
the  course  of  the  winter.  They  had  determined,  therefore,  to 
rejoin  their  comrades,  and  share  their  lot. 

One  avenue  of  hope  was  thus  closed  upon  the  anxious  sojourn- 
ers at  the  Caldron  Linn ;  their  main  expectation  of  relief  was 
now  from  the  two  parties  under  Reed  and  M'Lellan,  which  had 
proceeded  down  the  river ;  for,  as  to  Mr.  M'Kenzie's  detachment, 
which  had  struck  across  the  plains,  they  thought  it  would  have 
sufficient  difficulty  in  struggling  forward  through  the  trackless 
wilderness..  For  five  days  they  continued  to  support  themselves 
by  trapping  and  fishing.  Some  fish  of  tolerable  size  were  speared 
at  night  by  the  light  of  cedar  torches ;  others  that  were  very 
small,  were  caught  in  nets  with  fine  meshes.  The  product  of  their 
fishing,  however,  was  very  scanty.  Their  trapping  was  also  pre- 
earious ;  and  the  tails  and  bellies  of  the  beavers  were  dried  and 
pat  by  for  the  journey. 

At  length,  two  of  the  companions  of  Mr.  Reed  returned,  and 
were  hailed  with  the  most  anxious  eagerness.  Their  report 
served  but  to  insrease  the  general  despondency.  They  had  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Beed  for  some  distance  below  the  point  to  which  Mr. 
Hunt  had  explored,  but  had  met  with  no  Indians,  from  whom  to 
obtain  information  and  relie£  The  river  still  presented  the  same 
furious  aspect,  brawling  and  boiling  along  a  narrow  and  rugged 
channel,  between  rocks  that  rose  like  walls. 

A  lingering  hope,  which  had  been  indulged  by  some  of  the 
party,  of  proceeding  by  water,  was  now  finally  given  up :  the 
long  and  terrific  strait  of  the  river  set  all  further  progress  at 
defiance,  and  in  their  disgust  at  the  place,  and  their  vexation  at 
the  disasters  sustained  there,  they  gave  it  the  indignant,  though 
sol  veiy  decorous  appellation,  of  the  Devil's  Scuttle  Hole. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  oompanions  wii  now 
to  net  out  immediately  on  foot.  As  to  the  other  detacfameatl 
that  had  in  a  manner  gone  forth  to  seek  their  fortunes,  there  WM 
little  chance  of  their  return ;  thej  would  probablj  make  their 
own  way  through  the  wilderness.  At  any  rate,  to  linger  in  the 
vague  hope  of  relief  from  them,  would  be  to  run  the  risk  of 
perishing  with  hunger.  Besides,  the  winter  was  rapidly  ad- 
vancing, and  they  had  a  long  journey  to  make  through  an  un- 
known country,  where  all  kinds  of  perils  might  await  then- 
Tliey  were  yet,  in  fact,  a  thousand  miles  from  Astoria,  but  the 
distance  was  unknown  to  them  at  the  time :  every  thing  before 
and  around  them  was  vague  and  conjectural,  and  wore  an  aapeet 
calculated  to  inspire  despondency. 

In  abandoning  the  river,  they  would  have  to  launch  forth 
upon  vast  trackless  plains  destitute  of  all  means  of  subsistenoe, 
where  they  might  perish  of  hunger  and  thirst  A  dreary  desert 
of  sand  and  gravel  extends  from  Snake  River  almost  to  the 
Columbia.  Here  and  there  is  a  thin  and  scanty  herbage,  insuffi- 
cient for  tlie  pasturage  of  horse  or  buffalo.  Indeed  these  tree- 
less wastes  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific,  are 
even  more  desolate  and  barren  than  the  naked,  upper  prairies  on 
the  Atlantic  side ;  they  present  vast  desert  tracts  that  must  ever 
defy  cultivation,  and  interpose  dreary  and  thirsty  wilds  betwoon 
the  habitations  of  man,  in  traversing  which,  the  wandonr 
often  be  in  danger  of  perbhing. 
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Seeing  the  hopeless  character  of  these  wastes,  Mr.  Hunt  and 
his  companions  determined  to  keep  along  the  course  of  the  river, 
where  thej  would  always  have  water  at  hand,  and  would  be  able 
oocasionallj  to  procure  fish,  and  beaver,  and  might  perchance 
meet  with  Indians,  from  whom  they  could  obtain  provisions. 

They  now  made  their  final  preparations  for  the  march.  AH 
their  remaining  istock  of  provisions  consisted  of  forty  pounds  of 
Indian  corn,  twenty  pounds  of  grease,  about  five  pounds  of 
portable  soup,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dried  meat  to  allow 
each  man  a  pittance  of  five  pounds  and  a  quarter,  to  be  reserved 
for  emergencies.  This  being  properly  distributed,  they  deposited 
all  their  goods  and  superfluous  articles  in  the  caches,  taking 
nothing  with  them  but  what  was  indispensable  to  the  journey. 
With  all  their  management,  each  man  had  to  carry  twenty 
pounds'  weight  beside  his  own  articles  and  equipments. 

That  they  might  have  the  better  chance  of  procuring  subsist* 
enoe  in  the  scanty  regions  they  were  to  traverse,  they  divided 
their  party  into  two  bands,  Mr.  Hunt,  with  eighteen  men,  beside 
Pierre  Dorion  and  his  family,  was  to  proceed  down  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  while  Mr.  Crooks,  with  eighteen  men,  kept 
along  the  south  side. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  October,  the  two  parties  sepa- 
rated and  set  forth  on  their  several  courses.  Mr.  Hunt  and  his 
eompanions  followed  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which 
made  its  way  far  below  them,  brawling  at  the  foot  of  perpen- 
dicular precipices  of  solid  rock,  two  and  three  hundred  feet  higL 
For  twenty-eight  miles  that  they  travelled  this  day,  they  founds 
it  impossible  to  get  down  to  the  margin  of  the  stream.  At  th^ 
end  of  this  distance  they  encamped  for  the  night  at  a  place 
which  admitted  a  soran^bling  descent.  It  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  however,  that  they  succeeded  in  getting  up  a  kettle  of 

water  from  the  river  for  the  use  of  the  camp.     Aa  Borneo  t%VDL>^aA 
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falleD  in  the  afternoon,  they  pMscd  the  night  under  the  didier 
of  the  rocks. 

The  next  day  they  continued  thirty-two  miles  to  the  north 
west,  keeping  along  the  river,  which  still  ran  in  its  deep  eat 
chuLnol.  Here  and  there  a  sandy  beach  or  a  narrow  strip  of 
•(»il,  fringed  with  dwarf  willows,  would  extend  for  a  little  distance 
along  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  and  sometimes  a  reach  of  still  water 
would  intervene  like  a  snuKitlt  mirror  between  the  foaming  rapids. 

As  through  the  preceding  day.  they  journeyed  on  without 
finding,  except  in  one  in  stance,  any  place  where  they  eonld  get 
down  to  the  rivcr^s  edge,  and  they  were  fain  to  allay  the  thirst 
eaused  by  hard  travelling,  with  the  water  collected  in  the  hollow 
of  the  rocks. 

In  the  course  of  tlieir  march  on  the  following  morning,  they 
foil  into  a  bi'aten  hon<c  path  leading  along  the  river,  which 
showed  that  tliey  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  Indian 
village  or  cncumpnicnt.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  along  it 
when  they  met  with  two  Shoshonics.  or  Snakes.  They  approached 
with  some  appearance  of  uneasiness,  and  accosting  Mr.  Hunt, 
held  up  a  knife,  which  by  signs  they  let  him  know  they  had  re- 
ceived from  some  of  the  white  men  of  the  advance  partiea  It 
was  with  some  difficulty  that  Mr.  Hunt  prevailed  upon  one  of 
the  savages  to  conduct  him  to  the  lodges  of  his  people.  Striking 
into  a  trail  or  path  which  led  up  from  the  river,  he  guided  them 
for  some  distance  in  the  prairie,  until  they  came  in  sight  of  i 
number  of  lodges  made  of  straw,  and  shaped  like  hay  stacbi 
Their  approach,  as  on  former  occasions,  caused  the  wildeik 
affright  among  the  inhabitants.  The  women  hid  such  of  their 
children  as  were  too  large  to  be  carried,  and  too  small  to  isiku 
care  of  themselves,  under  straw,  and,  clasping  their  infknts  to 
their  breasts,  fled  across  the  prairie.  The  men  awaited  tht 
approach  of  the  st*  angers,  but  evidently  in  great  alarm. 
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Mr.  Hunt  eutercd  the  lodges,  and,  as  he  was  looking  about, 
observed  where  the  children  were  concealed;  their  black  eyes 
glistening  like  those  of  snakes,  from  beneath  the  straw.  He 
lifted  up  the  covering  to  look  at  them  ;  the  poor  little  beings  wer9 
horribly  frightened,  and  their  fathers  stood  trembling,  as  if  a 
beast  of  prey  were  about  to  pounce  upon  the  brood. 

The  friendly  manner  of  Mr.  Hunt  soon  dispelled  these  ap> 
prehensions;  he  succeeded  in  purchasing  some  excellent  dried 
salmon,  and  a  dog,  an  animal  much  esteemed  as  food,  by  the  na- 
tives ;  and  when  he  returned  to  the  river  one  of  the  Indians  ac- 
companied him.  He  now  came  to  where  lodges  were  frequent 
along  the  banks,  and,  after  a  day's  journey  of  twenty-six  miles  to 
the  northwest,  encamped  in  a  populous  neighborhood.  Fort^  or 
fifty  of  the  natives  soon  visited  the  camp,  conducting  themselves 
in  A  very  amicable  manner.  They  were  well  clad,  and  all  had 
buffalo  robes,  which  they  procured  from  some  of  the  hunting 
tribes  in  exchange  for  salmon.  Their  habitations  were  very  com- 
fortable ;  each  had  its  pile  of  wormwood  at  the  door  for  fuel,  and 
within  was  abundance  of  salmon,  some  fresh,  but  the  greater  part 
cured.  When  the  white  men  visited  the  lodges,  however,  the  wo- 
men and  children  hid  themselves  through  fear.  .  Among  the  sup 
plies  obtained  here  were  two  dogs,  on  which  our  travellers  break* 
fasted,  and  found  them  to  be  very  excellent,  well-flavored,  and 
hearty  food. 

In  the  course  of  the  three  following  days  they  made  about 
sixty-three  miles,  generally  in  a  northwest  direction.  They  met 
with  many  of  the  natives  in  their  straw-built  cabins  who  received 
them  without  alann.  About  their  dwellings  were  immense  quan- 
tities of  the  heads  and  skins  of  salmon,  the  best  part  of  which 
had  been  cured,  and  hidden  in  the  ground.  The  women  were 
badly  clad ;  the  children  worse ;  their  garments  were  buffalo  robes, 
or  the  skins  of  foxes,  wolves,  haret  and  badgers,  and  sometimes 
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the  akini  of  duekR,  m>wcd  together,  with  the  planage  on.  Most 
of  the  skins  muRt  have  bc<*n  procured  by  traffic  with  other  trifaeii 
or  in  distant  hunting  excursions;  for  the  naked  prairiee  in  the 
Doighborhoud  afforded  few  animals,  excepting  horses,  which  were 
abundant  There  were  signs  of  buffaloes  baring  been  therOi  bst 
a  long  time  before. 

On  the  15th  of  November  they  made  twenty-eight  miles  along 
the  river,  which  was  entirely  free  from  rapids.  The  shores  were 
lined  with  dead  salmon,  which  tainted  the  whole  atmosphere. 
The  natives  whom  they  met  spoke  of  Mr.  Keed*s  party  having 
passed  through  that  neighborhood.  In  the  course  of  the  day 
Mr.  Hunt  saw  a  few  horses,  but  the  owners  of  them  took  care  to 
hurrjr  thcni  out  of  the  way.  All  the  provisions  they  were  aUs 
to  procure,  were  two  dogs  and  a  salmon.  On  the  following  day 
tlicy  were  still  worse  off,  having  to  sultsist  on  parched  com,  and 
the  remains  of  their  dried  meat.  The  river  this  day  had  resumed 
its  turbulent  cliaractcr.  forcing  its  way  through  a  narrow  channel 
between  steep  rocks,  and  down  violent  rapids.  They  made  twenty 
miles  over  a  rugged  road,  gradually  approaching  a  mountain  in 
the  northwest,  covered  with  snow,  which  had  been  in  sight  for 
three  days  past. 

On  the  1 7th  they  met  with  several  Indians,  one  of  whom  had 
a  horse.  Mr.  Hunt  was  extremely  desirous  of  obtaining  it  as  a 
pack-horse;  for  the  men,  worn  down  by  fatigue  and  hanger, 
found  the  loads  of  twenty  pounds'  weight  which  they  had  to 
carry,  daily  growing  heavier  and  more  galling.  The  Indian^ 
however,  along  this  river,  were  never  willing  to  part  with  their 
horses,  having  none  to  spare.  The  owner  of  the  steed  in  quest* 
tion  seemed  proof  against  all  temptation  ;  article  after  article  of 
great  value  in  Indian  eyes  was  offered  and  refused.  The  charms 
of  an  old  tin-kettle,  however,  were  irresistible,  and  a  bargain  was 
concluded. 
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A  greftt  part  of  the  following  morning  was  consumed  in  light- 
ening the  packages  of  the  men  and  arranging  the  load  for  the 
horse.  At  this  encampment  there  was  no  wood  for  fuel,  eyen  the 
wormwood  on  which  they  had  freqaentlj  depended,  having  disap* 
peared.  For  the  two  last  days  they  had  made  thirty  milee  to  the 
northwest 

On  the  19th  of  NoTcmber,  Mr.  Hunt  was  lucky  enough  to 
purchase  another  horse  fbr  his  own  use,  giving  in  exchange  a 
tomahawk,  a  knife,  a  fire  steel,  and  some  beads  and  gartering. 
In  an  evil  hour,  however,  he  took  the  advice  of  the  Indians  to 
abandon  the  river,  and  follow  a  road  or  trail,  leading  into  the 
prairies.  He  soon  had  cause  to  repent  the  change.  The  road 
led  across  a  dreary  waste,  without  .verdure ;  and  where  there  was 
neither  fountain,  nor  pool,  nor  running  stream.  The  men  now 
began  to  experience  the  torments  of  thirst,  aggravated  by  their 
usual  diet  of  dried  fish.  The  thirst  of  the  Canadian  voyageurs 
became  so  insupportable  as  to  drive  them  to  the  most  revolting 
means  of  allaying  it.  For  twenty-five  miles  did  they  toil  on 
across  this  dismal  desert,  and  laid  themselves  down  at  night, 
parched  and  disconsolate,  beside  their  wormwood  fires ;  looking 
forward  to  still  greater  sufferings  on  the  following  day.  Fortu* 
uately  it  began  to  rain  in  the  night,  to  their  infinite  relief;  the 
water  soon  collected  in  puddles  and  afforded  them  delicious 
draughts. 

Refreshed  in  this  manner,  they  resumed  their  wayfaring  as 
soon  as  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  gave  light  enough  for  them  to 
giee  their  path.     The  rain  continued  all  day  so  that  they  no  longer 

m 

suffered  from  thirst,  but  hunger  took  its  place,  for,  after  travel- 
ling thirty-three  miles  they  had  nothing  to  sup  on  but  a  little 
parched  com. 

The  next  day  brought  them  to  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  little 
stream,  running  to  the  west,  and  fringed  with  groves  of  oot(on- 
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wood  And  willow.  On  its  borders  wan  an  Indian  eamp^  with  a 
frrcat  many  horses  grating  aroand  it  The  inhaUtanta,  too,  ap- 
pearod  to  be  better  clad  than  usual.  The  scene  was  altogether 
a  cheering  one  to  the  poor  half-famished  wanderers.  Thoj  lia^ 
toned  to  the  lodges,  but  on  arriving  at  them,  met  with  a  dieok 
that  at  first  dampened  their  cheerfulness.  An  Indian  immedi- 
stdj  laid  claim  to  the  horse  of  Mr.  Hnnt,  saying  that  it  had 
been  stolen  from  him.  There  was  no  disproving  a  fftot,  anpported 
by  numerous  bystanders,  and  which  the  horsestealing  habits  of 
the  Indians  rendered  but  too  probable ;  so  Mr.  Hunt  relinqoiahed 
his  steed  to  the  claimant ;  not  being  able  to  retain  him  by  a  aeoond 
purchase. 

At  this  place  they  encamped  for  the  night,  and  made  a  sump* 
tuous  repast  upon  fish  and  a  couple  of  dogs,  procured  from  their 
Indian  neighbors.  The  next  day  they  kept  along  the  river,  but 
came  to  a  halt  after  ten  miles'  march,  on  account  of  the  rain. 
Here  they  again  got  a  supply  of  fish  and  dogs  from  the  natives ; 
and  two  of  the  men  were  fortunate  enough  each  to  got  a  horse  in 
exchange  for  a  buffalo  robe.  One  of  these  men  was  Pierre  Dorioni 
the  half-breed  interpreter,  to  whose  suffering  family  the  horse  was 
a  most  timely  ac(|uisition.  And  here  wc  cannot  but  notice  the 
wonderful  patience,  perseverance,  and  hardihood  of  the  Indian 
women,  as  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  the  poor  squaw  of  the 
interpreter.  She  was  now  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  and 
had  two  children  to  take  care  of ;  one  four,  and  the  other  two 
years  of  age.  The  latter  of  course  she  had  frequently  to  carry 
on  her  back,  in  addition  to  the  burden  usually  imposed  upon  the 
squaw,  yet  she  had  borne  all  her  hardships  without  a  murmur, 
and  throughout  this  weary  and  painful  journey  had  kept  paoe 
with  the  best  of  the  pedestrians.  Indeed  on  various  oeoaaiona  in 
the  course  of  this  enterprise,  she  displayed  a  force  of  oharaetor 
that  won  the  respect  and  applause  of  the  white  men 
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Mr.  Hani  endeaTored  to  gather  some  information  from  these 
Indians  concerning  the  country,  and  the  course  of  the  rivers. 
His  communications  with  them  had  to  .be  by  signs,  and  a  few 
words  which  he  had  learnt,  and  of  course  were  extremely  vague. 
All  that  he  could  learn  from  them  was,  that  the  great  river,  the 
Columbia,  was  still  &r  distant,  but  he  could  ascertain  nothing  as 
to  the  route  he  ought  to  take  to  arrive  at  it.  For  the  two  follow- 
ing days  they  continued  westward  upwards  of  forty  miles  along 
the  little  stream,  until  they  crossed  it  just  before  its  junction 
with  Snake  River,  which  they  found  still  running  to  the  north. 
Before  them  was  a  wintry-looking  mountain  covered  with,  snow 
on  all  sides. 

In  three  days  more  they  made  about  seventy  miles ;  fording 
two  small  rivers,  the  waters  of  which  were  very  cold.  Provisions 
were  extremely  scarce ;  their  chief  sustenance  was  portable  soup ; 
a  meagre  diet  for  weary  pedestrians. 

On  the  27th  of  November  the  river  led  them  into  the  moun- 
tains through  a  rocky  defile  where  there  was  scarcely  roon^  to 
pass.  They  were  frequently  obliged  to  unload  the  horses  to  get 
them  by  the  narrow  places  ;  and  sometimes  to  wade  through  the 
water  in  getting  round  rocks  and  butting  cli£fs.  All  their  food 
this  day  was  a  beaver  which  they  had  caught  the  night  before ;  by 
evening,  the  cravings  of  hunger  were  so  sharp,  and  the  prospect 
of  any  supply  among  *the  mountains  so  &int,  that  they  had  to  kill 
one  of  the  horses.  ^  The  men,"  says  Mr.  Hunt  in  his  journal, 
^  find  the  meat  very  good,  and  indeed,  so  should  I,  were  it  not  for 
the  attachment  I  have  to  the  animaL" 

Early  in  the  following  day,  after  proceedmg  ten  miles  to  the 
north,  they  came  to  two  lodges  of  Shoshonies,  who  seemed  in 
nearly  as  great  an  extremity  as  themselves,  having  just  killed  two 
borses  for  food.  They  had  no  other  provisions  excepting  the  seed 
of  a  weed  which  they  gather  in  great  quantities,  and  pound  fine. 
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It  resembles  bcnip-Bei.il.     Mr.  Hunt  purchued  a  hag  of  jL  t 
also  some  small  pieces  of  horse  flesh,  which  ho  began  to  reli^ 
proDOUncing  them  "  fut  and  tender." 

From  these  Indians  he  received  isformaUon  that  t 
vhite  men  hud  gone  down  the  river,  eome  one  side,  and  ■ 
many  on  the  other ;  these  lost  he  concluded  to  be  Mr  Creoles 
and  his  party.  He  was  thus  released  froir  much  anxiety  abctiC 
their  aafety,  especially  as  the  Indians  spoke  of  Mr.  ' 
having  one  of  his  dogs  yet,  which  showed  that  he  and  liU  a 
not  been  reduced  to  extremity  ,of  hunger. 

As  Mr.  Hunt  feared  that  be  might  be  several  days  ii 
through  this  mouutain  dt;Gle,  and  run  the  risk  of  famit 
camped  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Indians,  for  the  pnrpc 
bartering  with  them  for  a  borse.  The  evening  waa  expended  if 
i&efiectual  trials.  Ho  offered  a  gun,  a  buffalo  robe,  and  Tariou 
other  articles.  The  poor  fcUowB  had,  probably,  like  himself  tkc 
fear  of  starvation  before  their  eyes.  At  length  the  women,  kan- 
ing  the  object  of  bia  pressing  solicitations,  and  tumpting  oBtn, 
set  np  Bucb  a  t«rrible  hue  and  cry,  that  he  waa  ^rly  howled  ■ 
Molded  from  the  gronnd. 

The  next  morning  early,  the  Indians  seemed  very  deain 
get  rid  of  their  visitors,  fearing,  probably,  for  the  safety  of  (1 
horses.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Hunt's  inquiries  about  the  mountaiiii, 
Ihey  told  him  that  he  would  have  to  slecpbnt  three  nights  it 
among  them  ;  and  that  six  days'  travelling  would  lake  him  to  ll 
falls  of  the  Columbia ;  information  in  which  he  put  nu  faitii,|l 
lieving  it  was  only  given  to  induce  him  to  set  forwaH.  Tin 
he  waa  told,  were  the  last  Snakes  be  would  meet  witk,  and  ll 
he  would  soon  come  to  a  nation  called  Sciatogas. 

Forward  then  did  he  proceed  on  his  tedious  jonrtwy,  «li 
at  every  step  grew  more  painfuL  The  road  oonttnuud  fer  ^ 
days,  through  narrow  defiles,  where  they  were  ropeatc41jr  oi 
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to  snlotd  the  horsea.  Sometimes  the  riyer  passed  through  such 
roeky  chasms  and  under  snch  steep  precipices  that  they  had  to 
letTe  it,  and  make  their  way,  with  excessiye  labor,  oyer  immensa 
hillB,  ahnost  impassable  for  horses.  On  some  of  these  hills  wera 
I  Um  pine  trees,  and  their  summits  were  coyered  with  snow.  On 
Im  Beoond  day  of  this  scramble  one  of  the  hunters  killed  a  black- 
tttled  deer,  which  afforded  the  half-staryed  trayellers  a  sump« 
teOQB  repast.  Their  progress  these  two  days  was  twenty  eight 
niles,  a  little  to  the  north?rard  of  east. 

The  month  of  December  set  in  drearily,  with  rain  in  the  yal* 
loyi,  tnd  snow  upon  the  hills.  They  had  to  climb  a  mountain 
vHh  snow  to  the  midleg,  which  increased  their  painful  toil.  A 
nudl  beayer  supplied  them  with  a  scanty  meal,  which  they  eked 
oat  with  frozen  blackberries,  haws,  and  choke-cherries,  which 
they  fonnd  in  the  course  of  their  scrambla  Their  journey  this 
^J) though  excessiyely  fatiguing,  was  but  thirteen  miles;  and 
iU  the  next  day  they  had  to  remain  encamped,  not  being  able  to 
lee  half  a  mile  ahead,  on  account  of  a  snow-storm.  Having 
nothing  else  to  eat,  they  were  compelled  to  kill  another  of  their 
horses.  The  next  day  they  resumed  their  march  in  snow  and 
nin,  bat  with  all  their  efforts  could  only  get  forward  nine  miles, 
^Qg  for  a  part  of  the  distance  to  unload  the  horses  and  carry 
the  packs  themselves.  On  the  succeeding  morning  they  were 
ohliged  to  leave  the  river,  and  scramble  up  the  hills.  From  the 
luinmit  of  these,  they  got  a  wide  view  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, md  it  was  a  prospect  almost  sufficient  to  make  them  despair 
In  every  direction  they  beheld  snowy  mountains,  partially 
•prinkled  with  pines  and  other  evergreens,  and  spreading  a  desert 
wd  toilsome  world  around  them.  The  wind  howled  over  the 
Metk  and  ¥rintry  landscape,  and  seemed  to  penetrate  to  the  mar- 
row of  their  bones.  They  waded  on  through  the  snow,  which  at 
'^  step  was  more  than  knee  deep. 

13* 
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Aftor  toiliug  in  this  waj  all  dmj,  tLoj  had  tlia 
to  find  that  they  were  but  four  milci  distant  firom  the  eneaap 
ment  of  the  preceding  night,  such  was  the  meandering  of  ike 
river  among  these  dismal  hills.  Pinched  with  fiunine,  mrhanste^ 
with  fatigue,  with  oyening  approaching,  and  a  wintry  wild  still 
lengthening  as  they  advanced  ;  they  began  to  look  forward  with 
sad  forebodings  to  the  night's  exposure  upon  this  frightftd  waste. 
Fortunately  they  succeeded  in  reaching  a  cluster  of  pines  about 
Buusot.  Their  axes  were  immediately  at  work ;  they  cut  down 
trees,  piled  them  up  in  great  heaps,  and  soon  had  huge  fires  ''to 
cheer  their  cold  and  hungry  hearts." 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  it  again  iK^gan  to  snow, 
and  at  daybreak  they  found  themselves,  as  it  were,  in  a  cloud ; 
scarcely  being  able  to  distinguish  objects  at  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  yards.  Guiding  themselves  by  the  sound  of  running 
water,  they  set  out  for  the  river,  and  by  slipping  and  sliding  caor 
trived  to  get  down  to  its  bank.  One  of  the  horses,  missing  bis 
footing,  rolled  down  several  hundred  yards  with  his  load,  but  sus- 
tained no  injury.  The  weather  in  the  valley  was  less  rigorous 
than  on  the  hilb.  The  snow  lay  but  ankle  deep,  and  there  was  a 
quiet  rain  now  falling.  After  creeping  along  for  six  miles,  they 
oncamped  on  the  border  of  the  river.  Being  utterly  dertitate  <d 
provisions,  they  were  again  compelled  to  kill  one  of  their  horses 
to  appease  their  fiunishing  hunger. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

The  Wftndercrs  had  now  accomplished  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  miles  of  their  dreary  journey  since  leaving  the  Caldron  Linn, 
how  much  further  they  had  yet  to  travel,  and  what  hardships  to 
encounter,  no  one  knew. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  December,  they  left  their  dismal 
encampment,  but  had  scarcely  begun  their  march,  when,  to  their 
surprise,  they  beheld  a  party  of  white  men  coming  up  along  the 
opposite  bank  ef  the  river.  As  they  drew  nearer,  they  were  re- 
cognised for  Mr.  Crooks  and  his  companions.  When  they  came' 
opposite,  and  could  make  themselves  heard  across  the  murmuring 
of  the  river,  their  first  cry  was  for  food ;  in  fact,  they  were  almost 
starved.  Mr.  Hunt  immediately  returned  to  the  camp,  and  had 
a  kind  of  canoe  made  out  of  the  skin  of  the  horse,  killed  on  the 
preceding  night  This  was  done  after  the  Indian  fiishion,  by 
drawing  up  the  edges  of  the  skin  with  thongs,  and  keeping  them 
distended  by  sticks  or  thwarts  pieces.  In  this  frail  bark,  8arde- 
pie,  one  of  the  Canadians,  carried  over  a  portion  of  the  flesh  of 
the  horse  to  the  famishing  party  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and  brought  back  with  him  Mr.  Crooks,  and  the  Canadian,  Le 
Cl3rc.  The  forlorn  and  wasted  looks,  and  starving  condition  of 
these  two  men,  struck  dismay  to  the  hearts  of  Mr.  Hunt's  follow- 
ers. They  had  been  accustomed  to  each  other's  appearance,  and 
to  the  gradual  operation  of  hunger  and  hardship  upon  their 
frames,  but  the  change  in  the  looks  of  these  men,  since  last  they 
murted,  was  a  typo  of  the  famine  and  desolation  of  the  land ;  and 
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thej  now  began  to  indulge  (he  horrible  prceentimeni  thst  tiM| 
would  all  Btarve  together,  or  be  reduced  to  the  direfiil  allenMtni 
of  casting  lots  I 

When  Mr.  Crooks  had  appeased  his  hanger,  he  gaTO  Mr. 
Hunt  some  account  of  his  wayfaring.  On  the  side  of  the  riTVj 
along  which  he  had  kept,  he  had  met  with  but  few  Indimna,  tmi 
those  were  too  miserably  poor  to  yield  much  assbtanoa  For  tht 
first  eighteen  days  after  leaving  the  Caldron  Linn,  he  and  bii  mm 
had  been  confined  to  half  a  meal  in  twcnty-lbar  honra ;  for  three 
days  following,  they  had  subsisted  on  a  single  beaver,  a  few  wild 
cherries,  and  the  soles  of  old  moccasons ;  and  for  the  laat  ni 
days,  their  only  animal  food  had  been  the  oaroaas  of  a  dog.  They 
had  been  three  days'  journey  further  down  the  rirer  than  Mr. 
Hunt,  always  keeping  as  near  to  its  banks  as  possible,  and  fre* 
quently  climbing  over  sharp  and  rocky  ridges  that  projeeled  into 
the  stream.  At  length  they  had  arrived  to  where  the  mountaini 
increased  in  height,  and  came  closer  to  the  river,  with  perpendi- 
cular precipices,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  keep  along  the 
stream.  The  river  here  rushed  with  incredible  velocity  through 
a  defile  not  more  than  thirty  yards  wide,  where  cascades  and 
rapids  succeeded  each  other  almost  without  intermission.  Even 
had  the  opposite  banks,  therefore,  been  such  as  to  permit  a  eon- 
tinuance  of  their  journey,  it  would  have  been  madness  to  attempt 
to  pass  the  tumultuous  current,  either  on  rafts  or  otherwise.  Still 
bent,  however,  on  pushing  forward,  they  attempted  to  climb  the 
opposing  mountains ;  and  struggled  on  through  the  snow  for  half 
a  day  until,  coming  to  where  they  could  command  a  prospect, 
thoy  found  that  they  were  not  half  way  to  the  summit,  and  that 
mountain  upon  mountain  lay  piled  beyond  them,  in  wintry  deso- 
lation. Famished  and  emaoiatcd  as  they  were,  to  continue  fSDr" 
ward  would  be  to  perish ;  their  only  chance  seemed  to  be  la 
regain  the  river,  and  retrace  their  <>tcps  up  itH  bai.ks     It 
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IhiB  forkxrii  and  retrograde  march  that  they  had  met  Mr.  Hanc 
and  his  party. 

Mr.  Crooks  alao  gave  information  of  some  others  of  their  fel 
low  adTentorers.  He  had  spoken  several  days  previously  with 
Mr.  &eed  and  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  who  with  their  men  were  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  where  it  was  impossible  to  get  over  to 
them.  They  informed  him  that  Mr.  M'Lellan  had  struck  across 
from  the  little  river  above  the  mountains,  in  the  hope  of  falling 
in  with  some  of  the  tribe  of  Flatheads,  who  inhabit  the  western 
skirts  of  the  Bocky  range.  As  the  companions  of  Reed  and 
M'Kensie  were  picked  men,  and  had  found  provisions  more  abun- 
dant on  their  side  of  the  river,  they  were  in  better  condition,  and 
more  ftted  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  of  the  country,  than 
thoee  of  Mr.  Crooks,  and  when  he  lost  sight  of  them,  were  push- 
ing onward,  down  the  course  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Hunt  took  a  night  to  revolve  over  his  critical  situation, 
and  to  determine  what  was  to  be  done.     No  time  was  to  be  lost ; 
he  had  twenty  men  and  more,  in  his  own  party,  to  provide  for, 
and  Mr.  Crooks  and  his  men  to  relieve.     To  linger  would  be  to 
BUrY&    The  idea  of  retracing  his  steps  was  intolerable,  and,  not- 
withstanding all  the  discouraging  accounts  of  the  ruggedness  of 
the  monntains  lower  down  the  river,  he  would  have  been  disposed 
to  attempt  them,  but  the  depth  of  the  snow  with  which  they 
were  covered,  deterred  him ;    having   already  experienced  the 
UQposbibility  of  forcing  his  way  against  such  an  impediment. 
The  only  alternative,  therefore,  appeared  to  be,  to  return  and 
•    ^  the  Indian  bands  scattered  along  the  small  rivers  above  the 
''^OQntains.      Perhaps,  from   some  of  these  he  might   procure 
^ones  enough  to  support  him  until  he  could  reach  the  Columbia; 
"^  he  still  cherished  the  hope  of  arriving  at  that  river  in  the 
^^^J^  of  the  winter,  though  he  was  apprehensive  that  few  of  Mr. 
Croeks'  party  would  be  sufficiently  strong  to  follow  him.     Even 
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in  adopting  (his  couno,  he  had  to  make  up  hit  wSnA  to  tti 
oGrtaiiity  of  scvGral  days  of  famine  at  the  outset,  for  it  would  tiki 
that  time  to  roach  the  lout  Indian  lodges  from  whieh  ha  had 
parted,  and  until  they  should  arrive  there,  his  people  would  han 
nothing  to  subsist  upon  but  haws  and  wild  berries,  excepting  one 
miserable  horse,  which  was  little  better  than  skin  and  bona 

After  a  night  of  sleepless  cogitation,  Mr.  Hum  announoed  Is 
his  men  the  dreary  alternative  he  had  adopted,  and  prepaimtioM 
were  made  to  take  Mr.  Crooks  and  Le  Clero  across  the  riio^ 
frith  the  remainder  of  the  meat,  as  the  other  party  were  to  keep 
up  along  the  opposite  bank.  The  skin  canoe  had  unfortunately 
been  lost  in  the  night;  a  raft  was  constructed,  therefore,  after  the 
manner  of  the  natives,  of  bundles  of  willows,  but  it  eould  not  be 
floated  across  the  impetuous  current.  The  men  were  direoted, 
in  consctiuencc,  to  keep  on  along  the  river  by  themselves,  whili 
Mr.  Crooks  and  Lc  Clerc  would  proceed  with  Mr.  Hunt  They 
all,  then,  took  up  their  retrograde  march  with  drooping  spirits. 

In  a  little  while,  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Crooks  and  Le  Clero 
were  so  feeble  as  to  walk  with  difficulty,  so  that  Mr.  Hunt  wai 
obliged  to  retard  his  pace,  that  they  might  keep  up  with  him. 
His  men  grew  impatient  at  the  delay.  They  murmured  that 
they  had  a  long  and  desolate  region  to  traverse,  before  they 
could  arrive  at  the  point  where  they  might  expect  to  find  horses; 
that  it  was  impossible  for  Crooks  and  Le  Clere,  in  their  feebls 
condition,  to  get  over  it ;  that  to  remain  with  them  would  only 
be  to  starve  in  their  company.  They  importuned  Mr.  Hunt, 
therefore,  to  leave  these  unfortunate  men  to  their  fate,  and  think 
only  of  the  safety  of  himself  and  his  party.  Finding  him  not  to 
be  moved  either  by  entreaties  or  their  clamors,  they  began  to 
proceed  without  him,  singly  and  in  parties.  Among  those  whs 
thus  went  off  was  Pierre  Dorion,  the  interpreter.  Pierre  owned 
the  only  remaining  horse ;  which  was  now  a  mere  skeleton     Mr. 
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flunt  hftd  suggested,  in  their  present  extremity,  that  it  should 
De  killed  for  food;  to  which  the  half-breed  flatly  refused  his 
assent,  and  cudgelling  the  miserable  animal  forward,  pushed  on 
sullenly,  with  the  air  of  a  man  doggedly  determined  to  quarrel 
for  his  right  In  this  way  Mr.  Hunt  saw  his  men,  one  after 
another,  break  away,  until  but  five  remained  to  bear  him  company, 
On  the  following  morning,  another  raft  was  made,  on  which 
Mr.  Crooks  and  Le  Olero  again  attempted  to  ferry  themselves 
across  the  riyer,  but  after  repeated  trials,  had  to  give  up  in 
despair.  This  caused  additional  delay:  after  which,  they  con- 
tinued to  crawl  forward  at  a  snail's  pace.  Some  of  the  men  who 
bad  remained  with  Mr.  Hunt  now  became  impatient  of  these 
incumbrances,  and  urged  him,  clamorously,  to  push  forward, 
crying  out  that  they  should  all  starve.  The  night  which 
succeeded  was  intensely  cold,  so  that  one  of  the  men  was  severely 
frost-bitten.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  Mr.  Crooks  was  taken 
ill,  and  in  the  morning  was  still  more  incompetent  to  travel. 
Their  situation  was  now  desperate,  for  their  stock  of  provisions 
was  reduced  to  three  beaver  skins.  Mr.  Hunt,  therefore,  re- 
solved to  push  on,  overtake  his  people,  and  insist  upon  having 
the  horse  of  Pierre  Dorion  sacrificed  f^r  the  relief  of  all  handa 
Accordingly,  he  left  two  of  his  men  to  help  Crooks  and  Le  Clero 
on  their  way,  giving  them  two  of  the  beaver  skins  for  their 
support ;  the  remaining  skin  he  retained,  as  provision  for  himself 
•ad  the  three  other  men  who  struok  forward  with  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXXYL 

All  that  day.  Mr.  Hunt  and  hia  three  comradtii  traTeDcd  witt 
oat  eating.  At  night  they  made  a  tantaliiing  sapper  on  thdf 
beaver  akin,  and  were  nearly  exhausted  by  hanger  and  eold.  Thi 
next  day,  December  1 0th,  they  overtook  the  advance  party,  vhs 
were  all  as  much  famished  as  themselves,  some  of  them  not  hav- 
ing eaten  since  the  morning  of  the  seventh.  Mr  Hunt  now  pro- 
posed the  sacrifice  of  Pierre  Dorion's  skeleton  horse.  Here  he 
again  met  with  positive  and  vehement  opposition  from  the  half- 
breed,  who  was  too  sullen  and  vindictive  a  fellow  to  be  easily  deah 
with.  What  was  singular,  the  men,  though  suffering  such  pinch- 
ing hunger,  interfered  in  favor  of  the  horse.  They  represented, 
that  it  was  better  to  keep  on  as  long  as  possible  without  resorting 
to  this  last  resource.  Possibly  the  Indians,  of  whom  they  were 
in  quest,  might  have  sliiftcd  their  encampment,  in  which  case  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  kill  the  horse  to  escape  starvation.  Mr. 
Hunt,  therefore,  was  prevailed  upon  to  grant  Pierre  Dorion's 
horse  a  reprieve 

Fortunately,  they  had  not  proceeded  much  further,  wheoi 
towards  evening,  they  came  in  sight  of  a  lodge  of  Shoshoniea, 
with  a  number  of  horses  grazing  around  it  The  sight  was  as 
unexpected  as  it  was  joyous.  Having  seen  no  Indians  in  this 
neighborhood  as  they  passed  down  the  river ;  they  must  hava 
subsequently  come  out  from  among  the  mountains.  Mr.  Hant| 
who  first  descried  them,  checked  the  eagerness  of  his  oompanioni^ 
knowing  the  unwillingness  of  these  Indians  to  part  with  thenr 
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norses,  and  their  aptness  to  harry  them  off  and  conceal  them,  in 
case  of  an  akrm.  This  was  no  time  to  risk  such  a  disappoint* 
ment  Approaching,  therefore,  stealthily  and  silently,  they  came 
upon  the  savages  by  surprise,  who  fled  in  terror.  Five^of  their 
horses  were  eagerly  seized,  and  one  was  dispatched  upon  the  spot 
The  carcass  was  immediately  cnt  up,  and  a  part  of  it  hastily 
cooked  and  ravenously  devoured.  A  man  was  now  sent  on  horse- 
back with  a  supply  of  the  flesh  to  Mr.  Crooks  ifnd  his  compan- 
ions. He  reached  them  in  the  night;  they  were  so  famished 
that  the  supply  sent  them  seemed  but  to  aggravate  their  hunger, 
and  they  were  almost  tempted  to  kill  and  eat  the  horse  that  had 
brought  the  messenger.  Availing  themselves  of  the  assistance 
of  the  animal,  they  reached  the  camp  early  in  the  morning. 

On  arriving  there,  Mr.  Crooks  was  shocked  to  find  that,  while 
the  people  on  this  side  of  the  river,  were  amply  supplied  with 
provisions,  none  had  been  sent  to  his  own  forlorn  and  famishing 
men  on  the  opposite  bank.  He  immediately  caused  a  skin  cano^ 
to  be  constructed,  and  called  out  to  his  men  to  fill  their  caF«p» 
kettles  with  water  and  hang  them  over  the  fire,  that  no  time 
might  be  lost  in  cooking  the  meat  the  moment  it  should  be  re- 
ceived. The  river  was  so  narrow,  though  deep,  that  every  thing 
could  be  distinctly  heard  and  seen  across  it.  The  kettles  were 
placed  on  the  fire,  and  the  water  was  boiling  by  the  time  the 
canoe  was  completed.  When  all  was  ready,  however,  no  one 
would  undertake  to  ferry  the  meat  across.  A  vague,  and  almost 
superstitious  terror  had  infected  the  minds  of  Mr.  Hunt's  fol' 
lowers,  enfeebled  and  rendered  imaginative  of  horrors  by  the  dis- 
mal scenes  and  sufferings  through  which  they  had  passed.  They 
regarded  the  haggard  crew,  hovering  like  spectres  of  famine  on 
the  opposite  bank,  with  indefinite  feelings  of  awe  and  apprehen 
iion  ;  as  if  something  deeiperate  and  dangerous  was  to  be  feared 
firom  them* 
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Mr  Grooki  tried  in  vain  to  reuon  or  bImbm  th«Bi  out  dUk 
siugaUr  state  of  mind.  He  then  attempted  to  naTigate  the  eaMi 
himaelf.  but  found  his  strength  incompetent  to  braTe  the  impet» 
0118  eurrent  The  good  feelings  of  Ben  Jones,  the  Keninekiaai 
at  length  overcame  his  fears,  and  he  ventared  over.  The  sopplj 
he  brought  was  recciyed  with  trembling  avidity.  A  poor  Can» 
dian,  however,  named  Jean  Baptiste  Provost,  whom  famine  had 
rendered  wild  and  desperate,  ran  frantically  about  the  bftnk,  afUr 
Jones  had  returned,  crying  out  to  Mr.  Ilunt  to  send  the  eanoe 
for  him,  and  take  him  from  that  horrible  region  of  (amine,  de- 
claring that  otherwise  he  would  never  march  another  atep,  bil 
would  lie  down  there  and  die. 

The  canoe  was  shortly  sent  over  again,  under  tne  manage- 
ment of  Joseph  Dolaunay,  with  further  supplies.  Provost  im- 
mediately pressed  forward  to  euibark.  Delauuay  refused  to  admit 
liiui,  telling  hiin  that  there  was  now  a  sufficient  supply  of  meat 
CD  his  side  of  the  river.  He  replied  that  it  was  not  cooked,  and 
he  should  star^'c  before  it  was  ready ;  he  implored,  therefore,  to 
be  taken  where  he  could  get  somethiug  to  appease  his  hunger  im- 
mediately. Finding  the  cauoe  putting  off  without  him,  be  forced 
himself  aboard.  As  he  drew  near  the  opposite  shore,  and  beheld 
meat  roasting  before  the  fire,  he  jumped  up,  ahouted,  clapped  his 
hands,  and  danced  in  a  delirium  of  joy,  until  he  upset  the  canoe. 
The  poor  wretch  was  swept  away  by  the  current  and  drowned,  and 
it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  Delaunay  reached  the  shore. 

Mr.  Hunt  now  sent  all  his  men  forward  exeepting  two  or 
three.  In  the  evening,  he  caused  another  horse  to  be  killed,  and 
1  canoe  to  be  made  out  of  the  skin,  in  which  he  sent  over  a  for* 
tlier  supply  of  meat  to  the  opposite  party.  The  eanoe  brought 
back  John  Day,  the  Kentucky  hunter,  who  came  to  join  his  for 
mer  employer  and  commander,  Mr.  Crooks.  Poor  Day,  once  lo 
active  and  vigorous,  was  now  reduced  to  a  condition  even 
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feeble  and  emaciated  than  his  eompanions.  Mr.  Crooks  had  snoh 
a  value  for  the  man,  on  aooount  of  his  past  seryices  and  faitlifu) 
eharacter,  that  he  determined  not  to  quit  him ;  he  exhorted  Mr. 
Hunt,  however,  to  proceed  forward,  and  join  the  party,  as  his 
presence  was  all  important  to  the  conduct  of  the  expedition. 
One  of  the  Canadians,  Jean  Baptiste  Duhreuil,  likewise  remained 
with  Mr.  Crooks. 

Mr.  Hunt  left  two  horses  with  them,  and  a  part  of  the  car- 
eass  of  the  last  that  had  been  killed.  This,  he  hoped,  would 
be  sufficient  to  sustain  them  until  they  should  reach  the  Indian 
encampment. 

One  of  the  chief  dangers  attending  the  enfeebled  condition 
of  Mr.  Crooks  and  his  companions,  was  their  being  overtaken 
by  the  Indians  whose  horses  had  been  seized :  though  Mr.  Hunt 
hoped  that  he  had  guarded  against  any  resentment  on  the  part 
of  the  savages,  by  leaving  various  articles  in  their  lodge,  more 
than  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  outrage  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  commit. 

Resuming  his  onward  course,  Mr.  Hunt  came  up  with  his 
people  in  the  evening.  The  next  day,  December  13th,  he  beheld 
several  Indians,  with  three  horses,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  after  a  time  came  to  the  two  lodges  which  he  had  seen 
on  going  down.  Here  he  endeavored  in  vain  to  barter  a  rifle  for 
a  horse,  but  again  succeeded  in  effecting  the  purchase  with  an 
old  tin  kettle,  aided  by  a  few  beads. 

The  two  succeeding  days  were  cold  and  stormy ;  the  snow 
was  augmenting,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  ice  running  in  the 
river.  Their  road,  however,  was  becoming  easier;  they  were 
getting  out  of  the  hills,  and  finally  emerged  into  the  open  coun- 
try, after  twenty  days  of  fatigue,  famine,  and  hardship  of  every 
Kind,  in  the  ineffectual  attempt  to  find  a  passage  down  the  river. 

They  now  encamped  on  a  little  willowed  stream,  running 
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rrom  the  cut,  which  thoj  hmd  croaMd  od  the  S6di  of  TTniiMha, 
Hero  thoy  fouod  »  doicn  lodges  of  Shoihonieft|  recently  urivel, 
who  informed  thcni  that  liad  they  peraercred  along  the  rim, 
they  woald  have  found  their  diflSculties  augment  until  fUmj 
hccame  absolutely  insurmountable.  This  intelligenoe  added  Is 
the  anxiety  of  Mr.  Hunt  for  the  fate  of  Mr.  M'Kensie  and  Im 
people,  who  had  kept  on. 

Mr.  Hunt  now  followed  up  the  little  rSVer,  and  eneamped  al 
some  lodges  of  ShoHhonieo,  fmm  whom  he  procured  a  eoapis 
of  horses,  a  dog,  a  few  dried  fish,  and  some  roots  and  dried  cher- 
ries. Two  or  three  days  were  exhausted  in  obtaining  inHonna- 
tion  about  the  route,  and  what  time  it  would  take  to  get  to  the 
ticiatogas,  a  hospitable  tribe,  on  the  went  side  of  the  mountunSi 
represented  as  having  many  horses.  The  replies  were  Tarions, 
but  concurred  in  saying  that  the  distance  was  great,  and  woold 
occupy  from  seventeen  to  twenty-one  nights.  Mr.  Hunt  then 
tried  to  procure  a  guide ;  but  though  he  sent  to  varioos  lodges 
up  and  down  the  river,  offering  articles  of  great  Talne  in  Indian 
estimation,  no  one  would  venture.  The  snow  they  said  was  waist 
deep  in  the  mountains ;  and  to  all  his  oflfers  they  shook  their 
heads,  gave  a  shiver,  and  replied,  ''we  shall  freeie!  we  shall 
freeze  I"  at  the  same  time  they  urged  him  to  remain  and  pass 
the  winter  among  them. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  in  a  dismal  dilemma.  To  attempt  the  moan- 
tains  without  a  guide,  would  be  certain  death  to  him  and  all  his 
people  ;  to  remain  there,  after  having  already  been  so  long  on  the 
journey,  and  at  such  great  expense,  was  worse  to  him,  he 
than  ^  two  deaths  *  He  now  changed  his  tone  with  the 
charged  them  with  deceiving  him  in  respect  to  the  moantunS| 
and  talking  with  a  '*  forked  tongue,"  or,  in  other  worda,  with 
lying.  He  upbraided  them  with  their  want  of  coorage,  and  toU 
them  they  were  women,  to  shrii  k  from  the  perils  of  soeh  a  jow 
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oey.  At  length  one  of  them,  piqued  by  his  taunts,  or  tempted 
by  his  offers,  agreed  to  be  his  guide  ;  for  which  he  was  to  receive 
a  gun,  a  pistol,  three  knives,  two  horses,  and  a  little  of  every 
article  in  possession  of  the  party ;  a  reward  sufficient  to  make 
him  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  his  vagabond  nation. 

Once  more,  then,  on  the  21st  of  December,  they  set  out  upon 
their  wayfaring,  with  newly  excited  spirits.  Two  other  Indians 
accompanied  their  guide,  who  led  them  immediately  back  to 
Snake  River,  which  they  followed  down  for  a  short  distance,  in 
t»earch  of  some  Indian  rafts  made  of  reeds,  on  which  they  might 
cross.  Finding  none,  Mr.  Hunt  caused  a  horse  to  be  killed,  and 
a  canoe  to  be  made  out  of  its  skin.  Here,  on  the  opposite  bank, 
they  saw  the  thirteen  men  of  Mr.  Crooks'  party,  who  had  con- 
tinued up  along  the  river.  They  told  Mr.  Hunt,  across  the 
stream,  that  they  had  not  seen  Mr.  Crooks,  and  the  two  men  who 
had  remained  with  him,  since  the  day  that  he  had  separated  from 
them. 

The  canoe  proving  too  small,  another  horse  was  killed,  and 
the  skin  of  it  joined  to  that  of  the  first.  Night  came  on  before 
the  little  bark  had  made  more  than  two  voyages.  Being  badly 
made,  it  was  taken  apart  and  put  together  again,  by  the  light  of 
the  fire.  The  night  was  cold ;  the  men  were  weary  and  disheart- 
ened  with  such  varied  and  incessant  toil  and  hardship.  They 
crouched,  dull  and  drooping,  around  their  fires ;  many  of  them 
began  to  express  a  wish  to  remain  where  they  were  for  the  win- 
ter. The  very  necessity  of  crossing  the  river  dismayed  some  of 
them  in  their  present  enfeebled  and  dejected  state.  It  was  rapid 
and  turbulent,  and  filled  with  floating  ice,  and  they  remembered 
that  two  of  their  comrades  had  already  perished  in  its  watera 
Others  looked  forward  with  misgivings  to  the  long  and  dismal 
journej  through  lonesome  regions  that  awaited  them,  when  they 
should  have  passed  this  dreary  flood. 
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At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  December  23d,  thej 
to  erou  the  river.  Much  ice  had  formed  during  the  night,  aal 
they  were  obliged  to  break  it  fur  aorae  distanee  on  oaoh  ihora 
At  leugtii  they  all  got  over  in  iiafuty  to  the  west  aide ;  and  their 
apirits  rose  on  having  acliieved  this  perilous  passage.  Here  they 
vere  rejoined  by  the  people  of  Mr.  Crooks,  who  had  with  thesi 
a  horse  and  a  dog,  which  they  had  recently  proeured.  The  poor 
fellows  were  in  the  most  squalid  and  emaciated  state.  Three  el 
them  were  so  completely  prostrated  in  strength  and  spirits,  that 
they  expressed  a  wish  to  remain  among  the  Snakes.  Mr.  Hont^ 
therefore,  gave  them  the  canoe,  that  they  might  cross  the  riTcr, 
and  a  few  articles,  with  which  to  procure  necessaries,  until  ihej 
should  meet  with  Mr.  Crooks.  There  was  another  man,  naaad 
Michael  Carriere,  who  was  almost  Ci|uaHy  reduced,  but  he  deter> 
mined  to  proceed  with  his  comrades,  who  were  now  incorporated 
with  tliC  party  of  Mr.  Hunt.  After  the  day's  exertions  they  en- 
camped together  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  This  was  the  last 
night  they  were  to  spend  upon  its  borders.  More  than  eight 
hundred  miles  of  hard  travelling,  and  many  weary  days,  had  it 
cost  them ;  and  the  sufferings  connected  with  it,  rendered  it 
hateful  in  their  remembrance,  so  that  the  Canadian  Yoyagenn 
always  spoke  of  it  as  ^  La  maudite  riviere  enrag6e*' — the  ae- 
ourscd  mad  river    thus  coupling  a  malediction  with  its  namei 
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On  tbe  24ih  of  December,  all  things  being -arranged,  Mr.  Hunt 
birned  his  back  upon  the  disastrous  banks  of  Snake  River,  and 
struck  his  course  westwaijd  for  the  mountains.  His  party,  being 
ugmented  by  the  late  followers  of  Mr.  Crooks,  amounted  now  to 
^rty-two  white  men,  three  Indians,  and  the  squaw  and  two  chil- 
dren of  Pierre  Dorion.  Five  jaded,  half-starved  horses  were 
l^ea  with  their  luggage,  and,  in  case  of  need,  were  to  furnish 
^em  with  provisions.  They  travelled  painfully  about  fourteen 
miles  a  day,  over  plains  and  among  hills,  rendered  dreary  by  oc- 
casional falls  of  snow  and  rain.  Their  only  sustenance  was  a 
Kanty  meal  of  horse  flesh  once  in  four-and-twenty  hours. 

On  the  third  day  the  poor  Canadian,  Carriere,  one  of  the 
™i8hed  party  of  Mr.  Crooks,  gave  up  in  despair,  and  lying  down 
^pon  the  ground  declared  he  could  go  no  further.  Efforts  were 
"^^  to  cheer  him  up,  but  it  was  found  that  the  poor  fellow  was 
^Wutely  exhausted  and  could  not  keep  on  his  legs.  He  was 
mounted,  therefore,  upon  one  of  the  horses,  though  the  forlorn 
inimal  was  in  little  better  plight  than  himself 

On  the  28th,  they  came  upon  a  small  stream  winding  to  tbo 
^orth,  through  a  fine  level  valley;  the  mountains  receding  on 
^^  side.  Here  their  Indian  friends  pointed  out  a  chain  of 
*oody  mountains  to  the  left,  running  north  and  south,  and  coverud 
^^^^  snow;  over  which  they  would  have  to  pass.  They  kept 
**ong  tbe  valley  for  twenty-one  miles  on  the  29th,  suffering  much 
^oma  ocntinued  fall  of  snow  and  rain,  and  being  twice  obliged 
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M  fMtl  lite  iej  ttrtam.  Su^  a  Um  tbUorag  i 
M|a>w  of  nerre  Dariaa,  vha  la&  hhbarto  kept  oa  mtli 
aviiig  or  fincU^  wu  mMalj  taLen  in  tkbor,  and  enriAv 
Imt  binbaBd  witk  aaothw  diild.  A*  tlw  fortibid*  and  giMd  ooi 
dart  of  the  poor  woHan  bad  gained  tot  her  the  good-vQl  of  tl 
jMrty,  her  ntuatioo  eanaed  eaaeera  and  perplexitjF-  Pierre,  Loi 
enr,  4real«d  the  matter  as  an  oocorrenee  tlAt  eoold  mob  1 
amnged  and  need  cwue  no  delay.  H«  rcnuned  bj  hia  wife  i 
the  camp,  with  his  other  chQdren  and  fats  horve,  and  jiromtM 
(ooB  to  rejoin  the  main  bodj,  who  proceeded  oa  their  mardL 

Finding  that  the  little  rirer  entered  the  moontains,  tb 
afaaadotied  it.  and  tamed  off  far  a  few  uilea  among  bills.  Ha 
another  Canadian,  nuned  La  Bont^  gmre  out,  and  bad  to  1 
helped  on  hoTAeWk.  As  the  bone  waa  too  weak  to  bear  boi 
kirn  and  his  pack,  Mr  Hnnt  look  the  latter  spon  his  own  shoi 
ders.  Tbos,  with  difficulties  angmeoting  at  tmry  Biep,  lb) 
nrgcd  their  toilsoiiie  war  among  the  hills  half  &mished,  and  fu 
at  heart,  when  the;  came  to  where  a  fur  valle;-  spread  out  befci 
tliem  i>f  great  extent,  and  Mreral  leagues  in  width,  with  a  beavl 
fill  stream  meauderiag  throogh  iC  A  genial  dimate  niiiiaiiil  i 
prevail  here,  for  though  the  snow  lay  npon  all  the  iooaatail 
within  sight,  there  was  none  to  be  seen  in  the  T>llejr.  The  tr 
TvUers  gai«d  with  delight  upon  this  serene  sonny  buidsc^N^  bi 
their  joy  was  eomplete  on  beholding  six  lodges  of  S 
pitched  upon  tti«  borders  of  the  stream,  with  a  nnnberoi 
and  d<^  about  tbem.  They  all  pressed  forward  with  e 
and  soon  reached  the  camp.  Here  their  firvt  attentmt^ 
obtain  provisions  A  rifle,  an  old  musket,  a  tomahawk,  a  tin  kit 
tie.  and  a  small  tjnantitr  of  ammunition  soon  proeored  then  fw 
horses,  three  dogs,  and  some  roots.  Part  of  the  live  stock  w 
tiBmediately  killed,  cooked  with  all  expedition,  snd  u  promt! 
deronred     A  hear^  meal  restored  erery  one  to  good  spirita.     ] 
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On  the  24ih  of  December,  all  things  being-arranged,  Mr.  Hunt 
kumed  his  back  upon  the  disastrous  banks  of  Snake  Biver,  aad 
struck  his  course  westwayl  for  the  mountains.  His  party,  being 
augmented  by  the  late  followers  of  Mr.  Crooks,  amounted  now  to 
thirty-two  white  men,  three  Indians,  and  the  squaw  and  two  chil- 
dren of  Pierre  Dorion.  Five  jaded,  half-staryed  horses  were 
laden  with  their  luggage,  and,  in  case  of  need,  were  to  furnish 
them  with  provisions.  They  travelled  painfully  about  fourteen 
miles  a  day,  over  plains  and  among  hills,  rendered  dreary  by  oc- 
casional falls  of  snow  and  rain.  Their  only  sustenance  was  a 
scanty  meal  of  horse  flesh  once  in  four-and-twenty  hours. 

On  the  third  day  the  poor  Canadian,  Carriere,  one  of  the 
fiunished  party  of  Mr.  Crooks,  gave  up  in  despair,  and  lying  down 
upon  the  ground  declared  he  could  go  no  further.  Efforts  were 
made  to  cheer  him  up,  but  it  was  found  that  the  poor  fellow  was 
absolutely  exhausted  and  could  not  keep  on  his  legs.  He  was 
mounted,  therefore,  upon  one  of  the  horses,  though  the  forlorn 
animal  was  in  little  better  plight  than  himself 

On  the  28th,  they  came  upon  a  small  stream  winding  to  the 
north,  through  a  fine  level  valley;  the  mountains  receding  on 
each  sida  Here  their  Indian  friends  pointed  out  a  chain  of 
woody  mountains  to  the  left,  running  north  and  south,  and  covered 
with  snow;  over  which  they  would  have  to  pass.  They  kept 
along  the  valley  for  twenty-one  miles  on  the  29th,  suffering  much 
from  a  ocntinued  fall  of  snow  and  rain,  and  being  twice  obliged 
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their  waiflU.  The  weather  wu  exlremelj  cold ;  the  iky 
with  eloudij  bo  that  for  days  they  had  not  a  glimpM  of  the  muL 
In  traversiug  the  highest  ridge  they  had  a  wide  bat  ^*M"^ 
proapect  over  a  wilderneM  of  snowy  mountaina. 

On  the  6th  of  Janoary,  however,  they  had  oroeaed  the  dividing 
mimmit  of  the  ehain,  and  were  evidently  under  the  infliMnoe  of  a 
milder  olimate.  The  snow  bi^;an  to  deereaae^  the  ann  onoi 
more  emerged  from  the  thick  canopy  of  clouds,  and  ahooa 
chccringly  upon  them,  and  they  caught  a  sight  of  what  appeared 
to  be  a  plain,  stretching  out  in  the  west  They  hailed  it  aa  the 
poor  Israelites  hailed  the  first  glimpse  of  the  promised  land,  fiir 
they  flattered  themselves  that  this  might  be  the  great  plain  id 
tlu9  Columbia,  and  that  their  painful  pilgrimage  might  be  drawing 
to  a  close. 

It  was  now  five  days  since  they  had  left  the  lodges  of  the 
Shoshonies,  during  which  they  had  come  about  sixty  milea,  and 
their  guide  assured  them  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  day  they 
would  see  the  Sciatogas. 

On  the  following  morning,  therefore,  they  pushed  forward 
with  eagerness,  and  soon  fell  upon  a  small  stream  which  led  them 
through  a  deep,  narrow  defile,  between  stupendous  ridges.  Here 
among  the  rocks  and  precipices  they  saw  gangs  of  that  mountain- 
loving  animal,  the  black-tailed  deer,  and  came  to  where  great 
tracks  of  horses  were  to  be  seen  in  all  directions,  made  by  the 
Indian  hunters. 

The  snow  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  hopes  of  soon 
coming  upon  some  Indian  encampment  induced  Mr.  Hunt  to 
press  on.  Many  of  the  men.  however,  were  so  enfeebled  that 
they  could  not  keep  up  with  the  main  bod/,  but  lagged,  ^t  inter- 
vals, behind;  and  some  of  them  did  not  arrive  at  the  night 
encampment.  In  the  course  of  this  day's  march  the  raocntlj 
bom  child  of  Pierre  Dorion  died. 
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The  mitreh  was  reBumed  early  tho  next  morning,  withont 
iraiting  for  the  stragglers.  The  stream  which  they  had  followed 
throughout  the  preceding  day  was  now  swollen  by  the  influx  of 
another  river;  the  declivities  of  the  hills  were  green  and  the 
valleys  were  clothed  with  grass.  At  length  the  jovial  cry  was 
given  of  ^'  an  Indian  camp  I"  It  was  yet  in  the  distance,  in  tho 
bosom  of  the  green  valley,  but  they  could  perceive  that  it  con 
sisted  of  numerous  lodges,  and  that  hundreds  of  horses  were 
gracing  the  grassy  meadovrs  around  it.  The  prospect  of  abun* 
dance  of  horse  flesh  diffused  universal  joy,  for  by  this  time  tho 
whole  stock  of  travelling  provisions  was  reduced  to  the  skeleton 
Rteed  of  Pierre  Dorion,  and  another  wretched  anima\,  equally 
emaciated,  that  had  been  repeatedly  reprieved  during  the  journey. 

A  forced  march  soon  brought  the  weary  and  hungry  travel- 
lers to  the  camp.  It  proved  to  be  a  strong  party  of  Sciatogas 
and  Tus-che-pas.  There  were  thirty-four  lodges,  comfortably 
constructed  of  mats ;  the  Indians,  too,  were  better  clothed  than 
any  of  the  wandering  bands  they  had  hitherto  met  on  this  side 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Indeed  they  were  as  well  clad  as  the  , 
generality  of  the  wild  hunter  tribes.  Each  had  a  good  buffalo 
or  deer  skin  robe ;  and  a  deer  skin  hunting  shirt  and  leggins. 
Upwards  of  two  thousand  horses  were  ranging  the  pastures 
around  their  encampment;  but  what  delighted  Mr.  Hunt  was, 
on  entering  the  lodges,  to  behold  brass  kettles,  axes,  copper  tea 
kettles,  and  various  other  articles  of  civilized  manufacture,  whioh 
ahowed  that  these  Indians  had  an  indirect  communication  with 
the  people  of  the  sea-coast  who  traded  with  the  whites.  He 
made  eager  inquiries  of  the  Sciatogas,  and  gathered  from  them 
that  the  great  river  (the  Columbia,)  was  but  two  days'  march 
distant,  and  that  several  white  people  had  recently  descended  it; 
who  he  hoped  might  prove  to  be  M'Lellan,  M'Kenxie  and  their 
companions. 
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It  wiA  with  the  utmost  joy  »nd  the  moil  proftMUid 
to  heayon,  thmt  Mr.  Hunt  found  himself  and  his  hand  of 
and  famishing  wanderers,  thus  safely  extricated  from  tlie 
perilous  part  of  their  long  journey,  and  within  the  proapaet  of  a 
termination  of  their  toils.  All  the  stragglers  who  had  lagged 
liehind  arrived,  one  after  another,  excepting  the  poor  Canadiaa 
▼oyageur,  Carriere.  He  had  been  seen  late  in  the  prooedi^g 
afternoon,  riding  behind  a  Snake  Indian,  near  some  lodges  of  thai 
nation,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  last  night's  eneampmeni ; 
and  it  was  expected  that  he  would  soon  make  his  appearaaoa. 

The  first  object  of  Mr.  Hunt  was  to  obtain  proriaiona  for  his 
men.  A  little  venison  of  an  indifferent  quality,  and  some  roots 
were  all  that  could  be  procured  that  evening ;  but  the  next  day 
he  succeeded  in  purchasing  a  mare  and  colt,  which  were  immedi* 
ately  killed,  and  the  cravings  of  the  half-starved  people  in  some 
degree  appeased. 

For  several  days  they  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  these 
Indians,  reposing  after  all  their  hardships,  and  feasting  upon 
horse  flesh  and  roots,  obtained  in  subsequent  traffia  Many  of 
the  people  ate  to  such  excess  as  to  render  themselves  sick,  others 
were  lame  from  their  past  journey ;  but  all  gradually  reomited 
in  the  repose  and  abundance  of  the  valley.  Horses  were  obtained 
here  much  more  readily,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  among  the 
Snakes.  A  blanket,  a  knife,  or  a  half  pound  of  blue  beads  wpuld 
purchase  a  steed,  and  at  this  rate  many  of  the  men  bought  horses 
for  their  individual  use. 

This  tribe  of  Indians,  who  are  represented  as  a  proud-spirited 
race,  and  uncommonly  cleanly,  never  eat  horses  nor  doga,  nor 
would  they  permit  the  raw  flesh  of  either  to  be  brou^t  into  their 
huts.  They  had  a  small  quantity  of  venison  in  eaeh  lodge,  bal 
set  so  high  a  price  upon  it  that  the  white  men,  in  their  impofW* 
state,  could  not  a£ford  to  purchase  it    They  hunted  the 
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deer  on  horseback ;  *^  ringing/'  or  surrounding  them,  and  running 
them  down  in  a  circle.  They  were  admirable  horsemen,  and  their 
weapons  were  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  managed  with  great 
dexterity.  They  were  altogether  primitive  in  their  habits,  and 
eemed  to  cling  to  the  usages  of  savage  life,  even  when  possessed 
of  the  aids  of  civilisation.  They  had  axes  among  them,  yet  they 
generally  made  use  of  a  stone  mallet  wrought  into  the  shape  of 
a  bottle,  and  wedges  of  elk  horn,  in  splitting  their  wood.  Though 
they  might  have  two  or  three  brass  kettles  hanging  in  their  lodges, 
yet  they  would  frequently  use  vessels  made  of  willow,  for  carry- 
ing water,  and  would  even  boil  their  meat  in  them,  by  means  ot 
hot  stones.  Their  women  wore  caps  of  willow  neatly  worked  and 
figured. 

As  Carriero,  the  Canadian  straggler,  did  not  make  his  appear 
ance  for  two  or  three  days  after  the  encampment  in  the  valley, 
two  men  were  sent  out  on  horseback  in  search  of  him.  They 
returned,  however,  without  success.  The  lodges  of  the  Snake 
Indians  near  which  he  had  been  seen  were  removed,  and  they 
could  find  no  trace  of  him.  Several  days  more  elapsed,  yet 
nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  him,  or  of  the  Snake  horseman, 
behind  whom  he  had  been  last  observed.  It  was  feared,  there- 
fore, that  -he  had  either  perished  through  hunger  and  fittigue ; 
had  been  murdered  by  the  Indians ;  or,  being  left  to  himself 
had  mistaken  some  hunting  tracks  for  the  trail  of  the  party,  and 
been  led  astray  and  lost 

The  river  on  the  banks  of  which  they  were  encamped,  emptied 
into  the  Columbia,  was  called  by  the  natives  the  Eu-o-tal-la,  or 
Umatalla,  and  abounded  with  beaver.  In  the  course  of  their 
sojourn  in  the  valley  which  it  watered,  they  twice  shifted  their 
oamp,  proceeding  about  thirty  miles  down  its  course,  which  wis 
lo  the  west  A  heavy  fiiUl  of  rain  caused  the  river  to  over- 
lofw  its  banks,   dislodged  them  from  their  encampment,  and 
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drowned  tbrea  of  thair  horaea,  which  wore  taUierad  im  Hhft  bv 
ground. 

Farther  conversation  with  the  Indians  utisfied  them  tint 
they  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Columbia.  The  niiaber  of 
ilie  white  men  who  thcj  said  had  passed  down  the  river,  agreed 
with  that  of  M'Lollan,  M' Ken  tic,  and  their  oompaniona,  and 
inorea^ed  the  hope  of  Mr.  Hunt  that  they  might  have  paieed 
through  the  wilderness  with  safety. 

These  Indians  had  a  vague  story  that  white  men  wnre  eomigg 
to  trade  among  them ;  and  they  often  spoke  of  two  great  mea 
named  Ko-Koosh  and  Jac<|uean,  who  gave  them  tobacoo,  and 
smoked  with  them.  Jaoquean.  they  said,  had  a  boose  aomewhen 
upon  the  great  river.  Some  of  the  Canadians  supposed  they  were 
speaking  of  one  Jacqucan  Finlay,  a  clerk  of  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany, and  inferred  that  the  house  must  be  some  trading  post  on 
one  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Columbia.  The  Indiana  wen 
overjoyed  when  they  found  this  band  of  white  men  intended  to 
return  and  trade  with  them.  They  promised  to  use  all  diligonoe 
in  collecting  quantities  of  beaver  skins,  and  no  doubt  proceeded 
to  make  deadly  war  upon  that  sagacious,  but  ill-fated  animal, 
who,  in  general,  lived  in  peaceful  insignificance  among  his  Indisn 
neighbors,  before  the  intrusion  of  the  white  trader.  On  the  20th 
of  January,  Mr.  Hunt  took  leave  of  those  friendly  Indiana,  and 
of  the  river  on  which  they  were  encamped,  and  eontinaed  weei- 
ward. 

At  length,  on  the  following  day,  the  wayworn  travellers  lifted 
np  their  eyes  and  beheld  before  them  the  long-eought  waters  of 
the  Columbia.  The  sight  was  hailed  with  as  much  transport  as 
if  they  had  already  reached  the  end  of  their  pilgrimage ;  nor  can 
we  wonder  at  their  joy.  Two  hundred  and  forty  miles  had  tbej 
marched,  through  wintry  wastes  and  rugged  mountuns,  aiiMt 
leaving  Snake  Biver ;  and  six  months  of  perilous  wmy&ring  kad 
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tliey  experienced  since  their  departure  from  the  Ajrickara  Tillage 
on  the  Missouri.  Their  whole  route  by  land  and  water  from 
that  point  had  been,  according  to  their  computation,  seyenteen 
hundred  and  fifty-one  miles,  in  the  course  of  which  they  had 
endured  all  kinds  of  hardships.  In  fact,  the  necessity  of  avoid 
Ing  the  dangerous  country  of  the  Blackfeet  had  obliged  them  to 
make  a  bend  to  the  south,  and  to  traverse  a  great  additional 
extent  of  unknown  wilderness. 

The  place  where  they  struck  the  Columbia  was  some  distance 
below  the  junction  of  its  two  great  branches,  Lewis  and  Clarke 
Bivers,  and  not  far  from  the  influx  of  the  Wallah- Wallah.  It 
was  a  beautiful  stream,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  totally  free 
from  trees ;  bordered  in  some  places  with  steep  rocks,  in  others 
with  pebbled  shores. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  they  found  a  miserable  horde 
of  Indians,  called  Akai-chies,  with  no  clothing  but  a  scanty  man- 
tie  of  the  skins  of  animals,  and  sometimes  a  pair  of  sleeves  of 
wolfs  skin.  Their  lodges  were  shaped  like  a  tent,  and  very  light 
and  warm,  being  covered  with  mats  of  rushes ;  beside  which  they 
had  excavations  on  the  ground,  lined  with  mats,  and  occupied  by 
the  women,  who  were  even  more  slightly  clad  than  the  men. 
These  people  subsisted  chiefly  by  fishing ;  having  canoes  of  a 
rude  construction,  being  merely  the  trunks  of  pine  trees  split  and 
hollowed  out  by  fire.  Their  lodges  were  well  stored  with  dried 
salmon,  and  they  had  great  quantities  of  fresh  salmon  trout  of  an 
excellent  flavor,  taken  at  the  mouth  of  the  Umatalla ;  of  whioh 
the  travellers  obtained  a  most  acceptable  supply. 

Finding  that  the  road  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  Mr. 
Hunt  crossed,  and  continued  five  or  six  days  travelling  rather 
slowly  down  along  its  banks,  being  much  delayed  by  the  straying 
of  the  horses,  and  the  attempts  made  by  the  Indians  to  steal 
them.    They  frequently  passed  lodges,  where  they  obtained  flab 
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and  dogs.  At  one  place  the  nmtives  had  jut  retomad  boa 
hunting,  and  had  bruught  back  a  large  quantity  of  elk  and  deer 
meat,  but  a^tked  so  higii  a  price  for  it  as  to  be  beyond  the  fondi 
of  the  travellers,  so  they  had  to  content  thomaelyes  with  do^i 
flesh.  They  had  by  this  time,  however,  eome  to  oonaider  it  veiy 
dioice  food,  superior  to  horse  flcah,  and  the  minutea  of  the  eipfr 
dition  speak  rather  exultingly  now  and  then,  of  their  having 
made  a  ^*  famous  rejost,"  where  this  viand  happened  to  be  ofr 
usually  plenty. 

They  again  learnt  tidings  of  some  of  the  scattered  memben 
of  the  expedition,  supposed  to  be  M'Kenaie,  H*Lellan,  and  their 
men,  who  had  preceded  them  down  the  river,  and  had  overturned 
one  of  their  canoes,  by  which  they  lost  many  articles.  All  these 
floating  pieces  of  intelligence  of  their  fellow  adventurers,  who 
had  separated  from  them  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderneaa,  they 
received  with  eager  interest. 

The  weather  continued  to  be  temperate,  marking  the  superior 
softness  of  the  climate  on  this  side  of  the  inountaina  For  a 
great  part  of  the  time,  the  days  were  delightfully  mild  and  dear, 
like  the  serene  days  of  October,  on  the  Atlantic  borders.  The 
country  in  general,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  river,  was  a  con- 
tinual  plain,  low  near  the  water,  but  rising  gradually  ;  destitute 
of  trees,  and  almost  without  shrubs  or  plants  of  any  kind,  ex- 
cepting  a  few  willow  bushes.  After  travelling  abont  sixty  miles, 
they  eame  to  where  the  country  became  very  hilly  and  the  river 
made  its  way  between  rocky  banks,  and  down  numerous  rapids. 
The  Indians  in  this  vicinity  were  better  clad  and  altogether  in 
more  prosperous  condition  than  those  above,  and,  as  Mr.  Hunt 
thought,  showed  their  consciousness  of  ease  by  something 
saueiness  of  manner.  Thus  prosperity  is  apt  to  produce 
ganee  in  savage  as  well  as  in  civilised  life.  In  both  oonditioiifl^ 
man  is  an  animal  that  will  not  bear  pampering 
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From  these  people  Mr.  Hunt  for  the  first  time  received  vague^ 
but  deeply  interesting  intelligence  of  that  part  of  the  enterprise 
which  had  proceeded  by  sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
The  Indians  spoke  of  a  number  of  white  men  who  had  built  a 
large  house  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river,  and  surrounded  it 
with  palisades.  None  of  them  had  been  down  to  Astoria  them- 
selves ;  but  rumors  spread  widely  and  rapidly  from  mouth  to 
mouth  among  the  Indian  tribes,  and  are  carried  to  the  heart  of 
the  interior,  by  hunting  parties  and  migratory  hordes. 

The  establishment  of  a  trading  emporium  at  such  a  point, 
aUo,  was  calculated  to  cause  a  sensation  to  the  most  remote  parts 
of  the  vast  wilderness  beyond  the  mountains.  It,  in  a  manner, 
struck  the  pulse  of  the  great  vital  river,  and  vibrated  up  all  its 
tributary  streams. 

It  is  surprising  to  notice  how  well  tnis  remote  tribe  of  savages 
had  learnt  through  intermediate  gossips,  the  private  feelings  of 
the  colonists  at  Astoria :  it  shows  that  Indians  are  not  the  incu 
rious  and  indifferent  observers  that  they  have  been  represented. 
They  told  Mr.  Hunt  that  the  white  people  at  the  large  house  had 
been  looking  anxiously  for  many  of  their  friends,  whom  they  had 
expected  to  descend  the  great  river ;  and  had  been  in  much 
affliction,  fearing  that  they  were  lost.  Now,  however,  the  arrival 
of  him  and  his  party  would  wipe  away  all  their  tears,  and  they 
would  dance  and  sing  for  joy. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  Mr.  Hunt  arrived  at  the  falhi  of  the 
Columbia,  and  encamped  at  the  village  of  Wish-ram,  situated  at 
the  head  of  that  dangerous  pass  of  the  river  called  ^  the  long 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIIi. 

Of  iiie  villAge  of  Wish-ram,  the  aborigines'  fisLing  mart  of  the 
Columbia,  we  have  given  some  account  in  an  early  chapter  fi 
this  work.  Tlie  iuhabitantH  hold  a  traffic  in  the  produotioni  e( 
the  fiaheries  of  the  falls,  and  their  village  was  the  trading  resort 
of  the  tribes  from  the  coast  and  from  the  mountains.  Mr.  Hunt 
found  the  iuliabitants  shrewder  and  more  intelligent  than  anj 
Indians  he  had  met  witli.  Trade  had  sharpened  their  wits, 
though  it  liad  not  improved  their  honesty  ;  for  they  were  a  com 
munity  of  arrant  rogues  and  freebooters.  Their  habitations  com- 
ported with  their  cireumstanees,  and  were  superior  to  any  the 
travellers  had  yet  seen  west  of  tlic  Rocky  Mountains.  In  gen- 
eral, the  dwellings  of  the  savages  on  the  Pacific  side  of  that  great 
barrier,  were  mere  tents  and  cabins  of  mats,  or  skins,  or  straw, 
the  country  being  destitute  of  timber.  In  Wish-ram,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  houses  were  built  of  wood,  witli  long  sloping  roofs. 
The  floor  was  sunk  about  six  feet  liclow  the  surface  ef  the  ground, 
with  a  low  door  at  tlic  gable  end,  extremely  narrow,  and  partly 
buuk.  Tlirough  this  it  was  nooessary  to  crawl,  and  then  to  de- 
fend a  short  ladder.  This  inconvenient  entrance  ¥ra8  probably 
for  the  purpose  of  defence  ;  there  were  loop-holes  also  under  the 
caves,  apparently  for  the  discharge  of  arrows.  The  houses  were 
I'lige,  generally  containing  two  or  three  families.  Immediately 
within  the  door  were  sleeping  places,  ranged  along  the  walls,  like 
bertlis  in  a  ship  ;  and  furnislied  with  pallets  of  matting.  These 
extended  along  one-half  of  the  building ;  the  remaining  half  ww 
appropriated  to  the  storing  of  dried  fish. 
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The  trading  operations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wish-ram  had 
given  them  a  wider  scope  of  information,  and  rendered  their 
village  a  kind  of  head-quarters  of  intelligence.  Mr.  Hunt  was 
able,  therefore,  to  collect  more  distinct  tidings  concerning  the 
settlement  of  Astoria  and  its  affairs.  One  of  the  inhabitants  had 
been  at  the  trading  post  established  by  David  Stuart  on  the 
Oukinagan,  and  had  picked  up  a  few  words  of  English  there. 
From  him,  Mr.  Hunt  gleaned  various  particulars  about  that 
establishment,  as  well  as  about  the  general  concerns  of  the  enter- 
prise.  Others  repeated  the  name  of  Mr.  M'Kaj,  the  partner 
who  perished  in  the  massacre  on  board  of  the  Tonquin,  and  gave 
some  account  of  that  melancholy  affair.  They  said,  Mr.  M'Kay 
was  a  chief  among  the  white  men,  and  had  built  a  great  house  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  had  left  it  and  sailed  away  in  a  large 
ship  to  the  northward,  where  he  had  been  attacked  by  bad  In- 
dians in  canoes.  Mr.  Hunt  was  startled  by  this  intelligence, 
and  made  further  inquiries.  They  informed  him  that  the 
Indians  had  lashed  their  canoes  to  the  ship,  and  fought  until 
they  killed  him  and  all  his  people.  This  is  another  instance  of 
the  clearness  with  which  intelligence  is  transmitted  from  mouth 
to  mouth  among  the  Indian  tribes.  These  tidings,  though  but 
partially  credited  by  Mr.  Hunt,  filled  his  mind  with  anxious 
forebodings.  He  now  endeavored  to  procure  canoes,  in  which  to 
descend  the  Columbia,  but  none  suitable  for  the  purpose  were  to 
be  obtained  above  the  narrows ;  he  continued  on,  therefore,  the 
distance  of  twelve  miles,  and  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
The  camp  was  soon  surrounded  by  loitering  savages,  who  went 
prowling  about,  seeking  what  they  might  pilfer.  Being  baffled 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  guard,  they  endeavored  to  compass  their 
ends  by  other  means.  Towards  evening,  a  number  of  warriors 
entered  the  camp  in  ruffling  style ;  painted  and  dressed  out  as 
if  for  battle,  and  armed  with  lances,  bows  and  arrows,  and 
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Boalping  knivos.  Thrj  informed  Mr.  Hunt  that  ft  put)  ol 
thirty  or  forty  bravcH  were  coining  up  from  a  f  ilkge  hAom  to 
attack  the  camp  and  carry  off  the  horses,  but  that  thej  mn 
determined  to  litay  with  him,  and  defend  him.  Mr.  Hunt  i» 
ocivod  them  with  great  coldness,  and,  when  they  had  finidMd 
their  story,  gave  them  a  pi}K3  to  smoke.  He  then  called  up  all 
hands,  stationed  scutinelH  in  different  quarters,  but  told  thon  to 
keep  as  vigilant  an  eye  within  tlie  camp  as  without 

The  warriors  were  evidently  baffled  by  these  preoantiona,  and, 
having  smoked  tlieir  pipe,  and  vapored  off  their  valor,  took  their 
departure.  The  farce,  however,  did  not  end  here.  After  a  little 
while,  the  warriors  returned,  ushering  in  another  savage,  still 
more  heroically  arrayed.  This  they  announced  as  the  ohief  <rf 
the  belligerent  village,  but  as  a  great  pacificator.  His  people 
had  been  furiously  bent  upon  the  attack,  and  would  have  doubt- 
less carried  it  into  effoct.  but  this  gallant  chief  had  stood  forth 
as  the  friend  of  wliite  men.  and  had  dispersed  the  throng  by 
his  own  authority  and  prowess.  Having  vaunted  this  signal 
piece  of  service,  there  was  a  significant  pause ;  all  evidently  ex- 
pecting some  ade«[uate  reward.  Mr.  Hunt  again  produced  the 
pipe,  smoked  with  the  chieftain  and  his  worthy  compeers ;  but 
made  no  further  demonstrations  of  gratitude.  They  remained 
al)out  the  camp  all  niglit.  but  at  daylight  returned,  baffled  and 
crest-fallen,  to  their  homes,  with  nothing  but  smoke  for  their  paina 

Mr.  Hunt  now  endcavorctl  to  procure  canoes,  of  which  he  saw 
several  about  the  neighborhood,  extremely  well  made,  with  ele- 
vated stems  and  sterns,  some  of  them  capable  of  carrying  three 
thousand  pounds  weight.  He  found  it  extremely  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  deal  with  these  slippery  people,  who  seemed  much  more 
inclined  to  pilfer.  Notwithstanding  a  strict  guard  maintained 
round  the  camp,  various  implements  were  stolen,  and  aerora] 
horses  carried  ofL     Among  the  latter   we  have  to  inolude  the 
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toDg^hmiBhed  steed  of  Pierre  Dorion.  From  some  wilfdl  oaprioe. 
Uiat  worthy  pitehed  his  tent  at  some  distanee  from  the  main  body, 
and  tethered  his  invaluable  steed  beside  it,  from  whence  it  was 
abstracted  in  the  night,  to  the  infinite  chagrin  and  mortification 
of  the  hybrid  interpreter. 

Having,  after  several  days'  negotiation,  procured  the  requisite 
number  of  canoes,  Mr.  Hunt  would  gladly  have  left  this  thievish 
neighborhood,  but  was  detained  until  the  5th  of  February  by 
violent  head  winds,  accompanied  by  snow  and  rain.  Even  after 
he  was  enabled  to  get  under  way,  he  had  still  to  struggle  against 
contrary  winds  and  tempestuous  weather.  The  current  of  the 
river,  however,  was  in  his  favor ;  having  made  a  portage  at  the 
grand  rapid,  the  canoes  met  with  no  further  obstruction,  and,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  15th  of  February,  swept  round  an  intervene 
ing  cape,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  infant  settlement  of  Astoria. 
After  eleven  months  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  a  great  part  of 
the  time  over  trackless  wastes,  where  the  sight  of  a  savage  wig- 
wam was  a  rarity,  we  may  imagine  the  delight  of  the  poor 
weather-beaten  travellers,  at  beholding  the  embryo  establishment^ 
with  its  magazines,  habitations,  and  picketed  bulwarks,  seated  on 
a  high  point  of  land,  dominating  a  beautiful  little  bay,  in  which 
was  a  trim-built  shallop  riding  quietly  at  anchor.  A  shout  of  joy 
burst  from  each  canoe  at  the  long-wished-for  sight  They  urged 
their  canoes  across  the  bay,  and*  pulled  with  eagerness  for  shore, 
where  all  hands  poured  down  from  the  settlement  to  receive  and 
welcome  them.  Among  the  first  to  greet  them  on  their  landing, 
were  some  of  their  old  comrades  and  fellow-sufferers,  who,  under 
the  conduct  of  Reed,  M'Lellan,  and  M'Kensie,  had  parted  from 
them  at  the  Caldron  Linn.  These  had  reached  Astoria  nearly  a 
montl^  previously,  and,  judging  from  their  own  narrow  escape 
from  starvation,  had  given  up  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  followers  as  lost 
Their  greeting  was  the  more  warm  and  cordial.     As  to  the  Oanar 
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duw  voyageura,  their  mutual  felicitationa,  u  ofoal,  wora  load  aid 
?ooifcroufl,  and  it  was  aimost  ludicroua  to  behold  iheae  MMieilC 
*  comrades  "  and  **  coufrores,"  hugging  and  kissing  each  other  ob 
the  river  hank. 

When  the  fir8t  greetings  were  over,  the  different  hands  inter- 
changed accounts  of  their  several  wanderings,  after  aeparating  at 
Snake  River  ;  we  shall  briefly  notice  a  few  of  the  leading  parUen* 
larH.  It  will  be  recollected  by  the  reader,  that  a  small  exploring 
detachment  had  proceeded  down  the  river,  under  the  condnet  of 
Mr.  John  Keed,  a  clerk  of  the  company :  that  another  had  set 
off  under  M'Lellan,  and  a  third  in  a  different  direction,  under 
M'Kenzie.  After  wandering  for  neveral  days  without  meeting 
with  Indians,  or  obtaining  any  8U[iplies,  they  came  together  for- 
tuitously among  the  Snake  River  mountains,  some  distance  below 
that  dissjitrous  pass  or  Htrait,  whioli  had  received  the  appellation 
of  the  Devil'8  Scuttle  Uul<\ 

When  thuM  united,  their  party  consisted  of  M'Kcniie,  M'Lel- 
Ian,  Reed,  and  eight  men.  chiefly  Canadians.  Being  all  in  the 
same  predicament,  without  horses,  provisions,  or  information  of 
any  kind,  they  all  agreed  that  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to 
return  to  Mr.  Hunt  and  encumber  him  with  so  many  starving 
men,  and  that  their  only  course  was  to  extricate  themselves  as 
soon  as  posiible  from  this  land  of  famine  and  misery,  and  make 
the  best  of  their  way  for  the  Columbia.  They  acrcordingly  con- 
tinued to  follow  the  downward  course  of  Snake  River  ;  clamber- 
ing rocks  and  mountains,  and  defying  all  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers of  that  rugged  defile,  which  8ubse<|uently,  when  the  snows 
had  fallen,  was  found  imimssable  by  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Crooks. 

Though  constantly  near  to  the  borders  of  the  river,  and  for  a 
great  part  of  the  time  within  sight  of  its  current,  one  of  their 
greatest  sufferings  was  thirst.  The  river  had  worn  its  way  in  a 
deep  channel  through  rocky  mountains,  destitute  of  brooks  or 
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springs.  Its  banks  were  so  high  and  precipitous,  that  there  was 
rarely  any  place  where  the  trayellers  could  get  down  to  drink  of 
its  waters.  Frequently  they  suffered  for  miles  the  torments  of 
Tantalus ;  water  continually  within  sight,  yet  fevered  with  the 
most  parching  thirst.  Here  and  there  they  met  with  rain-water 
collected  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks,  but  more  than  once  they 
were  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity;  and  some  of  the  men 
had  recourse  to  the  last  expedient  to  avoid  perishing. 

Their  sufferings  from  hunger  were  equally  severe.  They 
could  meet  with  no  game,  and  subsisted  for  a  time  on  strips  of 
beaver  skin,  broiled  on  the  coals.  These  were  doled  out  in 
scanty  allowances,  barely  sufficient  to  keep  up  existence,  and  at 
length  failed  them  altogether.  Still  they  crept  feebly  on,  scarce 
dragging  one  limb  after  another,  until  a  severe  snow-st(Nrm 
brought  them  to  a  pause.  To  struggle  against  it,  in  their 
exhausted  condition,  was  impossible,  so  cowering  under  an  im- 
pending rock  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  mountain,  they  prepared 
themselves  for  that  wretched  fate  which  seemed  inevitable. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  when  famine  stared  them  in  the 
face,  M'Lellan  casting  up  his  eyes,  beheld  an  ahsahta,  or  bighorn, 
sheltering  itself  under  a  shelving  rock  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
above  them.  Being  in  a  more  active  plight  than  any  of  his  com- 
rades, and  an  excellent  marksman,  he  set  off  to  get  within  shot 
of  the  animal  His  companions  watched  his  movements  with 
breathless  anxiety,  for  their  lives  depended  upon  his  success. 
He  made  a  cautious  circuit;  scrambled  up  the  hill  with  the 
utmost  silence,  and  at  length  arrived,  unperceived,  within  a 
proper  distance.  Here  levelling  his  rifle  he  took  so  sure  an  aim, 
that  the  bighorn  fell  dead  on  the  spot ;  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
for,  to  pursue  it,  if  merely  wounded,  would  have  been  impossible 
in  his  emaciated  state.     The  declivity  of  the  hill  enabled  him  to 
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roll  tho  CMcasa  down  to  his  eompaniona,  who  wan  loo  foobh  li 

climb  tho  rocks.  They  foil  to  work  to  out  U  np;  )«t  ostrtad  a 
remarkAblo  sclf-dcDial  for  mon  in  their  ■tarfii^  conditioBi  fa 
they  contented  themsclyes  for  the  present  with  a  aoap  made  bam 
be  bones,  reserving  the  flesh  for  future  repasts.  This  pniifidi» 
tial  relief  gave  them  strength  to  pursue  their  journey,  but  the} 
were  frequently  reduced  to  almost  equal  straita,  and  it  was  oalj 
the  smoliness  of  their  party,  requiring  a  small  supply  of  pn^ 
visions,  that  enabled  them  to  get  through  this  desolate  rqpon 
with  their  lives^ 

At  length,  after  twenty-one  days  of  toil  and  suiieringi  they 
got  through  these  mountains,  and  arrived  at  a  tributary  stream 
of  that  branch  of  tho  Columbia  called  Lewis  Biver,  of  which 
Snake  River  forms  the  southern  fork.  In  this  neighborhood 
they  met  with  wild  horses,  the  first  they  had  seen  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  From  hence  they  made  their  way  to  Lewis 
River,  where  they  fell  in  with  a  friendly  tribe  of  Lidiana,  who 
freely  administered  to  their  necessities.  On  this  river  they  pro- 
cured two  canoes,  in  which  they  dropped  down  the  stream  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Columbia,  and  then  down  that  river  to  Asto- 
ria, where  they  arrived  haggard  and  emaciated,  and  perfectly 
in  rags. 

Thus,  all  the  leading  persons  of  Mr.  Hunt's  expedition  weie 
once  more  gathered  together,  excepting  Mr.  Crooka,  of  whose 
safety  they  entertained  but  little  hope,  considering  the  feeUs 
condition  in  which  they  had  been  compelled  to  leave  him  in  the 
heart  of  the  wilderness. 

A  day  was  now  given  up  to  jubilee,  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions,  and  the  joyfbl  meeting  of  the 
various  scattered  bands  of  adventurers  at  Astoria.  The  oolon 
were  hoisted ;  the  guns,  great  and  small,  were  fired ;  there  was 
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a  feabt  of  fish,  of  beaver,  and  venison,  which  relished  well  with 
men  who  had  so  long  been  glad  to  revel  on  horse  flesh  and  dogs* 
meat ;  a  genial  allowance  of  grog  was  issued,  to  increase  the 
general  animation,  and  the  festivities  wound  up,  as  usual,  with  a 
grand  dance  at  night,  bj  the  Canadian  voyageurs.* 


*  The  ditunce  from  St  Loiub  to  Astoria,  by  the  ronte  travelled  by  Uant 
and  M'Kensie,  was  upwards  of  thirty-five  hundred  miles,  tbongfa  in  a  direct 
line,  it  does  not  eioeed  eighteen  hundred. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Tbb  winter  htd  |>tMed  away  traniiailly  at  Astoria.  Th«  Mppt^ 
heDflions  of  hostility  from  the  natives  had  subsided ;  indeed,  as 
the  season  advanced,  the  Indians  for  the  mopt  part  had  dia^ 
pcared  from  the  neighborhood,  and  abandoned  the  seareoaat,  so 
that,  for  want  of  their  aid,  the  colonists  had  at  times  saffered  eoih 
siderably  for  want  of  provisions.  The  hunters  belonging  to  ths 
establishment  made  frequent  and  wide  excursions,  but  with  Jtrj 
moderate  success.  There  were  some  deer  and  a  few  bears  to  be 
found  in  the  viciuity,  and  elk  in  great  numbers;  the  country, 
however,  was  so  rough,  and  the  woods  so  close  and  entangled, 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  beat  up  the  game.  The  preva- 
lent rains  of  winter,  also,  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  hunter  to 
keep  his  arms  in  order.  The  quantity  of  game,  therefore,  brought 
in  by  the  hunters  was  extremely  scanty,  and  it  was  frequently 
necessary  to  put  all  hands  on  very  moderate  allowance.  Towards 
spring,  however,  the  fishing  season  commenced, — ^the  season  of 
plenty  on  the  Columbia.  About  the  beginning  of  February,  a 
small  kind  of  fisli,  about  six  inches  long,  called  by  the  natives 
the  uthlocan,  and  resembling  the  smelt,  made  its  appearance  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  said  to  be  of  delicious  flavor,  and 
BO  fat  as  to  burn  like  a  candle,  for  which  it  is  often  used  by  the 
natives.  It  enters  the  river  in  immense  shoals,  like  solid  col- 
umns, often  extending  to  the  depth  of  five  or  more  feet,  and  is 
scooped  up  by  the  natives  wiih  small  nets  at  the  end  of  poles. 
In  this  way  they  will  soon  fill  a  canoe,  or  form  a  great  heap  upon 
the  river  banks     These  fish  constitute  a  principal  artiole  of  their 
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food ;  the  women  drying  them  and  stringing  them  on  oorda  As 
the  uthlccan  is  only  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  the 
arrival  of  it  soon  brought  back  the  natives  to  the  ooast ;  who 
again  resorted  to  the  factory  to  trade,  and  from  that  time  fur- 
nished plentiful  supplies  of  fish. 

The  sturgeon  ma]^cs  its  appearance  in  the  river  shortly  after 
the  uthlecan,  and  is  taken  in  different  ways,  by  the  natives: 
sometimes  they  spear  it ;  but  oftener  they  use  the  hook  and  line, 
and  the  net  Occasionally,  they  sink  a  cord  in  the  river  by  a 
heavy  weight,  with  a  buoy  at  the  upper  end,  to  keep  it  floating. 
To  this  cord  several  hooks  are  attached  by  short  lines,  a  few 
feet  distant  from  each  other,  and  baited  with  small  fish.  This 
apparatus  is  often  set  towards  night,  and  by  the  next  morning 
several  sturgeon  will  be  found  hooked  by  it ;  for  though  a  large 
and  strong  fish,  it  makes  but  little  resistance  when  ensnared. 

The  salmon,  which  are  the  prime  fish  of  the  Columbia,  and  as 
important  to  the  piscatory  tribes  as  are  the  buffaloes  to  the 
hunters  of  the  prairies,  do  not  enter  the  river  until  towards  the 
latter  part  of  May,  from  which  time,  until  the  middle  of  August, 
they  abound,  and  are  taken  in  vast  quantities,  either  with  the 
spear  or  seine,  and  mostly  in  shallow  water.  An  inferior  specie& 
succeeds,  and  continues  from  August  to  December.  It  is  re 
markable  for  having  a  double  row  of  teeth,  half  an  inch  long  and 
extremely  sharp,  from  whence  it  has  received  the  name  of  the 
dog-toothed  salmon.  It  is  generally  killed  with  the  spear  in 
small  rivulets,  and  smoked  for  winter  provision.  We  have 
noticed  in  a  former  chapter  the  mode  in  which  the  salmon  are 
taken  and  cured  at  the  falls  of  the  Columbia;  and  put  up  in 
parcels  for  exportation.  From  these  different  fisheries  of  the 
river  tribes,  the  establishment  at  Astoria  had  to  derive  much  of 
its  precarious  supplies  of  provisions. 

A  year's  residence  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  various 
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expedtUons  in  the  interior,  had  now  fpren  the  Aalori 
idea  of  the  country.  The  whole  coast  is  dewnribed  aa  rcmarhaMy 
rugged  and  mountainous ;  with  dense  forests  of  hemlook,  spnMi^ 
white  and  red  cedar,  cotton-wood,  white  oak,  whita  and  swaap 
a«h,  willow,  and  a  few  walnut  There  is  likewise  aa  umdmgnmik 
of  aromatic  shrubs,  crceiiers,  and  clambering  Tinea,  tbat  reader 
the  forests  almost  impenetrable ;  together  with  berriea  of  Tarioes 
kinds,  such  as  gooseberries,  strawberries,  raspberriea,  both  nd 
and  yellow,  very  large  and  finely  flavored  whortleberriea,  ena- 
berries,  scrviceberrics,  blackberries,  currants,  sloes,  and  wild  aad 
choke  cherries. 

Among  the  flowering  vines  is  one  deserving  of  partienlsr 
notice.  Each  flower  is  composed  of  six  leaves  or  petala,  aboat 
tlirce  inchcH  in  length,  of  a  beautiful  crimson,  the  inaide  spotted 
with  white.  ItA  Icavos,  of  a  fine  green,  are  oval,  and  disposed 
by  threes.  This  plant  climlM  upon  the  trees  without  attaching 
itself  to  them ;  when  it  has  reached  the  topmost  branches,  it 
descends  perpendicularly,  and  as  it  continues  to  grow,  extends 
from  tree  to  tree,  until  its  various  stalks  interlace  the  grove  like 
the  rigging  of  a  ship.  The  stems  or  trunks  of  this  vine  are 
tougher  and  more  flexible  than  willow,  and  are  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  fathoms  in  length.  From  the  fibres,  the  Indians  mann- 
fiusture  baskets  of  such  close  texture  as  to  hold  water. 

The  principal  quadrupeds  that  had  been  seen  by  the  oolonists 
in  their  various  expeditions  were  the  stag,  follow  deer,  hart, 
black  and  griuly  bear,  antck)pe,  ahsahta,  or  bighorn,  beaver,  sea 
and  river  otter,  muskrat.  fox,  wolf,  and  panther,  the  latter  ex- 
tremely rare.  The  only  domestic  animals  among  the  natives  were 
horses  and  dogs. 

The  country  abounded  with  aquatic  snd  land  birds,  aoeh  aa 
swans,  wild  geese,  brant,  ducks  of  alraont  every  description,  paU- 
•tans,  herons,  gulls,  snipes,  curlewn,  eagles,  vultures,  crows,  ravens^ 
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magpies,  woodpeckers,  pigeons,  partridges,  pheasants',  grouse^  and 
a  great  Tarictj  of  singing  birds. 

There  were  few  reptiles  ;  the  only  dangerous  kinds  were  the 
rattlesnake,  and  one  striped  with  block,  yellow,  and  whiUi,  about 
four  feet  long.  Among  the  lizard  kind  was  one  about  nine  or 
ten  inches  in  length,  exclusite  of  the  tail,  and  three  inches  in 
oircumfcrence.  The  tail  was  round,  and  of  the  same  length  as 
the  body.  TJie  head  was  triangular,  covered  with  small  square 
scales.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  was  likewise  covered  with 
small  scales,  green,  yellow,  black,  and  blue.  Each  foot  had  five 
toes,  furnished  with  strong  nails,  probably  to  aid  it  in  burrowing, 
as  it  usually  lived  under  ground  on  the  plains. 

A  remarkable  fact,  characteristic  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  is  the  mildness  and  equability  of  the  climate 
That  great  mountain  barrier  seems  to  divide  the  continent  into 
different  climates,  even  in  the  same  degrees  of  latitude.  The 
rigorous  winters  and  sultry  summers,  and  all  the  capricious  ine- 
qualities of  temperature  prevalent  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
mountains,  are  but  little  felt  on  their  western  declivities.  The 
countries  between  them  and  the  Pacific  are  blessed  with  milder 
and  steadier  temperature,  resembling  the  climates  of  parallel 
latitudes  in  Europe.  In  the  plains  and  valleys  but  li'tle  snow 
falls  throughout  the  winter,  and  usually  melts  while  falling.  It 
rarely  lies  on  the  ground  more  than  two  days  at  a  time,  except 
on  the  summits  of  the  mountains.  The  winters  are  rainy  rather 
than  cold.  The  rains  for  five  months,  from  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber to  the  middle  of  March,  are  almost  incessant,  and  often  ac- 
companied by  tremendous  thunder  and  lightning.  The  winds 
prevalent  at  this  season  are  from  the  south  and  southeast,  which 
usually  bring  rain.  Those  from  the  north  to  the  southwest  are 
the  harbingers  of  fair  weather  and  a  clear  sky.  The  residue  of 
the  year,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  October, 
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an  interral  of  novea  months,  is  serene  and  delightTml.  There  ii 
scarcely  any  rain  tlirouj^liout  this  time,  yet  the  face  of  the  coontry 
IS  kt'|it  froiih  vLud  vorduiit  liy  nightly  dews,  and  occaaioDally  by 
hiiiuid  fogd  in  the  muruiugs.  These  are  not  considered  prejadi- 
ri.il  to  health,  ^iucc  both  the  natives  and  the  whites  sleep  in  the 
i>I>i'n  air  with  perfect  impunity.  While  this  equable  and  bland 
teiiiperaturo  prevails  tliroughout  the  lower  coantry,  the  peaks 
and  ridges  of  the  vast  mountains  by  which  it  is  dominated,  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  This  renders  them  discernible  at 
a  great  distance,  Hhiiiing  at  times,  like  bright  summer  cloods,  at 
(it her  times  assuming  tlic  most  aerial  tints,  and  always  forming 
lirilliant  and  striking  features  in  the  vast  landscape.  The  mild 
trmi>erature  prevalent  throughout  the  country  is  attribated  by 
Some  to  the  succeK&ion  of  winds  from  the  PaciBc  Ocean,  extend- 
ill  IT  from  latitude  twenty  degrees  to  at  least  fifty  degrees  north. 
Thvse  temper  the  heat  of  summer,  so  that  in  the  shade  no  one  is 
incommoded  by  per;<piratic»n ;  tliey  ali<o  soften  the  rigors  of  win- 
ter, aud  produce  such  a  moderation  in  the  climate,  that  the  inhab- 
itant.s  can  wear  tbo  same  drcits  throughout  the  year. 

The  soil  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea-coast  is  of  a  brown 
color,  inclining  to  red,  and  generally  poor ;  being  a  mixture  of 
clay  and  gravel.  In  the  interior,  and  especially  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  soil  is  generally  blackish ;  though 
sometimes  yellow.  It  is  frequently  mixed  with  marl,  and  with 
marine  substances  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  This  kind  of 
soil  extends  to  a  considerable  depth,  as  may  be  perceived  in  the 
deep  cuts  made  by  ravines,  and  by  the  beds  of  rivers.  The  vege- 
tation in  these  vallevs  is  much  more  abundant  than  near  the 
coast;  in  fact,  it  is  in  these  fertile  intervals,  locked  up  l>etween 
rocky  sierras,  or  scooped  out  from  barren  wastes,  that  population 
must  extend  itself,  as  it  were,  in  veins  and  ramifications,  if  ever 
thii  regions  beyond  the  mountains  should  become  civilixed. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A  BRIEF  mention  Las  already  been  made  of  the  tribes  cir  hordet 
existing  about  the  lower  part  of  the  Columbia  at  the  time  of  the 
settlement;  a  few  more  particulars  eonoeming  them  may  be 
acceptable.  The  four  tribes  nearest  to  Astoria,  and  with  whom 
the  traders  had  most  intercourse,  were,  as  has  heretofore  been 
observed,  the  Chinooks,  the  Clatsops,  the  Wahkiacums,  and  the 
Cathlamets.  The  Chinooks  resided  chiefly  along  the  banks  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  runnifig  parallel  to  the  sea-coast,  through 
a  low  country  studded  with  stagnant  pools,  and  emptying  itself 
into  Baker's  Bay,  a  few  miles  from  Cape  Disappointment.  This 
was  the  tribe  over  which  Comcomly,  the  one-eyed  chieftain,  held 
sway ;  it  boasted  two  hundred  and  fourteen  fighting  men.  Their 
chief  subsistence  was  on  fish,  with  an  occasional  regale  of  the 
flesh  of  elk  and  deer,  and  of  wild-fowl  from  the  neighboring 
ponds. 

The  Clatsops  resided  on  both  sides  of  Point  Adams ;  they 
were  the  mere  relics  of  a  tribe  which  had  been  nearly  swept  off 
by  the  smallpox,  and  did  not  number  more  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  fighting  mea 

The  Wahkiacums,  or  Waak-i-cums,  inhabited  the  north  side 
of  the  Columbia,  and  numbered  sixty-six  warriors.  They  and 
the  Chinooks  were  originally  the  same ;  but  a  dispute  arising 
about  two  generations  previous  to  the  time  of  the  settlement  be- 
tween the  ruling  chief  and  his  brother  Wahkiacum,  the  latter 
iMoeded,  and  with  his  adherents  formed  the  present  horde  whiob 
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oontinucfl  to  go  by  his  name.    In  this  way  new  tribea  or  dam  «i 
formed,  and  lurking  oaiuea  of  hostility  engendered. 

The  Cathlamets  lived  opposite  to  the  lower  TiUago  of  tti 
Wahkiacunis,  and  numbered  ninety-four  warrion. 

These  four  tribes,  or  rather  elans,  haTo  every  appeannos  of 
springing  from  the  same  origin,  resemUing  eaeh  other  in  penoa 
dress,  language  and  manners.  They  are  rather  a  dimuratire  nee 
generally  beluw  five  feet  five  inches,  with  erooked  legi  and  thick 
ankles ;  a  deformity  caused  by  their  passing  so  nneh  of  their 
time  sitting  or  squatting  upon  the  calves  of  their  kgPi  and  their 
lioels,  in  the  bottom  of  their  canoes ;  a  favorite  poaition,  which 
tliey  retain,  even  when  on  shore.  The  women  iaereaso  the  de- 
formity by  wearing  tight  bandages  round  the  anklea,  wfaidi  pre- 
vent the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  cause  a  swelling  of  the 
muscles  of  the  leg. 

Neither  sex  can  boast  of  personal  beauty.  Their  faces  are 
round,  with  small,  but  animated  eyes.  Their  noses  are  broad  and 
flat  at  top,  and  fleshy  at  the  end,  with  large  nostrils.  They  have 
wide  mouths,  thick  lips,  and  short,  irregular  and  dirty  teeth.  In- 
deed, good  teeth  arc  seldom  to  be  seen  among  the  tribea  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  who  live  chiefly  on  fish. 

In  the  early  stages  of  their  intercourse  with  white  men,  thesi 
savages  were  but  scantily  clad.  In  sununer  time  the  men  went 
entirely  naked ;  in  the  winter  and  in  bad  weather,  the  men  wme 
a  small  rolie,  reachmg  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh|  nude  of  the 
skins  of  animals,  or  of  the  wool  of  the  mountain  sheep.  Oeea* 
Bioiially,  they  wore  a  kind  of  mantle  of  matting,  to  keep  off  the 
rain ;  but,  having  thus  protected  the  back  and  ahooldera,  they 
left  the  rest  of  the  body  naked. 

The  women  wore  similar  robes,  though  shorter,  not  readupg 
below  the  waist ;  beside  which,  thoy  had  a  kind  of  petticoat^  ei 
fringe,  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  knee,  formed  of  the  ihne 
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of  oedar  bark,  broken  into  atrands,  or  a  tiflsue  of  silk  grass  twisted 
and  knotted  at  the  ends.  This  was  the  usual  dress  of  the  women 
in  summer ;  should  the  weather  be  inclement,  they  added  a  vest 
of  skins,  similar  to  the  robe. 

The  men  carefully  eradicated  every  vestige  of  a  beard,  con 
ddcring  it  a  great  deformity.  They  looked  with  disgust  at  the 
whiskers  and  well-furnished  chins  of  the  white  men,  and  in  de 
rision  called  them  Long-beards.  Both  sexes,  on  the  other  hand 
cherLshed  the  hair  of  the  head,  which  with  them  is  generally  black 
and  rather  coarse.  They  allowed  it  to  grow  to  a  great  length 
and  were  very  proud  and  careful  of  it,  sometimes  wearing  it 
plaited,  sometimes  wound  round  the  head  in  fanciful  tresses.  No 
greater  affront  could  be  offered  to  them  than  to  cut  off  their 
treasured  locks. 

They  had  conical  hatd  with  narrow  rims,  neatly  woven  of  bear 
grass  or  of  the  fibres  of  cedar  bark,  interwoven  with  designs  of 
various  shapes  and  colors ;  sometimes  merely  squares  and  tri- 
angles, at  other  times  rude  representations  of  canoes,  with  men 
fishing  and  harpooning.  These  hats  were  nearly  waterproof^  and 
extremely  durable. 

The  fftvorite  ornaments  of  the  men  were  collars  of  bears' 
claws,  the  proud  trophies  of  hunting  exploits ;  while  the  women 
and  children  wore  similar  decorations  of  elks'  tusks.  An  inter- 
course with  the  white  traders,  however,  soon  effected  a  change  in 
the  toilets  of  both  sexes.  They  became  fond  of  arraying  them- 
selves in  any  article  of  civilised  dress  which  they  could  procure^ 
and  often  made  a  most  grotesque  appearance.  They  adapted 
many  articles  of  finery,  also,  to  their  own  previous  tastes.  Both 
sexes  were  fond  of  adorning  themselves  with  bracelets  of  iron, 
brass  or  copper.  They  were  delighted,  also,  with  blue  and  white 
beads,  particularly  the  former,  and  wore  broad  tight  bands  of 

them  round  the  waist  and  ankles ;  large  rolls  of  them  round  the 

15 
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neek,  tnd  pendants  of  them  in  the  eftn.  The  men,  mpwiilly, 
who,  in  savage  life  carry  a  pawiion  for  personal  deeormtion  ikitlM 
than  the  females,  did  not  think  their  gala  eqaipments  eonpklt, 
unless  they  had  a  jewel  of  haitiua,  or  wampum,  dangling  at  the 
nose.  Thus  arrayed,  their  hair  besmeared  with  fish  oil,  ud  theif 
bodies  bedaubed  with  red  clay,  they  considered  themaelTW  iir^ 
sistible. 

When  on  warlike  expeditions,  they  painted  their  faees  and 
bodies  in  the  nio^t  hideous  and  grotesque  manner,  aioeording  to 
the  universal  practice  of  American  savages.  Their  arms  were 
bows  and  arrows,  spears,  and  war  dubs.  Some  wore  a  eorslel, 
formed  of  pieces  of  hard  wood,  laced  together  with  bear  grass,  m 
as  to  form  a  light  coat  of  mail,  pliant  to  the  body ;  and  a  kind  of 
casi|ue  of  codur  bark,  Icatlicr,  aud  bear  grass,  sufficient  to  protect 
the  head  from  an  arrow  or  war  club.  A  more  complete  article  of 
defensive  armor  was  a  buflF  jerkin  or  shirt  of  great  thickness, 
made  of  doublings  of  elk  skin,  and  reaching  to  the  feet,  holes 
being  left  for  the  head  and  arms.  This  was  perfectly  arrow 
proof ;  add  to  which,  it  was  often  endowed  with  charmed  virtues, 
by  the  spells  and  mystic  ceremonials  of  the  medicine  man,  oa 
conjurer. 

Of  the  peculiar  custom,  prevalent  among  these  people,  of  flat 
tening  the  head,  we  have  already  spoken.  It  is  one  of  those  in 
Etanoes  of  human  caprice,  like  the  crippling  of  the  feet  of  females 
in  China,  which  are  quite  incomprehensible.  This  custom  pre- 
vails principally  among  the  tribes  on  the  sea-coast,  and  about  the 
lower  parts  of  the  rivers.  How  far  it  extends  along  the  coast  we 
are  not  able  to  ascertain.  Some  of  the  tribes,  both  north  and 
south  of  the  Columbia,  practise  it ;  but  they  all  speak  the  Chinook 
language,  and  probably  originated  from  the  same  stock.  As  fiv 
as  we  can  learn,  the  remoter  tribes,  which  speak  an  entirely  difier- 
ent  language,  do  not  flatten  the  head.    This  absurd  onstom  de- 
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olinofl,  also,  in  reooding  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific ;  few  traoos 
of  it  are  to  be  found  among  the  tribes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  after  crossing  the  mountains  it  disappears  altogether.  Those 
Indians,  therefore,  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia,  and  in 
the  solitary  mountain  regions,  who  are  often  called  Flatheade^ 
must  not  be  supposed  to  be  characterized  by  this  deformity.  It 
is  an  appellation  often  given  by  the  hunters  east  of  the  mountain 
ehain,  to  all  the  western  Indians,  excepting  the  Snakes. 

The  religious  belief  of  these  people  was  extremely  limited  and 
eonfined ;  or  rather,  in  all  probability,  their  explanations  were  but 
little  understood  by  their  visitors.  They  had  an  idea  of  a  bene- 
volent and  omnipotent  spirit,  the  creator  of  all  things.  They 
represent  him  as  assuming  various  shapes  at  pleasure,  but  gene- 
rally that  of  an  immense  bird.  He  usually  inhabits  the  sun,  but 
occasionally  wings  his  way  through  the  aerial  regions,  and  sees 
all  that  is  doing  upon  earth.  Should  any  thing  displease  him,  he 
vents  his  wrath  in  terrific  storms  and  tempests,  the  lightning  being 
the  flashes  of  his  eyes,  and  the  thunder  the  clapping  of  his 
wings.  To  propitiate  his  favor  they  offer  to  him  annual  sacrifices 
of  salmon  and  venison,  the  first  fruits  of  their  fishing  and  hunting. 

Beside  this  aerial  spirit  they  believe  in  an  inferior  one,  who 
inhabits  the  fire,  and  of  whom  they  are  in  perpetual  dread,  as, 
though  he  possesses  equally  the  power  of  good  and  evil,  the  evil 
is  apt  to  predominate.  They  endeavor,  therefore,  to  keep  him  in 
good  humor  by  frequent  offerings.  He  is  supposed  also  to  have 
great  infiuence  with  the  winged  spirit,  their  sovereign  protector 
and  benefactor.  They  implore  him,  therefore,  to  act  as  their 
interpreter,  and  procure  them  all  desirabable  things,  such  as  suo- 
eess  in  fishing  and  hunting,  abundance  of  game,  fleet  horses,  obe- 
dient wives,  and  male  children. 

These  Indians  have  likewise  their  priests,  or  conjurers,  or 
medicine  men,  who  pretend  to  be  in  the  oonfidenoe  of  the  deities. 
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and  the  expounders  and  enforcers  of  their  will  Badi  of  IImh 
inediciuo  men  hms  his  idols  carved  in  wood,  repretenting  the 
spirits  of  the  air  and  of  the  fire,  under  some  rude  and  groteiqps 
form  of  a  horse,  a  bear,  a  beaver,  or  other  quadruped,  or  that  ef 
bird  or  fish.  Thc8e  idols  are  hung  round  with  amnkts  and 
votive  oflferings,  such  as  beavers'  teeth,  and  bean'  and  eagies 
elaws. 

When  any  chief  personage  is  on  his  death-bed,  or  danger- 
ously ill,  the  medicine  men  are  scut  for.  Bach  brings  with  him 
his  idols,  with  which  ho  retires  into  a  canoe  to  hold  a  oonaalta* 
tion.  As  doctors  are  prone  to  disagree,  so  tliese  medicine  men 
have  now  and  then  a  violent  altercation  as  to  the  malady  of  the 
patient,  or  the  treatment  of  it  To  settle  this  they  beat  their 
idols  soundly  against  each  other ;  whichever  first  loses  a  tooth 
ur  a  claw  is  considered  as  confuted,  and  his  votary  retires  from 
the  field. 

Polygamy  is  not  only  allowed,  but  considered  honorable,  and 
the  greater  number  of  wives  a  man  can  maintain,  the  more  impor- 
tant is  he  in  the  eyes  of  the  tribe.  The  first  wife,  however,  takes 
rank  of  all  the  others,  and  Is  considered  mistress  of  the  house. 
Still  the  domestic  establishment  is  liable  to  jealousies  and  eabals, 
and  the  lord  and  master  has  much  difficulty  in  maintaining  har- 
mony in  his  jangling  household. 

In  the  manuscript  from  which  we  draw  many  of  these  par 
ticulars,  it  is  stated  that  he  who  exceeds  his  neighbors  in  the 
Dumber  of  his  wives,  male  children  and  slaves,  is  elected  chief  of 
the  village ;  a  title  to  office  which  we  do  not  reoolleot  ever  before 
to  have  met  with. 

Feuds  are  frequent  among  these  tribes,  but  are  not  very 
deadly.  They  have  occasionally  pitched  battles,  fought  on  ap 
pointed  days,  and  at  specified  places,  which  are  generally  the 
banks  of  a  rivulet.    The  adverse  parties  post  themselves  oa  ths 
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opposite  sides  of  the  stream,  and  at  such  distances  that  the  bai* 
ties  often  last  a  long  while  before  any  blood  is  shed.  The 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  seldom  exceed  half  a  dozen. 
Should  the  damage  be  equal  on  each  side,  the  war  is  considered 
8  honorably  concluded ;  should  one  party  lose  more  than  the 
ther,  it  is  entitled  to  a  compensation  in  slaves  or  other  property, 
otherwise  hostilities  are  liable  to  be  renewed  at  a  future  day. 
They  are  much  given  also  to  predatory  inroads  into  the  terri- 
tories of  their  enemies,  and  sometimes  of  their  friendly  neigh- 
bors. Should  they  fall  upon  a  band  of  inferior  force,  or  upon 
a  village,  weakly  defended,  they  act  witli  the  ferocity  of  true 
poltroons,  slaying  all  the  men,  and  carrying  off  the  women  and 
children  as  slaves.  As  to  the  property,  it  is  packed  upon 
hof ses  which  they  bring  with  them  for  the  purpose.  They  are 
mean  and  paltry  as  warriors,  and  altogether  inferior  in  heroic 
qualities  to  the  savages  of  the  buffalo  plains  on  the  east  side  of 
the  mountains. 

A  great  portion  of  their  time  is  passed  in  revelry,  music, 
dancing,  and  gambling.  Their  music  scarcely  deserves  the  name ; 
the  instruments  being  of  the  rudest  kind.  Their  singing  is  harsh 
and  discordant;  the  songs  are  chiefly  extempore,  relating  to 
passing  circumstances,  the  persons  present,  or  any  trifling  object 
that  strikes  the  attention  of  the  singer.  They  have  several  kinds 
of  dances,  some  of  them  lively  and  pleasing.  The  women  are 
rarely  permitted  to  dance  with  the  men,  but  form  groups  apart, 
dancing  to  the  same  instrument  and  song. 

They  have  a  great  passion  for  play,  and  a  variety  of  games. 
To  such  a  pitch  of  excitement  are  they  sometimes  roused,  that 
they  gamble  away  every  thing  they  possess,  even  to  their  wives 
and  children.  They  are  notorious  thieves,  also,  and  proud  of 
their  dexterity.  He  who  is  frequently  successful,  gains  much 
applause  and  popularity ;  but  the  clumsy  thief,  who  is  deteeted 
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ID  some  bungling  attempt,  is  icoiled  at  and  daqj^aadi  and 

times  Hcverelj  punished. 

Such  arc  u  few  leading  characteristics  of  the  natives  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Astoria.  They  appear  to  as  inferior  In  man/ 
n»])ccts  ti»  the  tribes  cast  of  the  mountains,  the  bold  roTcn  of 
the  prairies ;  and  to  partake  much  of  the  ISsqaimaax  eharaetsr; 
elejated  in  some  degree  by  a  more  genial  climate,  and  m<»« 
varied  style  of  living. 

The  habits  of  traffic  engendered  at  the  cataracts  of  the  Go* 
lumbia,  have  had  their  influence  along  the  coast  The  Chinooks 
and  other  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  soon  proved  them* 
selves  keen  traders,  and  in  their  early  dealings  with  the  Astori- 
ans,  never  hesitated  to  ask  three  times  what  they  considered  the 
real  value  of  an  article.  They  were  inquisitive,  also,  in  the 
extreme,  and  impertinently  intrusive ;  and  were  prone  to  indulge 
in  scoffing  and  ridicule,  at  the  expense  of  the  strangers. 

In  one  thing,  however,  they  showed  superior  judgment  and 
self-command  to  most  of  their  race ;  this  was,  in  their  abstin^ice 
from  ardent  spirits,  and  the  abhorrence  and  disgust  with  which 
tliey  regarded  a  drunkard.  On  one  occasion,  a  son  of  Comoondy 
had  been  induced  to  drink  freely  at  the  factoiy,  and  went  home 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  playing  all  kinds  of  mad  pranks,  until 
he  sank  into  a  stupor,  in  which  ho  remained  for  two  daya  The 
old  chieftain  repaired  to  his  friend,  M'Dougal,  with  indignation 
flaming  in  his  countenance,  and  bitterly  reproached  him  for 
having  permitted  his  son  to  degrade  himself  into  a  beast,  and  to 
render  himself  an  object  of  scorn  and  laughter  to  his  alaie. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Ab  the  spring  opened,  the  little  settlement  of  Astoria  was  in  agi- 
tation, and  prepared  to  send  forth  various  expeditions.  Several 
important  things  were  to  be  done.  It  was  necessary  to  send  a 
supply  of  goods  to  the  trading  post  of  Mr.  David  Stuart,  estab- 
lished in  the  preceding  autumn  on  the  Oakinagan.  The  cache, 
or  secret  deposit,  made  by  Mr.  Hunt  at  the  Caldron  Linn,  was 
likewise  to  be  visited,  and  the  merchandise  and  other  effects  left 
there,  to  be  brought  to  Astoria.  A  third  object  of  moment  was 
to  send  dispatches  overland  to  Mr.  Astor  at  New- York,  inform- 
ing him  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  settlement,  and  the  fortunes 
of  the  several  expeditions. 

The  task  of  carrjring  supplies  to  Oakinagan  was  assigned 
to  Mr.  Robert  Stuart,  a  spirited  and  enterprising  young  man, 
nephew  to  the  one  who  had  established  the  post  The  cache  was 
to  be  sought  out  by  two  of  the  clerks,  named  Russell  Farnham 
and  Donald  M'Oilles,  conducted  by  a  guide,  and  accompanied  by 
eight  men,  to  assist  in  bringing  home  the  goods. 

As  to  the  dispatches,  they  were  confided  to  Mr.  John  Reed, 
the  clerk,  the  same  who  had  conducted  one  of  the  exploring 
detachments  of  Snake  River.  He  was  now  to  trace  back  his  way 
across  the  mountains  by  the  same  route  by  which  he  had  come, 
with  no  other  companions  or  escort  than  Ben  Jones,  the  Ken* 
tacky  hunter,  and  two  Canadians.  As  it  was  still  hoped  that 
Mr.  Crooks  might  be  in  existence,  and  that  Mr.  Reed  and  his 
party  might  meet  with  him  in  the  course  of  their  route,  they 
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were  ehargod  with  a  small  supply  of  goodi  and  pnmmamMf  to  aU 

thai  gontlcman  on  his  way  to  Astoria. 

When  the  expedition  of  Uecd  was  made  known,  Mr.  IPLellaa 
announced  his  determination  to  acoompanj  it  He  had  long 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  smallncss  of  his  intereat  in  the  oopari' 
Dership.  and  had  requested  an  additional  namber  of  ahares ;  hii 
request  not  being  complied  with,  he  resolred  to  abandon  the 
company.  M'Lellan  was  a  man  of  a  singularly  aelf-wQlad  and 
decided  character,  with  whom  persuasion  was  oseleaa;  he  was 
permitted,  therefore,  to  take  his  own  course  without  oppoaitioiL 

As  to  Reed,  he  set  about  preparing  for  his  hasardooa  joamej 
with  the  seal  of  a  true  Irishman.  He  had  a  tin  oaae  made,  m 
which  the  letters  and  papers  addressed  to  Mr.  Astor  were  eare- 
fully  soldered  up.  This  case  he  intended  to  strap  upon  hii 
slioulders,  so  as  to  bear  it  about  with  him,  sleeping  and  waking, 
in  all  changes  and  chances,  by  land  or  by  water,  and  never  to 
part  with  it  but  with  his  life  I 

As  the  route  of  these  several  parties  would  be  the  same  tot 
nearly  four  hundred  miles  up  the  Columbia,  and  within  that 
distance  would  lie  through  the  piratical  pass  of  the  rapids,  and 
among  the  freebooting  tribes  of  the  river,  it  was  thought  advisa- 
ble to  start  about  the  same  time,  and  to  keep  together.  Accord- 
ingly,  on  the  22d  of  March,  they  all  set  off,  to  the  number  of 
seventeen  men,  in  two  canoes ; — and  here  we  cannot  but  pause  to 
notice  the  hardihood  of  these  several  expeditions,  so  insignificant 
in  point  of  force,  and  severally  destined  to  traverse  inunenae  wil- 
dernesses, where  larger  parties  had  experienced  so  much  danger 
and  distress.  When  recruits  were  sought  in  the  preceding  year 
among  experienced  hunters  and  voyageurs  at  Montreal  and  8l 
Louis,  it  was  considered  dangerous  to  attempt  to  cross  the  Roekj 
Mountains  with  less  than  sixty  men ;  and  yet  here  we  find  Beed 
ready  to  push  his  way  across  those  barriers  with  merely  three 
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0ompanioii8.  Sacb  is  the  fearlessness,  the  insensibility  to  dan- 
ger, which  men  acquire  by  the  habitude  of  constant  risk.  The 
mind,  like  the  body,  becomes  callous  by  exposure. 

The  little  associated  band  proceeded  up  the  river,  under  the 
command  of  Mr.  Robert  Stuart,  and  arrived  early  in  the  month 
of  April  at  the  Long  Narrows,  that  notorious  plundering  place. 
Here  it  was  necessary  to  unload  the  canoes,  and  to  transport 
both  them  and  their  cargoes  to  the  head  of  the  Narrows  by  land. 
Their  party  was  too  few  in  number  for  the  purpose.  They  were 
obliged,  therefore,  to  seek  the  assistance  of  the  Gathlasco  Indians, 
who  undertook  to  carry  the  goods  on  their  horses.  Forward 
then  they  set,  the  Indians  with  their  horses  well  freighted,  and 
the  first  load  convoyed  by  Reed  and  five  men,  well  armed ;  the 

• 

gallant  Irishman  striding  along  at  the  head,  with  his  tin  case  of 

dispatches  glittering  on  his  back.     In  passing,  however,  through 

a  rocky  and  intricate  defile,  some  of  the  freebooting  vagrants 

turned  their  horses  up  a  narrow  path  and  galloped  off,  carrying 

with  them  two  bales  of  goods,  and  a  number  of  smaller  articles. 

To  follow  them  was  useless ;   indeed,  it  was  with  much  ado  that 

the  convoy  got  into  port  with  the  residue  of  the  cargoes ;  for 

some  of  the  guards  were  pillaged  of  their  knives  and  pocket 

handkerchiefs,  and  the  lustrous  tin  case  of  Mr.  John  Reed  was 

in  imminent  jeopardy. 

Mr.  Stuart  heard  of  these  depredations,  and  hastened  forward 

to  the  relief  of  the  convoy,  but  could  not  reach  them  before  dusk, 

by  which  time  they  had  arrived  at  the  village  of  Wish-ram, 

already  noted  for  its  great  fishery,  and  the  knavish  propensities 

of  its  inhabitants.     Here  they  found  themselves  benighted  in  a 

strange  place,  and  surrounded  by  savages  bent  on  pilfering,  if 

not  upon  open  robbery.    Not  knowing  what  active  course  to  take, 

they  remained  under  arms  all  night,  without  closing  an  eye,  and 

at  the  very  first  peep  of  dawn,  when  objects  were  yet  eoaroe 

15» 
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▼iflible,  erory  thing  was  hastilj  embarked,  mnd,  without  maMm 
to  recover  the  stolen  eflfectfl,  thcj  pushed  oflf  from  Bfaore ;  ^  glad 
to  bid  adieu,'  as  thcj  said,  ^to  this  abominable  nest  of  mia- 
ercauts." 

The  worthies  of  Wish-ram,  however,  were  not  diapoMd  to 
part  so  easily  with  their  visitors.  Their  cnpiditj  had  been 
piickened  by  the  plunder  which  they  had  already  taken,  and 
their  confidence  incrouscd  by  the  impunity  with  which  their 
outrage  had  imssed.  They  resolved,  therefore,  to  take  further 
toll  of  the  travellers,  and,  if  possible,  to  capture  the  tin  oaae  of 
dispatches;  which  shining  conspicuously  from  a&r,  and  beicg 
guarded  by  John  Uecd  with  such  especial  care,  muat,  as  they 
supiK)scd,  be  "  a  great  medicine." 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Stuart,  and  his  comrades  had  not  proceeded 
far  in  the  canoes,  when  they  beheld  the  whole  rabble  of  Wiah-ram 
stringing  in  groups  along  the  bank,  whooping  and  yelling,  and 
gibbering  in  their  wild  jargon,  and  when  they  landed  below  the 
fulls,  they  were  surrounded  by  upwards  of  four  hundred  of  these 
river  ruffians,  armtd  with  bows  and  arrows,  war  clubs,  and  other 
savage  weapons.  These  now  pressed  forward,  with  oflFera  to 
carry  the  canoes  and  effects  up  the  portage.  Mr.  Stuart  declined 
forwarding  the  goods,  alleging  the  lateness  of  the  hour ;  but,  to 
keep  them  in  good  humor,  informed  them,  that,  if  they  conducted 
themselves  well,  their  offered  services  might  probably  be  accepted 
in  the  morning ;  in  the  meanwhile,  he  suggested  that  they  might 
carry  up  the  canoes.  They  accordingly  set  off  with  the  two 
canoes  on  their  shoulders,  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  eight  men 
well  armed. 

When  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  falls,  the  mischievous  spirit 
of  the  savages  broke  out.  and  they  wore  on  the  point  of  destroy* 
ing  the  canoes,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  impede  the  white  men 
from  carrying  forward  their  goods,  and  laying  them  open  to  for- 
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iher  pilfering.  They  were  with  some  difficulty  prevenUd  from 
oommitting  this  outrage  by  the  interference  of  an  old  man,  who 
appeared  to  have  authority  among  them  ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
his  harangue,  the  whole  of  the  hostile  band,  with  the  exception 
of  about  fifty,  crossed  to  the  north  side  of  the  river,  where  they 
lay  in  wait,  ready  for  further  mischief 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Stuart,  who  had  remained  at  tlio  foot 
of  the  falls  with  the  goods,  and  who  knew  that  the  proffered 
assistance  of  the  savages  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  having  an 
opportunity  to  plunder,  determined,  if  possible,  to  steal  a  march 
upon  them,  and  defeat  their  machinations.  In  the  dead  of  the 
night,  therefbre,  about  one  o'clock,  the  moon  shining  brightly,  he 
roused  his  party,  and  proposed  that  they  should  endeavor  to 
transport  the  goods  themselves,  above  the  falls,  before  the  sleep- 
ing savages  could  be  aware  of  their  operations.  All  hands  sprang 
to  the  work  with  zeal,  and  hurried  it  on  in  the  hope  of  getting 
all  over  before  daylight  Mr.  Stuart  went  forward  with  the  first 
loads,  and  took  his  station  at  the  head  of  the  portage,  while  Mr. 
Beed  and  Mr.  M'Lellan  remained  at  the  foot  to  forward  the 
remainder. 

The  day  dawned  before  the  transportation  was  completed. 
Some  of  the  fifty  Indians  who  had  remained  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  perceived  what  was  going  on,  and,  feeling  themselves 
too  weak  for  an  attack,  gave  the  alarm  to  those  on  the  opposite 
Aide,  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  whom  embarked  in  several  large 
canoes.  Two  loads  of  goods  yet  remained  to  be  brought  up.  Mr 
Stuart  dispatched  some  of  the  people  for  one  of  the  loads,  with 
a  request  to  Mr.  Reed  to  retain  with  him  as  many  men  as  he 
thought  necessary  to  guard  the  remaining  load,  as  he  suspected 
hostile  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  Mr.  Reed,  how- 
ever, refused  to  retain  any  of  them,  saying  that  MXellan  and 
himself  were  sufficient  to  protect  the  small  quantity  tlmt  remained. 
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The  men  aeeordingly  departed  with  the  load,  while  Aead  mi 
M'LoUan  ooDtinued  to  luouut  guard  over  the  residoe  Bj  tkii 
time,  a  nambor  of  tho  canoes  had  arrived  from  the  opposite  aide. 
As  tliey  approaelied  the  shore,  the  unlucky  tin  box  of  John  Reed, 
shining  afar  like  the  brilliant  helmet  of  Earyalua,  oaught  their 
e^-es.  No  sooner  did  the  canoes  touch  the  shore,  than  they  leaped 
forward  on  the  rocks,  set  up  a  war-whoop,  and  sprang  forward  to 
secure  the  glittering  prize.  Mr.  M'Lellan,  who  was  at  the  river 
bank,  advanced  to  guard  the  g(»ods,  when  one  of  the  savages  at- 
tempted to  hoodwink  him  with  his  bufialo  robe  with  one  hand,  and 
to  stab  him  with  the  other.  M*Lellan  sprang  back  just  far  enoogh 
to  avoid  the  blow,  and  raising  his  rifle,  shot  the  ruffian  throogh 
the  heart. 

In  the  meantime,  llecd,  who  with  the  want  of  forethought  of 
an  Irishman,  had  neglected  to  remove  the  leathern  cover  from 
the  lock  of  his  rifle,  w:is  fumbling  at  the  fastenings,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  blow  on  tlie  head  with  a  war  club  that  laid  him  senseless 
on  the  ground.  In  a  twinkling  he  was  stripped  of  his  rifle  and 
pistols,  and  the  tin  box,  the  cause  of  all  this  onslaught,  was  borne 
off  in  triumph. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  Mr.  Stuart,  who  had  heard  the  war- 
whoop,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action  with  Ben  Jones,  and  seven 
others  of  the  men.  When  he  arrived.  Reed  was  weltering  in  his 
blood,  and  an  Indian  standing  over  him  and  about  to  dispatch 
him  with  a  tomahawk.  Stuart  gave  the  word,  when  Ben  Jonee 
levelled  his  rifle,  and  shot  the  miscreant  on  the  spot  The  men 
tlicn  gave  a  cheer,  and  charged  upon  the  main  body  of  the 
savages,  who  took  to  instant  flight  Reed  was  now  raised  from 
the  ground,  and  borne  senseless  and  bleeding  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  portage.  Preparations  were  made  to  launch  the  oanoee 
and  embark  all  in  haste,  when  it  was  found  that  they  were'  too 
leaky  to  be  put  in  the  water,  and  that  tho  oars  had  been  left  al 
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the  foot  of  the  falls.  A  scene  of  confusi:  d  now  ensued.  The 
Indians  were  whooping  and  yelling,  and  running  about  like 
fiends.  A  panic  seized  upon  the  men,  at  being  thus  suddenly 
checked,  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  Canadians  died  within  them, 
and  two  young  men  actually  fainted  away.  The  moment  .they 
recovered  their  senses,  Mr.  Stuart  ordered  that  they  should  bo 
deprived  of  their  arms,  their  under  garments  taken  off,  and  that 
a  piece  of  cloth  should  be  tied  round  their  waists,  in  imitation  of 
a  squaw  ;  an  Indian  punishment  for  cowardice.  Thus  equipped, 
they  were  stowed  away  among  the  goods  in  one  of  the  canoes. 
This  ludicrous  affair  excited  the  mirth  of  the  bolder  spirits,  even 
in  the  midst  of  their  perils,  and  roused  the  pride  of  the  waver- 
ing. The  Indians  having  crossed  back  again  to  the  north  side, 
order  was  restored,  some  of  the  hands  were  sent  back  for  the 
oars,  others  set  to  work  to  calk  and  launch  the  canoes,  and  in  a 
little  while  all  were  embarked  and  were  continuing  their  voyage 
along  the  southern  shore. 

No  sooner  had  they  departed,  than  the  Indians  returned  to 
the  scene  of  action,  bore  off  their  two  comrades,  who  had  been 
shot,  one  of  whom  was  still  living,  and  returned  to  their  village. 
Here  they  killed  two  horses ;  and  drank  the  hot  blood  to  give 
fierceness  to  their  courage  They  painted  and  arrayed  themselves 
hideously  for  battle ;  performed  the  dead  dance  round  the  slain, 
and  raised  the  war  song  of  vengeanca  Then  mounting  their 
horses,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  bran- 
dishing their  weapons,  they  set  off  along  the  northern  bank  of 
the  river,  to  get  ahead  of  the  canoes,  lie  in  wait  for  them,  and 
take  a  terrible  revenge  on  the  white  men. 

They  succeeded  in  getting  some  dbtance  above  the  canoea 
without  being  discovered,  and  were  crossing  the  river  to  post 
themselves  on  the  side  along  which  the  white  men  were  ooasting, 
when  they  were  fartunat-ely  descried.     Mr.  Stuart  and  his  com- 
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panionB  wero  immediately  on  the  alert  As  iliej  draw  near  li 
the  place  where  the  savages  had  crossed,  thej  obseryed  thea 
posted  among  steep  and  overhanging  rocks,  close  along  which,  the 
eanoes  would  have  to  pass.  Finding  that  the  enemy  had  the 
advantage  of  the  ground,  the  whites  stopped  short  when  within 
five  hundred  yards  of  thcm^  and  discharged  and  reloaded  their 
pieces.  They  then  made  a  fire,  and  dressed  the  wounds  of  Mr. 
Heed,  who  had  received  five  severe  gashes  in  the  head.  This 
being  done,  they  lashed  the  canoes  together,  fastened  them  u>  a 
rock  at  a  small  distance  from  the  shore,  and  there  awaited  the 
menaced  attack. 

They  had  not  been  long  posted  in  this  manner,  when  they  saw 
a  canoe  approaching.  It  contained  the  war-chief  of  the  tribe,  and 
three  of  his  principal  warriors.  He  drew  near,  and  made  a  long 
harangue,  in  which  he  informed  them  that  they  had  killed  one 
and  wounded  another  of  his  nation ;  that  the  relations  of  the 
slain  cried  out  for  vengeance,  and  he  had  been  compelled  to  lead 
them  to  fight.  Still  he  wished  to  spare  unnecessary  bloodshed, 
he  proposed,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Reed,  who,  ho  observed,  was  lit- 
tle better  than  a  dead  man,  might  be  given  up  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  manes  of  the  deceased  warrior.  This  would  appease  the  fury 
of  his  friends ;  the  hatchet  would  then  be  buried,  and  all  thence- 
forward would  be  friends.  The  answer  was  a  stern  refusal  and  a 
defiance,  and  the  war-chief  saw  that  the  canoes  were  well  pre- 
pared for  a  vigorous  defenca  He  withdrew,  therefore,  and  re- 
turning to  his  warriors  among  the  rocks  held  long  deliberationa 
Blood  for  blood  is  a  principle  in  Indian  equity  and  Indian  honor ; 
but  though  the  inhabitants  of  Wish-ram  were  men  of  war,  they 
were  likewise  men  of  traffic,  and  it  was  suggested  that  honor  for 
once  mignt  give  way  to  profit  A  negotuition  was  aoeordingly 
opened  with  the  white  men,  and  after  some  diplomacy,  the  matter 
was  compromised  for  a  blanket  to  cover  the  dead,  and  ioiiia  to* 
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bftooo  to  be  smoked  by  the  living.  This  being  granted,  the  heroes 
of  Wish- ram  crossed  the  river  once  more,  returned  to  their  vil- 
Uge  .to  feast  upon  the  horses  whose  blood  they  had  so  vain- 
gloriously  drunk,  and  the  travellers  pursued  their  voyage  without 
further  molestation. 

The  tin  case,  however,  containing  the  important  dispatches 
for  New- York,  was  irretrievably  lost ;  the  very  precaution  taken 
by  the  worthy  Hibernian  to  secure  his  missives,  had,  by  render- 
ing them  conspicuous,  produced  their  robbery.  The  object  of 
his  overland  journey,  therefore,  being  defeated,  he  gave  up  the 
expedition.  The  whole  party  repaired  with  Mr.  Robert  Stuart 
to  the  establishment  of  Mr.  David  Stuart,  on  the  Oakinagau 
River.  After  remaining  here  two  or  three  days,  they  all  set  out  on 
their  return  to  Astoria,  accompanied  by  Mr.  David  Stuart.  This 
gentleman  had  a  large  quantity  of  beaver  skins  at  his  establish- 
ment, but  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  take  them  with  him,  fearing 
the  levy  of  ^^ black  mail"  at  the  falls. 

On  their  way  down,  when  below  the  forks  of  the  Columbia, 
they  were  hailed  one  day  from  the  shore  in  English.  Look 
ing  around,  they  descried  two  wretched  men,  entirely  naked. 
They  pulled  to  shore ;  the  men  came  up  and  made  themselves 
known.  They  proved  to  be  Mr.  Crooks  and  his  £uthful  follower, 
John  Day. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Crooks,  with  Day  and  four 
Canadians,  had  been  so  reduced  by  famine  and  fatigue,  that  Mr. 
Hunt  was  obliged  to  leave  them,  in  the  month  of  December,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Snake  River.  Their  situation  was  the  more 
critical,  as  they  Were  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  band  of  Shosho- 
nies,  whose  horses  had  been  forcibly  seized  by  Mr.  Hunt's  party 
for  provisions.  Mr.  Crooks  remained  here  twenty  days,  detained 
by  the  extremely  reduced  state  of  John  Day,  who  was  utterly 
onable  to  travel,  and  whom  he  would  not  abandon,  as  Day  had 
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been  in  his  employ  on  the  Missouri,  and  had  alwajs  prorod  him> 
Bclf  ]no8t  faithful.  Fortunately  the  Shoshonies  did  not  ofier  U 
molest  them.  They  had  never  before  seen  white  men,  and  seemed 
to  entertain  some  Huperstitions  with  regard  to  them,  for,  though 
they  would  cneamp  near  them  in  the  daytime,  they  would  move 
off  with  their  tents  in  the  night ;  and  finally  disappeared,  without 
taking  leave. 

When  Day  was  suffieieutly  recovered  to  travel,  they  kept 
feebly  on,  sustaining  themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  until  in 
the  month  of  February,  when  three  of  the  Canadians,  fearfbl  of 
perishing  with  want,  left  Mr.  Crooks  on  a  small  river,  on  the 
road  by  which  Mr.  Hunt  had  passed  in  quest  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Crooks  followed  Mr.  Hunt's  track  in  the  snow  for  several  days, 
sleeping  as  usual  in  the  open  air,  and  suffering  all  kinds  of  hard- 
ships. At  length,  coming  to  a  low  prairie,  he  lost  every  ap- 
pearance of  tlic  *'  trail.'*  and  wandered  during  the  remainder  of 
the  winter  in  the  mountains,  subsisting  sometimes  on  horse  meat, 
sometimes  on  beavers  and  their  skins,  and  a  part  of  the  time 
on  roots. 

About  the  last  of  March,  the  other  Canadian  gave  out,  and 
was  left  with  a  lodge  of  Shoshonies ;  but  Mr.  Crooks  and  John 
Day  still  kept  on,  and  finding  the  snow  sufficiently  diminished, 
undertook,  from  Indian  information,  to  cross  the  last  mountain 
ridge.  They  happily  succeeded,  and  afterwards  fell  in  with  the 
Wallah-Wallahs,  a  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  banks  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  and  reputed  as  being  frank,  hospitable 
and  sincere.  They  proved  worthy  of  the  character,  for  they 
received  the  poor  wanderers  kindly,  killed  a  horse  for  them  to 
eat,  and  directed  them  on  their  way  to  the  Columbia.  They 
struck  the  river  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  advanced  down 
it  one  hundred  miles,  until  they  came  within  about  twenty  miloa 
af  the  falls. 
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Hore  they  met  with  some  of  the  ^^  chivalry "  of  that  noted 
pass,  who  received  them  in  a  friendly  way,  and  Bet  food  before 
them ;  bat,  while  they  were  satisfying  their  hunger,  perfidiously 
seized  their  rifles.  They  then  stripped  them  naked,  and  drove 
them  off,  revising  the  entreaties  of  Mr.  Crooks  for  a  flint  and 
steel  of  which  they  had  robbed  him ;  and  threatening  his  life  if 
he  did  not  instantly  depart. 

In  this  forlorn  plight,  still  worse  off  than  before,  they  re- 
newed their  wanderings.  They  now  sought  to  find  their  way 
back  to  the  hospitable  Wallah-Wallahs,  and  had  advanced  eighty 
miles  along  the  river,  when  fortunately,  on  the  very  morning  that 
they  were  going  to  leave  the  Columbia,  and  strike  inland,  the 
ranoes  of  Mr.  Stuart  hove  in  sight. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  joy  of  these  poor  men  at  once 
more  finding  themselves  among  countrymen  and  friends,  or  of 
the  honest  and  hearty  welcome  with  which  they  were  received  by 
their  fellow  adventurers.  The  whole  party  now  continued  down 
the  river,  passed  all  the  dangerous  places  without  interruption, 
and  arrived  safely  at  Astoria  on  the  11th  of  Hay. 
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CHAPTER  XLn. 

Uaving  traced  the  fortuucs  of  the  two  expeditions  by  tea  Aftd 
land  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  presented  a  view  of  d&iis 
tt  Astoria,  we  will  return  for  a  moment  to  the  master  spirit  ol 
the  enterprise,  who  regulated  the  springs  of  Astoria,  at  bis  nn- 
dence  in  New- York. 

It  will  be  rcuicnilHircd,  that  a  part  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Aster  was 
to  furnish  the  Ku.ssian  fur  oi^tablishnient  on  the  northwest  coast 
with  regular  supplies,  so  as  to  render  it  independent  of  those 
ea.sual  vessels,  which  cut  up  the  trade  and  supplied  the  natives 
with  arms.  This  {»lan  had  been  countenanced  by  our  own  gov- 
ernment, and  likewise  by  Count  Pahlcn,  the  Russian  minister  at 
Washington.  As  its  views,  however,  were  important  and  extcn- 
Hivi',  and  might  eventually  affect  a  wide  course  of  commerce,  Mr. 
AstDr  was  desirous  of  establishing  a  complete  arrangement  on 
the  subject  with  the  Uusriiau  American  Fur  Company,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Kus.<ian  government  For  this  purpose,  in  March. 
181 1,  he  dispatched  a  coniideutial  agent  to  St.  Petersburgh,  fully 
empowered  to  enter  into  the  reijuisite  negotiations.  A  passage 
wus  given  to  this  gentleman  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  John  Adamn,  one  of  its  armed  vessels,  bound  to  a 
European  port. 

The  next  step  of  Mr.  Astor  was,  to  dispatch  the  annual  ship 
contemplated  on  his  general  plan.  He  had  as  yet  heard  nothing 
of  the  success  of  the  previous  expeditions,  and  had  to  proceed 
ipon  the  presumption  that  every  thing  had  been  effected  accord- 
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Ing  to  liifl  instructions.  He  accordingly  fitted  out  a  fine  bhip  of 
four  hundred  and  ninety  tons,  called  the  Beaver,  snd  freighted 
her  with  a  valuable  cargo  destined  for  the  fieictory,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  the  trade  along  the  coast,  and  the  supply  of  the 
Russian  establishment  In  this  ship,  embarked  a  reinforcement, 
consisting  of  a  partner,  five  clerks,  fifteen  American  laborers,  and 
six  Canadian  voyageurs.  In  choosing  his  agents  for  his  firet  ex- 
pedition, Mr.  Astor  had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  British 
subjects  experienced  in  the  Canadian  fur  trade ;  henceforth  it  was 
his  intention,  as  much-  as  possible,  to  select  Americans,  so  as  to 
secure  an  ascendency  of  American  influence  in  the  management 
of  the  company,  and  to  make  it  decidedly  national 

Accordingly,  Mr.  John  Clarke,  the  partner,  who  took  the 
lead  in  the  present  expedition,  was  a  native  of  the  United 
States,  though  he  had  passed  much  of  his  life  in  the  northwest, 
having  been  employed  in  the  fur  trade  since  the  age  of  sixteen. 
Most  of  the  clerks  were  young  gentlemen  of  good  connections 
in  the  American  cities,  some  of  whom  embarked  in  the  hope 
of  gain,  others  through  the  mere  spirit  of  adventure  incident 
to  youth. 

The  instructions  given  by  Mr.  Astor  to  Captain  Sowle,  the 
commander  of  the  Beaver,  were,  in  some  respects,  hypothetical, 
in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  resting  upon  the  previou8  steps 
of  the  enterprise. 

He  was  to  touch  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  inquire  about  the 
fortunes  of  the  Tonquin,  and  whether  an  establishment  had  been 
formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  If  so,  he  was  to  take  as 
many  Sandwich  Islanders  as  his  ship  would  accommodate,  and 
proceed  thither.  On  arriving  at  the  river,  he  was  to  observe  great 
caution,  for  even  if  an  establishment  should  have  been  formed,  it 
might  have  fallen  into  hostile  hands.  He  was,  therefore,  to  put 
in  as  if  by  casualty  or  distress,  to  give  himself  out  as  a  coasting 


trader,  and  to  Bay  nothiog  about  hie  ship  being  owned  lij'  > 
Aator,  until  ho  had  ascertained  that  every  thing  nan  riglit. 
tliat  case,  he  w&a  to  Uud  euch  part  nf  hia  cargo  us  wua  int«nili 
for  the  cstablishuient,  aud  to  prooced  to  Nov  Ari'Uaiigol  win 
die  supplies  intended  for  the  Russian  post  at  that  ptncc,  whon 
ho  could  receive  pellrlea  in  payment.  With  Uicae  he  i«»  to 
return  to  Astoria ;  take  iu  the  furs  eotlected  there,  and,  hating 
completed  his  cargo  by  inidtng  along  the  coast,  was  to  proceed 
10  Canton.  The  captain  received  the  aaino  injunctioas  that  hftd 
been  given  to  Captain  Thorn  of  tho  Tonquin,  of  great  oaDtton 
und  oircunupeotion  in  his  interoonrso  with  the  natives,  and 
that  he  should  not  permit  more  than  one  or  two  to  be  on  b(»rd 
at  a  time. 

The  Beaver  sailed  from  New-York  on  tho  10th  of  October, 
1811,  and  reached  the  Sandwich  Islands  without  any  occnrrenee 
of  moment.  Here  a  rumor  was  heard  of  the  disastrous  fate  of 
the  Tonquin,  Deep  solicitude  was  felt  by  every  one  nn  boenl 
for  the  fate  of  both  expcditiooB,  by  sea  and  land.  Doubts  wore 
entertained  vrhcther  any  establishment  had  been  formed  at  tEie 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  or  whether  any  of  tlie  company  would 
be  found  there.  After  much  deliberation,  tlie  captain  took 
twelve  Sandwich  lelaudurs  on  board,  for  the  service  of  the 
factory,  should  there  be  one  in  existence,  Aud  procoodod  on  bis 
voy«gt 

On  tlie  6th  of  May,  he  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the  Coluu-  ! 
bia,  and  running  as  near  us  piwsible,  fired  two  signolguns.  Kt-J 
answer  was  returned,  nor  was  there  any  signal  to  l>e  dcwfteri 
Night  coming  on,  the  ship  etood  out  to  sea,  and  every  ht» 
drooped  bs  the  land  faded  away.  On  the  following  mortiing  tb( 
again  ran  in  within  four  miles  of  the  shore,  and  tired  other 
guuB,  but  atill  without  reply.  A  boat  was  theu  diiipalohed,  H 
«>aDd  the  olianncl,  aud  ntUmpt  an  entrance  ;  but  relunied  v 
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Mtt  mooeaa,  there  being  a  tremendoos  swell,  and  breakers.  B^ 
nal  guns  were  fired  again  in  the  evening,  but  equally  in  vaiiii 
and  onoe  more  the  ship  stood  off  to  lea  for  the  night  The  cap- 
tain  now  gave  np  all  hope  of  finding  any  establishment  at  tho 
plaee,  and  indulged  in  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions.  Ho 
feared  his  predecessors  had  been  massacred  before  they  had 
reached  their  place  of  destination ;  or  if  they  should  have  erected 
a  fiurtoiy,  that  it  had  been  surprised  and  destroyed  by  the 
nativea 

In  this  moment  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  Mr.  Clarke  an- 
nounced his  determination,  in  case  of  the  worst,  to  found  au 
establishment  with  the  present  party,  and  all  hands  bravely  en- 
gaged to  stand  by  him  in  the  undertaking.  The  next  morning 
the  ship  stood  in  for  the  third  time,  and  fired  three  signal  guns, 
bat  with  little  hope  of  reply.  To  the  great  joy  of  the  crew,  three 
distinct  guns  wore  heard  in  answer.  The  apprehensions  of  all 
but  Captain  Sowlc  were  now  at  rest  That  cautious  commander 
recollected  the  instructions  given  him  by  Mr.  Astor.  and  deter- 
mined to  proceed  with  great  circumspection.  He  was  well  aware 
of  Indian  treachery  and  cunning.  It  was  not  impossible,  he  ob- 
Borved,  that  these  cannon  might  have  been  fired  by  the  savages 
themselves.  They  might  have  surprised  the  fort,  massacred  its 
inmates  ;  and  these  signal  guns  might  only  be  decoys  to  lure  him 
across  the  bar,  that  they  might  have  a  chance  of  cutting  him  off, 
and  seizing  his  vessel. 

At  length  a  white  flag  was  descried  hoisted  as  a  signal  on 
Cape  Disappointment.  The  passengers  pointed  to  it  in  triumph, 
but  the  captain  did  not  yet  dismiss  his  doubts.  A  beacon  fire 
blazed  through  the  night  on  the  same  place,  but  the  captain 
observed  that  all  these  signals  might  be  treacherous. 

On  the  following  morning,  May  9th,  the  vessel  came  to 
anchor  off  Cape  Disappointment,  outside  of  the  bar.     Towards 
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noon  an  Indian  eanoe  was  aeen  making  fbr  llio  ahlp,  ani  all 
hands  were  ordered  to  be  on  the  alert  A  taw  momenla  after- 
warda,  a  barge  was  perceived  following  the  canoe.  The  hc^Mi 
and  fears  of  thoae  on  board  of  the  ship  were  in  tonmlliume 
agitation,  as  the  boat  drew  nigh  that  was  to  let  them  know  the 
fortunes  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  fate  of  their  prndnnoaaori 
The  captun,  who  was  haunted  with  the  idea  of  possible  treaobcry, 
did  not  suffer  his  curiosity  to  get  the  better  of  his  caation,  bnl 
ordered  a  party  of  his  men  under  arms,  to  reoeive  the  Tiutors. 
The  canoe  came  first  alongside,  in  which  were  Gomoomly  and 
six  Indians ;  in  the  barge  were  M'Dougal,  M'Lellan,  and  eight 
Canadians.  A  little  conversation  with  these  gentlemen  dif  palled 
all  the  captain's  fears,  and  the  Beaver  crossii\g  the  bar  nndM 
their  pilotage,  anchored  safely  in  Baker's  Bay. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

The  arrival  of  the  Beaver  with  a  reinforcement  and  snppliea, 
gave  new  life  and  vigor  to  affairs  at  Astoria.  These  were  means 
for  extending  the  operations  of  the  establishment,  and  founding 
interior  trading  posts.  Two  parties  were  immediately  set  on 
foot  to  proceed  severally  under  the  command  of  Messrs.  M'Kenzie 
and  Clarke,  and  establish  posts  above  the  forks  of  the  Columbia, 
at  points  where  most  rivalry  and  opposition  were  apprehended 
from  the  Northwest  Company. 

A  third  party,  headed  by  Mr.  David  Stuart,  was  to  repair 
with  supplies  to  the  post  of  that  gentleman  on  the  Oakinagan. 
In  addition  to  these  expeditions,  a  fourth  was  necessary  to  convey 
dispatches  to  Mr.  Astor,  at  New  York,  in  place  of  those  unfor- 
tunately lost  by  John  Keed.  The  safe  conveyance  of  these  dis- 
patches were  highly  important,  as  by  them  Mr.  Astor  would 
receive  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  factory,  and  regulate  his 
reinforcements  and  supplies  accordingly.  The  mission  was  one 
of  peril  and  hardship,  and  required  a  man  of  nerve  and  vigor, 
[t  was  confided  to  Robert  Stuart,  who,  though  ho  had  never  been 
across  the  mountains,  and  a  very  young  man,  had  given  proofs  of 
his  competency  to  the  task.  Four  trusty  and  well-tried  men, 
who  had  come  over  land  in  Mr.  Hunt's  expedition,  were  given  as 
bis  guides  and  hunters.  These  were  Ben  Jones  and  John  Day, 
the  Kentuckians,  and  Andri  Yallar  and  Francis  Le  Clcrc,  Cana- 
dians. Mr.  M'Lellan  again  expressed  his  determination  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  Atlantic  States.     In  this  he 
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«rM  joined  by  Mr  Crcxiks,  who,  notwithatmnding  all  Uuit  he  had 
ftuflfcrcd  in  tlio  disiual  journey  uf  the  preceding  winter,  wai  ready 
to  retrace  Iiim  8te|Mi  and  brave  every  danger  and  Lardahip,  rather 
than  remain  at  Astoria.     This  little  handful  of  adyenturouB  men 

■ 

wo  propose  to  accompany  in  its  long  and  [perilous  pren^rinationa 
The  several  parties  we  have  niontiouod  all  set  off  in  company 
on  the  20th  of  June,  under  a  salute  of  cannon  from  the  fort 
They  wore  to  keep  together,  for  mutual  protection,  through  the 
piratical  passes  of  tho  river,  and  to  separate,  on  their  different 
destinations,  at  the  forks  of  the  Columbia  Their  number,  col- 
lectively, was  nearly  sixty,  consisting  of  partners  and  derka, 
Canadian  voyageurs.  Sandwich  Islanders,  and  American  hunt- 
era ;  and  they  embarked  in  two  barges  and  ten  canoes. 

They  had  scarcely  got  under  way,  when  John  Day,  the  Ken- 
tucky  hunter,  became  restless  and  uneasy,  and  extremely  way- 
ward in  his  deportment.  This  caused  surprise,  for  in  general  he 
was  remarkable  for  his  cheerful,  manly  deportment  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  recollection  of  past  sufferings  might  harass  hii 
mind  in  undertaking  to  retrace  the  scenes  where  they  had  been 
experienced.  As  the  expedition  advanced,  however,  his  agitation 
increased.  He  begun  to  talk  wildly  and  incoherently,  and  to 
show  manifest  symptoms  of  derangement 

Mr.  Crooks  now  informed  his  companions  that  in  his  desolate 
wanderings  through  the  Snake  Kiver  country  during  the  pre- 
ceding winter,  in  which  ho  had  been  accompanied  by  John  Day, 
the  poor  fellow's  wits  had  been  partially  unsettled  by  the  suffer- 
ings and  horrors  through  which  they  bad  passed,  and  he  doubted 
whether  they  had  ever  been  restored  to  perfect  sanity.  It  waa 
still  hoped  that  this  agitation  of  spirit  might  pass  away  aa  thej 
proceeded  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  grew  more  and  more  violent 
His  comrades  endeavored  to  divert  his  mind  and  to  draw  him 
into  rational  conversation,  but  he  only  became  the  more  exaape- 
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rated,  altering  wUd  and  inooherent  ravings.  Tho  sight  of  an^ 
of  the  natives  put  him  in  an  absolute  fury,  and  he  would  heap  on 
them  the  most  opprobrious  epithets ;  recolleoting,  no  doubt,  what 
he  had  suffered  from  Indian  robbers. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  July  he  became  absolutely  fran- 
tic, and  attempted  to  destroy  himself  Being  disarmed,  he  sank 
into  quietude,  and  professed  the  greatest  remorse  for  the  crime 
ho  had  meditated.  He  then  pretended  to  sleep,  and  having  thus 
\alled  suspicion,  suddenly  sprang  up,  just  before  daylight,  seized 
a  pair  of  loaded  pistols,  and  endeavored  to  blow  out  his  brains. 
In  hb  hurry  he  fired  too  high,  and  the  balls  passed  over  his  head. 
He  was  instantly  secured  and  placed  under  a  guard  in  one  of  the 
boats.  How  to  dispose  of  him  was  now  the  question,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  him  with  the  expedition.  Fortunately  Mr. 
Stuart  met  with  some  Indians  accustomed  to  trade  with  Astoria. 
These  undertook  to  conduct  John  Day  back  to  the  factory,  and 
deliver  him  there  in  safety.  It  was  with  the  utmost  concern  that 
his  comrades  saw  the  poor  fellow  depart ;  for,  independent  of  his 
invaluable  services  as  a  first-rate  hunter,  his  frank  and  loyal 
qualities  had  made  him  a  universal  favorite.  It  may  be  as  well 
to  add  that  the  Indians  executed  their  task  faithfully,  and  landcxl 
John  Day  among  his  friends  at  Astoria;  but  his  constitution 
was  completely  broken  by  the  hardships  he  had  undergone,  and 
he  died  within  a  year. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  July  the  party  arrived  at  the 
piratical  pass  ot  the  river,  and  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  first 
rapid.  The  next  day,  before  the  commencement  of  the  portage, 
the  greatest  precautious  were  taken  to  guard  against  lurking 
treachery,  or  open  attack.  The  weapons  of  every  man  were  put 
in  order,  and  his  cartridge-box  replenished.  Each  one  wore  a 
kind  of  surcoat  made  of  the  skin  of  the  elk,  reaching  from  his 
Dook  to  his  knees,  and  answering  the  purpose  of  a  shirt  of  mail, 
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for  it  wai  arrow  proof,  and  could  oren  rosiat  a  mmkat  ball  al  ttr 
distance  of  ninety  yards.  Thus  armed  and  equipped,  (hey  poslid 
their  forces  in  military  style.  Five  of  the  offieen  took  their  ■!»• 
tions  at  each  end  of  the  portage,  which  was  between  three  and 
four  miles  in  length ;  a  number  of  men  mounted  guard  at  sliori 
distances  along  the  hciglits  immediately  overlooking  the  rivei^ 
while  the  residue  thus  protected  from  surprise,  employed  thenh 
Holves  below  in  dragging  up  the  barges  and  canoes,  and  eanying 
up  the  goods  along  the  narrow  margin  of  the  rapids.  With  these 
precautions  they  all  passed  unmolested.  The  only  aocident  that 
happened  was  the  upsetting  of  one  of  the  eanoes,  by  which  aome 
of  the  goods  sunk,  and  others  floated  down  the  stream.  The 
alertness  and  rapacity  of  the  hordes  which  infbst  these  rapids, 
wore  immediately  apparent.  They  pounced  upon  the  floating 
mercliandise  with  the  keenness  of  regular  wreckers.  A  bale  of 
goods  which  landed  upon  one  of  the  islands  was  immediately 
ripped  open,  one  half  of  its  contents  divided  among  the  captives, 
and  the  other  half  Hccretcd  in  a  lonely  hut  in  a  deep  ravine.  Mr. 
Robert  Stuart,  however,  set  out  in  a  oanoe  with  five  men  and  an 
interpreter,  ferreted  out  the  wreckers  in  their  retreat,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  wresting  from  them  their  booty. 

Similar  precautions  to  those  already  mentioned,  and  to  a  stUl 
greater  extent,  were  observed  in  passing  the  long  narrows,  and 
the  falls,  where  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the 
chivalry  of  Wish-ram,  and  its  freebooting  neighborhood.  In 
fact,  they  had  scarcely  set  their  first  watch  one  night,  when  an 
alarm  of  '*  Indians  !"  was  given.  *'  To  arms  !"  was  the  cry,  and 
every  man  was  at  his  post  in  an  instant.  The  alarm  was  ex- 
plained ;  a  war  party  of  Shoshonies  had  surprised  a  canoe  of  the 
natives  just  below  the  encampment,  had  murdered  four  men  and 
two  women,  and  it  was  apprehended  they  would  attack  the  oamp. 
llie  boats  and  canoes  were  immediately  hauled  up,  a  breastwork 
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was  niftde  of  them,  and  the  paokages,  forming  three  sides  of  a 
square,  with  the  river  in  the  rear,  and  thus  the  party  remained 
fortified  throughout  the  night 

The  dawn,  however,  dispelled  the  alarm;  the  portage  was 
conducted  in  peace ;  the  vagabond  warriors  of  the  vicinity  hov- 
ered about  them  while  at  work,  but  were  kept  at  a  wary  distance. 
They  regarded  the  loads  of  merchandise  with  wistful  eyes,  but 
seeing  the  ^^  long-beards  "  so  formidable  in  number,  and  so  well 
prepared  for  action,  they  made  no  attempt  either  by  open  force 
or  sly  pilfering  to  collect  their  usual  toll,  but  maintained  a  peace- 
ful demeanor,  and  were  afterwards  rewarded  for  their  good  con- 
duct with  presents  of  tobacco. 

Fifteen  days  were  consumed  in  ascending  from  the  foot  of 
the  first  rapid,  to  the  head  of  the  falls,  a  distance  of  about  eighty 
miles,  but  full  of  all  kinds  of  obstructions.  Having  happily  ac- 
complished these  difficult  portages,  the  party,  on  the  19th  of  July, 
arrived  at  a  smoother  part  of  the  river,  and  pursued  their  way 
up  the  stream  with  greater  speed  and  facility. 

They  were  now  in  the  neighborhood  where  Mr.  Crooks  and 
John  Day  had  been  so  perfidiously  robbed  and  stripped  a  few 
months  previously,  when  confiding  in  the  proffered  hospitality  of 
a  ruffian  band.  On  landing  at  night,  therefore,  a  vigilant  guard 
was  maintained  about  the  camp.  On  the  following  morning  a 
number  of  Indians  made  their  appearance,  and  came  prowling 
round  the  party  while  at  breakfast.  To  his  great  delight,  Mr. 
Crooks  recognized  among  them  two  of  the  miscreants  by  whom 
he  had  been  robbed.  They  were  instantly  seized,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  thrown  into  one  of  the  canoes.  Here  they  lay  in 
doleful  fright,  expecting  summary  execution.  Mr.  Crooks,  how- 
ever, was  not  of  a  revengeful  disposition,  and  agreed  to  release 
the  culprits  as  soon  as  the  pillaged  property  should  be  restored 
fieveral  savages  immediately  started  off  in  different  directions, 
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and  before  night  the  riflea  of  Crooks  and  Daj  vera  prodMtd; 
ncvcral  of  the  sniallor  articlea  pilfered  from  them,  however,  oodU 
not  be  ri»covcred. 

The  Lttud8  of  the  culprits  were  then  removed,  and  thej  IomI 
no  time  iu  taking  tlieir  de|)artare,  atill  under  the  influence  of  alh 
Jeet  terror,  and  acarccly  crediting  their  sensea  that  thej  had 
aecaped  the  merited  punishment  of  their  offenoea. 

The  country  on  each  side  of  the  river  now  began  to  aaaame  a 
diflfcrcnt  character.  The  hill8,  and  cliffs,  and  foreata  diaappeared; 
voHt  sandy  plains,  scantily  clothed  here  and  there  with  ahort  tofii 
of  grass,  parched  by  the  Hunimer  sun,  stretched  hr  away  to  tba 
north  and  south.  The  river  was  oecaaionallj  obatmoted  with 
rocks  and  rapids,  but  often  there  were  smooth,  placid  intervaki 
where  the  current  was  gentle,  and  the  boatmen  were  enabled  to 
ligtcn  tlieir  labors  with  the  assistance  of  the  sail. 

The  natives  in  this  fuirt  of  the  river  resided  entirely  on  the 
northern  side.  They  were  hunters,  as  well  as  fishermen,  and  had 
horses  in  plenty.  Some  of  these  were  purchased  by  the  party, 
as  provisions,  and  killed  on  the  spot,  though  they  occasionally 
found  a  difficulty  in  procuring  fuel  wherewith  to  cook  them.  One 
of  the  greatest  dangers  that  beset  the  travellers  in  this  part  of 
their  expedition,  was  the  vast  number  of  rattlesnakea  whieh 
infested  the  rooks  about  the  rapids  and  portages,  and  on  which 
the  men  were  in  danger  of  treading.  They  were  often  found, 
too,  in  quantities  about  the  oncaiupments.  In  one  place,  a  ne^t 
of  them  lay  coiled  together,  basking  in  the  sun.  Several  gunft 
loaded  with  shot  were  discharged  at  them,  and  thirty-seven  killed 
and  wounded.  To  prevent  any  unwelcome  visits  from  them  in 
the  night,  tobacco  was  occasionally  strewed  around  the  tents,  a 
weed  for  which  they  have  a  very  pro]ier  abhorrence. 

On  the  28th  of  July  the  travellers  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Wallah-Wallah,  a  bright,  clear  stream,  nlMmt  sis  feet  dcop^ 
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and  fittj-five  yards  wide,  which  flows  rapidly  over  a  bed  of  saud 
and  gravel,  and  throws  itself  into  the  Colombia,  a  few  miles  b» 
low  Lewis  River.  Here  the  combined  parties  that  had  thus  far 
voyaged  together,  were  to  separate,  each  for  its  particular  des* 
ti  nation. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Wallah-Wallah,  lived  the  hospitable  tribe 
of  the  same  name  who  had  succored  Mr.  Crooks  and  John  Day 
in  the  time  of  their  extremity.  No  sooner  did  they  hear  of  th 
arrival  of  the  party,  than  they  hastened  to  greet  them.  Thej 
built  a  great  bonfire  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  before  the  camp, 
and  men  and  women  danced  round  it  to  the  cadence  of  their 
songs,  in  which  they  sang  the  praises  of  the  white  men,  and  wel- 
oomed  them  to  their  country. 

On  the  following  day  a  traffic  was  commenced,  to  procure 
horses  for  such  of  the  party  as  intended  to  proceed  by  land. 
The  Wallah- Wallahs  are  an  equestrian  tribe.  The  equipments 
of  their  horses  were  rude  and  inconvenient  High  saddles, 
roughly  made  of  deer  skin,  stuffed  with  hair,  which  chafe  the 
horse's  back,  and  leave  it  raw ;  wooden  stirrups,  with  a  thong  of 
raw  hide  wrapped  round  them  ;  and  for  bridles  they  have  cords 
of  twisted  horse-hair,  which  they  tie  round  the  under  jaw.  They 
are,  like  most  Indians,  bold  but  hard  riders,  and  when  on  horse- 
back gallop  about  the  most  dangerous  places,  without  fear  for 
themselves,  or  pity  for  their  steeds. 

From  these  people  Mr.  Stuart  purchased  twenty  horses  for 
his  party ;  some  for  the  saddle,  and  others  to  transport  the  bag- 
gage. He  was  fortunate  in  procuring  a  noble  animal  for  his  own 
use,  which  was  praised  by  the  Indians  for  its  great  speed  and 
bottom,  and  a  high  price  set  upon  it.  No  people  understand  bet- 
ter the  value  of  a  horse,  than  these  equestrian  tribes ;  and  no- 
where is  speed  a  greater  requisite,  as  they  frequently  engage  in 
the  chase  of  the  antelope,  one  of  the  fleetest  of  animals.     Even 
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ftfter  the  Indian  who  sold  this  boasted  horse  to  Mr.  Stimri  had 
concluded  his  bargain,  he  lingered  about  the  animal,  aaeming  loth 
to  {uirt  from  him,  and  to  be  sorry  for  what  he  had  done. 

A  day  or  two  wore  cniiJoycd  by  Mr.  Stuart  in  arranging 
piickages  and  pack-saddlos,  and  making  other  preparations  for  his 
it>iig  and  arduous  journey.  Uis  party,  by  the  loss  of  John  Day 
was  now  reduced  to  six,  a  small  number  for  suoh  an  expedition 
Tlicy  were  young  men,  however,  full  of  courage,  health,  and  good 
spirits,  and  stimulated,  rather  than  appalled  by  danger. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  July,  all  preparations  being 
concluded,  Mr.  Stuart  and  his  little  band  mounted  their  ateeds 
and  took  a  farewell  of  their  fellow-travellers,  who  gave  than  three 
liearty  cheers  as  tliey  set  out  on  their  dangerous  journey.  The 
course  they  took  was  to  the  southeast,  towards  the  fated  region  el 
the  Snake  River.  At  an  immense  distance  rose  a  chain  of  craggy 
mountains,  which  they  would  have  to  traverse;  they  were  the 
name  among  which  the  travellers  had  experienced  such  sufferings 
from  cold  during  the  preceding  winter,  and  from  their  asure  tinta, 
when  seen  at  a  distance,  had  received  the  name  of  the  Bine 
Monntaini. 
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br  retracing  the  route  which  had  proved  so  disastrous  to  Mr. 
Hunt's  party  during  the  preceding  winter,  Mr.  Stuart  had  trusted, 
in  the  present  more  favorable  season,  to  find  easy  travelling  and 
abundant  supplies.  On  these  great  wastes  and  wilds,  however, 
each  season  has  its  peculiar  hardships.  The  travellers  had  not 
proceeded  far,  before  they  found  themselves  among  naked  and 
arid  hills,  with  a  soil  composed  of  sand  and  clay,  baked  and  brit- 
tle, that  to  all  appearance  had  never  been  visited  by  the  dews  of 
heaven. 

Not  a  spring,  or  pool,  qr  running  stream  was  to  be  seen ;  the 
sunburnt  country  was  seamed  and  out  up  by  dry  ravines,  the  beds 
of  winter  torrents  serving  only  to  balk  the  hopes  of  man  and 
beast,  with  the  sight  of  dusty  channels  where  water  had  once 
poured  along  in  floods. 

For  a  long  summer  day  they  continued  onward  without  halting  , 
a  burning  sky  above  their  heads,  a  parched  desert  beneath  their 
feet,  with  just  wind  enough  to  raise  the  light  sand  from  the  knolls, 
and  envelope  them  in  stifling  clouds.  The  sufferings  from  thirst 
became  intense ;  a  fine  young  dog,  their  only  companion  of  the 
Kind,  gave  out,  and  expired.  Evening  drew  on  without  any  pros- 
pect  of  relief,  and  they  were  almost  reduced  to  despair,  when 
they  descried  something  that  looked  like  a  fringe  of  forest,  along 
the  horizon.  All  were  inspired  with  new  hope,  for  they  knew  that 
on  these  arid  wastes,  in  the  neighborhood  of  trees,  there  is  alwayi 
water. 


They  now  quickened  their  pace ;  the  hones  seemed  to  andcr- 
stand  their  motiyes,  and  to  partake  of  their  anticipationB ;  kt^ 
though  before  almost  ready  to  give  out,  they  now  required  neithei 
whip  nor  spur.  With  all  their  exertions,  it  was  late  in  the  night 
U*fore  they  drew  near  to  the  trees.  As  they  approached,  they 
licard,  with  transport,  the  rippling  of  a  shallow  stream.  No  aooiMr 
did  the  refreshing  sound  reach  the  ears  of  the  horses,  than  tlia  pool 
auimaU  snuffed  the  air,  rushed  forward  with  ungoyernable  eage^ 
ucss,  and  plunging  their  uiuszles  into  the  water,  drank  until  they 
seemed  in  danger  of  bursting.  Their  riders  had  but  little  mors 
discretion,  and  re<|uircd  repeated  draughts  to  quench  their  ex- 
cessive thirst  Their  weary  march  that  day  had  been  forty-five 
miles,  over  a  tract  that  might  rival  the  deserts  of  Africa  for 
aridity.  Indeed,  the  sufTcrings  of  the  traveller  on  these  Ameri- 
can deserts,  is  fre<{ucntly  more  severe  than  in  the  wastes  ol 
Africa  or  Asia,  from  being  less  habituated  and  prepared  to  cope 
with  them. 

On  the  banks  of  this  blessed  stream  the  travellers  encamped 
for  the  night ;  and  so  great  had  been  their  fatigue,  and  so  sound 
and  sweet  was  their  sleep,  that  it  was  a  late  hour  the  next  morn- 
ing before  they  awoke.  They  now  recognized  the  little  river  to 
be  the  Umat«lla«  the  same  on  the  banks  of  which  Mr.  Hunt  and 
his  followers  had  arrived  after  their  painful  struggle  through  the 
Blue  Mountains,  and  experienced  such  a  kind  rolief  in  the 
friendly  camp  of  the  Sciatogas. 

That  range  of  Blue  Mountains  now  extended  in  the  distance 
before  them;  they  were  the  same  among  which  poor  Michael 
Carricre  had  perished.  They  form  the  southeast  boundary  of 
the  great  .plains  along  the  Columbia,  dividing  the  waters  of  its 
main  stream  from  those  of  Lewis  River.  They  are,  in  &ot,  a 
part  of  a  long  chain,  which  stretches  over  a  great  extent  of 
^nntry  and  includes  in  its  links  the  Snake  River  Mountaina. 
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The  day  was  Bomewhat  advanced  before  the  travellers  left 
the  shady  banks  of  the  Umatolla.  Their  route  gradually  took 
them  among  the  Blue  Mountains,  which  assumed  the  most 
rugged  aspect  on  a  near  approach.  They  were  shagged  with 
dense  and  gloomy  forests,  and  cut  up  by  deep  and  precipitous 
ravines,  extremely  toilsome  to  the  horses.  Sometimes  the  trav 
ellers  had  to  follow  the  course  of  some  brawling  stream,  with  a 
broken,  rocky  bed,  which  the  shouldering  cliffs  and  promontones 
on  either  side,  obliged  them  frequently  to  cross  and  recross.  For 
some  miles  they  struggled  forward  through  these  savage  and 
darkly  wooded  defiles,  when  all  at  once  the  whole  landscape 
changed,  as  if  by  magic.  The  rude  mounttiins  and  rugged 
ravines  softened  into  beautiful  hills,  and  intervening  meadows, 
with  rivulets  winding  through  fresh  herbage,  and  sparkling  and 
murmuring  over  gravelly  beds,  the  whole  forming  a  verdant  and 
pastoral  scene,  which  derived  additional  charms  from  being 
locked  up  in  the  bosom  of  such  a  hard-hearted  region. 

Emerging  from  the  chain  of  Blue  Mountains,  they  descended 
upon  a  vast  plain,  almost  a  dead  level,  sixty  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, of  excellent  soil,  with  fine  streams  meandering  through  it 
in  every  direction,  their  courses  marked  out  in  the  wide  landscape 
by  serpentine  lines  of  cotton-wood  trees,  and  willows,  which 
fringed  their  banks,  and  afforded  sustenance  to  great  numbers 
of  beavers  and  otters. 

.  In  traversing  thif  plain,  they  passed,  close  to  the  skirts  of 
the  hills,  a  great  pool  of  water,  three  hundred  yards  in  circumfe- 
rence, fed  by  a  sulphur  spring,  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  boiling 
up  in  one  corner.  The  vapor  from  this  pool  was  extremely 
noisome,  and  tainted  the  air  for  a  considerable  distaAce.  The 
iplace  was  much  frequented  by  elk,  which  were  found  in  consider- 
able numbers  in  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  their  horns,  shed  in 
the  spring  time,  were  strewed  in  every  direction  around  the  pond. 

16» 
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On  the  20tb  of  August,  they  roaehod  the  main  body  of  Wood- 
vilc  Greek,  the  same  stream  which  Mr.  Hunt  had  ascended  in  the 
prceeding  year,  shortly  after  his  separation  from  Mr.  Crooks. 

On  the  banks  of  this  stream  they  saw  a  herd  of  uineteai 
antelopes ;  a  sight  so  unusual  in  that  part  of  the  country,  that  at 
first  they  doubted  the  evidence  of  their  senses.  They  tried  by 
every  means  to  get  within  shot  of  them,  but  they  were  too  shy 
and  fleet,  and  after  alternately  bounding  to  a  distance,  and  thai 
stopping  to  gaze  with  capricious  curiosity  at  the  hunter,  they  at 
length  scampered  out  of  sight. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  the  travellers  arrived  on  the  banks 
of  Snake  River,  the  scene  of  so  many  trials  and  mishaps  to  all  of 
the  present  party  excepting  Mr.  Stuart  They  struck  the  river 
juitt  above  the  place  where  it  entered  the  mountains,  through 
which  Mcsftrs.  Stuart  and  Crooks  had  vainly  endeavored  to  find 
a  paHsage.  The  river  was  here  a  rapid  stream,  four  hundred 
yards  in  width,  with  high  sandy  banks,  and  here  and  there  a 
si'anty  growth  of  willow.  Up  the  southern  side  of  the  river  they 
now  bent  their  course,  intending  to  visit  the  caches  made  by  Mr. 
Uunt  at  the  Caldron  Linn. 

On  the  second  evening,  a  solitary  Snake  Indian  visited  their 
camp,  at  a  late  hour,  and  informed  them  that  there  was  a  white 
man  residing  at  one  of  the  cantonments  of  his  tribe,  about  a 
day's  journey  higher  up  the  river.  It  was  immediately  con- 
cluded, that  he  must  be  one  of  the  poor  fellows  of  Mr.  Hunt's 
party,  who  had  given  out,  exhausted  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  in 
the  wretched  journey  of  the  preceding  winter.  All  present,  who 
had  borne  a  part  in  the  sufferings  of  that  journey,  were  eager 
now  to  press  forward,  and  bring  relief  to  a  lost  comrade.  Early 
the  next  morning,  therefore,  they  pushed  forward  with  unusual 
alacrity.  For  two  days,  however,  did  they  travel  without  being 
able  to  find  any  trace  of  such  a  straggler. 
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On  the  OTening  of  the  Beoond  day,  they  arrived  at  a  pUtoe 
where  a  large  river  came  in  from  the  east,  which  was  renowned 
among  all  the  wandering  hordes  of  the  Snake  nation  for  itt 
salmon  fishery,  that  fish  heing  taken  in  incredible  quantities  in 
this  neighborhood.  Here,  therefore,  during  the  fishing  season, 
the  Snake  Indians  resort  from  far  and  near,  to  lay  in  their  stock 
of  salmon,  which,  with  esculent  roots,  forms  the  principal  food  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  barren  regions. 

On  the  bank  of  a  small  stream  empt}  ing  into  Snake  River  at 
this  place,  Mr.  Stuart  found  an  encampment  of  Shoshonies.  He 
made  the  usual  inquiry  of  them  concerning  the  white  man  of 
whom  he  had  received  intelligence.  No  such  person  was  dwell- 
ing among  them,  but  they  said  there  were  white  men  residing 
with  some  of  their  nation  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  This 
was  still  more  animating  information.  Mr.  Crooks  now  hoped 
that  these  might  be  the  men  of  his  party,  who,  disheartened  by 
perils  and  hardships,  had  preferred  to  remain  among  the  Indians 
Others  thought  they  might  be  Mr.  Miller  and  the  hunters  who 
had  left  the  main  body  at  Henry's  Fort,  to  trap  among  the 
mountain  streams.  Mr.  Stuart  halted,  therefore,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Shoshonie  lodges,  and  sent  an  Indian  across  the 
river  to  seek  out  the  white  men  in  question,  and  bring  them  to 
his  camp.  , 

The  travellers  passed  a  restless,  miserable  night  The  place 
swarmed  with  myriads  of  musquitoes,  which,  with  their  stings 
and  their  music,  set  all  sleep  at  defiance.  The  morning  dawn 
found  them  in  a  feverish,  irritable  mood,  and  their  spleen  was 
completely  aroused  by  the  return  of  the  Indian  without  any 
tntelligenoe  of  the  white  men.  They  now  considered  themselves 
the  dupes  of  Indian  falsehoods,  and  resolved  to  put  no  more 
ccmfidenoe  in  Snakes.  They  soon,  however  forgot  this  resolu- 
tion.   In  the  course  of  the  morning,  an  Indian  came  galloping 
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ftfter  them ;  Mr.  Si  urt  waited  to  recem  him ;  no  BOOiMr  kai  he 
come  up,  than,  dismounting  and  throwing  his  arms  round  the  neck 
of  Mr.  Stuart'n  linrsc,  lie  began  to  kiss  and  carets  the  mnimil, 
who,  on  his  part,  Hoeniud  by  no  means  surprised  or  displcaaBd 
with  his  salutation.  Mr.  Stuart,  who  valued  his  horse  h^hly, 
was  somewhat  aunfiyod  by  these  transports ;  the  cause  of  then 
was  soon  explained.  The  Snake  said  the  horse  had  belonged  Is 
him,  and  been  the  lK?st  in  his  posesssion,  and  that  it  had  besn 
stolen  by  the  Wullali-Wullalis.  Mr.  Stuart  was  bj  no  meani 
pleased  with  this  reco<;uitiuu  of  his  steed,  nor  disposed  to  admit 
any  claim  on  the  part  of  its  ancient  owner.  In  fact,  it  was  a 
noble  animal,  admirably  shaped,  of  free  and  generous  8pirit| 
graceful  in  movement,  and  fleet  as  an  antelope.  It  was  his 
intention,  if  possible,  to  take  the  horse  to  New- York,  and  present 
him  to  Mr.  Astor. 

In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  party  came  up,  and  immedi- 
ately recognised  in  the  Snake  an  old  friend  and  ally.  He  was, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  two  guides  who  had  conducted  Mr.  Hunt's 
party,  in  the  preceding  autumn,  across  Mad  River  Mountain  to 
Fort  Henry,  and  who  subsequently  departed  with  Mr.  Miller  and 
his  fellow  trappers,  to  conduct  them  to  a  good  trapping  ground. 
The  reader  may  recollect  that  these  two  trusty  Snakes  were 
engaged  by  Mr.  Hunt  to  return  and  take  charge  of  the  horses 
whicli  the  party  intended  to  leave  %t  Fort  Henry,  when  they 
should  embark  in  canoes. 

The  party  now  crowded  round  the  Snake,  and  began  to  ques 
tlon  him  with  eagerness.  His  replies  were  somewhat  vague,  and 
but  partially  understood.  He  told  a  long  story  about  the  horses, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  they  had  been  stolen  by  various  wan* 
dering  bands,  and  scattered  in  different  directions.  The  cache, 
too,  had  been  plundered,  and  the  saddles  and  other  equipments 
carried  off*.     His  information  concerning  Mr.  Miller  and  his  oon* 
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radefi,  was  not  more  satisfactory.  Thej  had  trapped  for  some 
time  about  the  upper  streams,  but  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
marauding  party  of  Crows,  who  had  robbed  them  of  horses, 
weapons,  and  every  thing. 

Further  questioning  brought  forth  further  intelligence,  but 
all  of  a  disastrous  kind.  About  ten  days  previously,  he  had  met 
with  three  other  white  men,  in  very  miserable  plight,  having  one 
horse  each,  and  but  one  rifle  among  them.  They  also  liad  teen 
plundered  and  maltreated  by  the  Crows,  those  universal  free* 
hooters  The  Snake  endeavored  to  pronounce  the  names  of  these 
three  men,  and  as  far  as  his  imperfect  sounds  could  be  understood, 
they  were  supposed  to  be  three  of  the  party  of  four  hunters,  vii. 
Carson,  St.  Michael,  Detay6  and  Delaunay,  who  were  detached 
from  Mr.  Hunt's  party  on  the  28th  of  September,  to  trap 
beaver  on  the  bead  waters  of  the  Columbia. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  the  Indian  informed  them  that 
the  route  by  which  Mr.  Hunt  had  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
was  very  bad  and  circuitous,  and  that  he  knew  one  much  shorter 
and  easier.  Mr.  Stuart  urged  him  to  accompany  them  as  guide, 
promising  to  reward  him  with  a  pistol  with  powder  and  baU,  a 
knife,  an  awl,  some  blue  beads,  a  blanket,  and  a  looking-glass. 
Such  a  catalogue  of  riches  was  too  tempting  to  be  resisted  ;  bo- 
side  the  poor  Snake  languished  after  the  prairies ;  he  was  tired,  he 
said,  of  salmon,  and  longed  for  buffalo  meat,  and  to  have  a  grand 
buffalo  hunt  beyond  the  mountains.  He  departed,  therefore, 
with  all  speed,  to  get  his  arms  and  equipments  for  the  journey, 
promising  to  rejoin  the  party  the  next  day.  He  kept  his  word, 
and,  as  he  no  longer  said  any  thing  to  Mr.  Stuart  on  the  subject 
of  the  pet  horse,  they  journeyed  very  harmoniously  together ; 
though  now  and  then,  the  Snake  would  regard  his  quondam  steed 
with  a  wistful  eye. 

They  had  not  travelled  many  miles,  when  they  oame  to  a 
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great  bend  in  the  river  Here  tlie  Snake  inArmed  them  tlial^ty 
cutting  norosB  the  hills  thej  would  aare  many  milea  of  diataiiea 
The  routo  iicrnss,  howi'ver,  would  be  a  good  day'a  journey.  He 
advi«ie<l  thcni.  therofuro.  to  encamp  here  for  the  night,  and  set  ol 
early  in  tlio  morning.  They  took  his  adTiee,  though  thej  had 
oome  but  nino  niilt'8  that  day. 

On  tliL*  f«)llowing  morning  they  rose,  bright  and  early,  to 
ascend  th(>  hills.  On  uiuHtering  their  little  party,  the  guide  was 
misHing.  They  Huppcised  him  to  be  somewhere  in  tlie  neighbor- 
hoodf  and  prt >cooded  to  collect  the  horses.  The  Taunted  steed  of 
Mr.  Stuart  was  not  to  be  found.  A  suspicion  flashed  upon  Ui 
mind.  Search  for  the  horse  of  the  Snake ! — He  likewise  wu 
gone — the  tracks  of  two  horses,  one  after  the  other,  were  found, 
making  off  from  the  camp.  They  appeared  as  if  one  horse  had 
been  mounted,  and  the  other  led.  They  were  traced  for  a  few 
milcH  above  the  camp,  until  they  both  crossed  the  river.  It  wu 
plain  the  Snake  had  taken  an  Indian  mode  of  recovering  his  horse, 
having  (juictly  decamped  with  him  in  the  night 

New  vows  were  made  never  more  to  trust  in  Snakes,  or  any 
other  Indians.  It  was  determined,  also,  to  maintain,  hereafter, 
the  strictest  vigilance  over  their  horses,  dividing  the  night  into 
three  watches,  and  one  person  mounting  guard  at  a  time.  They 
resolved,  also,  to  keep  along  the  river,  instead  of  taking  the  short 
cut  recommended  by  the  fugitive  Snake,  whom  they  now  set 
down  for  a  thorough  deceiver.  The  heat  of  the  weather  was 
oppressive,  and  their  horses  were,  at  times,  rendered  almost 
frantic  by  the  stings  of  the  prairie  flies.  The  nights  were  suffo- 
cating, and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  sleep,  from  the  swarms  ol 
mus4|uitoes. 

On  the  20th  of  August  they  resumed  their  march,  keeping 
along  the  prairie  parallel  to  Snake  River.  The  day  was  sultiy, 
and  some  of  the  party,  being  parched  with  thirst,  left  the  line  of 
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maroh,  and  scrambled  down  iho  bank  of  the  river  to  drink.  The 
bank  was  overhung  with  willows,  beneath  which,  to  their  sur- 
prise, they  beheld  a  man  fishing.  No  sooner  did  he  see  them, 
than  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joj.  It  proved  to  be  John 
Hoback,  one  of  their  lost  comrades.  They  had  scarcely  ex- 
changed  greetings,  when  three  other  men  came  out  from  among 
the  willows.  They  were  Joseph  Miller,  Jacob  Rezner,  and 
Robinson,  the  scalped  Kentuckian,  the  veteran  of  the  Bloody 
Ground. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  recollect  the  abrupt  and  iKilful  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Miller  threw  up  his  interest  as  a  partner  of  the 
company,  and  departed  from  Fort  Henry,  in  company  with  these 
three  trappers,  and  a  fourth,  named  Cass.  Ue  may  likewise 
recognize  in  Robinson,  Rezner,  and  Hoback,  the  trio  of  Kentueky 
hunters  who  had  originally  been  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Henry, 
and  whom  Mr.  Hunt  found  floating  down  the  Missouri,  on  their 
way  homeward ;  and  prevailed  upon,  once  more,  to  cross  the 
mountains.  The  haggard  looks  and  naked  condition  of  these 
men  proved  how  much  they  had  suffered.  After  leaving  Mr. 
Hunt's  party,  they  had  made  their  way  about  two  hundred  miles 
to  the  southward,  where  they  trapped  beaver  on  a  river  which, 
according  to  their  account,  discharged  itself  into  the  ocean  to  the 
Bouth  of  the  Columbia,  but  which  we  apprehend  to  be  Bear 
Biver,  a  stream  emptying  itself  into  Lake  Bonneville,  an  immense 
body  of  salt  water,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Having  collected  a  considerable  quantity  of  beaver  skins, 
they  made  them  into  packs,  loaded  their  horses,  and  steered  two 
hundred  miles  due  east  Here  they  came  upon  an  encampment 
>f  sixty  lodges  of  Arapahays,  an  outlawed  band  of  the  Arapahoes, 
and  notorious  robbers.  These  fell  upon  the  poor  trappers; 
robbed  them  of  their  peltries,  most  of  their  clothing,  and  several 
9f  their  horses.    They  were  glad  to  escape  with  their  lives,  and 
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witlioat  being  entirely  stripped,  and  ifler  proceeding  abovt  Uy 

miles  furtlier,  mado  their  halt  for  the  winter. 

Early  in  the  spring  they  rcaamed  their  wayfiving,  bat  wen 
unluckily  overtaken  by  the  same  ruffian  horde,  who  leried  itill 
{iirthcr  contributions,  and  carried  off  the  remainder  of  theii 
horses,  excepting  two.  With  these  they  continued  on,  Buffnim 
the  greatest  hardships.  They  still  retained  rifles  and  ammnni- 
tion,  but  were  in  a  desert  country,  where  neither  bird  nor  beast 
was  to  be  found.  Their  only  chance  was  to  keep  along  the 
rivers  and  subsist  by  fishing ;  but,  at  times,  no  fish  wwe  to  bi 
taken,  and  then  their  sufferings  were  horrible.  One  of  their 
horses  was  stolen  among  the  mountains  by  the  Snake  Indians; 
the  other,  they  said,  was  carried  off  by  Cass,  who,  aooording  to 
tlieir  account,  **  villainously  left  them  in  their  extremities.* 
Certain  dark  doubts  and  surmises  were  afterwards  circulated 
concerning  the  fate  of  that  poor  fellow,  which,  if  true,  showed  to 
what  a  desiKTate  state  of  famine  his  comrades  had  been  reduoed. 

Iking  now  completely  unhorsed,  Mr.  Miller  and  his  three 
comfianious  wandered  on  foot  for  several  hundred  miles,  enduring 
hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  while  traversing  the  barren  wastes 
which  abound  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  At  the  time  thej 
were  discovered  by  Mr.  Stuart's  party,  they  were  almost  famished, 
and  were  fishing  for  a  precarious  meal.  Had  Mr.  Stuart  made 
the  short  cut  across  the  hills,  avoiding  this  bend  of  the  river,  or 
had  not  some  of  his  party  accidentally  gone  down  to  the  margin 
of  the  stream  to  drink,  these  poor  wanderers  might  have  remained 
undiscovered,  and  have  perished  in  the  wilderness.  Nothing 
oould  exceed  their  joy  on  thus  meeting  with  their  old  comrades, 
or  the  heartiness  with  which  they  wore  welcomed.  All  hands  im- 
mediately encamped ;  and  the  slender  stores  of  the  party  were 
ransacked  to  furnish  out  a  suitable  regale. 

The  next  morning  they  all  set  out  together  \  Mr.  Miller  and 
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his  comrades  being  resolved  to  gire  up  the  life  of  a  trapper^  and 
aocompanj  Mr.  Stuart  back  to  St.  Louis. 

For  several  days  tbej  kept  along  the  course  of  Snake  Biver, 
occasionally  making  short  cuts  across  hills  and  promontories, 
whore  there  were  bends  in  the  stream.  In  their  way  they  passed 
^feevcral  camps  of  Shoshonies,  from  some  of  whom  they  procured 
salmon,  but  in  general  they  were  too  wretchedly  poor  to  furnish 
any  thing.  It  was  the  wish  of  Mr.  Stuart  to  purchase  horses  for 
the  recent  recruits  of  ^  his  party ;  but  the  Indians  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  part  with  any,  alleging  that  they  had  not 
enough  for  their  own  use. 

On  the  25th  of  August  they  reached  a  great  fishing  place,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Salmon  Falls.  Here  there  is  a 
perpendicular  fall  of  twenty  feet  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
while  on  the  south  side  there  is  a  succession  of  rapids.  The 
salmon  are  taken  here  in  incredible  quantities,  as  they  attempt  to 
shoot  the  falls.  It  was  now  a  favorable  season,  and  there  were 
about  one  hundred  lodges  of  Shoshonies  busily  engaged  killing 
and  drying  fish.  The  salmon  begin  to  leap,  shortly  after  sunrise. 
At  this  time  the  Indians  swim  to  the  centre  of  the  falls,  where 
some  station  themselves  on  rocks,  and  others  stand  to  their  waists 
in  the  water,  all  armed  with  spears,  with  which  they  assail  the 
salmon  as  they  attempt  to  leap,  or  fall  back  exhausted.  It  is  an 
incessant  slaughter,  so  great  is  the  throng  of  the  fish. 

The  construction  of  the  spears  thus  used  is  peculiar.  The 
head  is  a  straight  piece  of  elk  horn,  about  seven  inches  long ;  on 
the  point  of  which  an  artificial  barb  is  made  fast,  with  twine  well 
gummed.  The  head  is  stuck  on  the  end  of  the  shaft,  a  very  long 
pole  of  willow,  to  which  it  is  likewise  connected  by  a  strong  cord, 
a  few  inches  in  length.  When  the  spearsman  makes  a  sure  blow, 
he  often  strikes  )hQ  head  of  the  spear  through  the  body  of  the 
SflL    It  oomes  off  easily,  and  leaves  the  salmon  struggling  with 
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ibo  string  through  its  body,  while  the  pole  k  stOl  held  hj  the 
spesniuan  Wcro  it  not  for  the  precaution  of  the  string,  the 
willow  shaft  would  bo  snapped  by  the  struggles  and  the  weight 
of  the  fish.  Mr.  Miller,  iu  the  couriie  of  his  wanderings,  had 
been  at  these  falls,  and  had  seen  several  thousand  salmon  taken 
ill  the  course  of  one  aftenioim  He  declared  that  ho  had  teen  a 
salmon  leap  a  distance  of  about  thirty  foct,  from  the  commenee- 
uieut  of  the  foam  at  tlie  foot  nf  the  fall,  completely  to  the  top. 

Having  purchased  a  g<x>d  supply  of  salmon  from  the  fisher> 
men,  the  party  resumed  their  journey,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth, 
arrived  at  the  Caldron  Linn  ;  the  eventful  scene  of  the  preceding 
autumn.  Here,  the  first  thing  that  met  their  eyes,  was  a  me- 
mento of  the  perplexities  of  that  period ;  the  wreck  of  a  cauoe, 
lodged  between  two  ledges  of  rocks.  They  endeavored  to  get 
down  to  it,  but  the  river  bjiiiks  were  too  high  and  precipitous. 

They  now  proceeded  in  that  part  of  the  neighborhood  where 
Mr.  Hunt  and  iiis  party  had  made  the  caches,  intending  to  take 
from  them  such  articles  as  belonged  to  Mr.  Crooks,  MXellan, 
and  the  Canadians.  On  reaching  the  spot,  they  found,  to  their 
astonishment,  six  of  the  caches  o]>en  and  rifled  of  their  contents, 
excepting  a  few  books  which  lay  scattered  about  the  vicinity. 
They  iiad  the  appearance  of  having  been  plundered  in  the  course 
of  the  summer.  There  were  tracks  of  wolves  in  every  direction,  to 
and  from  the  holes,  from  which  Mr.  Stuart  ctmoluded  that  these 
animals  had  first  been  attracted  to  the  pLice  by  the  smell  of  the 
skins  contained  in  the  caches,  which  they  had  probably  torn  up^ 
and  that  their  tracks  had  betraved  the  siK^ret  to  the  Indians. 

The  three  remaining  caches  had  not  been  molested  :  they  con- 
tained a  few  dry  goods,  some  ammunition,  and  a  number  of  beaver 
traps.  From  those  Mr.  Stuart  took  whatever  was  requisite  for 
tiis  party  ;  he  then  deposited  within  them  all  his  superfluous  bag- 
gage, and  all  the  t)t)oks  and  papers  scattered  around ;  the  holes 
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were  then  carefully  closed  up,  and  all  traces  of  them  c&oed 
And  here  we  have  to  record  another  instance  of  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  the  western  trappers.  No  sooner  did  the  trio  of  Ken- 
tucky hunters,  Robinson,  Rezner,  and  Hoback,  find  that  they 
could  once  more  be  fitted  out  for  a  campaign  of  beaver-trapping, 
tlian  they  forgot  all  that  they  had  suffered,  and  determined  upon 
another  trial  of  their  fortunes  ;  preferring  to  take  their  chance 
in  the  wilderness,  rather  than  return  home  ragged  and  penniless. 
As  to  Mr.  Miller,  he  declared  his  curiosity  and  his  desire  of  trav- 
elling through  the  Indian  countries  fully  satisfied ;  he  adhered 
to  his  determination,  therefore,  to  keep  on  with  the  party  to  St. 
Louis,  and  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  civilized  society. 

The  three  hunters,  therefore,  Robinson,  Rezner,  and  Hoback, 
were  furnished,  as  far  as  the  caches  and  the  means  of  Mr.  Stuart's 
party  afforded,  with  the  requisite  munitions  and  equipments  for 
a  "  two  years*  hunt ;"  but  as  their  fitting  out  was  yet  incomplete, 
they  resolved  to  wait  in  this  neighborhood  until  Mr.  Reed  should 
arrive ;  whose  arrival  might  soon  be  expected,  as  he  was  to  set 
out  for  the  caches  about  twenty  days  after  Mr.  Stuart  parted 
with  him  at  the  Wallah- Wallah  River. 

Mr.  Stuart  gave  in  charge  to  Robinson  a  letter  to  Mr.  Reed, 
reporting  his  safe  journey  thus  far,  and  the  state  in  which  he  had 
found  the  caches.  A  duplicate  of  this  letter  he  elevated  on  a 
pole,  and  set  it  up  near  the  place  of  deposit 

All  things  being  thus  arranged,  Mr.  Stuart  and  his  little 
band,  now  seven  in  number,  took  leave  of  the  three  hardy  trap- 
pers, wishing  them  all  possible  success  in  their  lonely  and  peril- 
ous sojourn  in  the  wilderness ;  and  we,  in  like  manner,  shall  leave 
them  to  their  fortunes,  promising  to  take  them  up  again  at  somo 
future  page,  and  to  close  the  story  of  their  perse  ^-ering  and  ill- 
fated  enterprise. 
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On  the  let  of  September,  Mr.  Stuart  and  his  oompankmi 
their  journey,  bending  their  course  eastward,  along  the  ooorse  of 
Snake  River.  As  they  advanced,  the  country  opened.  The  hilla 
which  had  hemmed  in  the  river  receded  on  either  hmnd,  and 
great  sandy  and  dusty  plains  extended  before  them.  Oooaaion- 
ally  there  were  intervals  of  pastufage,  and  the  banks  of  the  river 
were  fringed  with  willows  and  cotton-wood,  so  that  its  coarse 
might  be  traced  from  the  hill  tops,  winding  under  an  umbrageoos 
covert  through  a  wide  sunburnt  landscape.  The  soil,  however, 
was  generally  poor ;  there  was  in  some  places  a  miserable  growth 
of  wormwood,  and  a  plant  called  saltwced,  resembling  penny- 
royal; but  the  summer  heat  had  parched  the  plains,  and  left 
but  little  pasturago.  The  game  too  had  disappeared.  The 
hunter  looked  in  vain  over  the  lifeless  landscape ;  now  and  then 
a  few  antelope  might  be  seen,  but  not  within  reach  of  the  rifle. 
We  forbear  to  follow  the  travellers  in  a  week's  wandering  over 
these  barren  wastes,  where  they  suffered  much  from  hungei ; 
having  to  depend  upon  a  few  fish  from  the  streams,  and  now  and 
then  a  little  dried  salmon,  or  a  dog,  procured  from  some  forlorn 
lodge  of  Shoshonies. 

Tired  of  these  cheerless  wastes,  they  left  the  banks  of  Snake 
River  on  the  7th  of  September,  under  guidance  of  Mr.  Miller, 
who  having  aci^uired  some  knowledge  of  the  country  daring  hii 
trapping  campaign,  undertook  to  conduct  them  across  the  moun- 
tains by  a  better  route  than  that  by  Fort  Henry,  and  one  more 
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out  of  the  range  of  the  Blaokfeet.  He  proved,  how.  ^er,  bat  an 
indifferent  guide,  and  they  soon  became  bewildered  among  rug- 
ged hills  and  unknown  streams,  and  burnt  and  barren  prairies. 

At  length  they  came  to  a  river  on  which  Mr.  Miller  had 
trapped,  and  to  which  they  gave  his  name;  though,  as  before 
obfierved,  we  presume  it  to  be  the  same  called  Bear  River,  which 
empties  itself  into  Lake  Bonneville.  Up  this  river  and  its 
branches  they  kept  for  two  or  three  days,  supporting  themselves 
precariously  upon  fish.  They  soon  found  that  they  were  in  a 
dangerous  neighborhood.  On  the  1 2th  of  September,  having 
encamped  early,  they  sallied  forth  with  their  rods  to  angle  for 
their  supper.  On  returning,  they  beheld  a  number  of  Indiana 
prowling  about  their  camp,  whom,  to  their  infinite  disquiet,  they 
soon  perceived  to  be  Upsarokas,  or  Crows.  Their  chief  came 
forward  with  a  confident  air.  He  was  a  dark  herculean  fellow, 
full  six  feet  four  inches  in  height,  with  a  mingled  air  of  the 
ruffian  and  the  rogue.  He  conducted  himself  peaceably,  how- 
ever, and  dispatched  some  of  his  people  to  their  camp,  which  was 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood,  from  whence  they  returned  with 
a  most  acceptable  supply  of  buffalo  meat  He  now  signified  to 
Mr.  Stuart  that  he  was  going  to  trade  with  the  Snakes  iKho 
reside  on  the  west  base  of  the  mountains,  below  Henry's  Fort. 
Here  they  cultivate  a  delicate  kind  of  tobacco,  much  esteemed 
and  sought  after  by  the  mountain  tribes.  There  was  something 
sinister,  however,  iti  the  look  of  this  Indian,  that  inspired  dis- 
trust By  degrees,  the  number  of  his  people  increased,  until,  by 
midnight,  there  were  twenty-one  of  them  about  the  oamp,  who 
began  to  be  impudent  and  troublesome.  The  greatest  uneasiness 
was  now  felt  for  the  safety  of  the  horses  and  effects,  and  every 
»ne  kept  vigilant  watch  throughout  the  night. 

The  morning  dawned,  however,  without  any  unpleasant  oooa^ 
rence,  and  Mr.  Stuart,  having  purchased  all  the  buffido  meat 
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thmt  tbe  Crows  had  to  ffparc,  prepared  to  depart  Uu  Lidiu 
Bcipaintancc,  howevor.  were  disposed  for  further  dealings  ;  and 
above  all,  anxious  ft»r  a  bupply  of  gunpowder,  for  which  thej 
offered  horses  iu  exohaiigu.  Mr.  Stuart  declined  to  furnish  then 
with  the  dangerous  cDinuiodity.  They  became  more  importunale 
in  tlieir  solicitations,  until  they  met  with  a  flat  refusal 

The  gigantic  chief  now  stepped  forward,  assumed  a  swelliog 
air,  and,  slapping  himself  upon  the  breast,  gave  Mr.  Crooks  to 
understand  that  he  was  a  chief  of  great  power  and  importanoe. 
He  signified,  further,  that  it  was  customary  for  great  chiefs  when 
they  met,  to  make  each  other  presents.  He  requested,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Stuart  would  alight,  and  give  him  the  horse  upon  which 
he  was  mounted.  This  was  a  noble  animal,  of  one  of  the  wild 
races  of  the  prairies  ;  on  which  Mr.  Stuart  set  great  value ;  he, 
of  course,  shook  his  head  at  the  re<|uest  of  the  Crow  dignitary. 
Upon  this  the  latter  strode  up  to  liim,  and  taking  hold  of  him, 
moved  him  backwards  and  forwards  in  his  saddle,  as  if  to  make 
liim  feel  that  lie  was  a  mere  child  within  his  grasp.  Mr.  Stuart 
preserved  his  calmness,  and  still  shook  his  head.  The  chief  then 
seized  the  bridle,  ond  gave  it  a  jerk  that  startled  the  horse,  and 
nearly  brought  the  rider  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Stuart  instantly 
drew  forth  a  pi.stoL  and  presented  it  at  the  head  of  the  bully-ruffian. 
In  a  twinkling,  his  swaggering  was  at  an  end.  and  he  dodged 
behind  his  horse  to  escape  the  expected  shot.  As  his  subject 
Crows  gazed  on  the  affray  from  a  little  distance,  Mr.  Stuart 
ordered  his  men  to  level  their  rifles  at  them,  but  not  to  fire.  The 
whole  crew  scampered  among  the  bushes,  and  throwing  them- 
selves upon  the  ground,  vanished  from  sight. 

The  chieftain  thus  left  «ilone,  was  confounded  for  an  instant ; 
but,  recovering  himself,  with  true  Indian  shrewdness,  burst  into 
a  loud  laugh,  and  affected  to  turn  off*  the  whole  matter  ui  a  piece 
of  pleasantry.     Mr.  Stuart  by  no  means  relished  suoh  eqaiTocal 
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Joking,  but  it  was  not  his  policy  to  get  into  a  quarrel ;  so  he  joined 
with  the  best  grace  he  could  assume,  in  the  merriment  of  the 
jocular  giant ;  and,  to  console  the  latter  for  the  refusal  of  the 
horse,  made  him  a  present  of  twenty  charges  of  powder.  They 
parted,  according  to  all  outward  professions,  the  best  friends  in 
the  world ;  it  was  evident,  however,  that  nothing  but  the  small- 
ness  of  his  own  force,  and  the  martial  array  and* alertness  of  the 
white  men,  had  prevented  the  Crow  chief  &om  proceeding  to 
open  outrage.  As  it  was,  his  worthy  followers,  in  the  course  of 
their  brief  interview,  had  contrived  to  purloin  a  bag  containing 
almost  all  the  culinary  utensils  of  the  party. 

The  travellers  kept  on  their  way  due  east,  over  a  chain  of 
hills.  The  recent  rencontre  showed  them  that  they  were  now  in 
a  land  of  danger,  subject  to  the  wide  roamings  of  a  predacious 
tribe ;  nor,  in  fact,  had  they  gone  many  miles,  before  they  beheld 
sights  calculated  to  inspire  anxiety  and  alarm.  From  the  sum- 
mits  of  some  of  the  loftiest  mountains,  in  different  directions, 
columns  of  smoke  began  to  rise.  These  they  concluded  to  be 
signals  made  by  the  runners  of  the  Crow  chieftain,  to  summon 
the  stragglers  of  his  band,  so  as  to  pursue  them  with  greater 
force.  Signals  of  this  kind,  made  by  out-runners  from  one  cen- 
tral point,  will  rouse  a  wide  circuit  of  the  mountains  in  a  won- 
derfully  short  space  of  time ;  and  bring  the  straggling  hunters 
and  warriors  to  the  standard  of  their  chieftain. 

To  keep  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  way  of  these  free- 
booters, Mr.  Stuart  altered  his  course  to  the  north,  and,  quitting 
the  main  stream  of  Miller's  River,  kept  up  a  large  branch  that 
came  in  from  the  mountains.  Here  they  encamped,  after  a 
fatiguing  march  of  twenty-five  miles.  As  the  night  drew  on,  the 
horsed  were  hobbled  or  fettered,  and  tethered  close  to  the  camp ; 
a  vigilant  watch  was  maintained  until  morning,  and  every  one 
alept  with  his  rifle  on  his  arm. 
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At  fluiirise,  thcj  were  again  on  the  maroh,  atill  keoping  to  flu 
north.  Tliov  Komi  bogtin  to  aaccnd  the  monn tains,  and  oeeaiiion- 
ally  Iiad  wide  {•ro^pi-rti*  ovor  the  surrounding  country.  Not  a 
f;ign  nf  a  Crow  was  to  bo  Hoen ;  but  this  did  not  assure  them  of 
thoir  security,  well  knowing  tho  pcr9evcrancc  of  these  savages  iu 
doling  any  party  tlioy  intend  to  rob,  and  the  stealthy  way  in 
which  they  can  conceal  their  movements,  keeping  along  ravines 
and  defiles.  After  a  mountain  scramble  of  twenty-one  miles, 
they  encamped  on  the  margin  of  a  stream  running  to  the  north. 

In  the  evening  there  wa^  an  alarm  of  Indians,  and  erery  one 
was  instantly  on  the  alert.  They  proved  to  be  three  miserable 
Snakes,  who  were  no  sooner  informed  that  a  band  of  Crows  was 
prowling  in  the  neighborhood,  than  they  made  off  with  great 
signs  of  consternation. 

A  couple  more  of  weary  days  and  watchful  nights  brought 
them  to  a  strong  and  rapid  stream,  running  due  north,  which 
they  concluded  to  be  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  Snake  River. 
It  was  probably  the  same  since  called  Salt  River.  They  deter- 
mined to  bend  their  course  down  this  river,  as  it  would  take 
them  still  further  out  of  the  dangerous  neighborhood  of  the 
Crows.  They  then  would  strike  upon  Mr.  Hunt's  track  of  the 
preceding  autumn,  and  retrace  it  across  the  mountains.  The 
attempt  to  find  a  better  route  under  guidance  of  Mr.  Miller  had 
cost  them  a  large  bend  to  the  south;  in  resuming  Mr.  Hunt's 
track,  they  would  at  least  be  sure  of  their  road.  They  aecor- 
oingly  turned  down  along  the  course  of  this  stream,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  days*  journey,  came  to  where  it  was  joined  by  a 
larger  river,  and  assumed  a  more  impetuous  character,  raging 
and  roaring  among  rocks  and  precipices.  It  proved,  in  fact,  to 
be  Mad  RLver,  al]*eady  noted  in  the  expedition  of  Mr.  Hunt  On 
tho  banks  of  this  river,  they  encamped  on  the  18th  of  September 
at  an  early  hour. 
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Six  days  bad  now  elapsed  since  tbeir  interview  with  the 
Crows;  daring  that  time  they  had  come  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  to  the  north  and  west,  without  seeing  any  signs  of  those 
marauders.  They  considered  themselves,  therefore,  beyond  the 
reach  of  molestation,  and  began  to  relax  in  their  vigilance,  linger- 
ing occasionally  for  part  of  a  day,  where  there  was  good  pasturage 
The  poor  horses  needed  repose.  They  had  been  urged  on,  by 
forced  marches,  over  rugged  heights,  among  rocks  and  fallen 
timber,  or  over  low  swampy  valleys,  inundated  by  the  labors  of 
the  beaver.  These  industrious  animals  abounded  in  all  the 
mountain  streams,  and  water  couxses,  wherever  there  were 
willows  for  their  subsistence.  Many  of  them  they  had  so  com- 
pletely dammed  up  as  to  inundate  the  low  grounds,  making 
shallow  pools  or  lakes,  and  extensive  quagmires :  by  which  the 
route  of  the  travellers  was  often  impeded. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  they  rose  at  early  dawn ;  some 
began  to  prepare  breakfast,  and  others  to  arrange  the  packs  pre- 
paratory to  a  march.  The  horses  had  been  hobbled,  but  left  at 
large  to  graze  upon  the  adjacent  pasture.  Mr.  Stuart  was  on  the 
bank  of  a  river,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  camp,  when  he  heard 
the  alarm  cry — '^  Indians !  Indians  ! — to  arms !  to  arms  !" 

A  mounted  Crow  galloped  past  the  camp,  bearing  a  red  flag. 
He  reined  his  steed  on  the  summit  of  a  neighboring  knoll,  and 
waved  his  flaring  banner.  A  diabolical  yell  now  broke  forth  on 
tlie  opposite  side  of  the  camp,  beyond  where  the  horses  were 
grazing,  and  a  small  troop  of  savages  came  galloping  up,  whoop- 
ing and  making  a  terrific  clamor.  The  horses  took  fright,  and 
da.shed  across  the  camp  in  the  direction  of  the  standard-bearer| 
attracted  by  his  waving  flag.  He  instantly  put  spurs  to  his  steed, 
and  scoured  off,  followed  by  the  panic-stricken  herd,  their  fright 
being  increased  by  the  yells  of  the  savages  in  their  rear. 

At  the  first  alarm,  Mr.  Stuart  and  his  comrades  had  seisod 
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thoir  riflca,  and  attcmptod  to  cut  off  the  Inliaofl,  who  wen  piir 
iiuiiig  the  horscfl.  Their  attention  was  instantly  distracted  bf 
whoops  and  yells  in  an  nppiisite  direction.  They  now  uppr^ 
hcnded  that  a  reserve  party  was  about  to  carry  off  their  baggaisa 
They  ran  to  secure  it.  The  reserve  party,  however,  galloped  by, 
whooping  and  yelling  in  triumph  and  derision.  The  laat  of  them 
proved  to  he  their  commander,  the  identical  giant  joker  already 
mentioned.  lie  was  not  l*a^<t  in  the  stern  p>etical  mould  of  hsh- 
ionablc  Indian  heroism,  but  on  t lie  contrary,  was  grioTOuslj  given 
to  vulgar  jocularity.  As  lie  ims-^od  Mr.  Stuart  and  his  compan- 
ions, he  checked  his  horse,  raised  himself  in  tho  saddle,  and  cla^ 
ping  his  hand  on  the  most  insulting  part  of  his  body,  uttered 
some  jeerin;;  Avords.  which,  fortunately  for  their  delicacy,  they 
could  not  understand.  The  ritle  of  Ben  Jones  was  levelled  in 
an  instant,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  whizzing  a  bullet  into  the 
target  so  tauntingly  displayed.  ''Not  fur  your  life!  not  for 
your  life!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Stuart,  ^you  will  bring  destruction 
on  us  all !" 

It  was  hard  to  restrain  honest  Ben,  when  the  mark  was  so 
fair  and  the  insult  so  foul.  '*  Oh,  Mr.  Stuart,"  exclaimed  he, 
'■  only  let  me  have  one  crack  at  the  infernal  rascal,  and  yon  may 
keep  all  the  pay  that  is  due  to  me.*' 

*•  By  heaven,  if  you  lire,"  cried  Mr.  Stuart,  "  Til  blow  yoor 
brains  out. 

By  this  time  the  Indian  was  far  out  of  reach,  and  had  rejoined 
hifl  men.  and  the  whole  dare-devil  band,  with  the  captured  horses^ 
scuttled  cfT  along  the  defiles,  their  red  flag  flaunting  over  head. 
and  the  locks  echoing  to  their  wlioops  and  yells,  and  deuoniar 
laughter. 

The  unhorsed  travellers  gazed  after  them  in  silent  mortifica* 
t!on  and  despair ;  yet  Mr.  Stuart  could  not  but  admire  the  stvl* 
ivm\  spirit  with  which  the  whole  exploit  had  been  managoil  and 
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pronounced  it  one  of  the  most  daring  and  intrepid  actions  ho  had 
over  heard  of  among  Indians.  The  whole  number  of  the  Crows 
did  not  exceed  twenty.  In  this  way  a  small  gang  of  lurkers  will 
hurry  off  the  cavalry  of  a  large  war  party,  for  when  once  a  drove 
of  horses  arc  seized  with  a  panic,  they  become  frantic,  and  nothing 
diort  of  broken  necks  can  stop  them. 

No  one  was  more  annoyed  by  this  unfortunate  ooourrenoe 
fiLan  Ben  Jones.  He  declared  he  would  actually  have  given  luB 
whole  arrears  of  pay,  amounting  to  upwards  of  a  year's  wages, 
rather  than  be  balked  of  such  a  capital  shot.  Mr.  Stuart,  hoW' 
ever,  represented  what  might  have  been  the  consequence  of  so 
rash  an  act.  Life  for  life  is  the  Indian  maxim.  The  whole  tribe 
would  have  made  common  cause  in  avenging  the  death  of  a  war- 
rior.  The  party  were  but  seven  dismounted  men,  with  a  wide 
mountain  region  to  traverse,  infested  by  these  people,  and  which 
might  all  be  roused  by  signal  fires.  In  fact,  the  conduct  of  the 
band  of  marauders  in  question,  showed  the  perseverance  of  sav- 
ages when  once  they  have  fixed  their  minds  upon  a  project 
These  fellows  had  evidently  been  silently  and  secretly  dogging 
the  party  for  a  week  past,  and  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  keeping  out  of  sight  by  day,  lurking  about  the  encampment 
at  night,  watching  all  their  movements,  and  waiting  for  a  favora- 
ble moment  when  they  should  be  off  their  guard.  The  menace 
of  Mr.  Stuart,  in  their  first  interview,  to  shoot  the  giant  chief 
with  his  pisto],  and  the  fright  caused  among  the  warriors  by  pre- 
senting the  rifles,  had  probably  added  the  stimulus  of  pique  to 
their  usual  horse-stealing  propensities,  and  in  this  mood  of  mind 
Vhey  would  doubtless  have '  followed  the  party  throughout  their 
whole  course  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  rather  than  bo  diap- 
pointed  in  their  scheme. 
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Pew  reverses  id  this  cLaugcful  world  arc  more  oomplote  and 
dishearteaing  than  that  of  a  traveller,  suddenly  unhorsed,  in  the 
midst  of  the  wilderness.  Our  unfortunate  travellers  oontem* 
plated  their  situation,  for  a  time,  in  perfeet  dismay.  A  long 
journey  over  rugged  mountains  and  immeasurable  plains  lay 
before  them,  which  they  must  painfully  perform  on  foot,  and 
every  thing  nocossary  fi>r  sul>si.s(ence  or  defence  must  be  carried 
on  their  shoulders.  Their  di.^may,  however,  was  but  transient, 
and  they  immediately  set  to  work,  with  tliat  prompt  expediency 
produced  by  the  exigencicH  n(  the  wildcrne.s:«,  to  fit  themsclvos 
for  the  change  in  tlieir  condition. 

Their  fir^t  attention  waM  to  select  from  tlieir  baggage  such 
articles  as  were  indispensable  to  their  journey  ;  to  make  them  up 
into  convenient  packs,  and  to  de|)osit  the  residue  in  caches.  The 
whole  day  was  consumed  in  these  occupations;  at  night,  they 
made  a  scanty  meal  of  their  remaining  provisions,  and  lay  down 
to  sleep  with  heavy  hearts.  In  the  morning,  they  were  up  and 
about  at  an  early  hour,  and  began  to  prepare  their  knapsacks  for 
a  march,  while  Ben  Jones  repaired  to  an  old  beaver  trap  which 
ho  had  set  in  the  river  bank  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
camp.  He  was  rejoiced  to  find  a  middle-sized  beaver  there,  sufr 
cient  for  a  morning's  meal  to  his  hungry  comrades.  On  his  way 
back  with  his  prize,  he  observed  two  heads  peering  over  the  edge 
of  an  uiipending  cliff,  several  hundred  feet  high,  which  he  sap 
posed  tj  be  a  couple  of  wolves.    As  he  continued  on,  he  now  and 
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then  oast  bis  eye  up ;  the  heads  were  still  there,  looking  down 
with  fixed  and  watchfiil  gaze.  A  suspicion  now  flashed  aoross 
his  mind  that  they  might  be  Indian  scouts  ;  and,  had  they  not 
been  far  above  the  reach  of  his  rifle,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
regaled  them  with  a  shot. 

On  arriving  at  the  camp,  he  directed  the  attention  of  his 
comrades  to  these  aerial  observers.  The  same  idea  was  at  first 
entertained,  that  they  were  wolves ;  but  their  immovable  watch- 
fulness soon  satisfied  every  one  that  they  were  Indians.  It  was 
concluded  that  they  were  watching  the  movements  of  the  party, 
to  discover  their  place  of  concealment  of  such  articles  as  they 
would  be  compelled  to  leave  behind.  There  was  no  likelihood 
that  the  caches  would  escape  the  search  of  such  keen  eyes  and 
experienced  rummagers,  and  the  idea  was  intolerable,  that  any 
more  booty  should  fall  into  their  hands.  To  disappoint  them, 
therefore,  the  travellers  stripped  the  caches  of  the  articles  depo- 
sited there,  and  collecting  together  every  thing  that  they  could 
not  carry  away  with  them,  made  a  bonfire  of  all  that  would  burUi 
and  threw  the  rest  into  the  river.  There  was  a  forlorn  satisfitus 
tion  in  thus  balking  the  Crows,  by  the  destruction  of  their  own 
property ;  and,  having  thus  gratified  their  pique,  they  shouldered 
their  packs,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  set  out  on 
their  pedestrian  wayfaring. 

The  route  they  took  was  down  along  the  banks  of  Mad  Biver. 
This  stream  makes  its  way  through  the  defiles  of  the  mountains, 
into  the  plain  below  Fort  Henry,  where  it  terminates  in  Snake 
River.  Mr.  Stuart  was  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  Snake  encamp 
ments  in  the  plain,  where  he  might  procure  a  couple  of  horses  to 
transport  the  baggage.  In  such  case,  he  intended  to  resume  his 
5astem  course  across  the  mountains,  and  endeavor  to  reach 
the  Cheyenne  Biver  before  winter.  Should  he  fiEdl,  however,  of 
obtaining  horses,  he  would  probably  be  compelled  to  winter  on 
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tho  Pacific  aide  of  the  mountAins,  aomewbere  on  tlia 
of  the  Spanirih  or  Cohirado  River. 

With  all  the  care  that  had  been  obacrvcd  ia  taking  nolhii^ 
with  them  that  was  not  alisolutely  iicceasarj,  the  poor  podeslriaoa 
^*cre  licavily  ladvn,  and  their  burdena  added  to  Uie  fatiguei  oi 
their  ragged  road.  They  auffered  much,  too,  from  hanger.  The 
trout  they  caught  were  too  poor  to  yield  much  nooriahment ; 
their  main  dependence,  tliercforc,  was  upon  an  old  boayer  trap, 
which  they  had  providentially  retained.  Whenever  they  were 
fortunate  enough  to  entrap  a  beaver,  it  was  cut  up  immediately 
and  diatributed,  that  each  man  might  carry  hia  share. 

After  two  days  of  toilsome  travel,  during  which  they  made 
but  eighteen  miles,  they  atopped  on  tho  21  at,  to  build  two  rafts 
on  which  to  croBS  to  the  nurtli  side  of  the  river.  On  these  they 
embarked,  on  the  following  morning,  four  on  one  raft,  and  three 
on  tho  other,  and  pushed  boldly  from  shore.  Finding  the  rafts 
sufficiently  firm  and  steady  to  withstand  tho  rough  and  rapid 
water,  they  changed  their  minds,  and  instead  of  crossing,  ven- 
tured to  float  down  with  the  current.  The  river  was,  in  general, 
very  rapid,  and  from  one  to  two  hundred  yards  in  width,  winding 
in  every  direction  through  mountains  of  hard  black  rock,  covered 
with  pines  and  cedars.  The  mountains  to  the  east  of  the  rivr r 
were  spurs  of  the  Rocky  range,  and  of  great  magnitude ;  those 
on  tho  west  were  little  better  than  hills,  bleak  and  barren,  or 
scantily  clothed  wilh  stunted  grass. 

Mad  River,  though  deserving  its  name  from  the  impetuosity 
of  its  current,  was  free  from  rapids  and  cascades,  and  flowed  on 
in  a  single  ciiannel  between  gravel  banks,  often  fringed  with  ooi* 
ton-wood  and  dwarf  willows  in  abundance.  These  gave  suste- 
nance to  immense  quantities  of  beaver,  so  that  the  voyagenrs 
found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  food.  Ben  Jones,  also,  killed  m 
Callow  deer,  and  a  wolverine,  and  aa  they  were  enabled  to 
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tho  oaroasses  on  their  rafts,  their  larder  was  well  supplied.  In- 
deed,  they  might  have  occasionally  shot  beavers  that  were  swim 
ming  in  the  river  as  they  floated  by,  but  they  humanely  spared 
their  lives,  being  in  no  want  of  meat  at  the  time.  In  this  way, 
they  kept  down  the  river  for  three  days,  drifting  with  the  current 
and  encamping  on  land  at  night,  when  they  drew  up  their  rafts  on 
shore.  Towards  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  they  came  to  a 
little  island  on  which  they  descried  a  gang  of  elk.  Ben  Jones 
landed,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  wound  one,  which  imme- 
diately took  to  the  water,  but,  being  unable  to  stem  the  current, 
drifted  above  a  mile,  when  it  was  overtaken  and  drawn  to  shore. 
As  a  storm  was  gathering,  they  now  encamped  on  the  margin  of 
the  river,  where  they  remained  all  the  next  day,  sheltering  them- 
selves as  well  as  they  could  from  the  rain,  and  hail,  and  snow,  a 
sharp  foretaste  of  the  impending  winter.  During  their  encamp- 
ment, they  employed  themselves  in  jerking  a  part  of  the  elk  for 
future  supply.  In  cutting  up  the  carcass,  they  found  that  tbe 
animal  had  been  wounded  by  hunters,  about  a  week  previously, 
an  arrow  head  and  a  musket  ball  remaining  in  the  wounds.  lo 
the  wilderness,  every  trivial  circumstance  is  a  matter  of  anxious 
speculation.  The  Snake  Indians  have  no  guns  ;  the  elk,  there- 
fore, could  not  have  been  wounded  by  one  of  them.  They  were 
on  the  borders  of  the  country  infested  by  the  Blackfoet,  who 
earry  firearms.  It  was  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  elk  had 
been  hunted  by  some  of  that  wandering  and  hostile  tribe,  who,  of 
course,  must  be  in  the  neighborhood.  The  idea  put  an  end  to 
the  transient  solace  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  comparative  reposo 
and  abundance  of  the  river. 

For  three  days  longer  they  continued  to  navigate  with  their 
vafts.  The  recent  storm  had  rendered  the  weather  extremely 
eold.  They  had  now  floated  down  the  river  about  ninety-ond 
miles,  when,  finding  the  mountains  on  the  right,  diminished  to 
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modcrate^siicd  hills,  tlicy  landed,  and  prepared  to  reaame  chcii 
journey  on  foot.  Accordingly,  having  spent  a  day  in  prcpasm- 
tions,  making  moccasons,  and  parcelling  out  their  jerked  ineat  in 
packs  of  twenty  pounds  to  each  man,  they  turned  their  backi 
uptiu  the  river  on  the  21Uh  of  September  and  struck  off  to  the 
northeast ;  keeping  along  the  southern  skirt  of  the  mountain  on 
which  Henry's  Furt  was  situated 

Their  march  was  slow  and  toilsome  ;  part  of  the  time  through 
an  alluvial  bottom,  thickly  grown  with  cotton-wood,  hawthorn  and 
willows,  and  part  of  the  time  over  rough  hills.  Three  antelopei 
came  within  shot,  but  they  dared  not  fire  at  them,  lest  the  report 
of  their  rifles  should  betray  them  to  the  Blackfeet  In  the  course 
of  the  day,  they  came  upon  a  large  horse-track  apparently  about 
three  weeks  old,  and  in  the  evening  encamped  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  stream,  on  a  spot  which  had  been  the  camping  place  of  this 
same  band. 

On  the  following  morning  they  still  observed  the  Indian 
track,  but  after  a  time  they  came  to  where  it  separated  in  every 
direction,  and  was  lost  This  showed  that  the  band  had  dispersed 
in  various  hunting  parties,  and  was,  in  all  probability,  still  in  the 
neighborhood ;  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  proceed  with  the 
utmost  caution.  They  kept  a  vigilant  eye  as  they  marched,  upon 
every  height  where  a  scout  might  be  posted,  and  scanned  the 
solitary  landscape  and  the  distant  ravines,  to  observe  any  column 
of  smoke ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be  seen  ;  all  was  indo- 
scribably  stern  and  lifeless. 

Towards  evening  they  came  to  where  there  were  several  hot 
springs,  strongly  impregnated  with  iron  and  sulphur,  and  sending 
up  a  volume  of  vapor  that  tainted  the  surrounding  atmosphere^ 
9nd  might  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  a  couple  of  miles. 

Near  to  these  they  encamped,  in  a  deep  gully,  which  afforded 
some  concealment     To  their  great  concern,  Mr.  Crooks,  who  bad 
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been  indisposed  for  the  two  preceding  days,  had  a  violent  fever  in 
the  night. 

Shortly  after  daybreak  they  resumed  their  march.  Ou 
emerging  from  the  glen,  a  consultation  was  held  as  to  their 
course.  Should  they  continue  round  the  skirt  of  the  mountain, 
they  would  be  in  danger  of  falling  in  with  the  scattered  parties 
of  Blackfeet,  who  were  probably  hunting  in  the  plain.  It  was 
thought  most  advisable,  therefore,  to  strike  directly  across  the 
mountain,  since  the  route,  though  rugged  and  difficult,  would  be 
most  secure.  This  counsel  was  indignantly  derided  by  M'Lellan 
as  pusillanimous.  Hot-headed  and  impatient  at  all  times,  he  had 
been  rendered  irascible  by  the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  and  the 
condition  of  his  feet,  which  were  chafed  and  sore.  He  could  not 
endure  the  idea  of  encountering  the  difficulties  of  the  mountain, 
and  swore  he  would  rather  face  all  the  Blackfeet  in  the  country. 
He  was  overruled,  however,  and  the  party  began  to  ascend  the 
mountain,  striving,  with  the  ardor  and  emulation  of  young  men, 
who  should  be  first  up.  M'Lellan,  who  was  double  the  age  of 
some  of  his  companions,  soon  began  to  lose  breath,  and  fall  in 
the  rear.  In  the  distribution  of  burdens,  it  was  his  turn  to  carry 
the  old  beaver  trap.  Piqued  and  irritated,  he  suddenly  came  to 
a  halt,  swore  he  would  carry  it  no  further,  and  jerked  it  half-way 
down  the  hill.  He  was  offered  in  place  of  it  a  package  of  dried 
meat,  but  this  he  scornfully  threw  upon  the  ground.  They  might 
carry  it,  he  said,  who  needed  it,  for  his  part,  he  could  provide  his 
daily  food  with  his  rifle.  He  concluded  by  flinging  off  from  the 
party,  and  keeping  along  the  skirts  of  the  mountain,  leaving 
those,  he  said,  to  climb  rocks,  who  were  afraid  to  face  Indiana 
It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Stuart  represented  to  him  the  rashness 
ff  his  conduct,  and  the  dangers  to  which  he  exposed  himself :  he 
rejected  such  counsel  as  craven.  It  was  equally  useless  to  repro- 
0oni  the  dangers  to  which  he  subjected  his  companions ;  as  he 
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rould  be  diBcovcrcd  at  a  ^reat  distance  on  tlioae  naked  pUna,  anl 
tlic  Indians,  seeing  him,  would  know  that  there  must  be  othai 
wliite  men  within  reach.  M'Lcllan  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  vftrj 
rcmunstrauec,  and  kept  on  hia  wilful  way. 

It  scemn  a  strange  instance  of  perversoncss  in  Uiis  man  thus 
to  f»ing  himself  off  alone,  in  a  savage  region,  where  solitude  itteH 
was  dismal,  but  every  encounter  with  his  fcllow-man  full  of  peril 
8uch,  however,  is  the  hardness  of  spirit,  and  the  insensibilitj  te 
danger,  that  grow  upon  men  in  the  wilderness.  M'Lellan,  more- 
over, was  a  man  of  peculiar  temperament,  ungovernable  in  his 
will,  of  a  courage  that  al)solutely  knew  no  fear,  and  somewhat  of 
a  braggart  spirit,  that  took  a  pride  in  doing  desperate  and  hai^ 
brained  things. 

Mr.  Stuart  and  his  party  found  the  passages  of  the  mountain 
somewhat  difRcult,  on  account  of  the  snow,  which  in  many  plaoes 
waH  of  considerable  depth,  though  it  was  now  but  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber. They  crossed  the  summit  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  beheld 
below  them  a  plain  al)out  twenty  miles  wide,  bounded  on  the  oppo- 
site side  by  their  old  acquaintances,  the  Pilot  Knobs,  those  towering 
mountains  which  had  served  Mr.  Hunt  as  landmirks  in  part  of 
his  route  of  the  preceding  year.  Through  the  intermediate  plain 
wandered  a  river  about  fifty  yards  wide,  sometimes  gleaming  in 
open  day,  but  oflener  running  through  willowcd  banks,  whidi 
marked  its  serpentine  course. 

Those  of  the  party  who  had  been  across  these  mountains, 
pointed  out  much  of  the  bearings  of  tho  country  to  Mr.  Stuart 
They  showed  him  in  what  direction  must  lio  tho  deserted  post 
called  Henry's  Fort,  where  they  had  abandoned  their  horses  and 
embarked  in  canoes,  and  thev  informed  him  that  the  stream  which 
wandered  through  the  plain  below  them,  fell  into  Henry  River, 
half  way  between  the  fort  and  the  mouth  of  Mad  or  Snake  River. 
Iho  charicter  of  all  this  mountain  region  was  decidedly  volcanio; 
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and  to  the  northwest,  hotween  Henry's  Fort  and  the  source  of 
the  Missouri,  Mr.  Stuart  observed  several  very  high  peaks  covered 
with  snow,  from  two  of  which  smoke  ascended  in  considerable 
volumes,  apparently  from  craters,  in  a  state  of  etuption. 

On  their  way  down  the  mountain,  when  they  had  reached  the 
skirts,  they  descried  M'Lellan  at  a  distance,  in  the  advance,  trav* 
ersing  the  plain.  Whether  he  saw  them  or  not,  he  showed  no  dis- 
position to  rejoin  them,  but  pursued  his  sullen  and  solitary  way. 

After  descending  into  the  plain,  they  kept  on  about  six  miles, 
ai\til  they  reached  the  little  river,  which  was  here  about  knee 
deep,  and  richly  fringed  with  willow.  Here  they  encamped  for 
the  night.  At  this  encampment  the  fever  of  Mr.  Crooks  increased 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  travel  Some 
of  the  men  were  strenuous  for  Mr.  Stuart  to  proceed  without  him, 
urging  the  imminent  danger  they  were  exposed  to  by  delay  in 
that  unknown  and  barren  region,  infested  by  the  most  treache- 
rous and  inveterate  of  foes.  They  represented  that  the  season 
was  rapidly  advancing;  the  weather  for  some  days  had  been 
extremely  cold ;  the  mountains  were  already  almost  impassable 
from  snow,  and  would  soon  present  effectual  barriers.  Their 
provisions  were  exhausted ;  there  was  no  game  to  be  seen,  and 
they  did  not  dare  to  use  their  rifles,  through  fear  of  drawing 
upon  them  the  Blackfeet 

The  picture  thus  presented,  was  too  true  to  be  contradicted, 
and  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Stuart ;  but  the 
idea  of  abandoning  a  fellow  being,  and  a  comrade,  in  such  a 
forlorn  situation,  was  too  repugnant  to  his  feelings  to  be  admitted 
for  an  instant.  He  represented  to  the  men  that  the  malady  of 
Mr.  Crooks  could  not  be  of  long  duration,  and  that  in  all  proba* 
bility,  he  would  be  able  to  travel  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  It 
wna  with  great  difficulty,  however,  that  he  prevailed  upon  them 
fo  Mdo  the  event 
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As  the  travellers  ircre  now  in  a  dangeroua  neighboihood 
the  report  of  a  rifle  might  bring  the  savages  upon  them,  thfsj 
had  to  depend  upon  their  old  beaver-trap  for  subsiatenoe.  Tha 
little  river  on  which  they  were  encamped  gave  many  "  beam 
signs,"  and  Bon  Jones  net  off  at  daybreak,  along  the  willowed 
banks,  to  find  a  proper  trapping-place.  As  ho  was  making  his 
way  among  the  thickotfl,  with  his  trap  on  his  shoulder  and  kii 
rifle  in  his  hand,  he  heard  a  crashing  sound,  and  turning,  beheld 
a  huge  grizzly  bear  advancing  upon  him,  with  terrific  growL  The 
sturdy  Kcntuckian  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  man  or  monster. 
Levelling  his  rifle,  he  pulled  trigger.  The  bear  waa  wounded, 
but  not  mortally  :  instead,  however,  of  rushing  upon  his  assailant, 
an  is  generally  the  case  with  this  kind  of  bear,  he  retreated  into 
the  bushes.  Jones  followed  him  for  some  distance,  but  with  suit- 
able caution,  and  Bruin  cflected  his  escape. 

As  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  detention  of  some  days  in 
this  place,  and  as  the  supplies  of  the  beaver-trap  were  too  preoa* 
rious  to  be  depended  upon,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  run 
some  risk  of  discovery  by  hunting  in  the  neighborhood.  Ben 
Jones,  therefore,  obtained  pcrmispion  to  range  with  his  rifle  some 
distance  from  the  camp,  and  set  off  to  beat  up  the  river  banki^ 
in  defiance  of  bear  or  Blackfcet 

He  rdturned  in  great  spirits  in  the  course  of  a  few  hoan^ 
having  come  upon  a  gang  of  elk  about  six  miles  off.  and  kiUod 
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five.  This  was  joyful  news,  and  the  party  immediately  moved 
forward  to  the  place  where  he  had  left  the  carcasses.  They  were 
obliged  to  support  Mr.  Crooks  the  whole  distance,  for  he  was  un 
dble  to  walk.  Here  they  remained  for  two  or  three  days,  feasting 
heartily  on  elk  meat,  and  drying  as  much  as  they  would  be  able 
to  carry  away  with  them. 

By  the  5th  of  October,  some  simple  prescriptions,  together 
with  an  ^  Indian  sweat,"  had  so  far  benefited  Mr.  Crooks,  that 
he  was  enabled  to  move  about ;  they,  therefore,  set  forward 
slowly,  dividing  his  pack  and  accoutrements  among  them,  and 
made  a  creeping  day's  progress  of  eight  miles  south.  Their 
route  for  the  most  part  lay  through  swamps,  caused  by  the  indus- 
trious labors  of  the  beaver ;  for  this  little  animal  had  dammed 
up  numerous  small  streams,  issuing  fram  the  Pilot  Knob  Moun- 
tains, so  that  the  low  grounds  on  their  borders  were  completely 
inundated.  In  the  course  of  their  march  they  killed  a  grizzly 
bear,  with  fat  on  its  flanks  upwards  of  three  inches  in  thickness. 
This  was  an  acceptable  addition  to  their  stock  of  elk  meat.  The 
next  day  Mr.  Crooks  was  sufficiently  recruited  in  strength  to  be 
able  to  carry  his  rifle  and  pistols,  and  they  made  a  march  of  sev- 
teen  miles  along  the  borders  of  the  plain. 

Their  journey  daily  became  more  toilsome,  and  their  suffer- 
ings more  severe,  as  they  advanced.  Keeping  up  the  channel 
of  a  river,  they  traversed  the  rugged  summit  of  the  Pilot  Knob 
Mountain,  covered  with  snow  nine  inches  deep.  For  several  days 
they  continued,  bending  their  course  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
east,  over  a  succession  ot  rocky  heights,  deep  valleys,  and  rapid 
streams.  Sometimes  their  dizzy  path  lay  along  the  margin  oi 
perpendicular  precipices,  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  where  a 
single  false  step  might  precipitate  them  into  the  rocky  bed  of  a 

• 

torrent  which  roared  below.     Not  the  least  part  of  their  weary 
task  was  the  fording  of  the  numerous  windings  and  branchingii 
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of  the  mounUiD  rivers,  all  boisieroui  in  their  enmotii  wai 

icy  cold. 

Uuugur  was  added  ti)  their  other  sufferings,  and  soon  becuM 
the  koonottt  The  Biuall  supply  of  bear  and  elk  meat  which  thej 
hud  been  able  to  carry,  in  addition  to  their  prerious  bordena, 
fccrved  but  for  a  very  Hhort  time.  In  their  anxiety  to  struggle 
fi)r^'ard,  they  had  but  little  time  to  hunt,  and  scarce  any  game  in 
their  path.  For  three  days  they  had  nothing  to  eat  but  a  small 
iuck,  and  a  few  poor  trout.  They  occasionally  saw  numbers  of 
antelopes,  and  tried  every  art  to  get  within  shot ;  but  the  timid 
animals  were  more  than  commonly  wild,  and  after  tantalising  the 
hungry  hunters  for  a  time,  bounded  away  beyond  all  ohanoe  of 
pursuit  At  length  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  kill  one :  it 
was  extremely  meagre,  and  yielded  but  a  scanty  supply ;  but  on 
this  they  sub-sisted  for  several  days. 

On  the  1 1th,  they  encani(»ed  on  a  small  stream,  near  the  foot 
of  the  Spanish  River  Mountain.  Here  tliey  met  with  traces  of 
that  wayward  and  solitary  being,  M'Lellan,  who  was  still  keeping 
on  ahead  of  them  through  these  lonely  mountains.  He  had  en- 
cnm|K!d  the  night  before  on  this  stream ;  they  found  the  embers 
of  the  fire  by  which  he  had  slept,  and  the  remains  of  a  miserable 
wolf  on  which  he  had  supped.  It  was  evident  he  had  suffered, 
like  themselves,  the  pangs  of  hunger,  though  he  had  fared  better 
at  this  encampment ;  for  they  had  not  a  mouthful  to  cat 

The  next  day,  they  rose  huugry  and  alert,  and  set  out  with 
the  dawn  to  climb  the  mountain,  which  was  steep  and  difficult 
Traces  of  volcanic  eruptions  wero  to  bo  seen  in  various  direo- 
lions.  There  was  a  species  of  clay  also  to  bo  met  with,  out  of 
which  the  Indians  manufacture  p^jts  and  jars,  and  dishes.  It  if 
very  fine  and  light,  of  an  agreeable  smell,  and  of  a  brown  color 
spotted  with  yellow,  and  dissolves  readily  in  the  moutL  Yesselfl 
manufactured  of  it,  are  said  to  impart  a  pleasant  smell  and  flaTOC 
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CO  any  liquids.  These  mountains  abound  also  with  mineral 
earths,  or  chalks  of  various  colors ;  especially  two  kinds  of  ochre, 
one  a  pale,  the  other  a  bright  red,  like  vermilion ;  much  used  by 
the  Indians,  in  painting  their  bodies. 

About  noon,  the  travellers  reached  the  '^  drains  "  and  brooks 
that  formed  the  head  waters  of  the  river,  and  later  in  the  day, 
descended  to  where  the  main  body,  a  shallow  stream,  about  a 
hundred  and  sixty  yards  wide,  poured  through  its  mountain 
valley. 

Here  the  poor  famishing  wanderers  had  expected  to  find  buf* 
falo  in  abundance,  and  had  fed  their  hungry  hopes  during  their 
scrambling  toil,  with  the  thoughts  of  roasted  ribs,  juicy  humps, 
aud  broiled  marrow  bones.  To  their  great  disappointment,  the 
river  banks  were  deserted ;  a  few  old  tracks,  showed  where  a  herd 
of  bulls  had  some  time  before  passed  along,  but  not  a  horn  nor 
hump  was  to  be  seen  in  the  sterile  landscape.  A  few  antelopes 
looked  down  upon  them  from  the  brow  of  a  crag,  but  flitted  away 
out  of  sight  at  the  least  approach  of  the  hunter. 

In  the  most  starving  mood.they  kept  for  several  miles  further, 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  seeking  for  "  beaver  signs."  Find- 
ing some,  they  encamped  in  the  vicinity,  and  Ben  Jones  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  set  the  trap.  They  had  scarce  come  to  a 
halt,  when  they  perceived  a  large  smoke  at  some  distance  to  the 
southwest.  The  sight  was  hailed  with  joy,  for  they  trusted  it 
might  rise  from  some  Indian  camp,  where  they  could  procure 
something  to  eat,  and  the  dread  of  starvation  had  now  overcome 
even  the  terror  of  the  Blackfeet.  Le  Olerc,  one  of  the  Canadians, 
was  instantly  dispatched  by  Mr.  Stuart,  to  reconnoitre ;  and  the 
travellers  sat  up  till  a  late  hour,  watching  and  listening  for  his 
return,  hoping  he  might  bring  them  food.  Midnight  arrived* 
but  Le  Clerc  did  not  make  his  appearance,  and  they  laid  down 
once  more  supperless  to  sleep,  comforting  themselves  with  the 
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hopcf  that  tbeir  old  bcavor  trap  might  furnish   thflin  vith  a 
breakfast. 

At  daybreak  they  hastened  with  famished  eagerness  to  tkt 
trap — thoy  found  in  it  the  fore  paw  of  a  beaver ;  the  eight  of 
which  tantalized  their  hunger,  and  added  to  their  dejeetioa 
They  resumed  their  journey  with  flagging  spirits,  but  had  nol 
gone  far  when  they  piTcoived  Le  Clcrc  approaching  at  a  distance 
They  hastened  to  meet  him,  in  hopes  of  tidings  of  good  cheer. 
He  had  none  to  give  them ;  but  news  of  that  strange  wanderer, 
M'Lellan.  The  smoke  had  risen  from  his  encampment,  which 
took  fire  while  he  was  at  a  little  distance  from  it  fishing.  Le 
Glerc  found  him  in  forlorn  condition.  His  fishing  had  been 
unsuccessful.  During  twelve  days  that  he  had  been  wandering 
alone  through  these  savage  mountains,  he  had  found  scarce  any 
thing  to  eat.  He  had  been  ill,  wayworn,  sick  at  heart,  still  he 
had  kept  forward;  but  now  his  strength  and  his  stubbornnesi 
were  exhausted.  He  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  hearing  that 
Mr.  Stuart  and  his  party  wore  near,  and  said  he  would  wait  at 
his  camp  for  their  arrival,  in  hopes  they  would  give  him  some- 
thing to  cat,  for  without  food  he  declared  he  should  not  be  able 
to  proceed  much  further. 

When  the  party  reached  the  place,  they  found  the  poor  fellow 
lying  on  a  parcel  of  withered  grass,  wasted  to  a  perfect  skeleton, 
and  so  feeble  that  he  could  scarce  raise  his  head  or  speak.  The 
presence  ot  his  old  comrades  seemed  to  revive  him ;  but  they 
had  no  food  to  give  him.  for  they  themselves  were  almost  starving. 
They  urged  him  to  rise  and  accompany  them,  but  ho  shook  his 
head.  It  was  all  in  vain,  he  said ;  there  was  no  prospect  of  their 
getting  speedy  relief,  and  without  it  he  should  perish  by  the 
way ;  he  might  as  well,  therefore,  stay  and  die  where  was.  Al 
length;  after  much  persuasion,  they  got  him  upon  his  legs  ^  his 
rifle  and  other  effects  were  shared  among  them,  and  he  was 
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cheered  and  a.ied  forward.  In  this  way  they  proceeded  for 
seventeen  miles,  over  a  level  plain  of  sand,  until,  seeing  a  few 
antelopes  in  the  distance,  they  encamped  on  the  margin  of  a 
small  stream.  All  now  that  were  capable  of  the  exertion,  turned 
out  to  hunt  for  a  meaL  Their  efiforts  were  fruitless,  and  after 
dark  they  returned  to  their  camp,  famished  almost  to  despera- 
tion. 

As  they  were  preparing  for  the  third  time  to  lay  down  to 
sleep  without  a  mouthful  to  eat,  Le  Clerc,  one  of  the  Canadians, 
gaunt  and  wild  with  hunger,  approached  Mr.  Stuart  with  his 
gun  in  his  hand.  ^^  It  was  all  in  vain,"  he  said,  "•  to  attempt  tu 
proceed  any  further  without  food.  They  had  a  barren  plain 
before  them,  three  or  four  days'  journey  in  extent,  on  which 
nothing  was  to  be  procured.  They  must  all  perish  before  they 
could  get  to  the  end  of  it.  It  was  better,  therefore,  that  one 
should  die  to  save  the  rest."  He  proposed,  therefore,  that  they 
should  cast  lots ;  adding,  as  an  inducement  for  Mr.  Stuart  to 
assent  to  the  proposition,  that  he,  as  leader  of  the  party,  should 
be  exempted. 

Mr.  Stuart  shuddei^ed  at  the  horrible  proposition,  and  endea- 
vored to  reason  with  the  man,  but  his  words  were  unavailing. 
At  length,  snatching  up  his  rifle,  he  threatened  to  shoot  him  on 
the  spot  if  he  persisted.  The  famished  wretch  dropped  on  his 
knees,  begged  pardon  in  the  most  abject  terms,  and  promised  never 
again  to  offend  him  with  such  a  suggestion. 

Quiet  being  restored  to  the  forlorn  encampment,  each  one 
sought  repose.  Mr.  Stuart,  however,  was  so  exhausted  by  the 
agitation  of  the  past  scene,  acting  upon  his  emaciated  frame^ 
that  he  could  scarce  crawl  to  his  miserable  couch ;  where,  not- 
^rithstanding  his  fatigues,  he  passed  a  sleepless  night,  revolving 
upon  their  dreary  situation,  and  the  desperate  prospect  before 
thflm 
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Before  daylight  the  next  inoruing,  thcj  weru  up  and  oa  diflb 
way  ;  they  had  uothing  to  detain  tlieiii ;  no  breakfast  to  prepai«| 
and  to  linger  was  to  jK-rinh.  They  proceeded,  howeTer,  fast 
slowly,  for  all  were  faint  and  weak.  Here  and  there  thoy  passed 
the  HkulU  and  bonoH  of  buffaloes,  which  showed  that  these  ani- 
Dials  must  have  been  hunted  here  during  the  past  season ;  the 
bight  of  these  bones  nerved  only  to  mock  their  misery.  After 
travelling  about  nine  miles  along  the  plain,  they  ascended  a  range 
of  hills,  and  had  scarcely  gone  two  miles  further,  when,  to  thdr 
great  joy,  they  discovered  '•*  an  old  run-down  buffalo  bull ;"  the 
laggard  probably  of  some  herd  that  had  been  hunted  and  harass 
ed  through  the  mountains.  They  now  all  stretched  themselves 
out  to  encompass  and  make  sure  of  this  solitary  animal,  for  their 
lives  depended  upon  tlieir  success.  After  C(msiderablo  trouble 
and  infinite  anxiety,  tliey  at  length  succeeded  in  killing  him. 
lie  was  instantly  flayed  and  cut  up,  and  so  ravenous  was  their 
hunger,  that  thoy  devoured  some  of  the  flesh  raw.  The  residue 
thoy  carried  to  a  brook  near  by,  where  they  encamped,  lit  m  fire, 
and  began  to  cook. 

Mr.  Stuart  was  fearful  that  in  their  famished  state  they  would 
cat  to  excess  and  injure  themselves.  He  caused  a  soup  to  be 
made  of  some  of  the  meat,  and  that  each  should  take  a  quantity 
of  it  as  a  prelude  to  his  supper.  This  may  have  had  a  beneficial 
effect,  for  though  they  sat  up  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  cook* 
iug  and  cramming,  no  one  suffered  any  inconvenience. 

The  next  morning  the  feasting  was  resumed,  and  about  mid- 
day, feeling  somewhat  recruited  and  refreshed,  they  set  out 
on  their  journey  with  renovated  spirits,  shaping  their  course 
towards  a  mountain,  tlio  summit  of  which  thoy  saw  towering  in 
the  east,  and  near  to  which  they  expected  to  find  the  head  waters 
^f  the  Missouri. 

As  they  proceeded,  they  continued  to  see  the  skeletons  of 
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buffidoes  scattered  about  the  plain  in  every  direction,  wkiob 
ahowed  that  there  had  been  much  hunting  here  by  the  Indians 
in  the  recent  season.  Further  on  they  crossed  a  large  Indian 
trail,  forming  a  deep  path,  about  fifteen  days  old,  which  went  in 
a  north  direction.  They  concluded  it  to  have  been  made  by  soma 
numerous  band  of  Grows,  who  had  hunted  in  this  country  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer. 

On  the  following  day  they  forded  a  stream  of  considerably 
magnitude,  with  banks  clothed  with  pine  trees.  Among  these 
they  found  the  traces  of  a  large  Indian  camp,  which  had  evidently 
been  the  head-quarters  of  a  hunting  expedition,  from  the  great 
quantities  of  buffalo  bones  strewed  about  the  neighborhood.  The 
camp  had  apparently  been  abandoned  about  a  month. 

In  the  centre  was  a  singular  lodge  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  circumference,  supported  by  the  trunks  of  twenty  trees,  about 
twelve  inches  in  diameter  and  forty-four  feet  long.  Across  these 
were  laid  branches  of  pine  and  willow  trees,  so  as  to  yield  a  tol- 
erable shade.  At  the  west  end,  immediately  opposite  to  the  door, 
three  bodies  lay  interred  with  their  feet  towards  the  east  At 
the  head  of  each  grave  was  a  branch  of  red  cedar  firmly  planted 
in  the  ground.  At  the  foot  was  a  large  buffalo's  skull,  painted 
black.  Savage  ornaments  were  suspended  in  various  parts  of  the 
edifice,  and  a  great  number  of  children's  moccasons.  From  the 
magnitude  of  this  building,  and  the  time  and  labor  that  must 
have  been  expended  in  erecting  it,  the  bodies  which  it  contained 
were  probably  those  of  noted  warriors  and  hunters. 

The  next  day,  October  17th,  they  passed  two  large  tributary 
streams  of  the  Spanish  River.  They  took  their  rise  in  the  Wind 
River  Mountains,  which  ranged  along  to  the  east,  stupendously 
high  and  rugged,  composed  of  vast  masses  of  black  rock,  almost 
destiCute  of  wood,  and  covered  in  many  places  with  ^now.  Thif 
day  they  saw  a  few  buffalo  bulls,  and  some  antelopes,  but  oonk 
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not  kill  any ;  and  their  stock  of  proviaioDB  b^gan  to  grow  mu^ 
as  well  as  poor. 

On  the  t8th,  after  crossing  a  mountain  ridge,  and  traTeruig 
a  plain,  thcj  waded  one  of  the  branches  of  Spanish  RiTor,  and 
ou  ascending  its  bank,  met  with  about  a  hundred  and  thii^ 
8iiake  Indians.  They  were  friendly  in  their  demeanor,  and  coa- 
ducted  them  to  their  encampment,  which  was  about  three  miki 
distant  It  consisted  of  about  forty  wigwams,  conatmctcd  priih 
cipally  of  pine  branches.  The  Snakes,  like  most  of  their  natkn, 
were  very  poor ;  the  marauding  Crows,  in  their  late  ezcarsioB 
through  the  cimntry,  had  picked  this  unlucky  band  to  the  feij 
bone,  carrying  ulT  their  horses,  several  of  their  squaws,  and  most 
of  their  effects.  In  spite  of  their  poverty,  they  were  hoepitaUe 
in  the  extreme,  and  made  the  hun^^ry  strangers  welcome  to  their 
cabins.  A  few  trinkets  procured  from  them  a  supply  of  bufialo 
meat,  and  of  leather  for  moccasons,  of  which  the  party  were 
greatly  in  need.  The  most  valuable  prize  obtained  from  them 
however  was  a  horse  :  it  was  a  sorry  old  animal  in  truth,  but  it 
was  the  only  one  that  remained  to  the  poor  fellows,  after  the  fell 
swoop  of  the  Crows ;  yet  this  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  part 
with  to  their  guests  for  a  pistol,  an  azo,  a  knife,  and  a  few  othei 
trifling  articles. 

They  had  doleful  stories  to  tell  of  the  Crows,  who  were  en- 
camped on  a  river  at  no  great  distance  to  the  east,  and  were  in 
such  force  that  they  dared  not  venture  to  seek  any  satisfaction 
for  their  outrages,  or  to  get  back  a  horse  or  squaw.  They  en- 
deavored to  excite  the  indignation  of  their  visitors  by  accounts 
of  robberies  and  murders  committed  on  lonely  white  hunters  and 
trappers  by  Crows  and  Blackfeet  Some  of  these  were  exagger- 
ations of  the  outrages  already  mentioned,  sustained  by  some  of 
the  scattered  members  of  Mr.  Hunt's  expedition ;  others  Wtere  in 
all  probability  sheer  fabrications,  to  which  the  Snakes  seem  to 
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ba^e  boon  a  little  prone.  Mr.  Stuart  assured  them  that  the  day 
was  not  &r  distant  when  the  whites  would  make  their  power  to 
be  felt  throughout  that  country,  and  take  signal  vengeance  on  tho 
perpetrators  of  these  misdeeds.  Tho  Snakes  expressed  great  jot 
t  the  intelligence,  and  offered  their  services  to  aid  the  righteous 
cause,  brightening  at  the  thoughts  of  taking  the  field  with  such 
potent  allies,  and  doubtless  anticipating  their  turn  at  stealing 
horsed  and  abducting  squaws.  Their  offers  of  course  were  ao 
cepted  ;  the  calumet  of  peace  was  produced,  and  the  two  forlorn 
powers  smoked  eternal  friendship  between  themselves,  and  yen- 
goBBoe  upon  their  common  spoilers,  the  Orowsi 
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CHAPTER  XLVIIL 

Bt  sunrise  ou  the  following  morning,  (October  19ih,)  the  titfd 
lers  had  loaded  their  old  horse  with  buffalo  meat,  sufficient  iff 
five  days'  provisijuns,  and,  taking  leave  of  their  new  aliiea,  tb 
poor,  but  hospitable  Snakes,  set  forth  in  somewhat  better  spiriti^ 
though  the  increasing  eold  of  the  weather,  and  the  sight  of  thi 
snowy  mountains  whieh  they  had  yet  to  traverse,  were  enough  tl 
chill  their  very  hearts.  The  country  along  this  branch  of  the 
Spanish  River,  as  far  as  they  could  see,  was  perfectly  leveli 
bounded  by  ranges  of  lofty  mouutainH,  both  to  the  east  and  west 
Tliey  proceeded  about  three  miles  to  the  south,  where  they  cams 
again  upon  tlie  large  trail  of  Crow  Indians,  which  they  hid 
croHf^ed  four  days  previously,  made,  no  doubt,  by  the  samfl 
marauding  band  that  had  plundered  the  Snakes ;  and  which, 
according  to  tite  account  of  the  latter,  was  now  encamped  on  s 
stream  to  tlic  eastward.  The  trail  kept  on  to  the  southeast,  and 
was  so  well  beaten  by  horse  and  ft>ot.  that  they  supposed  at  least 
a  hundred  lodges  had  passed  along  it.  As  it  formed,  therefore, 
a  convenient  highway,  and  ran  in  a  proper  direction,  they  turned 
into  it,  and  determined  to  keep  along  it  as  far  as  safety  would 
permit ;  as  the  Crow  encampment  must  be  some  distance  off,  and 
it  was  not  likely  those  savages  would  return  upon  their  step& 
They  travelled  forward,  therefore,  all  that  day,  in  the  track  d 
their  dangerous  predecessors,  which  led  them  across  mountain 
streams,  and  along  ridges,  and  through  narrow  valleys,  all  tend 
ing  generally  towards  the  soutlieast.  The  wind  blew  coldly  from 
the  northeast,  with  ocoasional  flurries  of  snow,  which  made  than 
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encamp  early,  on  the  sheltered  banks  of  a  brook.  The  two  Cana- 
dians, yall6e  and  Le  Clero,  killed  a  joung  buffalo  bull  in  the 
evening,  which  was  in  good  condition,  and  afforded  them  a  plen* 
tiful  supply  of  fresh  beef  They  loaded  their  spits,  therefore, 
and  crammed  their  camp  kettle  with  meat,  and  while  the  wind 
whistled,  and  the  snow  whirled  around  them,  huddled  round  a 
rousing  fire,  basked  in  its  warmth,  and  comforted  both  soul  and 
body  with  a  hearty  and  invigorating  meal.  No  enjoyments  have 
greater  zest  than  these,  snatched  in  the  very  midst  of  difficulty 
and  danger  ;  and  it  is  probable  the  poor  wayworn  and  weather- 
beaten  travellers  relished  these  creature  comforts  the  more  highly 
from  the  surrounding  desolation,  and  the  dangerous  proximity  of 
the  Crows. 

The  snow  which  had  fallen  in  the  night  made  it  late  in  the 
morning  before  the  party  loaded  their  solitary  pack-horse,  and 
resumed  their  march.  They  had  not  gone  far  before  the  Crow 
trace  which  they  were  following  changed  its  direction,  and  bore 
to  the  north  of  east.  They  had  already  begun  to  feel  themselves 
on  dangerous  ground  in  keeping  along  it,  as  they  might  be 
descried  by  some  scouts  and  spies  of  that  race  of  Ishmaelites, 
whose  predatory  life  required  them  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert 
On  seeing  the  trace  turn  so  much  to  the  north,  therefore,  they 
abandoned  it,  and  kept  on  their  course  to  the  southeast  for  eigh- 
teen miles,  through  a  beautifully  undulating  country,  having  the 
main  chain  of  mountains  on  the  left,  and  a  considerably  elevated 
ridge  on  the  right  Here  the  mountain  ridge  which  divides 
Wind  River  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia  and  Spanish 
Rivers  ends  abruptly,  and  winding  to  the  north  of  ea^t,  becomes 
the  dividing  barrier  between  a  branch  of  the  Big  Horn  and  Chey 
enne  Rivers,  and  those  head  waters  which  flow  into  the  Missouri 
Lelow  the  Sioux  country. 

The  ridge  which  lay  on  the  right  of  the  travellers  having  now 
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become  very  low,  they  passed  over  it,  and  came  into  n  lend  pUa, 
a)>out  ten  miles  in  circumference,  and  incrusted  to  the  dcplh  d 
a  foot  or  eiglitcon  inches  with  salt  as  white  as  snow.  This  a 
furuihhed  by  uuinerous  salt  springs  of  limpid  water,  which  are 
continually  wolling  up,  overflowing  their  borders,  and  forming 
beautiful  crystallizations.  The  Indian  tribes  of 'the  interior  an 
excessively  fond  of  this  salt,  and  repair  to  the  valley  to  coUeet  it| 
but  it  is  held  in  distaste  by  the  tribes  of  the  sea-coast,  who  will 
eat  nothing  that  has  been  cured  or  seasoned  by  it. 

This  evening  the}'  encamped  on  the  banks  of  a  small  ttreuBi 
in  the  open  prairie.  The  northeast  wind  was  keen  and  catting; 
they  had  nothing  wherewith  to  make  a  fire,  but  a  scanty  growth 
of  sage,  or  wormwood,  and  were  fain  to  wrap  themselves  up  in 
their  blankets,  and  huddle  themselves  in  thir  ^  nests,"  at  an  early 
hour.  In  the  course  ot  the  evening,  Mr.  M'Lellan,  who  had  now 
regained  his  strength,  killed  a  buffalo,  but  it  was  some  distance 
from  the  camp,  and  they  postponed  supplying  themselves  from 
the  carcass  until  the  following  morning. 

The  next  day,  (October  21st,)  the  cold  continued,  accompa- 
nied by  snow.  They  set  forward  on  their  bleak  and  toilsome 
way,  keeping  to  the  east-northeast,  towards  the  lofty  summit  of 
a  mountain,  which  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  cross.  Before 
they  reached  its  base  they  passed  another  large  trail,  steering  a 
little  to  the  right  of  the  point  of  the  mountain.  This  they  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  made  by  another  band  of  Crows,  who  had 
probably  been  hunting  lower  down  on  the  Spanish  River. 

The  severity  of  the  weather  compelled  them  to  encamp  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  miles,  on  the  skirts  of  the  mountain,  where  they 
found  sufficient  dry  aspen  trees  to  supply  them  with  fire,  but  they 
sought  in  vain  about  the  neighborhood  for  a  spring  or  rill  of  water. 

At  daybreak  they  were  up  and  on  the  march,  scrambling  up 
iho  mountain  side  for  the  distance  of  eight  painfnl  miles.     From 
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tbe  easuAl  hinta  given  in  the  travelling  memoranda  of  Mr.  Stuart^ 
Ihifl  mountain  would  seem  to  offer  a  rich  field  of  speculation  for 
the  geologist  Here  was  a  plain  three  miles  in  diameter,  strewed 
with  pumice  stones  and  other  volcanic  reliques,  with  a  lake  in  the 
ueutro,  occupying  what  had  probably  been  the  crater.  Here  were 
also,  in  some  places,  deposits  of  marine  shells,  indicating  that  this 
mountain  crest  had  at  some  remote  period  been  below  the  waves. 

After  pausing  to  repose,  and  to  enjoy  these  grand  but  savage 
and  awful  scenes,  they  began  to  descend  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountain.  The  descent  was  rugged  and  romantic,  along  deep 
ravines  and  defiles,  overhung  with  crags  and  clifib,  among  which 
they  beheld  numbers  of  the  ahsahta  or  bighorn,  skipping  fear 
lessly  from  rock  to  rock.  Two  of  them  they  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing down  with  their  rifles,  as  they  peered  fearlessly  from  the 
brow  of  their  airy  precipices. 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  travellers  found  a 
rill  of  water  oozing  out  of  the  earth,  and  resembling  in  look  and 
taste,  the  water  of  the  Missouri.  Here  they  encamped  for  the 
night,  and  supped  sumptuously  upon  their  mountain  muttoUi 
which  they  found  in  good  condition,  and  extremely  well  tasted. 

The  morning  was  bright,  and  intensely  cold.     Early  in  the 

day  they  came  upon  a  stream  running  to  the  east,  between  low 

hills  of  bluish  earth,  strongly  impregnated  with  copperas.     Mr. 

Stuart  supposed  this  to  be  one  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Mis-' 

Bouri,  and  determined  to  follow  its  banks.     After  a  march  of 

twenty-six  miles,  however  he  arrived  at  the  summit  of  a  hill,  the 

prospect  of  which  induced  him  to  alter  his  intention.     He  beheld, 

in  every  direction  south  of  east,  a  vast  plain,  bounded  only  by  the 

horixon,  through  which  wandered  the  stream  in  question,  in  a 

iouth-southeast  direction.     It  could  not,  therefore,  be  a  branch 

of  the  Missouri.     He  now  gave  up  all  idea  of  taking  the  stream 

for  his  guide,  and  shaped  his  course  towards  a  range  of  moun- 

18 
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UiQ«  in  the  eMt,  about  sixty  miles  distanti  nmt  wUdi  ha  hopd 
to  find  another  stream. 

The  weather  was  now  so  scTcre,  and  the  hardships  of  trave- 
ling so  great,  that  he  resolved  to  halt  for  the  winter,  at  the  firvt 
eligible  place.  That  night  thcj  had  to  eneamp  on  the  open 
prairie,  near  a  scanty  pool  of  water,  and  without  anj  wood  ti 
make  a  fire.  The  northeast  wind  blew  keenly  across  the  naked 
waste,  and  they  were  fain  to  decamp  from  their  inhoapitahls 
bivouao  before  the  dawn. 

For  two  days  they  kept  on  in  an  eastward  direetion,  against 
wintry  blasts  and  occasional  snow  storms.  They  suffered,  also, 
from  Bcaroity  uf  water,  having  occasionally  to  use  melted  snow ; 
this,  with  the  want  of  pasturage,  reduced  their  old  paek-horse 
sadly.  They  saw  many  tracks  of  buffalo,  and  some  few  bulls, 
which,  however,  got  the  wind  of  them,  and  scampered  off. 

On  the  2Cth  of  October,  they  steered  east-northeast,  for  a 
wooded  ravine,  in  a  mountain  at  a  small  distance  from  the  base 
of  which,  to  their  great  joy,  they  discovered  an  abundant  stream, 
running  between  willowed  banks.  Here  they  halted  for  the 
night,  and  Ben  Jones  having  luckily  trapped  a  beaver,  and  killed 
two  buffalo  bulls,  they  remained  all  the  next  day  encamped,  feast- 
ing and  reposing,  and  allowing  their  jaded  horse  to  rest  from 
his  labors. 

The  little  stream  on  which  they  were  encamped,  was  one  of 
the  head  waters  of  the  Platte  River,  which  flows  into  the  Mis* 
Bouri ;  it  wa?,  in  fact,  the  n(»rthern  fork,  or  branch  of  that  river, 
though  this  the  travellers  did  not  discover  until  long  afterwarda 
Pursuing  the  course  of  this  stream  for  about  twenty  miles,  they 
came  to  where  it  forced  a  pa^-k^age  through  a  range  of  high  hills 
covered  with  cedars,  into  an  extensive  low  country,  affording  ex- 
cellent pasture  to  numerous  herds  of  buffalo.  lie  re  they  killed 
three  cows,  which  were  the  first  they  had  been  able  to  get,  haTing 
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hither  I  >  had  to  content  themselves  with  bull  beef,  which  at  thiD 
season  of  the  year  is  very  poor.  The  hump  meat  afforded  them 
a  repast  fit  for  an  epicure. 

Late  on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th,  they  came  to  where  the 
stream,  now  increased  to  a  considerable  size,  poured  along  in 
a  ravine  between  precipices  of  red  stone,  two  hundred  feet  in 
height.  For  some  distance  it  dashed  along,  over  huge  masses  o, 
rock,  with  foaming  violence,  as  if  exasperated  by  being  compressed 
into  so  narrow  a  channel,  and  at  length  leaped  down  a  chasm  that 
looked  dark  and  frightful  in  the  gathering  twilight. 

For  a  part  of  the  next  day,  the  wild  river,  in  its  capricious 
wanderings,  led  them  through  a  variety  of  striking  scenes.  At 
one  time  they  were  upon  high  plains,  like  platforms  among  the 
mountains,  with  herds  of  buffaloes  roaming  about  them  ;  at  an- 
other, among  rude  rooky  defiles,  broken  into  cliffs  and  precipices, 
where  the  black-tailed  deer  bounded  off  among  the  crags,  and  the 

bighorn  basked  in  the  sunny  brow  of  the  precipice. 

In  the  aAer  part  of  the  day,  they  came  to  another  scene,  sur- 
passing in  savage  grandeur  those  already  described.  They  had 
been  travelling  for  some  distance  through  a  pass  of  the  moun- 
tains, keeping  parallel  with  the  river,  as  it  roared  along,  out  of 
sight,  through  a  deep  ravine.  Sometimes  their  devious  path 
approached  the  margin  of  cliffs  below  which  the  river  foamed, 
and  boiled  and  whirled  among  the  masses  of  rock  that  had  fallen 
into  its  channeL  As  they  crept  cautiously  on,  leading  their  soli- 
tary pack-horse  along  these  giddy  heights,  they  all  at  once  came 
to  where  the  river  thundered  down  a  succession  of  precipices, 
throwing  up  clouds  of  spray,  and  making  a  prodigious  din  and 
jproar.  The  travellers  remained,  for  a  time,  gazing  with  min- 
gled awe  and  delight,  at  this  fbrious  cataract,  to  which  Mr. 
Stuart  gave,  from  tbe  color  of  the  impending  rocks,  the  name  of 
*The  Fiery  Narrows." 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Tufi  trftTolleni  encamped  for  tho  nighi  on  the  fatnlai  of  tL«  river, 
beluw  the  cataract  The  night  was  cold  with  partial  ahowen  U 
rain  and  sleet  The  morning  dawned  gloomily,  the  akiea  wen 
hullen  and  overcast,  and  threatened  further  atorms ;  Imt  the  little 
hand  resumed  their  journey,  in  defiance  of  the  weather.  The 
increasing  rigor  of  the  season,  however,  which  makea  itaelf  felt 
early  in  tlicse  mountainous  regions,  and  on  these  naked  and  ele- 
vated plains,  brought  them  to  a  pause,  and  a  serious  deliberation, 
after  they  had  descended  about  thirty  miles  further  along  the 
crmrse  of  the  river. 

All  were  convinced  that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  acoom- 
plisli  their  journey  on  foot  at  this  inclement  season.  They  had 
btill  many  hundred  miles  to  traverse  before  they  should  reach  the 
main  course  of  the  Missouri,  and  their  route  would  lay  over 
inmicnsc  prairies,  naked  and  bleak,  and  destitute  of  fuel.  Tho 
tjuestion  then  was,  where  to  choose  their  wintering  place,  and 
wliether  or  not  to  proceed  further  down  the  river.  They  had  at 
tirst  imagined  it  to  be  one  of  the  head  waters,  or  tributary  streams^ 
of  tlic  Missouri.  Afterwards  they  had  believed  it  to  be  the  Rapid, 
or  Quicourt  River,  in  which  opinion  they  had  not  come  nearer  to 
the  truth  ;  they  now,  however,  were  persuaded,  with  equal  &llaoy, 
by  its  inclining  somewhat  to  the  north  of  east,  that  it  was  the 
Cheyenne.  If  so,  by  continuing  down  it  much  further  they  must 
arrive  among  the  Indians,  from  whom  the  river  takes  its  nana 
Among  these  they  would  be  sure  to  meet  some  of  the  Siouz  liribe. 
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These  would  apprise  their  relatives,  the  piratical  Sioux  of  the 
Missouri,  of  the  approach  of  a  band  of  white  traders ;  so  that,  in 
the  spring  time,  they  would  be  likely  to  be  waylaid  and  robbed  on 
their  way  down  the  river,  by  some  party  in  ambush  upon  its  banks. 

Even  should  this  prove  to  be  the  Quicourt  or  Rapid  River,  it 
would  not  be  prudent  to  winter  much  further  down  upon  its 
banks,  as,  though  they  might  le  out  of  the  range  of  the  Sioux, 
they  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Poncas,  a  tribe  nearly 
as  dangerous.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  since  they  must  winter 
somewhere  on  this  side  of  the  Missouri,  to  descend  no  lower,  but 
to  keep  up  in  these  solitary  regions,  where  they  would  be  in  no 
danger  of  molestation. 

They  were  brought  the  more  promptly  and  unanimously  to 
this  decision,  by  coming  upon  an  excellent  wintering  place,  that 
promised  every  thing  requisite  for  their  comfort  It  was  on  a 
fine  bend  of  the  river,  just  below  where  it  issued  out  firom  among 
a  ridge  of  mountains,  and  bent  towards  the  northeast  Here 
was  a  beautiful  low  point  of  land,  covered  by  cotton-wood,  and 
surrounded  by  a  thick  growth  of  willow,  so  as  to  yield  both  shel- 
ter and  fuel,  as  well  as  materials  for  building.  The  river  swept 
by  in  a  strong  current,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide. 
To  the  southeast  were  mountains  of  moderate  height,  the  nearest 
about  two  miles  off,  but  the  whole  chain  ranging  to  the  east,  south, 
and  southwest,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Their  summits 
were  crowned  with  extensive  tracts  of  pitch  pine,  checkered  with 
small  patches  of  the  quivering  aspen.  Lower  down  were  thick 
forests  of  firs  and  red  cedars,  growing  out  in  many  places  from 
the  very  fissures  of  the  rocks.  The  mountains  were  broken  and 
precipitous,  with  huge  bluffs  protruding  from  among  the  forests. 
Their  rocky  recesses,  and  beetling  cliffs,  afforded  retreats  to  in- 
numerable  flocks  of  the  bighorn,  while  their  woody  summits  and 
ravineB  abounded  with  bears  and  black-tailed  deer.     These  wiUi 
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the  nunicroas  herds  of  buffalo  that  niDgcd  the  lower  giomil 
along  the  rirer,  promised  the  travellers  abundant  phoer  in  then 
winter  quarters. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  therefore,  thej  pitehed  their  camp 
for  the  winter,  on  the  woody  point,  and  their  first  thought  wma.  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  provisions.  Ben  Jones  and  the  two  Cana- 
dians accordingly  sallied  forth,  accompanied  by  two  others  of  the 
party,  leaving  but  one  to  watch  the  camp.  Their  hunting  was  un- 
commonly successful.  In  the  course  of  two  days,  they  killed 
thirty-two  buffaloes,  and  collected  their  meat  on  the  margin  of  a 
small  brook,  about  a  mile  distant.  Fortunately,  a  severe  frost 
froze  the  river,  so  that  the  meat  was  easily  transported  to  the  en- 
campment. On  a  succeeding  day,  a  herd  of  buffalo  came  tramp- 
ling through  the  woody  bottom  on  the  river  banks,  and  fifteen 
more  were  killed. 

It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  there  was  game  of  a 
more  dangerous  nature  in  the  neighborhood.  On  one  occasion, 
Mr.  Crooks  had  wandered  about  a  mile  from  the  camp,  and  had 
ascended  a  small  hill  commanding  a  view  of  the  river.  He  was 
without  his  rifle,  a  rare  circumstance,  for  in  these  wild  regions, 
where  one  may  put  up  a  wild  animal,  or  a  wild  Indian,  at  every 
turn,  it  is  customary  never  to  stir  from  the  camp-fire  unarmed. 
The  hill  where  he  stood  overlooked  the  place  where  the  massacre 
of  the  buffalo  had  taken  place.  As  he  was  looking  around  on 
the  prospect,  his  eye  was  caught  by  an  object  below,  moving 
directly  towards  him.  To  his  dismay,  he  discovered  it  to  be  a 
grizzly  bear,  with  two  cubs.  There  was  no  tree  at  hand  into 
which  he  could  climb ;  to  run,  would  only  be  to  provoke  pursuit, 
and  he  should  soon  le  overtaken.  He  threw  himself  on  the 
ground,  therefore,  and  lay  motionless,  watching  the  movements 
of  the  animal  with  intense  anxiety.  It  continued  to  advance  an* 
til  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  when  it  turned,  and  made  into  the 
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wiAods,  haying  piobablj  gorged  itself  with  bulTalo  flesL  Mr 
Crooks  madQ  all  haste  back  to  the  camp,  rejoicing  at  his  escape, 
and  determining  never  to  stir  out  again  without  his  rifle.  A  few 
days  after  this  circumstance,  a  grizzly  bear  was  shot  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, by  Mr.  Miller. 

As  the  slaughter  of  so  many  buffaloes  had  provided  the 
party  with  beef  for  the  winter,  in  case  they  met  with  no  further 
supply,  they  now  set  to  work,  heart  and  hand,  to  build  a  comfor^ 
table  wigwam.  In  a  little  while  the  woody  promontory  rang 
with  the  unwonted  sound  of  the  axe.  Some  of  its  lofty  trees 
were  laid  low,  and  by  the  second  evening  the  cabin  was  complete. 
It  was  eight  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  feet  long.  The  walls  were 
six  feet  high,  and  the  whole  was  covered  with  buffalo  skins.  The 
fireplace  was  in  the  centre,  and  the  smoke  found  its  way  out  by 
a  hole  in  the  roof 

The  hunters  were  next  sent  out  to  procure  deer  skins  for 
garments,  moccasons,  and  other  purposes.  They  made  the 
mountains  echo  with  their  rifles,  and,  in  the  course  of  two  days' 
hunting,  killed  twenty-eight  bighorns  and  black-tailed  deer. 

The  party  now  revelled  in  abundance.  After  all  that  they 
had  suffered  from  hunger,  cold,  fatigue  and  watchfulness ;  after 
all  their  perils  from  treacherous  and  savage  men,  they  exulted  in 
the  snugness  and  security  of  their  isolated  cabin,  hidden,  as  they 
thought,  even  from  the  prying  eyes  of  Indian  scouts,  and  stored 
with  creature  comforts ;  and  they  looked  forward  to  a  winter  of 
peace  and  quietness ;  of  roasting,  and  boiling,  and  broiling,  and 
feasting  upon  venison,  and  mountain  mutton,  and  bear's  meat, 
and  marrow  bones,  and  buffalo  humps,  and  other  hunter's  dainties, 
and  of  dosing  and  reposing  round  their  fire,  and  gossiping  over 
past  dangers  and  adventures,  and  telling  long  hunting  stories, 
tntil  spring  should  return;  when  they  would  make  eanoes  of 
6afUo  skins  and  float  themselves  down  the  river. 
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From  luoh  hmleyoii  drctma,  they  were  itorUed  one  nonriag: 
it  daybreak,  by  a  aavage  yell.  They  atarted  up  and  seiied  tlieir 
rifles.  The  yell  was  rei>cated  by  two  or  three  voiees.  Cantioiuly 
p<<cinng  out  they  beheld,  to  their  diamay,  several  Indian  wurion 
among  the  treoa,  all  armed  and  painted  in  warlike  atyle ;  being 
cvidcLtly  bent  on  aomc  hostile  purpose. 

Miller  changed  countenance  aa  he  regarded  them.  *  We  are 
in  trouble  "  said  he,  **  these  are  aonie  of  the  raseally  Arapahaya 
that  robbed  nic  last  year.*'  Not  a  word  was  uttered  by  the  rest 
of  the  party,  but  they  silently  slung  their  powder  horns  and  ball 
pouches,  and  prepared  for  battle.  H'Lellan,  who  had  taken  his 
gun  to  pieces  the  evening  before,  put  it  U^ther  in  all  haste. 
He  proposed  that  they  should  break  out  the  olay  from  between 
the  logs,  so  as  to  be  able  to  fire  npon  the  enemy. 

*^  Not  yet,'*  replied  Stuart ;  '^  it  will  not  do  to  show  fear  or 
distrust ;  we  must  first  hold  a  parley.  Some  one  must  go  out 
and  meet  them  as  a  friend." 

Who  was  to  undertake  the  task  I  it  was  full  of  peril,  as  the 
envoy  might  be  shot  down  at  the  threshold. 

*^The  leader  of  a  party,"  said  Miller,  ''always  takes  the 
advance." 

''Good!"  replied  Stuart;  "I  am  ready."  He  immediately 
went  forth ;  one  of  the  Canadians  followed  him ;  the  rest  of  the 
party  remained  in  garrison,  to  keep  the  savages  in  check. 

Stuart  advanced  holding  his  rifle  in  one  hand,  and  extending 
the  other  to  the  savage  that  appeared  to  be  the  chief.  The  latter 
stepped  fonvard  and  took  it ;  his  men  followed  his  example,  and 
all  shook  hands  with  Stuart,  in  token  of  friendship.  They  now 
explained  their  errand.  They  were  a  war  party  of  Arapahay. 
braves.  Their  village  lay  on  a  stream  several  days'  jonmey  to 
the  eastward.  It  had  been  attacked  and  ravaged  during  their 
absence,  by  a  band  of  Grows,  who  had  carried  oflf  several  of  their 
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wonken,  and  most  of  their  horses.  They  were  in  quest  of  ven- 
geance. For  sixteen  days  they  had  been  tracking  the  Crows 
about  the  mountains,  but  had  not  yet  come  upon  them.  In  the 
meantime,  they  had  met  with  scarcely  any  game,  and  were  half 
famished.  About  two  days  previously,  they  had  heard  the  report 
of  firearms  among  the  mountains,  and  on  searching  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  sound,  had  come  to  a  place  where  a  deer  had  been 
killed.  They  had  immediately  put  themselves  upon  the  track  of 
the  hunters,  and  by  following  it  up,  had  arrived  at  the  cabin. 

Mr.  Stuart  now  invited  the  chief  and  another,  who  appeared 
to  be  his  lieutenant,  into  the  hut,  but  made  signs  that  no  one 
else  was  to  enter.  The  rest  halted  at  the  door ;  others  came 
straggling  up,  until  the  whole  party,  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
three,  were  gathered  before  the  hut  They  were  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  tomahawks  and  scalping  knives,  and  some  few' 
with  guns.  All  were  painted  and  dressed  for  war,  and  had  a  wild 
and  fierce  appearance.  Mr.  Miller  recognized  among  them  some 
of  the  very  fellows  who  had  robbed  him  in  the  preceding  year ; 
and  put  his  comrades  upon  their  guard.  Every  man  stood  ready 
to  resist  the  first  act  of  hostility ;  the  savages,  however,  con- 
ducted themselves  peaceably,  and  showed  none  of  that  swagger- 
ing arrogance  which  a  war  party  is  apt  to  assume. 

On  entering  the  hut  the  chief  and  his  lieutenant  oast  a  wistful 
look  at  the  rafters,  laden  with  venison  and  buffiilo  meat.  Mr. 
Stuart  made  a  merit  of  necessity,  and  invited  them  to  help  them- 
selves. They  did  not  wait  to  be  pressed.  The  rafters  were  soon 
eased  of  their  burden  ;  venison  and  beef  were  passed  out  to  the 
crew  before  the  door,  and  a  scene  of  gormandizing  commenced, 
of  which  few  can  have  an  idea,  who  have  not  witnessed  the  gas- 
tronomic powers  of  an  Indian,  after  an  interval  of  fasting.  This 
was  kept  up  throughout  Ihe  day ;  they  paused  now  and  then,  it 

IB  tme,  for  a  brief  interval,  but  only  to  return  to  the  charge  with 

)8* 
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rcnewod  ardor.  The  ehicf  and  the  lientenant  saqmned  all  At 
rest  in  the  vigor  and  pcrseTcranco  of  their  attacks :  as  if,  from 
their  Mtatiou  thoy  were  bound  to  signaliie  themoelvea  in  all  on 
fi!aught8.  Mr.  Stuart  kept  tliem  well  Hupplied  with  choioe  bits, 
for  it  was  hw  (tolicj  to  overfeed  them,  and  keep  them  from  Imt- 
ing  the  hut,  where  they  Herved  as  hostages  for  the  good  oondud 
of  their  followers.  Onee.  only,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  did  tho 
cliicf  sally  forth.  Mr.  Stuart  and  one  of  his  men  accompanied 
him,  armed  with  their  rifles,  but  without  betraying  any  distrust 
The  chieftain  soon  returned,  and  renewed  his  attack  upon  tho 
larder.  In  a  woid.  he  and  hit*  worthy  coadjator,  the  lieutenant, 
ate  until  they  were  both  stupefied. 

Towards  evening  the  Indians  made  their  preparations  for  tho 
night  according  to  the  ])raotico  of  war  parties.  Those  outside  of 
tlie  hut  threw  up  two  broustworks,  into  which  they  retired  at  a 
tolerably  early  hour,  and  slept  like  overfed  hounds.  As  to  the 
chief  and  his  lieutenant,  they  passed  the  night  in  the  hut,  in  the 
course  of  which,  they,  two  or  three  times,  got  up  to  cat  The 
travellers  took  turns,  one  at  a  time,  to  mount  guard  until  tho 
morning. 

Scarce  had  the  day  dawned,  when  the  gormandizing  was 
renewed  by  the  whole  band,  and  carried  on  with  surprising  vigor 
until  ten  o'clock,  when  all  prepared  to  depart.  They  had  six 
days'  journey  yet  to  make,  they  said,  before  they  should  come  up 
witn  the  Crows,  who  they  understood  were  encamjwd  on  a  river 
to  the  northward.  Their  way  lay  through  a  hungry  country 
where  there  was  no  game  ;  they  would,  moreover,  have  but  little 
time  to  hunt ;  thc^ ,  therefore,  craved  a  small  supply  of  provi- 
bions  for  their  journey.  Mr.  Stuart  again  invited  them  to  help 
themselves.  They  did  so  with  keen  forethought,  loading  them- 
selves with  the  choicest  parts  of  the  meat,  and  leaving  tho  late 
olonteous  larder  far  gone  in  a  consumption      Their  next  roqoost 
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was  for  a  snpplj  of  ammunition,  having  guns,  but  no  powder  and 
ball.  Thej  promised  to  pay  magnificently  out  of  the  spoils  o* 
their  foray.  "  We  are  poor  now,"  said  they,  "  and  are  obliged  to 
go  on  foot,  but  we  shall  soon  oome  back  laden  with  booty,  and 
all  mounted  on  horseback,  with  scalps  hanging  at  our  bridles. 
^Vc  will  then  give  each  of  you  a  horse  to  keep  you  from  being 
tired  on  your  journey." 

'^  Well,"  said  Mr.  Stuart,  "  when  you  bring  the  horses,  you 
eliall  have  the  ammunition,  but  not  before."  The  Indians  saw 
by  his  determined  tone,  that  all  farther  entreaty  would  be  una- 
vailing, so  they  desisted,  with  a  good-humored  laugh,  and  went 
off  exceedingly  well  freighted,  both  within  and  without,  promis- 
ing to  be  back  again  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight 

No  sooner  were  they  out  of  hearing,  than  the  luckless  travel- 
lers held  another  council  The  security  of  their  cabin  was  at  an 
end,  and  with  it  all  their  dreams  of  a  quiet  and  cosey  winter. 
They  were  between  two  fires.  On  one  side  were  their  old  ene* 
mics,  the  Grows  ;  on  the  other  side,  the  Arapahays,  no  less  dan- 
gerous freebooters.  As  to  the  moderation  of  this  war  party, 
they  considered  it  assumed,  to  put  them  off  their  guard  against 
some  more  favorable  opportunity  for  a  surprisal.  It  was  deter- 
mined, therefore,  not  to  await  their  return,  but  to  abandon,  with 
all  speed,  this  dangerous  neighborhood.  From  the  accounts  of 
their  recent  visitors,  they  were  led  to  believe,  though  erroneously, 
that  they  were  upon  the  Quioourt,  or  Rapid  Biver.  They  pro- 
posed now  to  keep  along  it  to  its  confluence  with  the  Missouri; 
but,  should  they  be  prevented  by  the  rigors  of  the  season  from 
proceeding  so  far,  at  least  to  reach  a  part  of  the  river  where  they 
might  be  able  to  construct  canoes  of  greater  strength  and  dura- 
bility than  those  of  buffalo  skins. 

Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  December,  they  bade  adieu,  with 
many  a  regret,  to  their  comfortable  quarters,  where,  for  five 
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weeks,  they  had  been  indulging  the  nreeti  of  rapoM,  of  pleoty 
and  of  fADcied  securitj.  They  wore  still  aeoompanied  by  tbeii 
TcteniD  pack-horse,  which  the  Arapahays  had  omitted  to  slnl 
cither  because  they  intended  to  steal  him  on  their  rotam,  or  be 
oauM  they  thought  him  not  worth  ataaling. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

Tii£  interral  of  comfort  and  repose  which  the  party  had  enjoyed 
in  their  wigwam,  rendered  the  renewal  of  their  fiitignes  intolera 
ble  for  the  first  two  or  three  days.  The  snow  lay  deep,  and  was 
slightly  frozen  on  the  sorfiEtce,  but  not  sufficiently  to  bear  their 
weight  Their  feet  became  sore  by  breaking  through  the  crust, 
and  their  limbs  weary  by  floundering  on  without  firm  foothold. 
So  exhausted  and  dispirited  were  they,  that  they  began  to  think 
it  would  be  better  to  remain  and  run  the  risk  of  being  killed  by 
the  Indians,  than  to  drag  on  thus  painfully,  with  the  probability 
of  perishing  by  the  way.  Their  miserable  horse  fared  no  better 
than  themselves,  having  for  the  first  day  or  two  no  other  fodder 
than  the  ends  of  willow  twigs,  and  the  bark  of  the  cotton-wood 
tree. 

They  all,  however,  appeared  to  gain  patience  and  hardihood 
as  they  proceeded,  and  for  fourteen  days  kept  steadily  on,  making 
a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  For  some 
days,  the  range  of  mountains  which  had  been  near  to  their  wig- 
wam kept  parallel  to  the  river  at  no  great  distance,  but  at  length 
subsided  into  hills.  Sometimes  they  found  the  river  bordered 
with  alluvial  bottoms,  and  groves  with  cotton-wood  and  willows ; 
sometimes  the  adjacent  country  was  naked  and  barren.  In  one 
place  it  ran  for  a  considerable  distance  between  rocky  hills  and 
promontories  covered  with  cedar  and  pitch  pines,  and  peopled 
with  the  bighorn  and  the  mountain  deer;  at  other  places  it 
wandered  through  prairies  weU  stocked  with  buffaloes  and  ante* 
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lopes.     As  they  descended  the  course  of  the  rmr,  they  bqg>B  li 

pt^rceivc  the  anh  and  white  oak  here  and  there  among  the  eotton- 
w<x)d  and  willow;  and  at  length  caught  a  sight  of  some  wild 
hor809  on  the  distant  prairies. 

The  weather  was  various;  at  one  time  the  snow  laj  deep, 
tliun  they  had  a  gtMiial  day  or  two,  with  the  mildness  and  sereniij 
of  autumn ;  then,  again,  the  frost  was  so  severe  that  the  rirer  wis 
sufficiently  frosen  to  bear  them  upon  the  ice. 

During  the  last  three  days  of  their  fortnight^s  traTel,  however, 
the  face  of  tlic  country  clianged.  The  timber  gradually  dimin- 
ished, until  they  could  scarcely  find  fuel  sufficient  for  ealinary 
purposes.  The  game  grew  more  and  more  scanty,  and,  flnmlly, 
none  were  to  be  seen  but  a  few  miserable  broken-down  balEalo 
bulls,  not  wortli  killing.  The  snow  lay  fifteen  inches  deep,  and 
made  the  travelling  grievously  painful  and  toilsome.  At  length 
they  came  to  an  immense  plain,  where  no  vestige  of  timber  was 
to  be  seen ;  nor  a  single  quadruped  to  enliven  the  desolate  land- 
scape. Here,  then,  their'hcarts  failed  them,  and  they  held  an- 
other consultation.  The  width  of  the  river,  which  was  upwards 
of  a  mile,  its  extreme  shallowness,  the  frequency  of  quicksands, 
and  various  other  characteristics,  had  at  length  made  them  sensi- 
ble of  their  errors  with  respect  to  it,  and  they  now  came  to  the 
correct  conclusion,  that  they  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Platte  or 
Shallow  River.  What  were  they  to  do  7  Pursue  its  course  to 
the  Missouri?  To  go  on  at  this  season  of  the  year  seemed 
dangerous  in  the  extreme.  There  was  no  prospect  of  obtaining 
cither  food  or  firing.  The  country  was  destitute  of  trees,  and 
though  there  might  l>e  drift-wood  along  the  river,  it  lay  too  deep 
beneath  the  snow  for  them  to  find  it. 

The  weather  was  threatening  a  change,  and  a  snow  storm  on 
these  boundless  wastes,  might  prove  as  fatal  as  a  whirlwind  of 
tind  on  an  Arabian  desert     After  much  dreary  deliberation,  ir 
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iras  at  length  detennined  to  retrace  their  three  last  days*  joumey, 
of  seven ty-seven  miles,  to  a  place  which  they  had  remarked; 
where  there  was  a  sheltering  growth  of  forest  trees,  and  a 
country  ahundant  in  game.  Here  they  would  once  more  set  up 
their  winter  quarters,  and  await  the  opening  of  the  navigation  to 
launch  themselves  in  canoes 

Accordingly,  on  the  27th  of  December,  they  faced  about,  re> 
traced  their  steps,  and  on  the  30th,  regained  the  part  of  the 
river  in  question.  Here  the  alluvial  bottom  was  from  one  to  two 
miles  wide,  and  thickly  covered  with  a  forest  of  cotton-wood  trees; 
while  herds  of  buffalo  were  scattered  about  the  neighboring 
prairie,  several  of  which  soon  fell  beneath  their  rifles. 

They  encamped  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  in  a  grove  where 
there  were  trees  large  enough  for  canoes.  Here  they  put  up  a 
shed  for  immediate  shelter,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  erect 
a  hut.  New- Year's  day  dawned  when,  as  yet,  but  one  wall  of 
their  cabin  was  completed ;  the  genial  and  jovial  day,  however, 
was  not  permitted  to  pass  uncelebrated,  even  by  this  weather- 
beaten  orew  of  wanderers.  All  work  was  suspended,  except  that 
of  roasting  and  boiling.  The  choicest  of  the  buffalo  meat,  with 
tongues,  and  humps,  and  marrow  bones,  were  devoured  in  quan- 
tities that  would  astonish  any  one  that  has  not  lived  among 
hunters  or  Indians ;  and  as  an  extra  regale,  having  no  tobacco 
left,  they  cut  up  an  old  tobacco  pouch,  still  redolent  with  the 
potent  herb,  and  smoked  it  in  honor  of  the  day.  Thus  for  a 
time,  in  present  revelry,  however  uncouth,  they  forgot  all  past 
troubles  and  all  anxieties  about  the  future,  and  their  forlorn 
wigwam  echoed  to  the  sound  of  gayety. 

The  next  day  they  resumed  their  labors,  and  by  the  6th  ot 
the  month  it  was  complete.  They  soon  killed  abundance  of  buffi&ln, 
and  again  laid  in  a  stock  of  winter  provisions. 

The  party  were  more  fortunate  in  this  their  seoond  canton- 
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mcDt  The  winter  |«8iw)d  awaj  without  anj  Indian  Titiicn,  ani 
the  game  cuiitiiiued  to  bo  plcutj  in  the  neighborhood.  They 
felled  two  large  trees,  and  shaped  them  into  oanoea ;  and,  ai  the 
spring  opeued,  aud  a  thaw  of  several  days'  continuance  melted 
the  ice  in  the  river,  they  made  every  preparation  for  embarking. 
On  the  8tli  of  March  they  launched  forth  in  their  canoes,  bul 
soon  found  that  the  river  had  not  depth  sufficient  even  for  such 
slender  barks.  It  expanded  into  a  wide  but  extremely  ahallov 
stream,  with  many  sand-bars,  and  occasionally  varioua  channda 
They  got  one  of  their  canoes  a  few  miles  down  it,  with  extreme 
difficulty,  sometimes  wading,  and  dragging  it  over  the  shoals ;  at 
length  they  had  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and  to  resume  their 
journey  on  foot,* aided  by  their  faithful  old  pack-horse,  who  had 
recruited  strength  during  the  repose  of  the  winter. 

The  weather  delayed  them  for  a  few  days,  having  suddenly 
become  more  rigorous  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  during  the 
winter ;  but  on  the  20th  of  March  they  were  again  on  their  journey. 

In  two  days  they  arrived  at  the  vast  naked  prairie,  the  wintry 
aspect  of  which  had  caused  them,  in  December,  to  pause  aud  turn 
back.  It  was  now  clothed  in  the  early  verdure  of  spring,  and 
plentifully  stocked  with  game.  Still,  when  obliged  to  bivouac 
on  its  baro  surface,  without  any  shelter,  and  by  a  scanty  fire  of 
dry  buffalo  dung,  they  found  the  night  bhftsts  piercing  cold.  On 
one  occasion,  a  herd  of  buffalo  straying  near  their  evening  camp, 
they  killed  three  of  them  merely  for  their  hides,  wherewith  to 
Otaucc  a  shelter  for  the  night. 

They  continued  on  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles ;  with 
Tast  prairies  extending  before  them  as  they  advanced;  some- 
times diversified  by  undulating  hills,  but  destitute  of  trees.  In 
one  place  they  saw  a  gang  of  sixty-five  wild  horses,  but  as  to  tbe 
buffaloes,  they  seemed  absolutely  to  cover  the  country.  Wild 
geese  abounded,  and  they  passed  extensive  swamps  that  were  alive 
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mill  innumerable  flocks  of  waterfowl,  among  which  were  a  few 
0wans,  but  an  endless  variety  of  ducks. 

Tho  river  continued  a  winding  course  to  the  east-northeast, 
nearly  a  mile  in  width,  but  too  shallow  to  float  even  an  empty 
eanoe.  The  country  spread  out  into  a  vast  level  plain,  bounded 
by  the  horizon  alone,  excepting  to  the  north,  where  a  line  of  hills 
seemed  like  a  long  promontory  stretching  into  the  bosom  of  tho 
ocean.  The  dreary  sameness  of  the  prairie  wastes  began  to  grow 
extremely  irksome.  The  travellers  longed  for  the  sight  of  a 
forest,  or  grove,  or  single  tree,  to  break  the  level  uniformity,  and 
began  to  notice  every  object  that  gave  reason  to  hope  they  were 
drawing  towards  the  end  of  this  weary  wilderness.  Thus  the 
occurrence  of  -a  particular  kind  of  grass  was  hailed  as  a  proot 
that  they  could  not  be  far  firom  the  bottoms  of  the  Missouri ; 
and  they  were  rejoiced  at  putting  up  several  prairie  hens,  a  kind 
of  grouse  seldom  found  far  in  the  interior.  In  picking  up  drift- 
wood for  fuel,  also,  they  found  on  some  pieces  the  mark  of  an 
axe,  which  caused  much  speculation  as  to  the  time  when  and  the 
persons  by  whom  the  trees  had  been  felled.  Thus  they  went  on, 
like  sailors  at  sea,  who  perceive  in  every  floating  weed  and  wan- 
dering bird,  harbingers  of  the  wished-for  land. 

By  the  close  of  the  month  the  weather  became  very  mild,  and, 
heavily  burdened  as  they  were,  they  found  the  noontide  tempera- 
ture uncomfortably  warm.  On  the  30th,  they  came  to  three  de- 
serted hunting  camps,  either  of  Pawnees  or  Ottoes,  about  which 
were  buffalo  skulls  in  all  directions  ;  and  the  frames  on  which  the 
hides  had  been  stretched  and  cured.  They  had  apparently  been 
occupied  the  preceding  autumn. 

For  several  days  they  kept  patiently  on,  watching  every  sign 
that  might  give  them  an  idea  as  to  where  they  were,  and  how 
near  to  the  banks  of  the  Missouri. 

Though  there  were  numerous  traces  of  hunting  parties  and 
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encampments,  they  were  not  of  reoent  dmie  Tho  eooMliy 
«li'derti'd.  Tlie  only  human  beings  they  met  with  wen  thm 
Pawncti  S(|uaw8«  in  a  hut  in  the  midst  of  a  deserted  oamp.  Their 
people  had  all  gone  to  tho  sonth,  in  pursuit  of  the  ba&10|  sad 
had  left  these  poor  women  behind,  being  too  sick  and  infirm  U 
travel. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  the  Pawnees,  and  profaaUj  with 
other  roving  tribes,  when  departing  on  a  distant  expedition,  which 
will  not  admit  of  incumbrance  or  delay,  to  leave  their  aged  and 
infirm  with  a  supply  of  provisions  sufficient  for  a  tempormrj  sulh 
sistencc.  When  this  is  exhausted,  they  must  perish ;  thoojdi 
Bouictimcs  their  sufferings  are  abridged  by  hostile  prowlers  who 
may  visit  the  deserted  camp. 

Tho  poor  squaws  in  question  expected  some  such  fate  at  the 
hands  of  the  white  strangers,  and  though  the  latter  accosted  them 
in  the  kindest  manner,  and  made  them  presents  of  dried  bufialo 
meat,  it  was  impossible  to  soothe  their  alarm,  or  get  any  informa 
lion  from  them. 

The  first  landmark  by  which  the  travellers  were  enabled  to 
conjecture  their  position  with  any  degree  of  confidence,  was  an 
island  about  seventy  miles  in  length,  which  they  presumed  to  be 
Grand  Isle.  If  so,  they  were  within  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
of  the  Missouri.  They  kept  on,  therefore,  with  renewed  spirit, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  days  met  with  an  Otto  Indian,  by  whom 
they  were  confirmed  in  their  conjecture.  They  learnt  at  the  same 
time  another  piece  of  information,  of  an  uncomfortable  naturei 
According  to  his  account,  there  was  war  between  the  United 
States  and  England,  and  in  fact  it  had  existed  for  a  whole  year, 
during  which  time  they  had  been  beyond  the  reach  of  all  know- 
ledge of  the  affairs  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  Otto  conducted  the  travellers  to  his  village,  sitnated  a 
short  distance  from  the  banks  of  tho  Platte.     Here  thej  were 
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delighted  to  meet  with  two  white  men,  Messrs.  Pornin  and  Boi, 
Indian  traders  recently  from  St.  Louis.  Of  these  they  had  a 
thousand  inquiries  to  make  concerning  all  affairs,  foreign  and 
domestic,  during  their  year  of  sepulture  in  the  wilderness ;  and 
especially  about  the  events  of  the  existing  war. 

They  now  prepared  to  abandon  their  weary  travel  by  land, 
and  to  embark  upon  the  water.  A  bargain  was  made  with  Mr. 
Dornin,  who  engaged  to  furnish  them  with  a  canoe  and  provisions 
for  the  voyage,  in  exchange  for  their  venerable  and  well-tried 
fellow  traveller,  the  old  Snake  horse. 

Accordingly,  in  a  couple  of  ditys,  the  Indians  employed  by 
that  gentleman  constructed  for  them  a  canoe  twenty  feet  long, 
four  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  inches  deep.  The  frame  was  of  poles 
and  willow  twigs,  on  which  were  stretched  five  elk  and  buffalo 
hides,  sewed  together  with  sinews,  and  the  seams  payed  with 
unctuous  mud.  In  this  they  embarked  at  an  early  hour  on  the 
16th  of  April,  and  drifted  down  ten  miles  with  the  stream,  when 
the  wind  being  high  they  encamped,  and  set  to  work  to  make 
oars,  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  procure  at  the  Indian 
village. 

Once  more  afloat,  they  went  merrily  down  the  stream,  and 
after  making  thirty-five  miles,  emerged  into  the  broad  turbid 
current  of  the  Missouri.  Here  they  were  borne  along  briskly 
by  the  rapid  stream,  though,  by  the  time  their  fragile  bark  had 
floated  a  couple  of  hundred  miles,  its  frame  began  to  show  the 
effects  of  the  voyage.  Luckily  they  came  to  the  deserted  win- 
tering place  of  some  hunting  party,  where  they  found  two  old 
wooden  canoes.  Taking  possession  of  the  largest,  they  again 
committed  themselves  to  the  current,  and  after  dropping  down 
fifty-five  miles  further,  arrived  safely  at  Fort  Osage. 

Here  they  found  Lieutenant  Brownson  still  in  command ; 
the  officer  who  had  given  the  expedition  a  hospitable  reception 
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on  ill  way  ap  the  river,  ei^teen  months  prerioodj.  He  iwriid 
this  remnant  of  the  party  with  a  oordial  weloome,  and  endeafoni 
in  every  way  to  promote  their  oomfbrt  and  enjoyment  dung 
their  aojoam  at  the  fort  The  greateet  Inznry  they  met  with  oi 
their  return  to  the  abode  of  eifiliied  man,  was  bread,  not  haviig 
tasted  any  for  nearly  a  year. 

Their  stay  at  Fort  Oaage  was  bat  short  On  re-embiridi| 
they  were  furnished  with  an  ample  supply  of  proTinoiis  hj  As 
kindness  of  Lieutenant  Brownson,  and  performed  the  reit  d 
their  Toyage  without  adverse  eireumstanoe.  On  the  3Mi  tf 
April  they  arrived  in  perfeot  health  and  fine  sparits  at  8t  Lodii 
having  been  ten  months  in  performing  this  periloos  ezpeditiaB 
from  Astoria.  Their  return  eaused  quite  a  seuMtion  at  tlM 
place,  bringing  the  first  intelligenoe  of  the  fortune  of  Hr.  Hist 
and  his  party,  in  their  adventurous  route  aeroes  the  'EoAj 
Mountains,  and  of  the  new  establishment  on  the  ahoireo  ef  thi 
Pacifio 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

It  18  now  neceBsarj,  in  linking  together  the  parts  of  this  ax 
eorsiTe  narrative,  that  we  notice  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Astor, 
in  support  of  his  great  undertaking.  His  project  with  respect 
to  the  Russian  estahlishments  along  the  northwest  coast,  had 
been  diligently  prosecuted.  The  agent  sent  by  him  to  St  Peters- 
burgh,  to  negotiate  in  his  name  as  president  of  the  American  Fur 
Company,  had,  under  sanction  of  the  Russian  government,  made 
a  provisional  agreement  with  the  Russian  company. 

By  this  agreement,  which  was  ratified  by  Mr.  Astor  in  1813, 
the  two  companies  bound  themselves  not  to  interfere  with  each 
other's  trading  and  hunting  grounds,  nor  to  furnish  arms  and 
ammunition  to  the  Indians.  They  were  to  act  in  concert,  also, 
against  all  interlopers,  and  to  succor  each  other  in  case  of  dan- 
ger. The  American  company  was  to  have  the  exclusive  right  of 
supplying  the  Russian  posts  with  goods  and  necessaries,  receiv- 
ing peltries  in  payment  at  stated  prices.  They  were,  also,  if  so 
requested  by  the  Russian  governor,  to  convey  the  furs  of  the 
Russian  company  to  Canton,  sell  them  on  commission,  and  bring 
back  the  proceeds,  at  such  freight  as  might  be  agreed  on  at  the 
time.  This  agreement  was  to  continue  in  operation  four  years, 
and  to  be  renewable  for  a  similar  term,  unless  some  unforeseen 
eontingenoy  should  render  a  modification  necessary. 

It  was  calculated  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  infant  estsb- 
liahment  at  Astoria ;  dispelling  the  fears  of  hostile  rivalry  on  the 
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pan  of  the  foreign  companies  in  its  neigliborhood,  and  gifiig  t 
furmidabic  blow  to  the  irregular  trade  along  the  euMt.  It  IH 
also  the  intention  of  Mr.  Aator  to  have  coasting  Yesaela  of  Ui 
own,  at  Astoria,  of  Biuall  tonnage  and  draft  of  water,  fitted  for 
coaating  service.  These,  having  a  place  of  shelter  and  depon^ 
could  ply  about  the  coast  in  short  vojages,  in  &vorable  weathr, 
and  would  have  vast  advantage  over  chance  ships,  whidi  hmI 
make  long  voyages,  maintain  numerous  crews,  and  oonld  onljip 
proach  the  coast  at  certain  seasons  of  the  yeftr.  Hm  hofdf 
therefore,  gradually  to  make  Astoria  the  great  emporium  of  As 
American  fur  trade  in  U.e  Pacific,  and  the  nnolaim  of  a  powcriid 
American  state.  Unfortunately  for  these  sangaino  antioipatioaa 
before  Mr.  Astor  had  ratified  the  agreement,  as  abore  stated,  vsr 
broke  out  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Hi 
perceived  at  once  the  peril  of  the  case.  The  harbor  of  New*TeA 
would  doubtless  be  blockaded,  and  the  departure  of  the  annval 
supply  ship  in  the  autumn  prevented ;  or,  if  she  should  sneeeed 
in  getting  out  to  sea,  she  might  be  captured  on  her  vojage. 

In  this  emergency,  he  wrote  to  Captain  Sowle,  oommander  of 
the  Beaver.  The  letter,  which  was  addressed  to  him  at  CaalOB, 
directed  him  to  proceed  to  the  factory  at  the  month  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, with  such  articles  as  the  establishment  might  need ;  sad 
to  remain  there,  subject  to  the  orders  of  Mr.  Hunt,  shonld  thai 
gentleman  be  in  command  there. 

The  war  continued.  No  tidings  had  yet  been  received  from 
Astoria ;  the  dispatches  having  been  delayed  by  the  misadventoN 
of  Mr.  Reed  at  the  falls  of  the  Columbia,  and  the  unhorsing  oi 
Mr.  Stuart,  by  the  Crows  among  the  mountain «.  A  painful  «i* 
certainty,  also,  prevailed  about  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party.  Nothing 
had  been  heard  of  them  since  their  departure  from  the  Aridnis 
village ;  Lisa,  who  parted  from  them  there,  had  prediotod  their  da- 
stmction ;  and  some  of  the  traders  of  the  Northweei  Cospaaj^ 
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hmd  aotuallj  spread  a  romor  of  their  haTing  been  cut  off  by 
(he  Indians. 

It  was  a  hard  trial  of  the  courage  and  means  of  an  individual, 
to  have  to  fit  out  another  costly  expedition,  where  so  much  had 
ftlreadj  been  expended,  so  much  uncertainty  preyailed,  and  where 
the  risk  of  loss  was  so  greatly  enhanced,  that  no  insurance  oould 
be  effected. 

In  spite  of  all  these  discouragements,  Mr.  Astor  determined 
to  send  another  ship  to  the  relief  of  the  settlement.  He  selected 
for  this  purpose,  a  vessel  called  the  Lark,  remarkable  for  her  fust 
sailing.  The  disordered  state  of  the  times,  however,  caused  such 
a  delay,  that  February  arrived,  while  the  vessel  was  yet  lingering 
in  port 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Astor  learnt  that  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany were  preparing  to  send  out  an  armed  ship  of  twenty  guns, 
called  the  Isaac  Todd,  to  form  an  establishment  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia.  These  tidings  gave  him  great  uneasiness.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  persons  in  his  employ  were  Scotch-, 
men  and  Canadiaus,  and  several  of  them  had  been  in  the  servico 
of  the  Northwest  Company.  Should  Mr.  Hunt  have  failed  to 
arrive  at  Astoria,  the  whole  establishment  would  be  under  the 
control  of  Mr.  M'Dougal,  of  whose  fidelity  he  had  received  very 
disparaging  accounts  from  Captain  Thorn.  The  British  govern- 
ment, also,  might  deem  it  worth  while  to  send  a  force  against  the 
establishment,  having  been  urged  to  do  so  some  time  previously^ 
by  the  Northwest  Company. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Astor  wrote  to  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, then  secretary  of  state,  requesting  protection  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  He  represented  the  importance 
of  his  settlement,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  the  shelter 
it  might  afford  to  the  American  vessels  in  those  seas.  All  he 
iBked  was,  thai  the  American  government  would  throw  forty  or 
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fifty  men  into  the  fort  at  hia  estaUukmeiit,  whidi  wooU  be 
cient  for  its  defence,  until  he  could  send  reinlbreaBCnts  om 
land. 

He  waited  in  vain  for  a  reply  to  this  letter,  the  gofer— «l| 
no  doubt,  being  engrossed  at  the  time,  by  an  orerwhelmiiig  eroii 
of  affairs.  The  month  of  March  arrired,  and  the  htA  vH 
ordered  by  Mr.  Astor,  to  put  to  sea.  The  officer  who  wu  ti 
command  her,  shrank  from  his  engagement,  and  In  the  ezigeaei 
of  the  moment,  she  was  given  in  oharge  to  Mr.  Northrop,  As 
mate.  Mr.  Nicholas  0.  Ogden,  a  gentleman  on  whoee  talents  wA 
integrity  the  highest  reliance  could  be  placed,  saQed  as  supv 
eargo.     The  Lark  put  to  sea  in  the  beginning  of  March,  18  IS. 

By  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Astor  wrote  to  Mr.  Hunt,  as  hmi 
of  the  estublishmcnt  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  for  he  wonU 
not  allow  himself  to  doubt  of  his  welfare.  ^  I  always  think  yos 
are  well,"  said  he,  "  and  that  I  shall  see  you  again,  which  heavai, 
I  hoj>e,  will  grant." 

He  warned  him  to  be  on  his  guard  against  any  attempts  ti 
surprise  the  post ;  suggesting  the  probability  of  armed  hostilitj 
ou  the  part  of  the  Northwest  Company,  and  expressing  his  indi^ 
nation  at  the  ungrateful  returns  made  by  that  association  for  liii 
frank  and  open  conduct,  and  advantageous  overtures.  ^  Were  I 
on  the  spot,"  said  he,  ''  and  had  the  management  of  afEurs.  I 
would  defy  them  all ;  but,  as  it  is,  every  thing  depends  upon  yoi 
and  your  friends  about  you.  Our  enterprise  is  grcmdy  and 
deserves  success,  a?ui  I  fu^jx  in  God  it  tnil  meet  it.  If  my 
object  was  merely  gain  of  money,  I  should  say,  think  whether  i 
is  best  to  save  what  we  can,  and  abandon  the  place ;  but  the  wr^ 
uiea  is  like  a  dagger  to  my  heart,"  This  extract  is  suffieient  to 
show  the  spirit  and  the  views  which  actuated  Mr.  Astor  in  thif 
^eat  undertaking. 

Week  after  week,  and  month  after  month  dapeed,  without 
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■ZLj  thing  to  dispel  the  painful  incertitude  that  hung  orer  every 
^  part  of  this  enterprise.  Though  a  man  of  resolute  spirit,  and 
w  not  easily  cast  down,  the  dangers  impending  over  this  darling 
Bcb^^me  of  his  ambition,  had  a  gradual  effect  upon  the  spirits  of 
Mr-  Astor.  He  was  sitting  one  gloomy  evening  by  his  window 
revolving  over  the  loss  of  the  Tonquin,  and  the  fate  of  her  unfor« 
tanate  crew,  and  fearing  that  some  equally  tragical  calamity 
iniglit  have  befallen  the  adventurers  across  the  mountains,  when 
the  evening  newspaper  was  brought  to  him.  The  first  paragraph 
that  caught  his  eye,  announced  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Stuart  and  his 
party  at  St  Louis,  with  intelligence  that  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  com- 
r  panions  had  effected  their  perilous  expedition  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia.  This  was  a  gleam  of  sunshine  that  for  a  time 
dispelled  every  cloud,  and  he  now  looked  forward  with  sanguine 
hope  to  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  plans. 
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CHAPTER  LIL 

The  coarac  of  our  uarralivc  now  take«  U8  btuk  to  the  rqpni 
beyond  t)ie  moan  tains,  to  dispose  of  the  parties  that  set  oat  fiw 
Astoria,  in  company  with  Mr.  Robert  Staart,  and  whom  ha  kft 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wallah-WalUh.  Those  parties,  Ukewitt 
separated  from  each  other  shortly  after  his  departure,  prooeedi^g 
to  their  roHpcctivo  destinations,  but  agreeing  to  meet  at  tin 
lutmth  uf  the  Walkh-Wallah,  about  the  beginning  of  June  in  the 
following  Year,  with  such  peltries  as  they  should  have  ooUeetai 
in  the  interior,  so  as  to  convoy  each  other  through  the  dangenHH 
passes  of  the  Cohiiiibia. 

Mr.  David  Stuart,  one  of  the  jmrtners,  proceeded  with  hu  mea 
to  the  post  already  established  by  him  at  the  mouth  of  tba 
Oakinagan ;  having  furnished  this  with  goods  and  ammunition, 
he  proceeded  three  hundred  miles  up  that  river,  where  ba 
established  another  ]K)8t  in  a  good  trading  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Clarke,  another  partner,  conducted  his  little  band  ap 
jjewis  River  to  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream  coming  in  from  tbt 
north,  to  which  the  Canadians  gave  the  name  of  the  Pavion 
Here  he  found  a  village  or  encampment  of  forty  huts  or  tenta. 
covered  with  mats,  and  inhabited  b}'  J\rs  Perccs^  or  piereed-noM 
Indians,  as  they  are  called  by  the  traders;  but  Chipunnish, u 
they  are  called  by  themselves.  They  are  a  hardy,  laborious,  and 
somewhat  knavish  race,  wlio  lead  a  precarious  life,  fishing,  and 
digging  roots  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  hunting  the  dee! 
uu  snow  shoes  during  the  winter,  and  traversing  the  Book} 
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Mountains  in  the  spring,  to  trade  for  buffalo  skins  with  the 
hunting  tribes  of  the  Missouri.  In  these  migrations  they  are 
liable  to  be  waylaid  and  attacked  by  the  Blackfeet,  and  other 
warlike  and  predatory  tribes,  and  driven  back  across  the  moun- 
tains  with  the  loss  of  their  horses,  and  of  many  of  their  oomradea 

A  life  of  this  unsettled  and  precarious  kind  is  apt  to  render 
men  selfish,  and  such  Mr.  Clarke  found  the  inhabitants  of  this 
village,  who  were  deficient  in  the  usual  hospitality  of  Indians ;  , 
parting  with  every  thing  with  extreme  reluctance,  and  showing 
no  sensibility  to  any  act  of  kindness.  At  the  time  of  hid  arrival, 
ihey  were  all  occupied  in  catching  and  curing  salmon.  The  men 
were  stout,  robust,  active,  and  good  looking,  and  the  women  hand- 
nomer  than  those  of  the  tribes  nearer  to  the  coast 

It  was  the  plan  of  Mr.  Clarke  to  lay  up  his  boats  here,  and 
proceed  by  land  to  his  place  of  destination,  which  was  among  the 
Spokan  tribe  of  Indians,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant 
He  accordingly  endeavored  to  purchase  horses  for  the  journey, 
but  in  this  he  had  to  contend  with  the  sordid  disposition  of  these 
people.  They  asked  high  prices  for  their  horses,  and  were  so 
difficult  to  deal  with,  that  Mr.  Clarke  was  detained  seven  days 
among  them,  before  he  could  procure  a  sufficient  number.  During 
that  time  he  was  annoyed  by  repeated  pilferings,  for  which  he 
eould  get  no  redress.  The  chief  promised  to  recover  the  stolen 
articles  ;  but  failed  to  do  so,  alleging  that  the  thieves  belonged 
to  a  distant  tribe,  and  had  made  off  with  their  booty.  With  this 
jzcuse  Mr.  Clarke  was  &in  to  content  himself,  though  he  laid  up 
in  his  heart  a  bitter  grudge  against  the  whole  pierced-noso  race 
which  it  will  be  found  he  took  occasion  subsequently  to  gratify 
in  a  signal  manner. 

Having  made  arrangements  for  his  departure,  Mr.  Clarke  laid 
np  his  barge  and  canoes  in  a  sheltered  place,  on  the  banks  of  a 
amaD  bay,  overgrown  with  shrubs  and  willows,  confiding  thorn  to 
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ih6  ctre  of  tho  Noi  Perce  chief,  who,  on  being  pronuMd  aaaBjli 
oompensation.  engaged  to  have  a  guardian  eje  upon  tkuM ;  An 
mounting  his  steed,  and  putting  himself  at  tha  head  of  his  littk 
caravan,  he  shook  the  dust  oflF  his  feet  aa  he  toniad  hia  lack 
u{>on  this  village  of  rogues  and  hard  dealera.  We  aball  not  61* 
low  him  minutely  in  his  journey ;  which  lay  at  timaa  ofw  sleif 
and  rocky  hills,  and  among  crags  and  precipioea  ;  at  other  tiBM 
over  vast  naked  and  suuhurnt  plains,  abounding  with  iatd» 
snakes,  in  traversing  which,  both  men  and  horses  anffered  intd- 
erably  from  heat  and  thirst.  The  place  on  which  he  flxod  ftr  i 
trading  post,  was  a  fine  point  of  land,  at  the  junction  of  thi 
Pointed  Heart  and  Spokan  Rivers.  His  eatabliahoMnt  m 
intended  to  compete  with  a  trading  post  of  the  Northwest  Go» 
pany,  situalfd  at  no  great  distance,  and  to  rival  it  in  the  tndi 
with  the  Spokan  Indians;  as  well  as  with  the  Cootonaii  aad 
Flathcads.  In  this  neighborhood  we  shall  leave  him  for  thi 
present 

Mr.  M'Kcnzie,  who  conducted  the  third  party  from  the  Wst 
lah-Wallah,  navigated  for  several  days  up  the  south  branch  of  tht 
Columbia,  named  the  CamOenum  by  the  natives,  but  commonlj 
called  Lewis  River,  in  honor  of  the  first  explorer.  Wandering 
bands  of  various  tribes  were  seen  along  this  river,  travelling  is 
various  directions ;  for  the  Indians  generally  are  restleaa,  roviqi 
beings,  continually  intent  on  enterprises  of  war,  traffic,  and  bant' 
ing.  Some  of  these  people  were  driving  large  gangs  of  horssi^ 
as  if  to  a  distant  market  Having  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  tht 
Shahaptan,  he  ascended  some  distance  up  that  river,  and  esUb* 
lished  his  trading  post  upon  its  banks.  This  appeared  to  be  s 
great  thoroughfare  for  the  tribes  from  -  the  neighborhood  of  thi 
falls  of  the  Columbia,  in  their  expeditions  to  make  war  upon  thi 
tribes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  to  hunt  buffido  on  the  plain 
beyond,  or  to  traffic  for  roots  and  buffido  robes.    It  wma  the  sai* 
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BOH  of  migratioB,  and  the  IndiaBS  from  various  distant  parts  were 
imssing  and  repassing  in  great  numbers. 

Mr.  M'Kenzie  now  detached  a  small  band,  under  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  John  Reed,  to  visit  the  caches  made  bj  Mr.  Hunt  at  the 
Caldron  Linn,  and  to  bring  the  contents  to  his  post ;  as  he  de- 
pended, in  some  measure,  on  them  for  his  supplies  of  goods  and 
ammunition.  Thej  had  not  been  gone  a  week,  when  two  Indians 
arrived  of  the  Pallatapalla  tribe,  who  live  upon  a  river  of  the 
same  name.  These  communicated  the  unwelcome  intelligence 
that  the  caches  had  been  robbed.  Thej  said  that  some  of  their 
tribe  hud,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  spring,  been  across  the 
mountains,  which  separated  them  from  Snake  River,  and  had 
traded  horses  with  the  Snakes  in  exchange  for  blankets,  robes, 
and  goods  of  various  descriptions.  These  articles  the  Snakes 
had  procured  from  caches  to  which  thej  were  guided  by  some 
white  men  who  resided  among  them,  and  who  afterwards  accom- 
panied them  across  the  Rockj  Mountains.  This  intelligence  was 
extremely  perplexing  to  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  but  the  truth  of  part  of 
it  was  confirmed  by  the  two  Indians,  who  brought  them  an 
English  saddle  and  bridle,  which  was  recognised  as  having 
belonged  to  Mr.  Crooks.  The  perfidy  of  the  white  men  who 
revealed  the  secret  of  the  caches,  was,  however,  perfectly  inexpli* 
eable.  We  shall  presently  account  for  it  in  narrating  the  expe- 
dition of  Mr.  Reed. 

That  worthy  Hibernian  proceeded  on  his  mission  with  his 
usual  alacrity.  His  forlorn  travels  of  the  preceding  winter  had 
Biade  him  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the  country,  and  he 
reached  Snake  River  without  any  material  difficulty.  Here,  in 
an  encampment  of  the  natives,  he  met  with  six  white  men,  wan 
derers  from  the  main  expedition  of  Mr.  Hunt,  who,  after  having 
had  their  respective  shares  of  adventures  and  mishaps,  had  fortu- 
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natclj  conic  ti>gothcr  at  thu  place.  Three  of  theaa  mm 
TiircMittc.  IjE  Cha{H:Uti.  and  Francis  Landry;  the  three  OiMr 
tliaii  vtiyagourH  whu.  it  may  be  recollected,  bad  left  Mr.  Crooki 
ill  February,  in  the  noighlxirbood  of  Snake  River,  being  dismayed 
bv  tbc  incrcaiiing  hardsliipH  of  the  journey,  and  fearfnl  of  pe^ 
ihhing  of  hunger.  They  had  returned  to  a  Snake  eneampmen^ 
where  they  jtaiisetl  the  residue  of  the  winter. 

Earlj  in  the  spring,  being  utterly  destitute,  and  in  great 
extremity,  and  having  worn  out  the  hospitality  of  the  Snaktt, 
they  dctoriiiincd  to  avail  themselves  of  the  buried  treaaum 
witliin  their  knowledge.  They  accordingly  informed  the  Snake 
chieftains  that  they  knew  where  a  great  quantity  of  goods  had 
been  left  in  caches,  enough  to  enrich  the  whole  tribe ;  and  offered 
to  conduct  them  to  the  place,  on  condition  of  being  rewarded 
with  horses  and  provisions.  The  chieftains  pledged  their  fiuth 
and  honor  as  great  men  and  Snakes,  and  the  three  Canadians 
conducted  them  to  the  place  of  deposit  at  the  Caldron  Lina 
Tliiri  is  the  way  that  the  savages  got  knowledge  of  the  cachee, 
and  not  by  following  the  tracks  of  wolves,  as  Mr.  Stuart  had 
supposed.  Never  did  money  diggers  turn  up  a  miser's  hoard 
with  more  eager  delight,  than  did  the  savages  lay  open  the  trea- 
sures of  the  caches.  Blankets  and  robes ;  brass  trinkets  and  blue 
beads  were  drawn  forth  with  chuckling  exultation,  and  long 
strips  of  scarlet  cloth -produced  yells  of  ecstasy. 

The  rifling  of  the  caches  effected  a  change  in  the  fortunes  and 
deportment  of  tlie  whole  party.  The  Snakes  were  better  elad 
and  e<iuipped  than  ever  were  Snakes  before,  and  the  three  Cana- 
dians, suddenly  finding  themselves  with  horse  to  ride  and  weapon 
to  wear,  were,  like  beggars  on  horseback,  ready  to  ride  on  any 
wild  scamper.  An  opportunity  soon  presented.  The  Snakes 
determined  on  a  hunting  match  on  the  buffiilo  prairieP|  to  lay  ii 
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a  pupplj  of  boef,  that  they  might  live  in  plenty,  as  became  men 
of  their  improved  condition.'  The  three  newly  mounted  cavaliera 
must  fain  accompany  them.  They  all  traversed  the  Rocky 
Mjontains  in  safety,  descended  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Mis- 
Bouri,  and  made  great  havoc  among  Uie  bufiidoes. 

Their  hunting  camp  was  full  of  meat;  they  were  gorging 
themselves,  like  true  Indians,  with  present  plenty,  and  drying 
and  jerking  great  quantities  for  a  winter's  supply.  In  the  midst 
of  their  revelry  and  good  cheer,  the  camp  was  surprised  by  the 
Blackfeet.  Several  of  the  Snakes  were  slain  on  the  spot ;  the 
residue,  with  their  three  Canadian  allies,  fled  to  the  mountains, 
stripped  of  horses,  buffalo  meat,  every  thing ;  and  made  their 
way  back  to  the  old  encampment  on  Snake  River,  poorer  than 
ever,  but  esteeming  themselves  fortunate  in  having  escaped  with 
their  lives.  They  had  not  been  long  there  when  the  Canadians 
were  cheered  by  the  sight  of  a  companion  in  misfortune,  Bubreuil, 
the  poor  voyageur  who  had  left  Mr.  Crooks  in  March,  being  too 
much  exhausted  to  keep  on  with  him.  Not  long  afterwards,  three 
other  straggling  members  of  the  main  expedition  made  their 
appearance.  These  were  Carson,  St.  Michael,  and  Pierre  Belau- 
nay,  three  of  the  trappers  who,  in  company  with  Pierre  Detay^ 
had  been  left  among  the  mountains  by  Mr.  Hunt,  to  trap  beaver, 
in  the  preceding  month  of  September.  They  had  departed  from 
the  main  body  well  armed  and  provided,  with  horses  to  ride,  and 
horses  to  carry  the  peltries  they  were  to  collect  They  came  wan* 
dering  into  the  Snake  camp  as  ragged  and  destitute  as  their  prede- 
ccssors.  It  appears  that  they  had  finished  their  ^rapping,  and  were 
making  their  way  in  the  spring  to  the  Missouri,  when  they  were 
met  and  attacked  by  a  powerful  band  of  the  all-pervading  Crow& 
They  made  a  desperate  resistance,  and  killed  seven  of  the  savages, 
but  were  overpowered  by  numbers     Pierre  Betaye  was  slainj  the 
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redt  were  robbed  of  horses  and  eflfeetSy  and  obliged  to  turn  back 
when  they  fell  in  with  their  old  companions,  as  Already  men- 
tioned. 

We  should  obsenre,  that  at  the  heels  of  Pierre  Delaunay  came 
draggling  an  Indian  wife,  whom  he  had  picked  up  in  his  wander* 
ings ;  baring  grown  weary  of  celibacy  among  the  savages. 

The  whole  seven  of  this  forlorn  fraternity  of  adventurers, 
thus  accidentally  congregated  on  the  banks  of  Snake  River,  were 
making  arrangements  once  more  to  cross  the  mountains,  when 
3ome  Indian  scouts  brought  word  of  the  approach  of  the  little 
band  headed  by  John  Reed. 

The  latter,  having  heard  the  several  stories  of  these  wander- 
ers, took  them  all  into  his  party,  and  set  out  for  the  Caldron 
Linn,  to  clear  out  two  or  three  of  the  caches  which  had  not  been 
revealed  to  the  Indians. 

*At  that  place  he  met  with  Robinson,  the  Kentucky  veteran* 
who,  with  his  two  comrades,  Reiner  and  Hoback,  had  remained 
there  when  Mr.  Stuart  went  on.  This  adventurous  trio  had  been 
trapping  higher  up  the  river,  but  Robinson  had  come  down  in  a 
canoe,  to  await  the  expected  arrival  of  the  party,  and  obtain 
horses  and  equipments.  He  told  Reed  the  story  of  the  robbery 
of  his  party  by  the  Arapahays,  but  it  differed,  in  some  particulars, 
from  the  account  given  by  him  to  Mr.  Stuart  In  that,  he  had 
represented  Cass  as  having  shamefully  deserted  his  companions 
in  their  extremity,  carrying  off  with  him  a  horse ;  in  the  one 
now  given,  he  spoke  of  him  as  having  been  killed  in  the  affray 
with  the  Arapahays.  This  discrepancy,  of  which,  of  course. 
Reed  could  have  had  no  knowledge  at  the  time,  concurred  with 
other  circumstances,  to  occasion  afterwards  some  mysterious 
speculations  and  dark  surmises,  as  to  the  real  fate  of  Cass ;  but 
as  no  substantial  grounds  were  ever  adduoed  for  them,  we  forbeat 
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(o  throw  anj  deeper  shades  into  this  story  of  sofferpps  in  the 
wilderness. 

Mr.  Beed  haying  gathered  the  remainder  of  the  goods  froio 
the  caches,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  party,  now  augmentec 
by  the  seyen  men  thus  casually  picked  up,  and  the  squaw  ol 
Pierre  Belaunay,  and  made  his  way  successfully  to  M'Keniie's 
Post,  oB  the  waters  of  the  Shahaptan. 


MS  ASTORIA. 


CHAPTER  LJIL 

Aftrr  the  departure  of  the  different  detaohnients,  or  hrigadfSy 
M  they  ire  called  by  the  fur  traders,  the  Beaver  prepared  for  her 
Toyage  aloug  the  coast,  and  her  visit  to  the  Russian  establiali- 
ment,  at  Now  Archangel,  where  she  was  to  carry  supplies.  It 
had  been  determined  in  the  council  of  partners  at  Astoria,  that 
Mr.  Hunt  should  embark  in  this  vessel,  for  the  purpose  of  ao* 
quainting  himself  with  the  coasting  trade,  and  of  making  arrange- 
ments with  the  commander  of  the  Russian  post,  and  that  ho 
should  be  relanded  in  October,  at  Astoria,  by  the  Beaver,  on  her 
way  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Canton. 

The  Beaver  put  to  sea  in  the  month  of  August.  Her  depar- 
ture, and  that  of  the  various  brigades,  left  the  fortress  of  Astoria 
but  slightly  garrisoned.  This  was  soon  perceived  by  some  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  the  consequence  was,  increased  insolence  of 
deportment,  and  a  disposition  to  hostility.  It  was  now  the  fish- 
ing season,  when  the  tribes  from  the  northern  coast  drew  into  tb9 
neighborhood  of  the  Columbia.  Those  were  warlike  and  perfi- 
dious in  their  dispositions ;  and  noted  for  their  attempts  to  sur- 
prise trading  ships.  Among  them  were  numbers  of  the  Newee- 
tees,  the  ferocious  tribe  that  massacred  the  crew  of  the  Tonquin. 

Great  precautions,  therefore,  were  taken  at  the  factory,  to 
guard  against  surprise  while  these  dangerous  intruders  were  in 
the  vicinity.  Galleries  were  constructed  inside  of  the  palisades ; 
the  bastions  were  heightened,  and  sentinels  were  posted  day  and 
night  Fortunately,  the  Chinooks  and  other  tribes  resident  in 
the  vioinity  manifested  the  most  pacific  disposition.     Old  Com- 
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•omly,  who  held  sway  over  thorn,  was  a  shrewd  caloulator.  Ho 
was  aware  of  the  advantages  of  having  the  whites  as  neighbors 
and  allies,  and  of  the  oonsequence  derived  to  himself  and  his 
people  from  acting  as  intermediate  traders  between  them  and  the 
distant  tribes.  He  had,  therefore,  by  this  time,  become  a  firm 
friend  of  the  Astorians,  and  formed  a  kind  of  barrier  between 
Ibem  and  the  hostile  intruders  from  the  north. 

The  summer  of  1812  passed  away  without  any  of  the  hostili- 
ties that  had  been  apprehended ;  the  Neweetees,  and  other  dan- 
gerous visitors  to  the  neighborhood,  finished  their  fishing  and  re* 
tamed  home,  and  the  inmates  of  the  factory  once  more  felt  secure 
from  attack. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  guard  against  other  evils.  The 
season  of  scarcity  arrived,  which  commences  in  October,  and  lasts 
onto  the  end  of  January.  To  provide  for  the  support  of  the 
garrison,  the  shallop  was  employed  to  forage  about  the  shores  of 
the  river.  A  number  of  the  men,  also,  under  the  command  of 
some  of  the  clerks,  were  sent  to  quarter  themselves  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wollamut,  (the  Multnomah  of  Lewis  and  Clark,)  a  fine 
river  which  disembogues  itself  into  the  Columbia,  about  sixty 
miles  above  Astoria.  The  country  bordering  on  the  river  is 
finely  diversified  with  prairies  and  hills,  and  forests  of  oak,  ash, 
maple  and  cedar.  It  abounded,  at  that  time,  with  elk  and  deer, 
and  the  streams  were  well  stocked  with  beaver.  Here  the  party, 
after  supplying  their  own  wants,  were  enabled  to  pack  up  quanti- 
ties of  dried  meat,  and  send  it  by  canoes  to  Astoria. 

The  month  of  October  elapsed  without  the  return  of  the 
Beaver.  November,  December,  January,  passed  away,  and  still 
nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  her.  Gloomy  apprehensions  now 
began  to  be  entertained :  she  might  have  been  wrecked  in  the 
eoone  of  her  coasting  voyage,  or  surprised,  like  the  Tonquin,  by 
soDie  of  the  treadieroas  tribes  of  the  north. 
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No  ODe  indulged  more  in  these  apprehensions  that  BTDongal 
who  had  now  the  charge  of  the  establishment  He  no  longer 
evinced  the  bustling  confidence  and  buoyancy  which  once  oharao- 
teriied  him.  Command  seemed  to  hare  lost  its  charms  for  him , 
or  rather,  he  gaye  way  to  the  most  abject  despondency,  decrying 
the  whole  enterprise,  magnifying  every  untoward  circumstaiioe^ 
and  foreboding  nothing  but  evil. 

While  in  this  moody  state,  he  was  surprised,  on  the  16th  of 
January,  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  M'Kensie,  wayworn  and 
weather-beaten  by  a  long  wintry  journey  from  his  post  on  the 
Shahaptan,  and  with  a  hoe  the  very  frontispiece  for  a  volume  of 
misfortune  M'Kensie  had  been  heartily  disgusted  and  disap- 
pointed at  his  post  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Tushepaws,  a 
powerful  and  warlike  nation,  divided  into  many  tribes,  under  dif- 
ferent chiefs,  who  possessed  innumerable  horses,  but,  not  having 
turned  their  attention  to  beaver  trapping,  had  no  furs  to  oflFer. 
According  to  M'Kensie,  they  were  but  a  ^  rascally  tribe ;"  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  they  were  prone  to  consult  their  own  in- 
terests, more  than  comported  with  the  interests  of  a  greedy 
Indian  trader. 

Gkkme  being  scarce,  he  was  obliged  to  rely,  for  the  most  part, 
on  horse-flesh  for  subsistenoe,  and  the  Indians  discovering  his 
necessities,  adopted  a  policy  usual  in  civilised  trade,  and  raised 
the  price  of  horses  to  an  exorlntant  rate,  knowing  that  he  and 
his  men  must  eat  or  die.  In  this  way,  the  goods  he  had  brought 
to  trade  for  beaver-skins,  were  likely  to  be  bartered  for  horse^ 
flesh,  and  all  the  proceeds  devoured  upon  the  spot 

He  had  dispatched  trappers  in  various  direotions,  bat  the 
country  around  did  not  offer  more  beaver  than  his  own  statioa 
In  this  emergency  he  began  to  think  of  abandoning  his  unproi^ 
able  post,  sending  his  goods  to  the  posts  of  Clarke  and  David 
Btuart)  who  could  make  a  better  use  of  them,  aa  ik^  were  in  a 
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good  Leaver  eonntry,  and  returning  with  his  party  to  Astoria,  to 
bdcIl  some  better  destination.  With  this  view  ho  repaired  to  the 
post  of  Mr.  Clarke,  to  hold  a  consultation.  While  the  two  part- 
ners were  in  conference  in  Mr.  Clarke's  wigwam,  an  unexpected 
visitor  came  bustling  in  upon  them. 

This  was  Mr.  John  George  M'Tavish,  a  partner  of  the  Nortb 
west  Company,  who  had  charge  of  the  rival  trading  posts  estab- 
lished in  that  neighborhood.  Mr.  M'Tavish  was  the  delighted 
messenger  of  bad  news.  He  had  been  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  whero 
he  received  an  express  from  Canada,  containing  the  declaration 
of  war,  and  President  Madison's  proclamation,  which  he  handed 
with  the  most  officious  complaisance  to  Messrs.  Clarke  and 
M'Kenrie.  He  moreover  told  them  that  he  had  received  a  fresh 
supply  of  goods  from  the  northwest  posts  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  was  prepared  for  vigorous  opposition 
to  the  establishment  of  the  American  Company.  He  capped  the 
climax  of  this  obliging,  but  belligerent  intelligence,  by  informing 
them  that  the  armed  ship,  Isaac  Todd,  was  to  be  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  about  the  beginning  of  March,  to  get  possession  of 
the  trade  of  the  river,  and  that  he  was  ordered  to  join  her  there 
at  that  time. 

The  receipt  of  this  news  determined  M'Kenzie.      He  imme 
diately  returned  to  the  Shahaptan,  broke  up  his  establishment, 
deposited  his  goods  in  cache,  and  hastened,  with  all  his  people  to 
Astoria. 

The  intelligence  thus  brought,  completed  the  dismay  of 
Bf'Bougal,  and  seemed  to  produce  a  complete  confusion  of  mind. 
He  held  a  council  of  war  with  M'Kenzie,  at  which  some  of  the 
elerks  were  present,  but  0/  course  had  no  votes  They  gave  up 
mil  hope  of  maintaining  their  post  at  Astoria.  The  Beaver  had 
probably  been  lost ;  they  could  receive  no  aid  from  the  United 
Statea,  as  all  the  ports  would  be  blockaded.    From  England 
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DoUiing  ooald  be  expected  but  hostility.  It  was  determined 
therefore,  to  abandon  the  establishment  in  the  course  of  the  fid 
lowing  spring,  and  return  across  the  Bocky  Mountains. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  they  suspended  all  trade  with 
the  natives,  except  for  provbions,  having  already  more  peltries 
than  they  could  carry  away,  and  having  need  of  all  the  goods  for 
the  clothing  and  subsbtence  of  their  people,  during  the  remain- 
der of  their  sojourn,  and  on  their  journey  across  the  mountuns 
This  intention  of  abandoning  Astoria  was,  however,  kept  secret 
from  the  men,  lest  they  should  at  onoe  give  up  all  labor,  and  be- 
'  come  restless  and  insubordinate. 

In  the  meantime,  M'Kensie  set  off  for  his  post  at  the  Shahap- 
tan,  to  get  his  goods  from  the  caches,  and  buy  horses  and  provi- 
sions  with  them  for  the  caravan  across  the  mountains.  He  was 
charged  with  dispatches  from  M'Dougal  to  Messrs.  Stuart  and 
Clarke,  apprizing  them  of  the  intended  migration,  that  they  might 
make  timely  preparations. 

M'Kensie  was  accompanied  by  two  of  the  clerH,  Mr.  John 
Reed,  the  Irishman,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Seton,  of  New- York.  They 
embarked  in  two  canoes,  manned  by  seventeen  men,  and  ascended 
the  river  without  any  incident  of  importance,  until  they  arrived 
In  the  eventful  neighborhood  of  the  rapids.  They  made  the 
portage  of  the  narrows  and  the  falls  early  in  the  afternoon,  and, 
having  partaken  of  a  scanty  meal,  had  now  a  long  evening  on 
their  hands. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  lay  the  village  of  Wish-ram| 
of  freebooting  renown.  Here  lived  the  savages  who  had  robbed 
and  maltreated  Reed,  when  bearing  his  tin  box  of  dispatches.  It 
was  known  that  the  rifle  of  which  he  was  despoiled  was  retained 
as  a  trophy  at  the  village.  M'Kenxie  offered  to  cross  the  river, 
and  demand  the  rifle,  if  any  one  would  accompany  him.  It  was 
a  hair-brained  project,  for  these  villages  were  noted  for  the  rat' 
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(hn  ehftneter  of  tbeir  inbAbituits ;  yet  two  Tolxinteeni  promptly 
itepped  forward ;  Alfred  Seton,  the  clerk,  and  Joe  de  la  Pierre, 
Ihe  oook.  The  trio  soon  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
On  landing,  they  freahly  primed  their  rifles  and  pistols.  A  path 
winding  for  aboat  a  handred  yards  among  rocks  and  crags,  led 
to  the  Ullage  No  notice  seemed  to  be  taken  of  their  approach. 
Not  a  solitary  being,  man,  woman,  or  child,  greeted  them.  The 
fery  dogs,  those  noisy  pests  of  an  Indian  town,  kept  silenoe.  On 
entering  the  yiUage,  a  boy  made  his  appearance,  and  pointed  to  a 
house  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  rest  They  had  to  stoop  to 
enter  it ;  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  the  threshold,  the  narrow 
passage  behind  them  was  filled  up  by  a  sudden  rush  of  Indians. 
who  had  before  kept  out  of  sight 

IfKeniie  and  his  companions  found  themselves  in  a  rude 
ehamber  of  about  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  twenty  wide.  A 
bright  fire  was  blazing  at  one  end,  near  which  sat  the  chief,  about 
•izty  years  old.  A  large  number  of  Indians,  wrapped  in  buffalo 
robes,  were  squatted  in  rows,  three  deep,  forming  a  semicircle 
round  three  sides  of  the  room.  A  single  glance  around  sufficed 
to  show  them  the  grim  and  dangerous  assembly  into  which  they 
had  intruded,  and  that  all  retreat  was  cut  off  by  the  mass  which 
Uoeked  up  the  entrance. 

The  chief  pointed  to  the  vacant  side  of  the  room  opposite  to 
ibe  door,  and  motioned  for  them  to  take  their  seats.  They  com- 
plied. A  dead  pause  ensued.  The  grim  warriors  around  sat  like 
■taines ;  each  muffled  in  his  robe,  with  his  fierce  eyes  bent  on  the 
intruders.     The  latter  felt  they  were  in  a  perilous  predicament. 

^  Keep  your  eyes  on  the  chief  while  I  am  addressing  him," 
paid  ITKensie  to  his  companions.  '^  Should  he^give  any  sign  to 
his  hand,  shoot  him,  and  make  for  the  door." 

M'Kenaie  advaneed,  and  offered  the  pipe  of  peace  to  the 
diiafy  bat  it  was  refused.     He  then  made  a  regular  speech, 
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espbdning  the  object  of  their  Tiait,  and  proposing  to  give  is 
exohADge  for  the  rifle  two  blankets,  an  axe,  some  beads  and 
tobacco. 

When  he  had  done,  the  chief  rose,  began  to  address  him  in  a 
low  Toice,  but  soon  become  loud  and  violent,  and  ended  by  work* 
ing  himself  up  into  a  furious  passion.  He  upbraided  the  white 
men  fur  their  sordid  conduct  in  passing  and  repassing  through 
their  neighborhood,  without  giving  them  a  blanket  or  any  other 
article  of  goods,  merely  because  they  had  no  furs  to  barter  in 
exchange ;  and  he  alluded,  with  menaces  of  vengeance,  to  the 
death  of  the  Indian  killed  by  the  whites  in  the  skirmish  at  the 
falls. 

Matters  were  verging  to  a  crisis.  It  was  evident  the  sur- 
rounding savages  were  only  waiting  a  signal  from  the  chief  to 
spring  upon  their  prey.  M'Kcnzie  and  his  companions  had 
gradually  risen  on  their  feet  during  the  speech,  and  had  brought 
their  rifles  to  a  horizontal  position,  the  barrels  resting  in  their 
left  hands ;  the  muule  of  M'Kensie's  piece  was  within  three  feet 
of  the  speaker's  heart  They  cocked  their  rifles ;  the  click  of  the 
locks  for  a  moment  suffused  the  dark  cheek  of  the  savage,  and 
there  was  a  pause.  They  coolly,  but  promptly,  advanced  to  the 
door  ;  the  Indians  fell  back  in  awe,  and  suffered  them  to  pass. 
The  sun  was  just  setting,  as  they  emerged  from  this  dangerous 
den.  They  took  the  precaution  to  keep  along  the  tops  of  the 
rocks  as  much  as  possible  on  their  way  back  to  the  canoe,  and 
reached  their  camp  in  safety,  congratulating  themselves  on  their 
escape,  and  feeling  no  desire  to  make  a  second  visit  to  the  grim 
warriors  of  Wish-ram. 

M'Koniie  and  his  party  resumed  their  journey  the  next 
morning.  At  some  distance  above  the  falls  of  the  Columbia, 
they  observed  two  bark  canoes,  filled  with  white  men,  ooming 
lown  the  river,  to  the  full  chant  of  a  set  of  Canadian  voya^ars 
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A  parley  ensued.  It  was  a  detachment  of  northwesters,  under 
the  command  of  Mr.  John  Ocorge  M'Tavish,  hound,  full  of  song 
and  spirit,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columhia,  to  await  the  arri?al  of 
the  Isaac  Todd. 

Mr.  M'Keniie  and  M'Tayish  came  to  a  halt,  and  landing, 
eneamped  together  for  the  night  The  vojageurs  of  either  party 
hailed  each  other  as  brothers,  and  old  *'  comrades,"  and  they 
mingled  together  as  if  united  hyoue  common  interest,  instead  of 
belonging  to  riyal  companies,  and  trading  under  hostile  flags. 

In  the  morning  they  proceeded  on  their  different  ways,  in  style 
corresponding  to  their  different  fortunes :  the  one  toiling  pain- 
fully against  the  stream,  the  other  sweeping  down  gayly  with  the 
current 

M'Keniie  arrived  safely  at  his  deserted  post  on  the  Shahaptan, 
but  found,  to  his  chagrin,  that  his  caches  had  been  discovered 
and  rifled  by  the  Indians.  Here  was  a  dilemma,  for,  on  the 
stolen  goods  he  had  depended  to  purchase  horses  of  the  Indians. 
He  sent  out  men  in  all  directions  to  endeavor  to  discover  the 
thieves,  and  dispatched  Mr.  Reed  to  the  posts  of  Messrs.  Clarke 
and  David  Stuart,  with  the  letters  of  Mr.  M'Dougal. 

The  resolution  announced  in  these  letters,  to  break  up  and 
depart  from  Astoria,  was  condemned  by  both  Clarke  and  Stuart. 
These  two  gentlemen  had  been  very  successful  at  their  posts, 
and  considered  it  rash  and  pusillanimous  to  abandon,  on  the  first 
difficulty,  an  enterprise  of  such  great  cost  and  ample  promise. 
They  made  no  arrangements,  therefore,  for  leaving  the  country, 
Hat  acted  with  a  riew  to  the  maintenance  of  their  new  and  pros- 
perous establishments. 

The  regular  time  approached,  when  the  partners  of  the  inte- 
rior poets  were  to  rendesvous  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wallah- Wallah, 
jn  their  way  to  Astoria,  with  the  peltries  they  had  collected 
Mr.  Clarke  aeoordingly  packed  all  his  furs  on  twenty-eight  horseS| 
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%Qd,  loaying  a  olerk  and  four  men  to  take  charge  of  the  pcwt 
departed  on  the  25th  of  May  with  the  residae  of  his  foroe. 

On  the  30th,  he  arrived  at  the  donflaenoe  of  the  Pavion  and 
Lewifl  EiverB,  where  he  had  left  his  barge  and  canoes,  in  the 
guardianship  of  the  old  Pierced-noae  chieftain.  That  dignitary 
had  acquitted  himself  more  fiuthfuUy  of  his  charge  than  Mr. 
Clarke  had  expected,  and  the  canoes  were  found  in  very  tolerable 
order.  Some  repairs  were  necessary,  and,  while  they  were 
making,  the  party  encamped  close  by  the  villaga  Having  had 
repeated  and  vexatious  prooft  of  the  pilfering  propensities  of 
this  tribe  during  his  former  visit,  Mr.  Clarke  ordered  that  a 
wary  eye  should  be  kept  upon  them. 

He  was  a  tall,  good-looking  man,  and  somewhat  given  to  pomp 
and  circumstance,  which  made  him  an  object  of  note  in  the  eyes 
of  the  wondering  savages.  He  was  stately,  too,  in  his  appoint- 
ments, and  had  a  silver  goblet  or  drinking  cup,  out  of  which  he 
would  drink  with  a  magnificent  air,  and  then  lock  it  up  in  a  large 
{^arde  vin^  which  accompanied  him  in  his  travels,  and  stood  in 
his  tent  This  goblet  had  originally  been  sent  as  a  present  from 
Mr.  Astor  to  Mr.  M'Kay,  the  partner  who  had  unfortunately 
been  blown  up  in  the  Tonquin.  As  it  reached  Astoria  after  the 
departure  of  that  gentleman,  it  had  remained  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Clarke. 

A  silver  goblet  was  too  glittering  a  priie  not  to  catch  the  eye 
of  a  Pierced-nose.  It  was  like  the  shining  tin  case  of  John  Beed. 
Such  a  wonder  had  never  been  seen  in  the  land  befbre.  The  In- 
dians talked  about  it  to  one  another.  They  marked  the  care  with 
which  it  was  deposited  in  the  garde  vin^  like  a  relic  in  its  shrine, 
and  concluded  that  it  must  be  a  '^  great  medicine."  That  night 
Mr.  Clarke  n^lected  to  lock  up  his  treasure ;  in  the  morning  the 
sacred  casket  was  open — the  precious  relic  gone  1 

Olarke  was  now  outrageous.    All  the  past  vexationa  that  he 
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bftd  fnieied  from  this  pilfering  oommnnitj  rose  to  mind,  tnd  lie 
threatened,  that,  anlees  the  goblet  was  promptly  returned,  he 
would  hang  the  thief  should  he  eventually  disoover  him.  The 
day  passed  away,  however,  without  the  restoration  of  the  cup. 
At  night  sentinels  were  secretly  posted  about  the  camp.  With 
all  their  vigilanoe,  a  Pieroed-nose  contrived  to  get  into  the  camp 
nnperceived,  and  to  load  himself  with  booty ;  it  was  only  on  his 
retreat  that  he  was  discovered  and  taken. 

At  daybreak  the  culprit  was  brought  to  trial,  and  promptly 
oonvicted.  He  stood  responsible  for  all  the  spoliations  of  the 
eamp,  the  precious  goblet  among  the  number,  and  Mr.  CUrke 
passed  sentence  of  death  upon  him! 

A  gibbet  was  accordingly  constructed  of  oars :  the  chief  of 
the  village  and  his  people  were  assembled,  and  the  culprit  was 
produced,  with  his  legs  and  arms  pinioned.  Clarke  then  made 
a  harangue.  He  reminded  the  tribe  of  the  benefits  he  had  be* 
stowed  upon  them  during  his  former  visits,  and  the  many  thefts 
and  other  misdeeds  which  he  had  overlooked.  The  prisoner, 
especially,  had  always  been  peculiarly  well  treated  by  the  white 
men,  but  had  repeatedly  been  guilty  of  pilfering.  He  was  to  be 
punished  for  his  own  misdeeds,  and  as  a  warning  to  his  tribe. 

The  Indians  now  gathered  round  Mr.  Clarke,  and  interceded 
for  the  culprit  They  were  willing  he  should  be  punished  se- 
verely, but  implored  that  his  life  might  be  spared.  The  compan- 
ions, too,  of  Mr.  Clarke,  considered  the  sentence  too  severe,  and 
advised  him  to  mitigate  it ;  but  he  was.  inexorable.  He  was  not 
naturally  a  stem  or  cruel  man ;  but  from  his  boyhood  he  had 
Eved  in  the  Indian  country  among  Indian  traders,  and  held  the 
life  of  a  savage  extremely  cheap.  He  was,  moreover,  a  firm  bo- 
Bever  in  the  doctrine  of  intimidation. 

Famham,  a  clerk,  a  tall  *'  Oreen  Mountain  boy "  from  Yer- 
BODt,  who  had  been  robbed  of  a  pistol,  acted  as  executioner 
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The  signal  was  given,  and  the  poor  Pieroed-nosc  remsiing  strag 
gling,  and  screaming,  in  the  most  frightful  manner,  was  lannehed 
into  eternity.  The  Indians  stood  roand  gating  in  silenee  and 
mute  awe,  but  made  no  attempt  to  oppose  the  exeoation,  nor  tea* 
tified  any  emotion  when  it  was  over.  They  looked  up  their  feet 
ings  within  their  bosoms  until  an  opportunity  should  arrive  to 
gratify  them  with  a  bloody  act  of  yengeanoe. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  needless  sererity  of  this  act,  its  im* 
policy  was  glaringly  obvious.  Mr.*  M'Lennan  and  three  men  were 
to  return  to  the  post  with  the  horses,  their  loads  having  been 
transferred  to  the  canoes.  They  would  have  to  pass  through  a 
tract  of  country  infested  by  this  tribe,  who  were  all  horsemen 
and  hard  riders,  and  might  pursue  them  to  take  vengeance  for 
the  death  of  their  comrada  McLennan,  however,  was  a  resolute 
fellow,  and  made  light  of  all  dangers.  He  and  hb  three  men 
were  present  at  the  execution,  and  set  off  as  soon  as  life  was  ex- 
tinct in  the  victim ;  but,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  their  com- 
rades, ^*  they  did  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  the  heels  of  their 
horses,  as  they  clattered  out  of  the  Pierced-nosed  country,"  and 
were  glad  to  find  themselves  in  safety  at  the  post 

Mr.  Clarke  and  his  party  embarked  about  the  same  time  in 
their  canoes,  and  early  on  the  following  day  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Wallah- Wallah,  where  they  found  Messrs.  Stuart  and 
M'Kenzie  awaiting  them ;  the  latter  having  recovered  part  of  the 
goods  stolen  from  his  cache.  Clarke  informed  them  of  the  signal 
punishment  he  had  inflicted  on  the  Pieroed-nose,  evidently  ex- 
pecting to  excite  their  admiration  by  such  a  hardy  act  of  justice, 
performed  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Indian  country,  but  was  mor> 
tified  at  finding  it  strongly  censured  as  inhuman,  unneoessary, 
and  likely  to  provoke  hostilities. 

The  parties  thus  united  formed  a  squadron  of  two  boats  and 
six  oanoes,  with  which  they  performed  their  voyage  in  safety  down 
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the  riyer,  and  alrrlved  at  Astoria  on  the  12th  of  Jane,  bringing 
with  them  a  valuable  stook  of  peltries. 

About  ten  days  previously,  the  brigade  which  had  been  quar> 
tered  on  the  banks  of  the  Wollamut,  had  arrived  with  numerous 
packs  of  beaver,  the  result  of  a  few  months'  sojourn  on  that 
river.  These  were  the  first  fruits  of  the  enterprise,  gathered  bj 
men  as  yet  mere  strangers  in  the  land ;  but  they  were  such  as  to 
give  substantial  grounds  for  sanguine  anticipations  of  profit, 
when  the  oountry  should  be  more  completely  explored,  and  the 
tntde  established. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

The  partners  found  Mr.  M'Dougal  in  all  :ho  bustlo  of  prepftra- 
Hon ;  having  about  nine  days  previously  announced  at  the  fiic- 
torj,  his  intention  of  breaking  up  the  establishment,  and  fixed 
upon  the  1st  of  July  for  the  time  of  departure.  Messrs.  Stuart 
and  Clarke  felt  highly  displeased  at  his  taking  so  precipitate  a 
step,  without  waiting  for  their  concurrence,  when  he  most  have 
known  that  their  arrival  could  not  be  far  distant 

Indeed,  the  whole  conduct  of  Mr.  M'Dougal  was  such  as  to 
awaken  strong  doubts  as  to  his  loyal  devotion  to  the  cause.  His 
old  sympathies  with  the  Northwest  Company  seemed  to  have 
revived.  He  had  received  M'Tavish  and  his  party  with  uncalled- 
for  hospitality,  as  though  they  were  friends  and  allies,  instead  of 
being  a  party  of  observation,  come  to  reconnoitre  the  state  of 
affairs  at  Astoria,  and  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  hostile  ship.  Had 
they  been  left  to  themselves,  they  would  have  been  starved  off 
for  want  of  provisions,  or  driven  away  by  the  Chinooks,  who  only 
wanted  a  signal  from  the  factory  to  treat  them  as  intruder^  and 
enemies.  M'Dougal,  on  the  contrary,  had  supplied  them  firom 
the  stores  of  the  garrison,  and  had  gained  them  the  favor  of  the 
[ndians,  by  treating  them  as  friends. 

Having  set  his  mind  fixedly  on  the  project  of  breaking  up 
the  establishment  at  Astoria,  in  the  current  year,  M'Dougal  was 
sorely  disappointed  at  finding  that  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Clarke 
had  omitted  to  comply  with  his  request  to  purchase  horses  and 
provisions  for  the  caravan  across  the  mountains.  It  was  now  too 
Ute  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  in  time  for  traversing  the 

■ntains  before  winter,  and  the  project  had  to  be  postpone! 
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In  the  meantime,  the  non-arrival  ot  the  annual  ship,  and  the 
apprehensions  entertained  of  the  loss  of  the  Beaver  and  of  Mr. 
Hont,  had  their  effect  upon  the  minds  of  Messrs.  Stuart  and 
Glarka  They  began  to  listen  to  the  desponding  representations 
of  M'Dougal,  seconded  bj  M'Kensie,  who  inveighed  against  their 
•itnation  as  desperate  and  forlorn  ;  left  to  shift  for  themselvesi 
or  perish  upon  a  barbarous  coast ;  neglected  by  those  who  sent 
them  there,  and  threatened  with  dangers  of  every  kind.  In  this 
way  they  were  brought  to  consent  to  the  plan  of  abandoning  the 
country  in  the  ensuing  year. 

About  this  time,  MTavish  applied  at  the  factory  to  purchase 
a  small  supply  of  goods  wherewith  to  trade  his  way  back  to  his 
post  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Columbia,  having  waited  in  vain 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Isaac  Todd.  His  request  brought  on  a 
consultation  among  the  partners.  M'Dougal  urged  that  it  should 
be  complied  with.  He  furthermore  proposed,  that  they  should 
give  up  to  M'Tavif  h,  for  a  proper  consideration,  the  post  on  the 
Spokan,  and  all  its  dependencies,  as  they  had  not  sufficient  goods 
on  hand  to  supply  that  post  .themselves,  and  to  keep  up  a  compe- 
tition with  the  Northwest  Company  in  the  trade  with  the  neigh- 
boring Indians.  This  last  representation  has  since  been  proved 
incorrect.  By  inventories,  it  appears  that  their  stock  in  hand  for 
the  supply  of  the  interior  posts,  was  superior  to  that  of  the  North- 
west Company ;  so  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  competition 

Through  the  influence  of  Messrs.  M'Dougal  and  M'Keniie, 
this  proposition  was  adopted,  and  was  promptly  accepted  by 
M'Tavish.  The  merchandise  sold  to  him,  amounted  to  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  dollars,  to  be  paid  for,  in  the  following 
spring,  in  horses,  or  in  any  other  manner  most  acceptable  to  the 
partners  at  that  period. 

This  agreement  being  concluded,  the  partners  formed  their 
idaos  foi  the  year  that  they  would  yet  have  to  pass  in  the  coun- 
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try.  Their  objects  were,  ehiefly,  preAcnt  sniMistenoe,  md  tlie 
purchase  of  horses  for  the  contemplated  joumej,  though  thoy 
were  likewise  to  collect  as  much  peltries  as  their  diminished 
means  would  command.  Accordingly,  it  was  arranged,  that 
David  Stuart  should  return  to  his  former  post  on  the  Oakina- 
gan,  and  Mr.  Clarke  should  make  his  sojourn  among  the  Flat- 
heads.  John  Reed,  the  sturdy  Hibernian,  was  to  undertake  the 
Snake  River  country,  accompanied  by  Pierre  Porion  and  Pierre 
Delaunay,  as  hunters,  and  Francis  Landry,  Jean  Baptiste  Tor 
ootte,  Andr^  la  Chapelle,  and  Gilles  le  Glero,  Canadian  royageiira. 

Astoria,  however,  was  the  post  about  which  they  felt  tiie 
(preatest  solicitude,  and  on  which  they  all  more  or  less  depended 
The  maintenance  of  this  in  safety  throughout  the  coming  year, 
was,  therefore,  their  grand  consideration.  Mr  M'Dougal  was  to 
continue  in  command  of  it,  with  a  party  of  forty  men.  They 
would  have  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  neighboring  savages  for 
their  subsistence.  These,  at  present,  were  friendly,  but  it  was  to 
be  feared  that,  when  they  should  discover  the  exigencies  of  the 
post,  and  its  real  weakness,  they  might  proceed  to  hostilities ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  might  cease  to  furnish  their  usual  supplies.  It  was 
important,  therefore,  to  render  the  place  as  independent  as  possi- 
ble, of  the  surrounding  tribes  for  its  support ;  and  it  was  accord* 
ingly  resolved  that  M'Kenzie,  with  four  hunters,  and  eight  com- 
mon men,  should  winter  in  the  abundant  oountry  of  Wollamut, 
from  whence  they  might  be  enabled  to  furnish  a  constant  supply 
of  provisions  to  Astoria. 

As  there  was  too  great  a  proportion  of  clerks  for  the  number 
of  privates  in  the  service,  the  engagements  of  three  of  them, 
Ross  Cox,  Ross,  and  M'Lennan,  were  surrendered  to  them,  and 
they  immediately  enrolled  themselves  in  the  service  of  the  North- 
west Company ;  glad,  no  doubt,  to  escape  from  what  they  eon- 
sidered  a  sinking  ship. 
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HftTing  Bui/de  all  these  arrangements,  the  four  partners,  on 
Qm  first  of  Jolj,  signed  a  formal  manifesto,  stating  the  alarming 
state  of  their  afiairs,  from  the  non-arrival  of  the  annual  ship,  and 
the  ahseDoe  and  apprehended  loss  of  the  Beaver,  their  want  of 
goods,  their  despair  of  reoeiving  any  farther  supply,  their  igno- 
rance of  the  ooast,  and  tbeir  disappointment  as  to  the  interioi 
trade,  which  they  pronoun^  unequal  to  the  expenses  incurred, 
and  inoompetcnt  to  stand  against  the  powerful  opposition  of  the 
Northwest  Gompany.  And  as  by  the  16th  article  of  the  com- 
pany's agreement,  they  were  authorized  to  abandon  this  under- 
taking, and  dissolve  the  concern,  if  before  the  period  of  five  years 
it  should  be  found  unprofitable,  they  now  formally  announced 
their  intention  to  do  so  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  of  the  ensuing 
year,  unless  in  the  interim  they  should  receive  the  necessary  sup- 
port and  supplies  from  Mr.  Astor,  or  the  stockholders,  with 
orders  to  continue. 

This  instrument,  accompanied  by  private  letters  of  similar 
import,  was  delivered  to  Mr.  M'Tavish,  who  departed  on  the 
5th  of  July.  He  engaged  to  forward  the  dispatches  to  Mr. 
Astor,  by  the  usual  winter  express  sent  overland  by  the  North- 
west Company. 

The  manifesto  was  signed  with  great  reluctance  by  Messrs. 
Clarke  and  D.  Stuart,  whose  experience  by  no  means  justified  the 
discouraging  account  given  in  it  of  the  internal  trade,  and  who 
considered  the  main  difficulties  of  exploring  an  unknown  and 
savage  country,  and  of  ascertaining  the  best  trading  and  trapping 
grounds,  in  a  great  measure  overcome.  They  were  overruled, 
however,  by  the  urgent  instances  of  M'Dougal  and  M'Kenzie. 
who,  having  resolved  upon  abandoning  the  enterprise,  were  de- 
sirous of  making  as  strong  a  case  as  possible  to  excuse  their 
oondiMi  to  Mr.  Astor  and  to  the  world 
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CHAPTER  LY. 

While  diffionlties  and  disaaten  had  been  gathering  abont  the 
in&nt  settlement  of  Astoria,  the  mind  of  its  projector  at  New 
York,  was  a  prey  to  great  anxiety.  The  ship  Lark,  dispatched 
by  him  with  supplies  for  the  establishihent,  sailed  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1813.  Within  a  fortnight  afterwards,  he  received  intelli- 
genoe  which  justified  all  his  apprehensions  of  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  British.  The  Northwest  Company  had  made  a 
second  memorial  to  that  government,  representing  Astoria  as  an 
American  establishment,  stating  the  vast  scope  of  its  contemplated 
operations,  magnifying  the  strength  of  its  fortifications,  and  ex* 
pressing  their  fears  that,  unless  CEushed  in  the  bud,  it  would 
efifect  the  downfall  of  their  trade. 

Influenced  by  these  representations,  the  British  government 
ordered  the  frigate  Phoebe  to  be  detached  as  a  convoy  for  the 
armed  ship,  Isaac  Todd,  which  was  ready  to  sail  with  men  and 
munitions  for  forming  a  new  establishment  They  were  to  pro- 
ceed together  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  capture  or  destroy 
whatever  American  fortress  they  should  find  there,  and  plant  the 
British  flag  on  its  ruins. 

Informed  of  these  movements,  Mr.  Astor  lost  no  time  in  ad- 
dressing a  second  letter  to  the  secretary  of  state,  communicating 
this  intelligence,  and  requesting  it  might  be  laid  before  the  pres- 
ident; as  no  notice,  however,  had  been  taken  of  his  previous 
letter,  he  contented  himself  with  this  simple  eommunicaUoni  and 
made  no  further  application  for  aid. 
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Awakened  now  to  the  danger  that  menaced  the  establishment 
at  Astoria,  and  aware  of  the  importance  of  protecting  this  foot- 
hold of  American  commerce  and  empire  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  the  government  determined  to  send  the  frigate  Adams, 
Captain  Crane,  upon  this  service.  On  hearing  of  this  determi* 
nation,  Mr.  Astor  immediately  proeeded  to  fit  out  a  ship  called 
the  Enterprise,  to  sail  in  company  with  the  Adams,  freighted  with 
additional  supplies  and  reinforcements  for  Astoria. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  while  in  the  midst  of  these  pre* 
parations,  Mr.  Astor  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  R.  Stuart,  dated 
St  Louis,  May  1st,  confirming  the  intelligence  already  received 
through  the  pubbc  newspapers,  of  his  safe  return,  and  of  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party  at  Astoria,  and  giving  the  most 
flattering  accounts  of  the  prosperity  of  the  enterprise. 

So  deep  had  been  the  anxiety  of  Mr.  Astor,  for  the  success  of 
this  great  object  of  his  ambition,  that  this  gleam  of  good  news 
was  almost  overpowering.  "  I  felt  ready,"  said  he,  "  to  &11  upon 
my  knees  in  a  transport  of  gratitude." 

At  the  same  time  he  heard  that  the  Beaver  had  made  good 
her  voyage  from  New- York  to  the  Columbia.  This  was  additional 
ground  of  hope  for  the  welfare  of  the  little  colony.  The  post 
being  thus  relieved  and  strengthened  with  an  American  at  its 
head,  and  a  ship  of  war  about  to  sail  for  its  protection,  the  pros- 
pect for  the  future  seemed  full  of  encouragement,  and  Mr.  Astor 
proceeded  with  fresh  vigor,  to  fit  out  his  merchant  ship. 

Unfortunately  for  Astoria,  this  bright  gleam  of  sunshine  was 
Boon  overclouded.  Just  as  the  Adams  had  received  her  comple- 
ment of  men,  and  the  two  vessels  were  ready  for  sea,  news  came 
from  Commodore  Chauncey,  commanding  on  Lake  Ontario,  that 
a  reinforcement  of  seamen  was  wanted  in  that  quarter.  The  de- 
mand was  urgent,  the  crew  of  the  Adams  was  immediately  trana- 
farred  to  that  service,  and  the  ship  was  laid  up. 
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TkiB  was  a  most  ill-timed  and  disconraging  blow,  bat  Mr 
Astor  would  not  yet  allow  himself  to  pause  in  his  undertaking. 
He  determined  to  send  the  Enterprise  to  sea  alone,  and  let  hor 
take  the  chance  of  making  her  unprotected  way  across  the  ocean. 
Just  at  this  time,  howeyer,  a  British  force  made  its  appearance  ofi 
the  Hook ;  and  the  port  of  New- York  was  effectually  blockaded. 
To  send  a  ship  to  sea  under  these  circumstances,  would  be  to 
expose  her  to  almost  certain  capture.  The  Enterprise,  was, 
therefore,  unloaded  and  dismantled,  and  Mr.  Astor  was  obliged 
to  comfort  himself  with  the  hope  that  the  Lark  might  reach 
Astoria  in  safety,  and  that  aided  by  her  supplies,  and  by  the  good 
management  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  associates,  the  little  colony 
might  be  able  to  maintain  itself  until  the  return  of  peace. 
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CHAPTER  L7I. 

Wk  have  hitherto  had  so  much  to  relate  of  a  gloomy  and  disas- 
trous nature,  that  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  momentary  relief  we  tfirn 
to  something  of  a  more  pleasing  complexion,  and  record  the  first, 
and  indeed  only  nuptials  in  high  life  that  took  place  in  the 
infiint  settlement  of  Astoria. 

H'Dougal,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  thousand 
projects,  and  of  great,  though  somewhat  irregular  ambition,  sud- 
denly conceived  the  idea  of  seeking  the  hand  of  one  of  the  native 
princesses,  a  daughter  of  the  one-eyed  potentate  Comcomly,  who 
held  sway  over  the  fishing  tribe  of  the  Chinooks,  and  had  long 
supplied  the  factory  with  smelts  and  sturgeons. 

Some  accounts  give  rather  a  romantic  origin  to  this  afiistir, 
tracing  it  to  the  stormy  night  when  M'Dougal,  in  the  course  of 
an  exploring  expedition,  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  royal  abode  of  Comcomly.  Then  and  there  he  was 
first  struck  with  the  charms  of  this  piscatory  princess,  as  she 
exerted  herself  to  entertain  her  father's  guest 

The  "journal  of  Astoria,"  however,  which  was  kept  under  his 
own  eye,  records  this  union  as  a  high  state  alliance,  and  groat 
stroke  of  policy.  The  fitiotory  had  to  depend,  in  a  great  measure^ 
on  the  Chinooks  for  provisions.  They  were  at  present  friendly,  but 
it  was  to  be  feared  they  would  prove  otherwise,  should  they  disco- 
ver the  weakness  and  the  exigencies  of  the  post,  and  the  intention 
(o  leave  the  country.  This  alliance,  therefore,  would  infallibly 
rivet  Gomcomly  to  the  interests  of  the  Astorians,  and  with  him 
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the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Chinooks.  .  Be  this  as  it  may,  and  it  ia 
hard  to  fathom  the  real  policy  of  gorernors  and  princes,  M*Doa 
gal  dispatched  two  of  the  clerks  as  ambassadors  extraordinary, 
to  wait  upon  the  one-eyed  chieftain,  and  make  overtures  for  the 
hand  of  his  daughter. 

The  Chinooks,  though  not  a  very  refined  nation,  have  notions 
of  matrimonial  arrangements  that  would  not  disgrace  the  most 
refined  sticklers  for  settlements  and  pin  money.  The  suitor 
repairs  not  to  the  bower  of  his  mistress,  but  to  her  father's 
lodge,  and  throws  down  a  present  at  his  feet.  His  wishes  are 
then  disclosed  by  some  discreet  friend  employed  by  him  for  the 
purpose.  If  the  suitor  and  his  present  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
the  father,  he  breaks  the  matter  to  his  daughter,  and  inquires 
into  the  state  of  her  inclinations.  Should  her  answer  be  favorable, 
the  suit  is  accepted,  and  the  lover  has  to  make  further  presents 
to  the  father,  of  horses,  canoes,  and  other  valuables,  according 
to  the  beauty  and  merits  of  the  bride;  looking  forward  to  a 
return  in  kind  whenever  they  shall  go  to  housekeeping. 

We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  shrewd- 
ness of  Comcomly ;  but  never  was  it  exerted  more  adroitly  than 
on  this  occasion.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  M'Dougal,  and 
pleased  with  the  idea  of  having  so  distingubhed  a  son*in-law; 
but  so  favorable  an  opportunity  of  benefiting  his  own  fortune 
was  not  likely  to  occur  a  second  time,  and  he  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  it  Accordingly,  the  negotiation  was  protracted 
with  true  diplomatic  skill.  Conference  after  conference  was  held 
with  the  two  ambassadors :  Comcomly  was  extravagant  in  hia 
tonus ;  rating  the  charms  of  his  daughter  at  the  highest  price, 
and  indeed  she  is  represented  as  having  one  of  the  flattest  and 
most  aristocratical  heads  in  the  tribe.  At  length  the  prelimina- 
ries were  all  happily  adjusted.  On  the  20th  of  July,  early  in  the 
afternoon  a  squadron  of  canoes  crossed  over  from  the  village  of 
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die  Ohinooks,  Learing  the  rojal  family  of  Comccmry,  and  all  hifl 
eoort 

That  worthy  saohem  landed  in  princely  state,  arrayed  in  a 
bright  blue  blanket  and  red  breech  clout,  with  an  extra  quantity 
of  paint  and  feathers,  attended  Ibj  a  train  of  half-naked  warrioifl 
and  nobles.  A  horse  was  in  waiting  to  receive  the  princess, 
who  was  mounted  behind  one  of  the  clerks,  and  thus  conveyed, 
ooy  but  compliant,  to  the  fortress.  Here  she  was  received  with 
devout,  though  decent  joy,  by  her  expecting  bridegroom. 

Her  bridal  adornments,  it  is  true,  at  first  caused  some  little 
dismay,  having  painted  and  anointed  herself  for  the  occasion 
according  to  the  Chinook  toilet ;  by  dint,  however,  of  copious 
ablutions,  she  was  freed  from  all  adventitious  tint  and  fragrance, 
and  entered  into  the  nuptial  state,  the  cleanest  princess  that  had 
ever  been  known,  of  the  somewhat  unctuous  tribe  of  the  Chinooks. 

From  that  time  forward,  Comcomly  was  a  daily  visitor  at  the 
fort,  and  was  admitted  into  the  most  intimate  councils  of  his  son- 
in-law.  He  took  an  interest  in  every  thing  that  was  going 
forward,  but  was  particularly  frequent  in  his  visits  to  the  black- 
smith's shop ;  tasking  the  labors  of  the  artificer  in  iron  for  every 
kind  of  weapon  and  implement  suited  to  the  savage  state, 
insomuch  that  the  necessary  business  of  the  factory  was  often 
postponed  to  attend  to  his  requisitions. 

The  honey-moon  had  scarce  passed  away,  and  M'Dougal  was 
seated  with  his  bride  in  the  fortress  of  Astoria,  when,  about  noon 
of  the  20th  of  August,  Oassacop,  the  son  of  Comcomly,  hurried 
into  his  presence  with  great  agitation,  and  announced  a  ship  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  news  produced  a  vast  sensation. 
Was  it  a  ship  of  peace  or  war  ?  Was  it  American  or  British? 
Was  it  the  Beaver  or  the  Isaac  Todd  ?  M'Dougal  hurried  to 
the  water  side,  threw  himself  into  a  boat,  and  ordered  the  hands 
to  pull  with  all  speed  for  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.    Those  in  the 
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fort  remained  watching  the  entrance  of  the  river,  anxiom  it 
know  whether  thej  were  to  prepare  for  greeting  a  friend  oi 
fighting  an  enemy.  At  length  the  ahip  was  descried  crossing 
the  bar,  and  bending  her  coarse  towards  Astoria.  Every  gaze 
was  fixed  upon  her  in  silent  temtiny,  until  the  American  flag 
was  recognised.  A  general  shout  was  the  first  expression  of  joyj 
and  next  a  salutation  was  thundered  from  the  cannon  of  the  fort 

The  vessel  came  to  anchor  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and  returned  the  salute.  The  boat  of  Mr.  M'Dougal  went  on 
board,  and  was  seen  returning  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  Asto- 
rians  watched  her  with  straining  eyes,  to  discover  who  were  on 
board,  but  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  evening  closed  in,  before 
she  was  sufficiently  near.  At  length  she  reached  the  land,  and 
Mr.  Hunt  stepped  on  shore.  He  was  hailed  as  one  risen  from 
the  dead,  and  his  return  was  a  signal  for  merriment  almost  equal 
to  that  which  prevailed  at  the  nuptiiils  of  M'DougaL 

We  must  now  explain  the  cause  of  this  gentleman's  long 
absence,  which  had  given  rise  to  such  gloomy  and  dispiriting 
snrmisos. 
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(JHAPTER  LYU. 

It  wQl  be  reooUeeted,  that  the  destination  of  the  Beaver,  when 
she  sailed  from  Aatoria  on  the  4th  of  Aagost  in  1812,  was  to 
prooeed  northwardly  along  the  ooast  to  Sheetka,  or  New  Arch- 
angel, there  to  dispose  of  that  part  of  her  cargo  intended  for 
the  supply  of  the  Rnssian  establishment  at  that  place,  and  then 
to  return  to  Astoria,  where  it  was  expected  she  would  arrive  in 
October. 

New  Archangel  is  situated  in  Norfolk  Sound,  lai  57o  2'  N., 
long.  1350  50^  W.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  different  col- 
onies of  the  Russian  Fur  Company,  and  the  common  rendesvous 
of  tilie  American  vessels  trading  along  the  coast 

The  Beaver  met  with  nothing  worthy  of  particular  mention 
in  her  voyage,  and  arrived  at  New  Archangel  on  the  19th  of 
August  The  place  at  that  time  was  the  residence  of  Count 
Baranhoff,  the  governor  of  the  different  colonies ;  a  rough,  rugged, 
hospitable,  hard-drinking  old  Russian ;  somewhat  of  a  soldier, 
somewhat  of  a  trader '  above  all,  a  boon  companion  of  the  old 
Toystering  school,  with  a  strong  cross  of  the  bear. 

Mr.  Hunt  found  this  hyperborean  veteran  ensconced  in  a  fort 
which  crested  the  whole  of  a  high  rocky  promontory.  It  mounted 
one  hundred  guns,  large  and  small,  and  was  impregnable  to  In- 
dian attack,  unaided  by  artillery.  Here  the  old  governor  lorded 
it  over  sixty  Russians,  who  formed  the  corps  of  the  trading  estab- 
lishment, besides  an  indefinite  number  of  Indian  hunters  of  the 
Kodiak  tribe,  who  were  continually  coming  and  going,  or  loung 

20^ 
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tug  and  loitering  about  the  fort  like  so  many  hounds  round  t 
sportsman's  hunting  quarters.  Though  a  loose  liver  among  his 
guo8ts,  the  governor  was  a  strict  disciplinarian  among  his  men : 
keeping  them  in  perfect  subjection,  and  having  seven  on  guard 
night  and  day. 

Beside  those  immediate  serfii  and  dependents  just  mentioned| 
the  old  Russian  potentate  exerted  a  considerable  sway  over  a 
numerous  and  irregular  class  of  maritime  traders,  who  looked  to 
him  for  aid  and  munitions,  and  through  whom  he  may  be  said  to 
have,  in  some  degree,  extended  his  power  along  the  whole  north- 
west coast  These  were  American  captains  of  vessels  engaged 
in  a  particular  department  of  trade.  One  of  these  captains 
would  come,  in  a  manner,  empty-handed  to  New  Archangel 
Hero  his  ship  would  be  furnished  with  about  fifty  canoes  and  a 
hundred  Kodiak  hunters,  and  fitted  out  with  provisions,  and 
every  thing  necessary  for  hunting  the  sea-otter  on  the  coast  of 
California,  where  the  Russians  have  another  establishment  The 
ship  would  ply  along  the  Califomian  coast  from  place  to  plaoe, 
dropping  parties  of  otter  hunters  in  their  canoes,  furnishing  them 
only  with  water,  and  leaving  them  to  depend  upon  their  own  dex- 
terity for  a  maintenance.  When  a  sufficient  cargo  was  ooUected, 
she  would  gather  up  her  canoes  and  hunters,  and  retiim  with 
them  to  Archangel;  where  the  captain  would  render  in  the 
returns  of  his  voyage,  and  receive  one-half  of  the  skins  ftr 
his  share. 

Over  these  coasting  captains,  as  we  have  hinted,  the  veteran 
governor  exerted  some  sort  of  sway,  but  it  was  of  a  peculiar  and 
characteristic  kind ;  it  was  the  tyranny  of  the  table.  They  were 
obliged  to  join  him  in  his  ''  prosnics  "  or  carousals,  and  to  drink 
"potations  pottle  deep."  His  carousals,  too,  were  not  of  the 
most  quiet  kind,  nor  were  his  potations  as  mild  as  nectar.  "  He 
IS  continually,"  said  Mr.  Hunt,  ''giving  entertainments  by  w»j 
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of  parade,  and  if  you  do  not  drink  raw  rum,  and  boiling  ponoh  as 
strong  as  sulphur,  he  will  insult  jou  as  soon  as  he  gets  drunk, 
which  is  ?erj  shortly  after  sitting  down  to  table." 

As  to  any  *^  temperanoe  captain  "  who  stood  fast  to  his  faith, 
and  refused  to  give  up  his  sobriety,  he  might  go  elsewhere  for  a 
market,  for  he  stood  no  chance  with  the  governor.  Rarely,  how- 
ever, did  any  cold-water  caitiff  of  the  kind  darken  the  door  of 
old  Baranhoff;  the  coasting  captains  knew  too  well  his  humor 
and  their  own  interests ;  they  joined  in  his  revels,  they  drank, 
and  sang,  and  whooped,  and  hiccuped,  until  they  all  got  '  half 
seas  over,"  and  then  affairs  went  on  swimmingly. 

An  awful  warning  to  all  "  fiinchers  "  occurred  shortly  before 
Mr.  Hunt's  arrival  A  young  naval  officer  had  recently  been 
sent  put  by  the  emperor  to  take  command  of  one  of  the  com- 
pany's vessels.  The  governor,  as  usual,  had  him  at  his  ''  pros- 
nios,"  and  plied  him  with  fiery  potations.  The  young  man  stood 
on  the  defensive  until  the  old  count's  ire  was  completely  kindled ; 
he  carried  his  point,  and  made  the  greenhorn  tipsy,  willy  nilly. 
In  proportion  as  they  grew  fuddled  they  grew  noisy,  they  quar- 
relled in  their  cups;  the  youngster  paid  old  Baranhoff  in  his 
own  coin  by  rating  him  soundly ;  in  reward  for  which,  when  sobei, 
he  was  taken  the  rounds  of  four  pickets,  and  received  seventy- 
nine  lashes,  taled  out  with  Russian  punctuality  of  punishment 

Such  was  the  old  grizzled  bear  with  whom  Mr.  Hunt  had  to 
do  his  business.  How  he  managed  to  cope  with  his  humor; 
whether  he  pledged  himself  in  raw  rum  and  blazing  punch,  and 
'^clinked  the  can "  with  him  as  they  made  their  bargains,  does  not 
appear  upon  record ;  we  must  infer,  however,  from  his  general 
observations  on  the  absolute  sway  of  this  hard-drinking  potentate, 
that  he  had  to  conform  to  the  customs  of  his  court,  and  that 
ihdr  business  transactions  presented  a  maudlin  miztuie  of  punch 
ind  peltiy. 
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The  greatest  annoyance  to  Mr.  Hant  however,  wis  the  delay 
to  which  he  was  subjected,  in  disposing  of  the  cargo  of  the  ship, 
and  getting  the  requisite  returns.  With  all  the  goremor's  dero- 
tions  to  the  bottle,  he  never  obfuscated  his  Acuities  suffioientl}' 
to  lose  sight  of  his  interest,  and  is  represented  by  Mr.  Hunt  as 
keen,  not  to  say  crafty,  at  a  bargain,  as  the  most  arrant  water 
drinker.  A  long  time  was  expended  negotiating  with  him,  and 
by  the  time  the  bargain  was  concluded,  the  month  of  October  had 
arrived.  To  add  to  the  delay  he  was  to  be  paid  for  his  cargo  in 
seal  skins.  Now  it  so  happened  that  there  was  none  of  this  kind 
of  peltry  at  the  fort  of  old  Baranhoff.  It  was  necessary,  there 
fore,  for  Mr.  Hunt  to  proceed  to  a  seal-catching  establishment, 
which  the  Russian  company  had  at  the  island  of  St  Paul  in  the 
sea  of  Kamschatka.  He  accordingly  set  sail  on  the  4th  of  .Octo- 
ber, after  having  spent  forty-five  days  at  New  Archangel,  boosing 
and  bargaining  with  its  roystering  commander,  and  right  glad 
was  he  to  escape  from  the  clutches  of  this  "^  old  man  of  the  sea." 

The  Beaver  arrived  at  St.  Paul's  on  the  31st  of  October;  by 
which  time,  according  to  arrangement,  he  ought  to  have  been  back 
at  Astoria.  The  island  of  St  Paul's  is  in  latitude  57^  N.,  longi- 
tude 170^  or  171^  W.  Its  shores,  in  certain  places,  and  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  are  covered  with  seals,  while  others  are  playing 
about  in  the  water.  Of  thede,  the  Russians  take  only  the  small 
ones,  from  seven  to  ten  months  old,  and  carefully*  adeot  the 
males,  giving  the  females  their  freedom,  that  the  breed  may 
not  be  diminished.  The  islanders,  however,  kill  the  large  ones 
for  provisions,  and  for  skins  wherewith  to  cover  their  canoes. 
They  drive  them  from  the  shore  over  the  rocks,  until  within  a 
short  distance  of  their  habitations,  where  they  kill  them.  By 
this  means,  they  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  carrying  the  skins, 
and  have  the  flesh  at  hand.  This  is  thrown  in  heaps,  and  when 
the  season  for  skinning  is  over,  they  take  out  the  entraila  and 
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make  one  heap  of  the  blubber.  This,  with  driftwood,  serves  for 
(bel,  for  the  isknd  is  entirely  destitute  of  trees.  They  make 
another  heap  of  the  flesh,  which,  with  the  eggs  of  sea-fowls,  pre- 
senred  in  oil,  an  occasional  sea-lion,  a  few  ducks  in  winter,  and 
pome  wild  roots,  compose  their  food. 

Mr.  Hunt  found  seven  Russians  at  the  island,  and  one 
hundred  hunters,  natives  of  Oonalaska,  with  their  families. 
They  lived  in  cabins  that  looked  like  canoes ;  being,  for  the  most 
part  formed  of  the  jaw-bone  of  a  whale,  put  up  as  rafters,  across 
which  were  laid  pieces  of  drift-wuod  covered  over  with  long 
grass,  the  skins  of  large  sea  animals,  and  eailh;  so  as  to  be 
quite  comfortable,  in  despite  of  the  rigors  of  the  climate ;  though 
we  are  told  they  had  as  ancient  and  fish-like  an  odor,  '<  as  had 
the  quarters  of  Jonah,  when  he  lodged  within  the  whale." 

In  one  of  these  odoriferous  mansions,  Mr.  Hunt  occasionally 
took  up  his  abode,  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  hasten  the  loading 
of  the  ship.  The  operation,  however,  was  somewhat  slow,  for  it 
was  necessary  to  overhaul  and  inspect  every  pack  to  prevent 
imposition,  and  the  peltries  had  then  to  be  conveyed  in  largo 
boats,  made  of  skins,  to  the  ship,  which  was  some  little  distance 
from  the  shore,  standing  off  and  on. 

One  night,  while  Mr.  Hunt  was  on  shore,  with  some  others 
of  the  crew,  there  rose  a  terrible  gale.  When  the  day  broke,  the 
ship  was  ifot  to  be  seen.  He  watched  for  her  with  anxious  eyes 
until  night,  but  in  vain.  Day  after  day  of  boisterous  storms, 
and  howling  wintry  weather,  were  passed  in  watchfulness  and 
solicitude.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  dark  and  angry  sea, 
and  a  scowling  northern  sky  ;  and  at  night  he  retired  within  the 
jaws  of  the  whale,  and  nestled  disconsolately  among  seal  skins. 

At  length,  on  the  13th  of  November,  the  Beaver  made  her 
appearance ;  much  the  worse  for  the  stormy  conflicts,  she  had 
toalaiiied  in  those  hyperborean  seas.     She  had  been  obliged  to 
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oarr^  a  press  of  sail  in  heayy  gales,  to  be  ab.e  to  hold  her  gnnuid, 
and  had  consequently  sustained  great  damage  in  her  canvas  and 
rigging.  Mr.  Hunt  lost  no  time  in  hurrying  the  residue  of  the 
cargo  on  board  of  her ;  then,  bidding  adieu  to  his  seal-fishing 
friends,  and  his  whalebone  habitation,  he  put  forth  onoe  moie 
to  sea. 

He  was  now  for  making  the  best  of  his  way  to  Astoria,  and 
fortunate  would  it  have  been  for  the  interests  of  that  place,  and 
the  iuterestb  of  Mr.  Astor,  had  he  done  so ;  but,  unluckily,  a 
perplexing  question  rose  in  his  mind.  The  saib  and  rigging  of 
the  Beaver  had  been  much  rent  and  shattered  in  the  late  storm ; 
would  she  be  able  to  stand  the  hard  gales  to  be  expected  in 
making  Columbia  River  at  this  season  7  Was  it  prudent,  also,  at 
this  boisterous  time  of  the  year  to  risk  the  valuable  cargo  which 
she  now  had  on  board,  by  crossing  and  recrossing  the  dangerous 
bar  of  that  river?  These  doubts  were  probably  suggested  or 
cuforccd  by  Captain  Sowle,  who,  it  has  already  been  seen,  was  an 
over-cautious,  or  rather,  a  timid  seaman,  and  they  may  have  had 
some  weight  with  Mr.  Hunt ;  but  there  were  other  considerations, 
which  more  strongly  swayed  his  mind.  The  lateness  of  the 
season,  and  the  unforeseen  delays  the  ship  had  encountered  at 
New  Archangel,  and  by  being  obliged  to  proceed  to  St  Paul's, 
had  put  her  so  much  back  in  her  calculated  time,  that  there  was 
a  risk  of  her  arriving  so  late  at  Canton,  as  to  come  to  a  bad 
market,  both  for  the  sale  of  her  peltries,  and  the  purchase  of  a 
return  cargo.  He  considered  it  to  the  interest  of  the  company 
therefore,  that  he  should  proceed  at  once  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands ;  there  wait  the  arrival  of  the  annual  vessel  from  New- 
ITork,  take  passage  in  her  to  Astoria,  and  suffer  the  Beaver  to 
continue  on  to  Canton. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  urged  to  the  other  course  by  his 
engagements ;  by  the  plan  of  the  voyage  marked  oat  ftr  iht 
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BeaTer,  by-Mr.  Astor ;  bj  his  inolination,  and  the  posRihility  that 
the  establishment  might  need  his  presence,  and  by  the  recolleo- 
tion  that  there  must  already  be  a  large  amount  of  peltries  col- 
lected at  Astoria,  and  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  Beaver,  to 
oonyey  thorn  to  market 

These  conflicting  questions  perplexed  and  agitated  his  mind 
and  gave  rise  to  much  anxious  reflection,  for  he  was  a  conscien- 
tious man  that  seems  ever  to  have  aimed  at  a  faithful  discharge 
of  his  duties,  and  to  have  had  the  interests  of  his  employers 
earnestly  at  heart  His  decision  in  the  present  instance  was  in- 
judicious, and  proved  unfortunate.  It  was,  to  bear  away  for  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  He  persuaded  himself  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  neoeisity,  and  that  the  distressed  condition  of  the  ship  left 
him  no  other  alternative ;  but  we  rather  suspect  he  was  so  per- 
suaded by  the  representations  of  the  timid  captain.  They 
accordingly  stood  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  arrived  at  Woahoo, 
where  the  ship  underwent  the  necessary  repairs,  and  again  put 
to  sea  on  the  1st  of  January,  1813 ;  leaving  Mr.  Hunt  on  the 
island. 

We  will  follow  the  Beaver  to  Canton,  as  her  fortunes,  in  some 
measure,  exemplify  the  evil  of  commanders  of  ships  acting  con- 
trary to  orders ;  and  as  they  form  a  part  of  the  tissue  of  cross 
purposes  that  marred  the  great  commercial  enterprise  we  have 
undertaken  to  record 

The  Beaver  arrived  safe  at  Canton,  where  Captain  Sowle 
found  the  letter  of  Mr.  Astor,  giving  him  information  of  the  war 
and  directing  him  to  convey  the  intelligence  to  Astoria.  He 
wrote  a'  reply,  dictated  either  by  timidity  or  obstinacy,  in  which 
ho  declined  complying  with  the  orders  of  Mr.  Astor,  but  said 
4e  would  wait  for  the  return  of  peace,  and  then  come  home.  The 
other i>roceedings  of  Captain  Sowle  were  equally  wrong-headed 
tnd  unlucky.     He  was  offered  one  hundred  and  flfty  thousand 
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dolkn  for  the  far  he  had  Uken  on  botrd  ti  8i  Pttml't.  The 
goodB  for  which  it  had  heen  procured,  cost  but  twonty-fire  thou- 
sand dollars  in  New- York.  Had  he  accepted  this  offer,  and  re 
invested  the  amount  in  nankeens,  which  at  that  time,  in  oonse- 
quence  of  the  interruption  to  commerce  by  the  war,  were  ml 
two-thirds  of  their  usual  price,  the  whole  would  have  brought 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  New- York.  It  is  true,  the 
war  would  have  rendered  it  unsafe  to  attempt  the  homeward 
voyage,  but  he  might  have  put  the  goods  in  store  at  GantoUi 
until  after  the  peace,  and  have  sailed  without  risk  of  capture  to 
Astoria ;  bringing  to  the  partners  at  that  place  tidings  of  the 
great  profits  realized  on  the  outward  cargo,  and  the  still  greater 
to  be  expected  from  the  returns.  The  news  of  such  a  brilliant 
commencement  to  their  undertaking  would  have  counterbalanced 
the  gloomy  tidings  of  the  war  ;  it  would  have  infused  new  spirit 
into  them  all,  and  given  them  courage  and  constancy  to  persevere 
in  the  enterprise.  Captain  Sowle,  however,  refused  the  offer  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  stood  wavering  and 
chaffering  for  higher  terms.  The  furs  began  to  fall  in  value ; 
this  only  increased  his  irresolution ;  they  sunk  so  much  that  he 
feared  to  sell  at  all ;  he  borrowed  money  on  Mr.  Aster's  account 
at  an  intereb*t  of  eighteen  per  cent,  and  laid  up  his  ship  to  await 
the  return  of  peace. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Hunt  soon  saw  reason  to  repent  the 
resolution  he  had  adopted  in  altering  the  destination  of  the  ship 
His  stay  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  was  prolonged  far  beyond  all 
expectation.  He  looked  in  vain  for  the  annual  ship  in  the  spring. 
Month  after  month  passed  by,  and  still  she  did  not  make  her  ap- 
pearance. He,  too,  proved  the  danger  of  departing  from  orders. 
Had  he  returned  from  St.  Paulas  to  Astoria,  all  the  anxiety  and 
despondency  about  his  fate,  and  about  the  whole  course  of  the 
undertaking,  would  have  been  obviated.    The  Beaver  would  haTQ 
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reoenrad  the  furs  oolleoted  at  the  factory,  and  taken  them  to  Can- 
ton, and  great  gains,  instead  of  great  losses,  would  have  heen  the 
result.  The  greatest  blunder,  however,  was  that  committed  by 
Captain  Sowla 

At  length,  about  the  20th  of  June,  the  ship  Albatross,  Cap- 
tain Smith,  arrived  from  China,  and  brought  the  first  tidings  of 
the  war  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Mr.  Hunt  was  no  longer  in 
doubt  and  perplexity  as  to  the  reason  of  the  non-appearance  of 
the  annual  ship.  His  first  thoughts  were  for  the  welfare  of 
Astoria,  and,  concluding  that  the  inhabitants  would  probably  be 
in  want  of  provisions,  he  chartered  the  Albatross  for  two  thou- 
sand  dollars,  to  land  him,  with  some  supplies,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  where  he  arrived,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  20th  of  Au- 
goat)  after  a  years'  seafaring  that  might  have  furnished  a  chapter 
in  the  wanderings  of  Sindbad. 
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CHAPTER  LVm. 

Ma  Hurt  was  overwhelmed  with  surprise  when  he  learnt  the 
resolution  taken  by  the  partners  to  abandon  Astoria.  He  soon 
found,  however,  that  matters  had  gone  too  fitr,  and  the  minds  of 
his  colleagues  had  beoome  too  firmly  bent  upon  the  measare,  to 
render  any  opposition  of  aviuL  He  was  beset,  too,  with  the  same 
disparaging  accounts  of  the  interior  trade,  and  of  the  whole  eoii- 
cems  and  prospects  of  the  company  that  had  been  rendered  to 
Mr.  Astor.  His  own  experience  had  been  full  of  perplexities 
and  discouragements.  He  had  a  conscientious  anxiety  for  the 
interests  of  Mr.  Astor,  and,  not  comprehending  the  extended 
views  of  that  gentleman,  and  his  habit  of  operating  with  great 
amounts,  he  had  from  the  first  been  daunted  by  the  enormooi 
expenses  required,  and  had  become  disheartened  by  the  subse- 
quent losses  sustained,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  ruinous  in 
their  magnitude.  By  degrees,  therefore,  he  was  brought  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  step  taken  by  his  colleagues,  as  perhaps  advisable  io 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  ;  his  only  care  was  to  wind  up  the  busi- 
ness with  as  little  further  loss  as  possible  to  Mr.  Astor. 

A  large  stock  of  valuable  furs  was  collected  at  the  footory, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  get  to  a  market  There  were  twenty- 
five  Sandwich  Islanders  also  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  whom 
they  were  bound  by  express  agreement  to  restore  to  their  native 
country.    For  these  purposes  a  ship  was  necessary. 

The  Albatross  was  bound  to  the  Marquesas,  and  thenoe  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Hunt  shoold 
sail  in  her  in  quest  of  a  vessel,  and  should  return,  if  pooaible,  I9 
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ilH)  Ist  of  JaDuarj,  bringing  with  him  a  supply  of  provisionB. 
Should  any  thing  occur,  however,  to  prevent  ais  return,  an 
arrangement  was  to  be  proposed  to  Mr.  M'Tavish,  to  transfer 
iueh  of  the  men  as  were  so  disposed,  from  the  service  of  the 
American  Fur  Company  into  that  of  the  Northwest,  the  latter 
becoming  responsible  for  the  wages  due  them,  on  receiving  an 
equivalent  in  goods  from  the  storehouse  of  the  factory.  As  a 
means  of  facilitating  the  dispatch  of  business,  Mr.  M'Dougal 
proposed,  that  in  case  Mr.  Hunt  should  not  return,  the  whole 
arrangement  with  Mr.  M'Tavish  should  be  left  solely  to  him. 
This  was  assented  to ;  the  contingency  being  considered  possible, 
but  not  probable. 

It  is  proper  to  note,  that,  on  the  first  announcement  by  Mr. 
M'Dougal  of  his  intention  to  break  up  the  establishment,  three 
of  the  clerks,  British  subjects,  had,  with  his  consent,  passed  into 
the  service  of  the  Northwest  Company,  and  departed  with  Mr. 
M'Tavish  for  his  post  in  the  interior. 

Having  arranged  all  these  matters  during  a  sojourn  of  six 
days  at  Astoria,  Mr.  Hunt  set  sail  in  the  Albatross  on  the  26th 
of  August,  and  arrived  without  accident  at  the  Marquesas.  He 
Lad  not  been  there  long,  when  Porter  arrived  in  the  frigate 
Essex,  bringing  in  a  number  of  stout  London  whalers  as  prizes, 
having  made  a  sweeping  cruise  in  the  Pacific.  From  Commodore 
Porter  he  received  the  alarming  intelligence  that  the  British 
frigate  Phoebe,  with  a  storeship,  mounted  with  battering  pieces, 
calculated  to  attack  forts,  had  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro,  where  she 
had  been  joined  by  the  sloops  of  war  Cherub  and  Racoon,  and 
that  they  had  all  sailed  in  company  on  the  6th  of  July  for  the 
Pacific,  bound,  as  it  was  supposed,  to  Columbia  River. 

Here,  then,  was  the  death-warrant  of  unfortunate  Astorial 
The  anxious  mind  of  Mr.  Hunt  was  in  greater  perplexity  than 
ever.     He  had  \  een  eager  to  extricate  the  property  of  Mr.  Astor 
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from  a  fidling  oonoern  with  as  little  loss  as  possible ;  tliere  wai 
now  danger  that  the  whole  would  be  swallowed  up.  How  was  it 
to  be  snatched  from  the  gulf  7  It  was  impossible  to  eharter  a 
ship  for  the  purpose,  now  that  a  British  squadron  was  on  its  maj 
to  the  river.  He  applied  to  purchase  one  of  the  whale  ships 
brought  in  by  Commodore  Porter.  The  commodore  demanded 
twenty-fiye  thousand  dollars  for  her.  The  price  appeared  exor- 
bitant, and  no  bargain  could  be  made.  Mr.  Hunt  then  urged 
the  commodore  to  fit  out  one  of  his  prises,  and  send  her  to 
Astoria,  to  bring  off  the  property  and  part  of  the  people,  but  ho 
declined,  ^'  from  want  of  authority.''  He  assured  Mr.  Hunt,  how* 
ever,  that  he  would  endeavor  to  fall  in  with  the  enemy,  or,  should 
he  hear  of  their  having  certainly  gone  to  the  Columbia,  he  would 
either  follow  or  anticipate  them,  should  his  circumstances  wai^ 
rant  such  a  step. 

In  this  tantalizing  state  of  suspense,  Mr.  Hunt  was  detained 
at  the  Marquesas  until  November  23d,  when  he  proceeded  in  the 
Albatross  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  still  cherished  a  faint 
hope  that,  notwithstanding  the  war,  and  all  other  discouraging 
circumstances,  the  annual  ship  might  have  been  sent  by  Mr. 
Astor,  and  might  have  touched  at  the  islands,  and  proceeded  to 
the  Columbia.  He  knew  the  pride  and  interest  taken  by  that 
gentleman  in  hb  great  enterprise,  and  that  he  would  not  be 
deterred  by  dangers  and  difficulties  from  prosecuting  it ;  muoh 
less  would  he  leave  the  infant  establishment  without  suooor  and 
support  in  the  time  of  trouble.  In  this,  we  have  seen,  he  did 
but  justice  to  Mr^  Astor ;  and  we  must  now  turn  to  notice  the 
cause  of  the  non-arrival  of  the  vessel  which  he  had  dispatched 
with  reinforcements  and  supplier    Her  voyage  forms  another 

0 

chapter  of  accidents  in  this  eventful  story. 

The4[«ark  sailed  from  New-York  on  the  6th  of  March,  ISIS, 
and  proceeded  prosperously  on  her  voyage,  unUI  witbin  a  ftw 
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degreefl  of  the  Sandwich  Isknds.  Here  a  gale  sprang  up  that 
soon  blew  with  tremendous  violence.  The  lark  was  a  stanch  and 
noble  ship,  and  for  a  time  buffeted  bravely  with  the  storm.  Cn- 
luckily,  however,  she  "  broached'  to/'  and  was  struck  by  a  heavy 
sea,  that  hove  her  on  her  beam-ends.  The  helm,  too,  was  knocked 
to  leeward,  all  command  of  the  vessel  was  lost,  and  another  moun 
tain  wave  completely  overset  her.  Orders  were  givcL  to  cut 
away  the  masts.  In  the  hurry  and  confusion,  the  boats  also  were 
unfortunately  cut  adrift.  The  wreck  then  righted,  but  was  a 
mere  hulk,  full  of  water,  with  a  heavy  sea  washing  over  it,  and 
all  the  hatches  off.  On  mustering  the  crew,  one  man  was  missing, 
who  was  disoovered  below  in  the  forecastle,  drowned. 

In  cutting  away  the  masts,  it  had  been  utterly  impossible  to 
observe  the  necessary  precaution  of  commencing  with  the  lee  rig* 
ging,  that  being,  from  the  position  of  the  ship,  completely  under 
water.  The  masts  and  spars,  therefore,  being  linked  to  the  wreck 
by  the  shrouds  and  rigging,  remained  alongside  for  four  days. 
During  all  this  time  the  ship  lay  rolling  in  the  trough  of  the  sea, 
the  heavy  surges  breaking  over  her,  and  the  spars  heaving  and 
banging  to  and  fro,  bruising  the  half-drowned  sailors  that  clung 
to  the  bowsprit  and  the  stumps  of  the  masts.  The  sufferings  of 
these  poor  fellows  wore  intolerable.  They  stood  to  their  waists 
in  water,  in  imminent  peril  of  being  washed  off  by  every  surge. 
In  this  position  they  dared  not  sleep,  lest  they  should  let  go  their 
hold  and  be  swept  away.  The  only  dry  place  on  the  wreck  was 
the  bowsprit  Here  they  took  turns  to  be  tied  on,  for  half  an 
hour  at  a  time,  and  in  this  way  gained  short  snatches  of  sleep. 

On  the  14th,  the  first  mate  died  at  his  post,  and  was  swept  ofi 
bj  the  surges.  On  the  ITtli,  two  seamen,  &int  and  exhausted, 
were  washed  overboard.  The  next  wave  threw  their  bodies  back 
ftpon  the  deck,  where  they  remained,  swashing  backward  and  for 
wmrd,  ghastly  objects  to  the  almost  perishing  survivors.     Bir. 
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Ogden,  the  Buperoargo,  who  was  at  the  bowsprit,  called  to  tn6 
men  nearest  to  the  bodies,  to  fasten  them  to  the  wreck  ;  as  a  last 
horrible  resource  in  case  of  being  driven  to  extremity  by  famine  f 

On  the  17th  the  gale  gradually  subsided,  and  the  sea  became 
calm.  The  sailors  now  crawled  feebly  about  the  wreck,  and  be- 
gan to  relieve  it  from  the  main  incumbrances.  The  spars  were 
cleared  away,  the  anchors  and  guns  heaved  overboard  ;  the  sprit- 
sail  yard  was  rigged  for  a  jurymast,  and  a  mixien  topsail  set  upon 
it  A  sort  of  stage  was  made  of  a  few  broken  spars,  on  which 
the  crew  were  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  as  to  be 
enabled  to  keep  themselves  dry,  and  to  sleep  comfortably.  Still 
their  sufferings  from  hunger  and  thirst  were  great ;  but  there 
was  a  Sandwich  Islander  on  board,  an  expert  swimmer,  who  found 
his  way  into  the  cabin,  and  occasionally  brought  up  a  few  bottles 
of  wine  and  porter,  and  at  length  got  into  the  run,  and  secured 
a  quarter  cask  of  wine.  A  little  raw  pork  was  likewise  procured, 
and  dealt  out  with  a  sparing  hand.  The  horrors  of  their  situa- 
tion  were  increased  by  the  sight  of  numerous  sharks  prowling 
about  the  wreck,  as  if  waiting  for  their  prey.  On  the  24th,  the 
cook,  a  black  man,  died,  and  was  cast  into  the  sea,  when  he  was 
instantly  seized  on  by  these  ravenous  monsters. 

They  had  been  several  days  making  slow  headway  under 
their  scanty  sail,  when,  on  the  25th,  they  came  in  sight  of  land. 
U  was  about  fifteen  leagues  distant,  and  they  remained  two  or 
three  days  drifting  along  in  sight  of  it.  On  the  28th,  they 
descried,  to  their  great  transport,  a  canoe  approaching,  managed 
by  natives.  They  came  alongside,  and  brought  a  most  welocnna 
supply  of  potatoes.  They  informed  them  that  the  land  they  had 
made  was  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The 'second  mate  and 
one  of  the  seamen  went  on  shore  in  the  canoe  for  water  and  pro- 
visions, and  to  procure  aid  from  the  islanderSi  in  towing  the 
wreck  inlo  a  harbor. 
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Ndiiher  of  the  men  returned,  nor  was  any  aflsistanoe  Bent 
from  shore.  The  next  day,  ten  or  twelve  canoes  came  alongside, 
bnt  roamed  round  the  wreck  like  so  many  sharks,  and  would 
render  no  aid  in  towing  her  to  land. 

The  sea  continued  to  break  over  the  vessel  with  such  violence, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  stand  at  the  helm  without  the  assistance 
of  lashings.  The  crew  were  now  so  worn  down  by  famine  and 
thirst,  that  the  captain  saw  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
withstand  the  breaking  of  the  sea,  when  the  ship  should  ground ; 
ne  deemed  the  only  chance  for  their  lives,  therefore,  was  to  get 
to  land  in  the  canoes,  and  stand  ready  to  receive  and  protect  the 
wreck  when  she  should  drift  to  shore.  Accordingly,  they  all  got 
safe  to  land,  but  had  scarcely  touched  the  beach  when  they  were 
surrounded  by  the  natives,  who  stripped  them  almost  naked. 
The  name  of  this  inhospitable  island  was  Tahoorowa. 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  the  wreck  came  drifting  to  the 
strand,  with  the  surf  thundering  around  her,  and  shortly  after- 
wards bilged.  On  the  following  morning,  numerous  casks  of 
provisions  floated  on  shore.  The  natives  staved  them  for  the 
sake  of  the  iron  hoops,  but  would  not  allow  the  crew  to  help 
themselves  to  the  contents,  or  to  go  on  board  of  the  wreck. 

As  the  crew  were  in  want  of  every  thing,  and  as  it  might  be 
a  long  time  before  any  opportunity  occurred  for  them  to  get 
away  from  these  islands,  Mr.  Ogden,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  a 
chance,  made  his  way  to  the  island  of  Owyhee,  and  endeavored 
to  make  some  arrangement  with  the  king  for  the  relief  of  his 
eompanions  in  misfortune. 

The  illustrious  Tamaahmaah,  as  we  have  shown  on  a  former 
oooasion,  was  a  shrewd  bargainer,  and  in  the  present  instance 
proved  himself  an  experienced  wrecker.  His  negotiations  with 
IFDougal,  and  the  other  <'Eris  of  the  great  American  Fur 
Company,"  had  but  little  effect  on  present  circumstances,  and  he 
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proceeded  to  avul  Limsolf  of  tlioir  mufortunea.  He  ngneH  b 
foTDiali  the  orew  with  provisions  duriog  their  sta;  tn  his  t«rrio 
ries,  &n<l  to  return  to  them  all  their  clothing  tLat  could  be  founrl, 
but  lie  stipulated  that  the  wreck  should  be  abiindoued  to  IiIdi  n5 
u  w»if  oast  by  fortune  on  his  shores.  With  ihoee  conditions  Mr. 
Ogdeu  was  faiu  to  couiplj.  Upon  tins  the  great  Tamaabuiaali 
deputed  his  favorite,  John  Young,  the  tarpawUu  goromor  ui 
Ovyhee,  to  proceed  with  a  number  of  the  royal  guards,  and  tako 
jioescssion  of  the  irrcck  on  behalf  of  the  orown.  This  was  done 
Bccordingly,  and  the  property  and  crew  were  removed  to  Owyhee. 
The  royal  bounty  appears  to  have  been  but  scanty  iu  its  dispen- 
iatious.  The  crew  fared  but  meagerly ;  though,  on  reading  the 
journal  of  the  voyage,  it  is  siogular  tu  find  theni,  after  nil  the 
hudsbijis  they  had  suffered,  so  seusitivo  about  petty  iuoonve- 
nienoes,  as  to  eiolaim  against  the  kiug  as  a  "eavsge  monster," 
for  roliislDg  theui  a  "  pot  to  cook  in,"  and  denying  Mr.  Ogdei 
use  of  a  knife  and  fork  which  had  been  saved  from  the  wreck,  f 

Such  was  the  unfortunate  catastrophe  of  the  Lark  ; 
reached  her  destination  in  safety,  affairs  at  Astoria  oiight  I 
taken  a  different  course.     A  strange  fatality  seems  to  have  at- 
tended all  the  expeditions  by  soa,  nor  wore  those  by  laiid  niuok 
less  disastrous. 

Captain  Northrop  was  still  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  o 
oeniber  20th,  when   Mr.  Hiiot  arrived.     The  latter  i 
purchased,  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  a  brig  called  the  Podler,  I 
9ut  Captain  Northrop  in  command  of  her.     They  set  wul  for 
Astoria  on  the  2'2d  January,  intending  to  remove  the  property  frooi 
thcnoo  as  speedily  as  poasiMe  to  the  Russian  scttteoitinta  on  i 
nortliwest  coast,  to  prevont  it  from  falling  into  th«  hands  of  II 
Rritish.    Such  were  the  urden-  of  Mr.  Aslor.  sent  out  by  tha  I> 

We  will  now  leave  Mr  Hunt  on  his  voyage,  and  return  taM 
vhit  has  taken  place  at  Aatoiia  duTui£  Lia  abseuoft. 


lentb^ 

t  Inr^" 
ivo  at- 
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CHAPTER  LDL 

Om  ike  2d  of  October,  about  five  weeks  after  Mr.  Hunt  had  nailed 
in  the  Albatross  from  Astoria,  Mr.  M'Kenzie  set  off  with  two 
canoes,  and  twelve  men,  for  the  posts  of  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Clarke, 
to  apprise  them  of  the  new  arrangements  determined  upon  in 
the  recent  conference  of  the  partners  at  the  factory. 

He  had  not  ascended  the  river  a  hundred  miles,  when  he  met 
a  squadron  of  ten  canoes,  sweeping  merrily  down  under  British 
colors,  the  Canadian  oarsmen,  as  usual,  in  full  song. 

It  was  an  armament  fitted  out  by  M'Tavish,  who  had  with 
him  Mr.  J.  Stuart,  another  partner  of  the  Northwest  Company, 
tc^ether  with  some  clerks,  and  sixty-eight  men — seventy-five  souls 
in  alL  They  had  heard  of  the  frigate  Phoebe  and  the  Isaac  Todd 
being  on  the  high  seas,  and  were  on  their  way  down  to  await  their 
arrival  In  one  of  the  canoes  Mr.  Clarke  came  passenger,  the 
alaiming  intelligence  having  brought  him  down  from  hid  post  on 
the  Spokan.  Mr.  M'Kenzie  immediately  determined  to  return 
with  him  to  Astoria,  and,  veering  about,  the  two  parties  encamped 
together  for  the  night  The  leaders,  of  course,  observed  a  due 
docorum :  but  some  of  the  subalterns  could  not  restrain  their 
ehuckling  exultation,  boasting  that  they  would  soon  plant  the 
British  standard  on  the  walb  of  Astoria,  and  drive  the  Araeri 
cans  out  of  the  country. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mr.  M'Kenzie  had  a  secret  oon- 
ference  with  Mr.  Clarke,  in  which  they  agreed  to  set  off  privately, 
before  daylight,  and  get  down  in  time  to  apprize  M'Dougal  of  the 
approach  of  these  Northwesters.    The  latter,  however,  ^<a^  ^K]ii&r 

.    21 
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pletelj  on  the.alert ;  just  as  M'Kensie's  oanoes  were  abont  to  pusD 
off,  they  were  joined  by  a  couple  from  the  northwest  squadron, 
in  which  was  M'Tavish,  with  two  clerks,  and  eleven  men.  With 
these,  he  intended  to  push  forward  and  make  arrangements, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  convoy,  in  which  was  a  large  quantity  of 
turs,  to  await  his  orders. 

The  two  parties  arrived  at  Astoria  on  the  7th  of  October 
The  Northwesters  encamped  under  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  dis 
played  the  British  colors.  The  young  men  in  the  fort,  natives  of 
the  United  States,  were  on  the  point  of  hoisting  the  American 
flag,  but  were  forbidden  by  Mr.  M'DougaL  They  were  astonished 
at  such  a  prohibition,  and  were  exceedingly  galled  by  the  tone  and 
manner  assumed  by  the  clerks  and  retainers  of  the  Northwest 
Company,  who  ruffled  about  in  that  swelling  and  braggart  style 
which  grows  up  among  these  heroes  of  the  wilderness ;  they,  in 
fiiot,  considered  themselves  lords  of  the  ascendant,  and  regarded 
the  hampered  and  harassed  Astorians  as  a  conquered  people. 

On  the  following  day  M'Dougal  convened  the  clerks,  and  read 
to  them  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  his  uncle,  Mr.  Angus  Shaw. 
one  of  the  principal  partners  of  the  Northwest  Company,  an. 
nouncing  the  coming  of  the  Phoebe  and  Isaac  Todd,  "  to  take 
and  destroy  every  thing  American  on  the  northwest  coast." 

This  intelligence  was  xeceived  without  dismay  by  such  of  Ifao 
clerks  as  were  natives  of  the  United  States.  They  had  felt  in- 
dignant at  seeing  their  national  flag  struck  by  a  Canadian  oonii 
mander.  and  the  British  flag  flowed,  as  it  were,  in  their  faces. 
They  had  been  stung  to  the  quick,  also,  by  the  vaunting  airs  as> 
sumed  by  the  Northwesters.  In  this  mood  of  mind,  they  would 
willingly  have  nailed  their  colors  to  the  staff,  and  defied  the  frigate. 
She  could  not  come  within  many  miles  of  the  fort,  they  observed, 
and  any  boats  she  might  send  could  be  destroyed  by  their  cannon. 

There  wore  cooler  and  more  calcalating  spirits,  however,  wiio 
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iMid  the  oontrol  of  affidrs,  and  felt  nothing  of  the  patriotic  pride 
and  indignation  of  these  jontha.  The  eztraot  of  the  letter  had, 
apparently,  been  read  by  M'Dongal,  merely  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  preconcerted  stroke  of  management.  On  the  same  day 
Mr.  M'Tavish  proposed  to  purchase  the  whole  stock  of  goods  and 
fdrs  belonging  to  the  company,  both  at  Astoria  and  in  the  inte- 
rior, at  cost  and  charges.  Mr.  M'Dougal  undertook  to  comply ; 
assuming  the  whole  management  of  the  negotiation  in  virtue  ot 
the  power  vested  in  him,  in  case  of  the  non-arrival  of  Mr.  Hunt 
That  power,  however,  was  limited  and  specific,  and  did  not  extend 
to  an  operation  of  this  nature  and  extent ;  no  objection,  however, 
was  made  to  his  assumption,  and  he  and  M'Tavish  soon  made  a 
preliminary  arrangement,  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  latter. 

Mr.  Stuart,  and  the  reserve  party  of  Northwesters,  arrived 
shortly  afterwards,  and  encamped  with  MTavish.  The  former 
exclaimed  loudly  against  the  terms  of  the  arrangement,  and  in- 
sisted upon  a  reduction  of  the  prices.  New  negotiations  had 
DOW  to  be  entered  into.  The  demands  of  the  Northwesters  wore 
made  in  a  peremptory  tone,  and  they  seemed  disposed  to  dictate 
like  con(|ueror8.  The  Americans  looked  on  with  indignation  and 
impatience.  They  considered  M'Dougal  as  acting,  if  not  a  perfi- 
dious, certainly  a  craven  part  He  was  continually  repairing  to 
the  camp  to  negotiate,  instead  of  keeping  within  his  walls  and 
receiving  overtures  in  his  fortress.  His  case,  they  observed,  was 
not  so  desperate  as  to  excuse  such  crouching.  He  might,  in  fact 
hold  out  for  his  own  terms.  The  northwest  party  had  lost  thoir 
ammunition;  they  had  no  goods  to  trade  with  the  natives  for 
provisions ;  and  they  wore  so  destitute  that  M'Dougal  had  abso- 
lutely to  feed  them,  while  he  negotiated  with  them.  He,  on  the 
eontrary,  was  well  lodged  and  victualled ;  had  sixtj  men,  with 
arms,  ammunition,  boats,  and  every  thing  requisite  either  for  do 
fence  or  retreat     The  party,  beneath  the  guns  of  his  fort,  were 
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at  his  moroj^ ;  should  an  enemy  appear  in  the  ofling,  he  eoiU 
pack  up  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  property  and  retire  to  somt 
place  of  concealment,  or  make  off  for  the  interior. 

These  considerations,  however,  had  no  weight  with  Mr. 
M'Dougal,  or  were  overruled  by  other  motives.  The  terms  of 
sale  were  lowered  by  him  to  the  standard  fixed  by  Mr.  Stuart^ 
and  an  agreement  executed  on  the  16th  of  October,  by  which 
tlic  furs  and  merchandise  of  all  kinds  in  the  countr^T,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Astor,  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Northwest 
Company  at  about  a  third  of  their  real  valua*  A  safe  passage 
through  the  northwest  posts  was  guaranteed  to  such  as  did  not 
choose  to  enter  into  the  service  of  that  company,  and  the  amount 
of  wages  due  to  them  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  price  paid  for 
Astoria. 

*  Not  quite  (40,000  were  allowed  for  fnre  worth  upwards  of  $100,000. 
Beaver  waa  valacd  at  two  dollars  per  akin,  though  worth  five  dollars.     Laud 
otter  at  fifty  cents,  though  worth  fire  dollars.     Sea  otter  at  twelve  doUan^- 
worth  from  forty-five  to  sixty  doUais ;  and  for  several  kinds  of  furs  nothing  waiv 
allowed.     Moreover,  the  goods  and  merchandise  for  the  Indian  trade  <Highfc 
lo  have  brought  three  times  the  amount  for  which  they  were  sold. 

The  following  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  articles  on  hand,  and  the  prices 
17,705  lbs.  beaver  parchment,    valued  at     $3,00    worth       $5/)0 
465  old  coat  beaver,       .        .        «      «         1,66        ••  3^ 

907  land  otter,  .        .  «      «  ^        «  5J0O 

G8  sea  otter,  ...«■«      V^fiO        «  45  to  60,00 

30  ••      «  ...  «      «        5fi0        «  95,00 

Kolhing  was  allowed  for 

179  mink  skins,        worth  each ,40 

S2  racoon,  «       « ^ 

88  lynx.  «       « 800 

18  fox,  «       •  .        .  .  IJOO 

106  «  •I  .        •       •        .        .        1,50 

71Uackbear,  «       « 4jOO 

16  grixily  bw,  «       « 10/10 
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The  oonduot  and  motives  of  Mr.  M'Doagal,  throughoat  Uii 
irliole  of  this  proceeding,  have  been  strongly  questioned  by  the 
other  partners.  He  has  been  accused  of  availing  himself  of  a 
wrong  construction  of  powers  vested  in  him  at  his  own  request, 
and  of  sacrificing  the  interests  of  Mr.  Astor  to  the  Northwest 
Company,  under  the  promise  or  hope  of  advantage  to  himself. 

He  always  insisted,  however,  that  he  made  the  best  bargaiz 
for  Mr.  Astor  that  circumstances  would  permit;  the  frigate 
being  hourly  expected,  in  which  case  the  whole  property  of  thai 
gentleman  would  be  liable  to  capture.  That  the  return  of  Mr. 
Hunt  was  problematical ;  the  frigate  intending  to  cruise  along 
the  coast  for  two  years,  and  clear  it  of  all  American  vessels.  He 
moreover  averred,  and  M'Tavish  corroborated  lus  averment  by 
certificate,  that  he  proposed  an  arrangement  to  that  gentleman, 
by  which  the  furs  were  to  be  sent  to  Canton,  and  sold  there 
at  Mr.  Aster's  risk,  and  for  his  account;  but  the  proposition 
was  not  acceded  to. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  representations,  several  of  the  per- 
sons present  at  the  transaction,  and  acquainted  with  the  whole 
course  of  the  affair,  and  among  the  number  Mr.  M'Kenzie  him- 
self, his  occasional  coadjutor,  remained  firm  in  the  belief  that  he 
had  acted  a  hollow  part.  Neither  did  he  succeed  in  exculpating 
himself  to  Mr.  Astor ;  that  gentleman  declaring,  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten some  time  afterwards,  to  Mr.  Hunt,  that  he  considered  the 
property  virtually  given  away.  "  Had  our  place  and  our  prop- 
erty," he  adds,  '^  been  fairly  captured,  I  should  have  preferred  it 
I  should  not  feel  as  if  I  were  disgraced." 

All  these  may  be  unmerited  suspicions ;  but  it  certainly  is  a 
circumstance  strongly  corroborative  of  them,  that  Mr.  M'Dougal, 
shortly  after  concluding  this  agreement,  became  a  member  of  the 
Northwest  Company,  and  received  a  share  productive  of  a  hand- 
soine  inoome. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  November,  a  sail  was  deserica 
doubling  Cape  Disappointment  It  came  to  anchor  in  Baker's 
Bay,  and  proved  to  be  a  ship  of  war.  Of  what  nation  ?  was  now 
the  anxious  inquiry.  If  English,  why  did  it  oome  alone  ?  where 
was  the  merchant  vessel  that  was  to  have  accompanied  it  ?  II 
American,  what  was  to  become  of  the  newly  ac4|uired  possessioo 
of  the  Northwest  Company. 

In  this  dilemma,  M'Tavish,  in  all  haste,  loaded  two  barges 
with  all  the  packages  of  furs  bearing  the  mark  of  the  Northwest 
Company,  and  made  off  for  Tongue  Point,  three  miles  up  the 
rivor.  There  he  was  to  await  a  preconcerted  signal  from  M'Dougal, 
on  ascertaining  the  character  of  the  ship.  If  it  should  prove 
American,  M'Tavish  would  have  a  fair  start,  and  could  bear  off 
his  rich  cargo  to  the  interior.  It  is  singular  that  this  prompt 
mode  of  conveying  valuable,  but  easily  transportable  effects  be- 
yond the  reach  of  a  hostile  ship  should  not  have  suggested  itself 
while  the  property  belonged  to  Mr.  Astor. 

In  the  meantime,  M'Dougal,  who  still  remained  nominal  chief 
at  the  fort,  launched  a  canoe,  manned  by  men  recently  in  the 
employ  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  and  steered  for  the  ship. 
On  the  way,  he  instructed  his  men  to  pass  themselves  for  Amer- 
icans or  Englishmen,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  ease. 

The  vessel  proved  to  be  the  British  sloop-of-war  Raooon, 
of  twenty-six  guns,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Black.     According  to  the  account  of  UuU 
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offioer,  the  frigate  Phoebe,  and  the  two  sloops-of-war  Cherub 
and  Raooon,  had  sailed  in  convoy  of  the  Isaac  Todd  from  Rio 
Janeiro.  On  board  of  the  Phoebe,  Mr.  John  M'Douald,  a 
partner  of  the  Northwest  Company,  embarked  as  passenger,  to 
profit  by  the  anticipated  catastrophe  at  Astoria.  The  convoy 
was  separated  by  stress  of  weather  off  Cape  Horn.  The  three 
ships  of  war  came  together  again  at  the  ishtnd  of  Juan  Fernan- 
dez, their  appointed  rendesvous,  but  waited  in  vain  for  the  Isaac 
Todd. 

In  the  meantime,  intelligence  was  received  of  the  mischief 
that  Commodore  Porter  was  doing  among  the  British  whale  ships. 
Commodore  Hillyer  immediately  set  sail  in  quest  of  him,  with 
the  Phoebe  and  the  Cherub,  transferring  Mr.  McDonald  to  the 
Bacoon,  and  ordering  that  vessel  to  proceed  to  the  Columbia. 

The  officers  of  the  Racoon  were  in  high  spirits.  The  agents 
of  the  Northwest  Company,  in  instigating  the  expedition,  had 
talked  of  immense  booty  to  be  made  by  the  fortunate  captors  of 
Astoria.  Mr.  McDonald  had  kept  up  the  excitement  during  the 
voyage,  so  that  not  a  midshipman  but  revelled  in  dreams  of 
ample  prise-money,  nor  a  lieutenant  that  would  have  sold  his 
chance  for  a  thousand  pounds.  Their  disappointment,  therefore, 
may  easily  be  conceived,  when  they  learned  that  their  warlike 
attack  upon  Astoria  had  been  forestalled  by  a  sung  commercial 
arrangement;  that  their  anticipated  booty  had  become  British 
property  in  the  regular  course  of  traffic,  and  that  all  this  had 
been  effected  by  the  very  company  which  had  been  instrumental 
in  getting  them  sent  on  what  they  now  stigmatized  as  a  fooPs 
orrand.  They  felt  as  if  they  had  been  duped  and  made  tools  o^ 
by  a  set  of  shrewd  men  of  traffic,  who  had  employed  them  to 
orack  the  nut,  while  they  carried  off  the  kernel  In  a  word- 
U'Dougal  found  himself  so  ungraciously  received  by  his  country* 
men  on  board  of  the  ship,  that  he  was  glad  to  cut  short  his  visit, 
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and  return  to  shore.  He  was  busy  at  the  fort,  making  propaft 
tions  for  the  reception  of  the  captain  of  the  Racoon,  when  his 
anc-eyed  Indian  father-in-law  made  his  appearance,  with  a  train 
of  Chinook  warriors,  all  painted  and  equipped  in  warlike  style 

Old  Comcomly  had  beheld,  with  dismay,  the  arrival  of  a  ''big 
war  canoe''  displaying  the  British  flag.  The  shrewd  old  savage 
had  become  something  of  a  politician  in  the  course  of  his  daily 
visits  at  the  fort  He  knew  of  the  war  existing  between  the 
nations,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  arrangement  between  M'Bougal 
and  M'Tavish.  He  trembled,  therefore,  for  the  power  of  his 
white  son-in-law,  and  the  new-fledged  grandeur  of  his  daughteri 
and  assembled  his  warriors  in  all  hasta  ^  King  George,"  said 
he,  "  has  sent  his  great  canoe  to  destroy  the  fort,  and  make  slaves 
of  all  the  inhabitants.  Shall  we  suffer  it  ?  The  Americans  are 
the  first  white  men  that  have  fixed  themselves  in  the  land.  They 
have  treated  us  like  brothers.  Their  great  chief  has  taken  my 
daughter  to  be  his  squaw :  we  are,  therefore,  as  one  people." 

His  warriors  all  determined  to  stand  by  the  Americans  to  the 
last,  and  to  this  effect  they  came  painted  and  armed  for  battle. 
Comcomly  made  a  spirited  war  speech  to  his  son-in-law.  Ho 
offered  to  kill  every  one  of  King  Oeorge's  men  that  should 
attempt  to  land.  It  was  an  easy  matter.  The  ship  could  not 
approach  within  six  miles  of  the  fort ;  the  crew  oould  only  land 
in  boats.  The  woods  reached  to  the  water's  edge ;  in  these,  he 
and  his  warriors  would  conceal  themselves,  and  shoot  down  the 
enemy  as  fast  as  they  put  foot  on  shore 

M'Dougal  was,  doubtless,  properly  sensible  of  this  parental 
devotion  on  the  part  of  his  savage  father-in-law,  and  perhaps  a 
little  rebuked  by  the  game  spirit,  so  opposite  to  his  own.  He 
assured  Comcomly,  however,  that  his  solicitude  for  the  safety  of 
himself  and  the  princess  was  superfluous ;  as,  though  the  ship 
l>elonge<l  to  King  Oeorgo,  her  crew  would  not  injure  tlie  Ameri- 
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CftDi,  or  iheir  Indian  allies  Ho  advified  him  and  his  warriors, 
therefore,  to  lay  aside  their  weapons  and  war  shirts,  wash  off  the 
paint  from  their.  &oes  and  bodies,  and  appear  like  elean  and  civii 
savages,  to  reoeive  the  strangers  courteously. 

Comoomly  was  sorely  pusxlcd  at  this  advice,  which  aooorded 
so  little  with  his  Indian  notions  of  receiving  a  hostile  nation 
and  it  was  only  after  repeated  and  positive  assurances  of  the 
amicable  intentions  of  the  strangers  that  he  was  induced  to  lower 
his  fighting  tone.  He  said  something  to  his  warriors  explanatory 
of  this  singular  posture  of  affairs,  and  in  vindication,  perhaps,  of 
the  pacific  temper  of  his  son-in-law.  They  all  gave  a  shrug  and 
an  Indian  grunt  of  acquiescence,  and  went  off  sulkily  to  their 
village,  to  lay  aside  their  weapons  for  the  present 

The  proper  arrangements  being  made  for  the  reception  of 
Captain  Black,  that  officer  caused  his  ship's  boats  to  be  manned, 
and  landed  with  befitting  state  at  Astoria.  From  the  talk  that 
had  been  made  by  the  Northwest  Company  of  the  strength  of 
the  place,  and  the  armament  they  had  required  to  assist  in  its 
reduction,  he  expected  to  find  a  fortress  of  some  importance. 
When  he  beheld  nothing  but  stockades  and  bastions,  calculated 
for  defence  against  naked  savages,  he  felt  an  emotion  of  indig- 
nant surprise,  mingled  with  something  of  the  ludicrous.  ^^Is 
this  the  fort,"  cried  he,  '^  about  which  I  have  heard  so  much  talk- 
ing ?  D — ^n  me,  but  I'd  batter  it  down  in  two  hours  with  a  four 
pounder !" 

When  he  learned,  however,  the  amount  of  rich  furs  that  had 

been  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Northwesters,  he  was  outra* 

geous,  and  insLsted  that  an  inventory  should  be  taken  of  a(l  the 

property  purchased  of  the  Americans,  '^  with  a  view  to  ulterior 

measures  in  England,  for  the  recovery  of  the  value  from  the 

Northwest  Company." 

As  he  grew  cool,  however,  he  gave  over  all  idea  of  preferring 

2P 
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gaoh  ft  obum,  ind  reoonoilcd  himself,  as  well  as  he  eould,  to  the 
idea  of  having  been  forestalled  by  his  bargaining  ooadjators. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  the  fiite  of  Astoria  was  oonsmi^ 
mated  by  a  regalar  ceremonial  Captain  Black,  attended  by  hii 
officers,  entered  the  fort,  caused  the  British  standard  to  be  erected 
broke  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  declared,  in  a  load  Toioe,  that  he  took 
possession  of  the  establishment  and  of  the  oonntry,  in  the  name 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  changing  the  name  of  Astoria  to  that  of 
Fort  Oeorge. 

The  Indian  warriors,  who  had  offered  their  services  to  repel 
the  strangers,  were  present  on  this  occasion.  It  was  explained 
to  them  as  being  a  friendly  arrangement  and  transfer,  but  they 
shook  their  heads  grimly,  and  considered  it  an  act  of  subjugation 
of  their  ancient  allies.  They  regretted  that  they  had  complied 
with  M'Dougal's  wishes,  in  laying  aside  their  arms,  and  remarked, 
that,  however  the  Americans  might  conceal  the  fact,  they  were 
undoubtedly  all  slaves ;  nor  could  they  be  persuaded  of  the  con- 
trary, until  they  beheld  the  Racoon  depart  without  taking  away 
any  prisoners. 

As  to  Comcomly,  he  no  longer  prided  himself  upon  his  white 
son-in-law,  but,  whenever  he  was  asked  about  him,  shook  his  head, 
and  replied,  that  his  daughter  had  made  a  mistake,  and,  instead 
of  getting  a  great  warrior  for  a  husband,  had  married  'herself  to 
a  squaw. 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 

HAvmo  given  the  catastrophe  at  the  Fort  of  Astoria,  it  remalnfl 
now  but  to  gather  up  a  few  loose  ends  of  this  widely  oxoursiTe 
narratiye  and  oonclnde.  On  the  28th  of  February  the  brig 
Pedler  anchored  in  Columbia  Biver.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
Mr.  Hunt  had  purchased  this  vessel  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to 
take  off  the  furs  collected  at  the  factory,  and  to  restore  the 
Sandwich  Islanders  to  their  homes.  When  that  gentleman  learned, 
however,  the  precipitate  and  summary  manner  in  which  the  prop* 
erty  had  been  bargained  away  by  M'Dougal,  he  expressed  his  in- 
dignation in  the  strongest  terms,  and  determined  to  make  an 
effort  to  get  back  the  furs.  As  soon  as  his  wishes  were  known  in 
this  respect,  M'Dougal  came  to  sound  him  on  behalf  of  the  North- 
west Company,  intimating  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  peltries  might 
be  repurchased  at  an  advance  of  fifty  per  cent  This  overture 
was  not  calculated  to  soothe  the  angry  feelings  of  Mr.  Hunt,  and 
his  indignation  was  complete,  when  he  discovered  that  M'Bougal 
had  become  a  partner  of  the  Northwest  Company,  and  had  actu- 
ally been  so  since  the  23d  of  December.  He  had  kept  his  part- 
nership a  secret,  however  ;  had  retained  the  papers  of  the  Pacific 
Fur  Company  in  his  possession ;  and  had  continued  to  act  as  Mr 
Aster's  agent,  though  two  of  the  partners  of  the  other  company 
Mr.  M'Kenzie  and  Mr.  Clarke,  were  present  He  had,  moreover, 
divulged  to  his  new  associates  all  that  he  knew  as  to  Mr.  Aster's 
plans  and  affairs,  and  had  made  copies  of  his  business  letters  for 
perusaL 
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Mr.  Hani  now  oonsidored  the  whole  cond:ict  of  M'DougaS 
hollow  and  collufllve.  His  only  thought  wa«,  therefore,  to  get  all 
the  papers  of  the  concern  out  of  hb  hands,  and  hring  the  busi- 
ness to  a  close ;  for  the  interests  of  Mr.  Astor  were  jet  oompletelj 
at  stake  ;  the  drafts  of  the  Northwest  Company  in  his  &yor,  for 
the  purchase  money,  not  having  yet  been  obtained.  With  some 
difficulty  he  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  papers.  The 
bills  or  drafts  were  delivered  without  hesitation.  The  latter  ho 
remitted  to  Mr.  Astor  by  some  of  his  associates,  who  were  about 
to  cross  the  continent  to  New- York.  This  done,  he  embarked  on 
board  the  Pedler,  on  the  3d  of  April,  accompanied  by  two  of  the 
olcrks,  Mr.  Seton  and  Mr.  Halsey,  and  bade  a  final  adieu  to  Astoria. 

The  next  day,  April  4th,  Messrs.  Clarke,  M'Kenaie,  David 
Stuart,  and  such  of  the  Astorians  as  had  not  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  Northwest  Company,  set  out  to  cross  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  take  the  reader  another 
iourucy  across  those  rugged  barriers ;  but  we  will  step  forward 
with  the  travellers  to  a  distance  on  their  way,  merely  to  relate 
their  interview  with  a  character  already  noted  in  this  work. 

As  the  party  were  proceeding  up  the  Columbia,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Wallah- Wallah  River,  several  Indian  canoes  put 
off  from  the  shore  to  overtake  them,  and  a  voice  called  upon  them 
in  French,  and  requested  them  to  stop.  They  accordingly  put  to 
shoroj  and  were  joined  by  those  in  the  canoes.  To  their  surprise, 
they  recognized  in  the  person  who  had  hailed  them  the  Indiap 
wife  of  Pierre  Dorion,  accompanied  by  her  two  children.  She 
had  a  story  to  tell,  involving  the  fate  of  several  of  our  unfortu- 
nate adventurers. 

Mr.  John  Reed,  the  Hibernian,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been 
detached  during  the  summer  to  the  Snake  River.  His  party 
consisted  of  four  Canadians,  Giles  Le  Clero,  Francois  Landry, 
Jean  Baptiste  Turcot,  and  Andre  La  Chapelle,  together  with  two 
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hDutors,  Pierre  DorioD  and  Pierre  Delaunay ;  Lorion,  as  usual, 
being  ocoompanied  by  his  wife  and  children.  The  objects  of  this 
expedition  were  twofold ;  to  trap  beaver,  and  to  search  for  the 
three  hunters,  Robinson,  Hoback,  and  Rezner. 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn.  Reed  lost  one  man,  Landry,  by 
death  ;  another  one,  Pierre  Delaunay,  who  was  of  a  sullen,  per* 
verse  disposition,  left  him  in  a  moody  fit,  and  was  never  heard  of 
afterwards.  The  number  of  his  party  was  not,  however,  reduced 
by  these  losses,  as  the  three  hunters,  Robinson,  Hoback,  and 
Rezner,  had  joined  it 

Reed  now  built  a  house  on  the  Snake  River,  for  their  winter 
quarters ;  which  being  completed,  the  party  set  about  trapping. 
Reiner,  Le  Clerc,  and  Pierre  Dorion,  went  about  five  days'  jour- 
ney from  the  wintering  house,  to  a  part  of  the  country  well 
stocked  with  beaver.  Here  they  put  up  a  hut,  and  proceeded  to 
trap  with  great  success.  While  the  men  were  out  hunting,  Pierre 
Dorion's  wife  remained  at  home  to  dress  the  skins  and  prepare 
the  meals.  She  was  thus  employed  one  evening  about  the  begin- 
ning of  January,  cooking  the  supper  of  the  hunters,  when  she 
heard  footsteps,  and  Le  Clerc  staggered,  pale  and  bleeding,  into 
the  hut  He  informed  her  that  a  party  of  savages  had  surprised 
them,  while  at  their  traps,  and  had  killed  Rezner  and  her  husband. 
He  had  barely  strength  left  to  give  this  information,  when  he 
sank  upon  the  ground. 

The  poor  woman  saw  that  the  only  chance  for  life  was  instant 
flight,  but,  in  this  exigency,  showed  that  presence  of  mind  and 
force  of  character  for  which  she  had  frequently  been  noted.  With 
great  difficulty,  she  caught  two  of  the  horses  belonging  to  the 
party.  Then  collecting  her  clothes,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
beaver  meat  and  dried  salmon,  she  packed  them  upon  one  of  the 
horses,  and  helped  the  wounded  man  to  mount  upon  it.  On  the 
oihor  borne  she  mounted  with  her  two  children,  and  hurried 
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ftwaj  from  this  dAngeronn  neighborhood,  directing  her  flight  ti 
Mr.  Reed's  estftblishment  On  the  third  day,  she  deecried  i 
number  of  Indians  on  horseback  proceeding  in  an  easterly  diroo- 
lion.  She  immediately  dismonnted  with  her  children,  and  helped 
Le  Clerc  likewise  to  dismount,  and  all  concealed  themsdyea 
Fortunately  they  escaped  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  savages,  but  had 
to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution.  That  night  they  slept  with- 
out fire  or  water ;  she  managed  to  keep  her  children  warm  in  her 
arms ;  but  before  morning,  poor  Le  Clerc  died. 

With  the  dawn  of  day  the  resolute  woman  resumed  her 
course,  and,  on  the  fourth  day,  reached  the  house  of  Mr.  Beed 
It  was  deserted,  and  all  round  were  marks  of  blood  and  sigos  of 
a  furious  massacre.  Not  doubting  that  Mr.  Reed  and  his  party 
had  all  fallen  victims,  she  turned  in  fresh  horror  from  the  spot 
For  two  days  she  continued  hurrying  forward,  ready  to  sink  for 
want  of  food,  but  more  solicitous  about  her  childreu  than  herself. 
At  length  she  reached  a  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  the 
upper  part  of  the  Wallah- Wallah  River.  Here  she  chose  a  wild 
lonely  ravine,  as  her  place  of  winter  refuge. 

She  had  fortunately  a  buffalo  robe  and  three  deer  skins ;  of 
these,  and  of  pine  bark  and  cedar  branches,  she  constructed  a 
rude  wigwam,  which  she  pitched  beside  a  mountain  spring.  Hav- 
ing no  other  food,  she  killed  the  two  horses,  and  smoked  their 
flesh.  The  skins  aided  to  cover  her  hut  Here  she  dragged 
out  the  winter,  with  no  other  company  than  her  two  children. 
Towards  the  middle  of  March,  her  provisions  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted. She  therefore  packed  up  the  remainder,  slung  it  on 
her  back,  and,  with  her  helpless  little  ones,  set  out  again  on  her 
wanderings.  Crossing  the  ridge  of  mountains,  she  descended  to 
the  banks  of  the  Wallah-Wallah,  and  kept  along  them  until  she 
arrived  where  that  river  throws  itself  into  the  Columbia.  She  was 
hospitably  received  and  entertained  by  the  Walhih- Wallahs,  and 
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Aid  been  nearly  two  weeks  among  them  when  the  two  canoea 
passed. 

On  being  interrogated,  she  could  assign  no  reason  for  ibis 
murderous  attack  of  the  savages;  it  appeared  to  be  perfcctlj 
wanton  and  unprovoked.  Some  of  the  Astorians  supposed  it  an 
act  of  butchery  by  a  roving  band  of  Blackfeet ;  others,  however 
and  with  greater  probability  of  correctness,  have  ascribed  it  to 
the  tribe  of  Pierced-nosed  Indians,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of 
their  comrade  hanged  by  order  of  Mr.  Clarke.  If  so,  it  shows 
that  these  sudden  and  apparently  wanton  outbreakings  of  san- 
guinary violence  on  the  part  of  the  savages,  have  often  some 
previous,  though  perhaps  remote,  provocation. 

The  narrative  of  the  Indian  woman  closes  the  checkered 
adventures  of  some  of  the  personages  of  this  motley  story ;  such 
as  the  honest  Hibernian  Reed,  and  Dorion  the  hybrid  inter- 
preter. Turcot  and  La  Chapelle  were  two  of  the  men  who  fell  off 
from  Mr.  Crooks  in  the  course  of  his  wintry  journey,  and  had 
subsequently  such  disastrous  times  among  the  Indians.  We 
cannot  but  feel  some  83rmpathy  with  that  persevering  trio  of 
Kentuckians,  Robinson,  Rezner,  and  Hoback ;  who  twice  turned 
back  when  on  their  way  homeward,  and  lingered  in  the  wilder- 
neas  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  savages. 

The  return  parties  from  Astoria,  both  by^ea  and  land,  ex- 
perienced on  the  way  as  many  adventures,  vicissitudes,  and  mis- 
haps, as  the  far-famed  heroes  of  the  Odyssey ;  they  reached  their 
destination  at  different  times,  bearing  tidings  to  Mr.  Astor  of  the 
unfortunate  termination  of  his  enterprise. 

That  gentleman,  however,  was  not  disposed,  even  yet,  to  give 
the  matter  up  as  lost  On  the  contrary,  his  spirit  was  roused  by 
what  he  considered  ungenerous  and  unmerited  conduct  on  the 
pajt  of  the  Northwest  Company.  '^  After  their  treatment  of 
mo.*'  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hunt,  ^^  I  have  no  idea  of  remain 
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mg  quiet  and  idle.'*    He  determined,  therefore,  as  soon  as  oireon^ 
Biauces  would  permit,  to  resume  his  enterprise. 

At  the  return  of  peace,  Astoria,  with  the  adjacent  ooontrj 
reverted  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  on  the 
principle  of  sUUus  ante  bellum,  and  Captain  Biddle  was  dispatched 
in  the  sloop  of  war  Ontario,  to  take  formal  repossession. 

In  the  winter  of  1815,  a  law  was  passed  by  Congress  prohibit* 
iug  all  traffic  of  British  traders  within  the  territories  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  favorable  moment  seemed  now  to  Mr.  Astor  to  have 
arrived  for  the  revival  of  his  favorite  enterprise,  but  new  diffi- 
culties had  grown  up  to  impede  it  The  Northwest  Company 
were  now  in  complete  occupation  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  its 
chief  tributary  streams,  holding  the  posts  which  he  had  estab- 
lished, and  carrying  on  a  trade  throughout  the  neighboring 
region,  in  defiance  of  the  prohibitory  law  of  Congress,  which,  in 
effect,  was  a  dead  letter  beyond  the  mountains. 

To  dispossess  them,  would  bo  an  undertaking  of  almost  a 
belligerent  nature;  for  their  agents  and  retainers  were  well 
armed,  and  skilled  in  the  use  of  weapons,  as  is  usual  with  Indian 
traders.  The  ferocious  and  bloody  oontests  which  had  taken 
place  between  the  rival  trading  parties  of  the  Northwest  and 
Hudson's  Bay  Companies,  had  shown  what  might  be  expected 
from  commercial  feuds  in  the  lawless  depths  of  the  wilderness. 
Mr.  Astor  did  not  think  it  advisable,  therefore,  to  attempt  the 
matter  without  the  protection  of  the  American  flag ;  under  which 
his  people  might  rally  in  case  of  need.  He  accordingly  made  an 
informal  overture  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Madison,  through  Mr.  Qallatin, -offering  to  renew  his  enterprise, 
and  to  re-establish  Astoria,  provided  it  would  be  protected  by  the 
American  flag,  and  made  a  military  post ;  stating  that  the  whole 
force  required  would  not  exceed  a  lieutenant's  command. 
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Tlie  application,  approyed  and  reoommended  by  Mr.  Gallatin, 
jne  ci  the  most  enlightened  statesmen  of  our  country,  Tras  favora- 
bly reeeiyed,  bat  no  step  was  taken  in  consequence ;  the  President 
not  being  disposed,  in  all  probability,  to  commit  himself  by  any 
direct  countenance  or  overt  act  Discouraged  by  this  supineness 
in  the  part  of  the  government,  Mr.  Astor  did  not  think  fit  to 
renew  his  overtures  in  a  more  formal  manner,  and  the  favorable  - 
moment  for  the  re-occupation  of  Astoria  was  suffered  to  pass  un- 
improved. 

The  British  trading  establishments  were  thus  enabled,  with- 
out molestation,  to  strike  deep  their  roots,  and  extend  their  rami- 
fications, in  despite  of  the  prohibition  of  Congress,  until  they  had 
spread  themselves  over  the  rich  field  of  enterprise  opened  by  Mr. 
Astor.  The  British  government  soon  began  to  perceive  the  im- 
portance of  this  r^on,  and  to  desire  to  include  it  within  their 
territorial  domains.  A  question  has  consequently  risen  as  to  the 
right  to  the  soil,  and  has  become  one  of  the  most  perplexing  now 
open  between  the  United  States  and  Oreat  Britian.  In  the  first 
treaty  relative  to  it,  under  date  of  October  20th,  1818,  the  ques- 
iioQ  was  left  unsettled,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  country  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  America,  westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
daimed  by  either  nation,  should  be  open  to  the  inhabitants  of 
both  for  ten  years,  fbr  the  purposes  of  trade,  with  the  equal  right 
of  navigating  all  its  rivera  When  these  ten  years  had  expired,  a 
sabsequent  treaty,  in  1828,  extended  the  arrangement  to  ten  addi- 
tional years.     So  the  matter  stands  at  present. 

On  casting  back  our  eyes  over  the  series  of  events  we  have 
veeorded,  we  see  no  reason  to  attribute  the  failure  of  this  great 
commercial  undertaking  to  any  fault  in  the  scheme,  or  omission 
In  the  execution  of  it,  on  the  part  of  the  projector.  It  was  a 
magnifioent  enterprise ;  well  concerted  and  carried  on,  without 
rmrd  to  difficulties  or  expense.      A  succession  of  adverse 
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oiroumatauoes  and  cross  purposes,  however,  beset  it  almost  from 
the  outset ;  some  of  them,  in  &ct,  arising  from  neglect  of  the 
orders  and  instructions  of  Mr.  Astor.  The  first  crippling  blow 
was  the  loss  of  the  Tonquin,  which  dearly  would  not  have 
happened,  had  Mr.  Aster's  earnest  injunctions  with  regard  to 
the  natives  been  attended  to.  Had  this  ship  performed  her 
voyage  prosperously,  and  revisited  Astoria  in  due  time,  the  trade 
of  the  establishment  would  have  taken  its  preconcerted  course, 
and  the  spirits  of  all  concerned  been  kept  up  by  a  confident 
prospect  of  success.  Her  dismal  catastrophe  struck  a  chill  into 
every  heart,  and  prepared  the  way  for  subsequent  despondency. 

Another  cause  of  embarrassment  and  loss  was  the  departure 
from  the  plan  of  Mr.  Astor,  as  to  the  voyage  of  the  Beaver, 
subsequent  to  her  visiting  Astoria.  The  variation  from  this 
plan  produced  a  series  of  cross  purposes,  disastrous  to  the 
establishment,  and  detained  Mr.  Hunt  absent  from  his  post, 
when  his  presence  there  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  enterprise; 
so  essential  is  it  for  an  agent,  in  any  great  and  complicated 
undertaking,  to  execute  &ithfully,  and  to  the  letter,  the  part 
marked  out  for  him  by  the  master  mind  which  has  concerted  the 
whole. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  aad 
Great  Britain,  multiplied  the  hazards  and  embarrassments  of  the 
enterprise.  The  disappointment  as  to  convoy,  rendered  it  diffi- 
cult to  keep  up  reinforcements  bjA  supplies ;  and  the  loss  of  the 
Lark  added  to  the  tissue  of  misadventures. 

That  Mr,  Astor  battled  resolutely  against  every  difficulty, 
and  pursued  his  course  in  defiance  of  every  loss,  has  been  suffi'^ 
eiently  shown.  Had  he  been  seconded  by  suitable  agents,  and 
properly  protected  by  government,  the  ultimate  failure  of  his  plan 
might  yet  have  been  averted.  It  was  his  great  misfortune,  that 
his  agents  were  not  imbued  with  his  own  spirit    Some  had  not 
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capMtty  Bofficient  to  oomprehend  the  real  nature  and  extent  oi 
2iii  scheme ;  others  were  alien  in  feeling  and  interest,  and  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  service  of  a  rival  company.  Whatever 
sympathies  they  might  originally  have  had  with  him,  were 
impaired,  if  not  destroyed,  by  the  war.  They  looked  upon  his 
cause  as  desperate,  and  only  considered  how  they  might  make 
interest  to  regain  a  situation  under  their  former  employers.  The 
absence  of  Mr.  Hunt,  the  only  real  representative  of  Mr.  Astor, 
at  the  time  of  the  capitulation  with  the  Northwest  Company, 
eompleted  the  series*  of  cross  purposes.  Had  that  gentleman 
been  present,  the  transfer,  in  all  probability,  would  not  have 
taken  place. 

It  is  painful,  at  all  times,  to  see  a  grand  and  beneficial  stroke 
of  genius  fail  of  its  aim :  but  we  regret  the  failure  of  this  enter- 
prise in  a  national  point  of  view ;  for,  had  it  been  crowned  with 
success,  it  would  have  redounded  greatly  to  the  advantage  and 
extension  of  our  commerce.  The  profits  drawn  from  the  country 
in  question  by  the  British  Fur  Company,  though  of  ample 
amount,  form  no  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  advantages 
that  would  have  arisen  had  it  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
eitiaeens  of  the  United  States.  That  company,  as  has  been  shown, 
is  limited  in  the  nature  and  scope  of  its  operations,  and  can  make 
bat  little  use  of  the  maritime  facilities  held  out  by  an  emporium 
and  a  harbor  on  that  coast  In  our  hands,  besides  the  roving 
bauds  of  trappers  and  traders,  the  country  would  have  been 
explored  and  settled  by  industrious  husbandmen ;  and  the  fertile 
valleys  bordering  its  rivers,  and  shut  up  among  its  mountain&, 
would  have  been  made  to  pour  forth  their  agricultural  treasures 
to  contribute  to  the  general  wealth. 

In  respect  to  commerce,  we  should  have  had  a  line  of  trading 
poato  from  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  across  the  Rooky 
MoontaiDa  forming  a  high  road  from  the  great  regions  uf  the 
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west  to  the  shores  of  the  Paeific.  We  shonld  have  had  a  fortiCed 
post  and  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  commanding  the 
trade  of  that  river  and  its  tributaries,  and  of  a  wide  extent  of 
oountry  and  sea-coast;  carrying  on  an  active  and  profiUble 
commerce  with  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  a  direct  and  firequent 
oommunication  with  China.  In  a  word,  Astoria  might  have 
realized  the  anticipations  of  Mr.  Astor,  so  well  understood  and 
appreciated  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  gradually  becoming  a  commer- 
cial empire  beyond  the  mountains,  peopled  by  ^^  free  and  inde- 
pendent Americans,  and  linked  with  us  by  ties  of  blood  and 
interest." 

We  repeat,  therefore,  our  sincere  regret,  that  our  government 
should  have  n^lected  the  overture  of  Mr.  Astor,  and  suffered 
the  moment  to  pass  by,  when  fiill  possession  of  this  region  might 
have  been  taken  quietly,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  a  military 
post  established,  without  dispute,  at  Astoria.  Our  statesmen 
have  become  sensible,  when  too  late,  of  the  importance  of  this 
measure.  Bills  have  repeatedly  been  brought  into  Congress  for 
the  purpose,  but  without  success ;  and  our  rightful  possessions 
on  that  coast,  as  well  as  our  trade  on  the  Pacific,  have  no  rally- 
ing point  protected  by  the  national  flag,  and  by  a  military  force. 

In  the  meantime,  the  second  period  of  ten  years  is  Cast 
elapsing.  In  1838,  the  question  of  title  will  again  come  up,  and 
most  probably,  in  the  present  amicable  state  of  our  relations 
with  Oreat  Britain,  will  be  again  postponed.  Every  year, 
however,  the  litigated  claim  is  growing  in  importance.  There  is 
no  pride  so  jealous  and  irritable  as  the  pride  of  territory.  As 
one  wave  of  emigration  afler  another  rolls  into  the  vast  regions 
of  the  west,  and  our  settlements  stretch  towards  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  eager  eyes  of  our  pioneers  will  pry  beyond,  and 
they  will  become  impatient  of  any  barrier  or  impediment  in  the 
Jray  of  what  they  consider  a  grand  outlet  of  oar  empire.    Should 
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•ny  dreamstonoe,  therefore,  nnfortonatelj  oocur  to  disturb  the 
present  harmony  of  the  two  nations,  this  ill-adjusted  question, 
which  now  lies  dormant,  may  suddenly  start  up  into  one  of  belli- 
gerent import,  and  Astoria  become  the  watchword  in  a  contest 
for  dominion  on  the  shor^  of  the  Pacific. 


Since  the  above  was  written,  the  question  of  dominion  over 
the  vast  territory  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  for  a  time 
threatened  to  disturb  the  peaceful  relations  with  our  transatlan- 
tic kindred,  has  been  finally  settled  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  conces- 
sion, and  the  venerable  projector  whoso  earlj  enterprise  forms 
fthe  subject  of  this  work  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  ere  his 
ej68  closed  upon  the  world,  that  the  flag  of  his  country  again 
waved  over  ^  Asiorul^ 
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Draught  of  a  petition  to  QmgrtsSy  uent  by  Mr.  Attor  m  1819. 

To  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

States,  in  Congress  assembled. 
The  petition  of  the  American  Fur  Company  respectfully  showeth : 

That  the  trade  with  the  several  Indian  tribes  of  North  America,  has,  for 
many  jrears  past,  been  almost  exclusively  carried  on  by  the  merchants  of 
Canada  ;  who,  having  formed  powerful  and  extensive  associations  for  that 
purpose,  being  aided  by  British  capital,  and  being  encouraged  by  the  favor  and 
protection  of  the  British  government,  could  not  be  opposed,  with  any  pnmpeci 
of  success  by  individuab  of  the  United  States. 

That  by  means  of  the  above  trade,  thus  systematically  pursued,  not  only 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have  been  deprived  of  commercial  profits 
and  advantages,  to  which  they  appear  to  have  just  and  natural  pretensions, 
but  a  great  and  dangerous  influence  has  been  established  over  the  Indian 
tribes,  difficult  to  be  counteracted,  and  capable  of  being  exerted  at  critical 
periods,  to  the  great  injury  and  annoyance  of  our  frontier  settlements. 

That  in  order  to  obtain  at  least  a  part  of  the  above  trade,  and  more 
particularly  that  which  is  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  your 
petitioners,  in  the  year  1808,  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation  from  the  State 
of  New- York,  whereby  they  are  enabled,  with  a  competent  capital,  to  carry 
on  the  said  trade  with  the  Indians  in  such  manner  as  may  be  conformable  to 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  such  commerce. 

That  the  capital  mentioned  in  the  said  act,  amounting  to  one  million  ol 
dollars,  having  been  duly  formed,  your  petitioners  entered  with  zeal  and 
alacrity  into  those  large  and  important  arrangements,  which  were  necessary 
fi>r,  or  conducive  to,  the  object  of  their  incorporation  ;  and,  among  other  things, 
fmrchased  a  great  part  o(  the  slock  in  trade,  and  trading  establishments,  of 
the  Michilimackinac  Company  of  Canada. — Your  petitioners  also,  with  the 
expectation  «t  great  public  and  private  advantage  from  the  use  of  the  said 
«slabikhment8»  ordered,  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1810,  an  asson- 
iDeDl  oft  foods  from  ESngiand,  suitable  for  the  Indian  trade ;  which,  in  con* 
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•cqaence  of  die  President*!  proclamation  of  Norember  of  that  j^t,  wen 
•hipped  to  Canada  instead  of  New- York,  and  hare  been  transported,  under  i 
very  heavy  expense,  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  But  as  they  could  not 
legally  be  brought  into  the  Indian  country  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States,  they  have  been  stored  on  the  Island  of  St.  Joseph,  in  Lake  Huron, 
rhere  they  nuw  remain. 

Your  petitioners,  wiili  great  deference  and  hnplicit  submiasion  to  tho 
«riadom  of  the  jiational  legiblature,  beg  leave  to  suggest  for  considerations 
whether  they  have  not  some  claim  to  n&tional  attention  and  encouragement, 
from  the  nature  and  importance  of  their  umfertaking  ;  wliich  though  hazardoua 
and  uncertain  as  it  concerns  their  private  emolument,  must,  at  any  rate, 
redound  to  the  public  security  and  advantage.  If  their  undertaking  shall 
appear  to  be  of  the  description  given,  they  would  further  suggest  to  your 
honorable  bodies,  that  unless  they  can  procure  a  regular  supply  for  the  trade  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  it  may  Languish,  and  be  finally  abandoned  bf 
American  citizens  ;  when  it  will  revert  to  its  former  chaimel,  with  additional, 
and  (lerhaps  with  irresistible,  power. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  upon  all  those  considerations  of  public 
policy  which  will  present  themselves  to  your  honorable  bodies,  in  connection 
with  those  already  mentioned,  your  petitioners  respectfully  pray  that  a  law 
may  be  passed  to  enable  the  President,  or  any  of  the  heads  of  departments 
acting  under  his  authority,  to  grant  permits  for  the  introduction  of  goods 
necessary  for  the  supply  of  the  Indians,  into  the  Indian  country  that  is  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  under  such  regulations,  and  with  such 
restrictions,  as  may  secure  the  public  revenue  and  promote  the  public  welfiue. 

And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray,  Sec. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  common  seal  of  the  American  Fur  Company  ta  here- 
unto affixed,  the  day  of  M&rch,  1813. 

By  order  of  the  Corporation. 


AN  ACT  to  enable  the  American  Fur  Company,  and  other  citizene,  to 
introduce  goods  necessary  for  the  Indian  trade  into  the  territories  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

Whereas,  the  public  peace  and  welfare  require  that  the  native  Indian  tribes, 
residing  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  should  receive  their 
necessary  supplies  under  the  authority  and  firom  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States :  Therefore,  be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  in  Congrt«  assembled,  that  it  shall  be  Uwfiil  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  the  heads  of  departments  theretmto 
by  him  duly  authorized,  from  time  to  time  to  grant  permits  to  ibe  Amerieaii 
For  Company,  their  afents  or  &cton,  or  any  other  citixena  of  tbe  Uolird 
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Btalft  cofiffBd  in  the  Indian  trade,  to  introduce  into  the  Indian  country, 
irithin  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise, as  may  be  necessary  for  the  said  trade,  under  such  regulations  and 
restrictions  as  the  said  President  or  heads  of  departments  may  judge  proper ; 
any  law  or  regulation  to  the  contrary,  in  anywise,  notwithstanding. 


Letter  from  Mr*  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Astor,  dated 

New-Yoek,  Augusts,  1835. 

Dkae  SiB^ — ^In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  will  state  such  fiicts  as  1 
iccollect  touching  the  subjects  mentioned  in  your  letter  of  28th  ult.  I  may  be 
Dustalien  respecting  dates  and  details,  and  will  only  relate  general  iactSi 
which  I  well  remember. 

In  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  1794  with  Great  Britain,  the  citizens  and 
subjects  of  each  country  were  permitted  to  trade  with  the  Indians  residing  in 
the  territories  of  the  other  party.  The  reciprocity  was  altogether  nominal. 
Since  the  conquest  of  Canada,  the  British  had  inherited  from  the  French  tlie 
whole  fiir  trade,  through  the  great  lakes  and  their  communications,  with  all 
the  western  Indians,  whether  residing  in  the  British  dominions  or  the  United 
States.  They  kept  the  important  western  posts  on  those  lakes  till  about  the 
year  1797.  And  the  defensive  Indian  war,  %%hich  the  United  States  had  to 
sustain  from  1776  to  1795,  had  still  more  alienated  the  Indians,  and  secured 
to  the  British  their  exclusive  trade,  carried  through  the  lakes,  wherever  the 
Indians  in  that  quarter  lived.  No  American  could,  without  imminent  danger 
of  property  and  life,  carry  on  that  trade,  even  within  the  United  States,  by 
the  way  of  either  Michilimackinac  or  St.  Mary's.  And  independent  of  the 
loss  of  commerce.  Great  Britain  was  enabled  to  preserve  a  most  dangerous 
tnfluence  over  our  Indians. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  you  communicated  to  our  govern* 
ment  the  prospect  you  had  to  be  able,  and  your  intention,  to  purchase  one 
half  of  the  interest  of  the  Canadian  Fur  Company,  engaged  in  trade  by  the 
way  of  Michilimackinac  with  our  own  Indians.  You  wished  to  know 
whether  the  plan  met  with  the  approbation  of  government,  and  how  far  you 
eonld  rely  on  its  protection  and  encouragement.  This  overture  was  received 
with  great  satisfaction  by  the  administration,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  pre8id<;nt, 
wrote  you  to  thst  eflect.  I  was  also  directed,  as  secretary  of  the  treasury  to 
write  to  you  an  official  letter  to  the  same  purpose.  On  investigating  the 
■abject,  it  was  found  that  the  Executive  had  no  authority  to  give  yon  any 
direct  aid ;   and   I   believe  that  you  received  nothing  more  than  an  entifa 
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approbation  of  your  plan,  and  genenl  aMoiances  of  the  protectkio  dhM  to  every 

citizen  engaged  in  lawful  and  useful  punoits. 

You  did  effect  the  contemplated  purchase,  bat  in  what  year  I  do  net  reeol- 
lect.  Immediately  before  the  war,  you  represented  that  a  large  quantity  of 
merchandise,  intended  for  the  Indian  track,  and  including  arms  and  munitrna 
of  war,  belonging  to  that  concern  of  which  you  owned  one  half,  was 
deposited  at  a  post  on  Lake  Huron,  within  the  British  dominions ;  that,  m 
erder  to  prcTent  their  ultimately  fiillmg  into  the  hands  of  Indians  who  might 
prove  hostile,  you  were  desirous  to  try  to  have  them  conveyed  into  the  United 
States;  but  that  you  were  prevented  by  the  then  existing  law  of  noninter- 
conres  with  the  British  dominions. 

The  Executive  could  not  annul  the  provisions  of  that  law.  But  I  was 
directed  to  instruct  the  collectors  on  the  lakes,  in  case  you  or  your  agenta 
snould  voluntarily  bring  in  and  deliver  to  them  any  parts  of  the  goods  above 
mentioned,  to  receive  and  keep  them  in  their  guard,  and  not  to  commence 
prosecutions  until  further  instructions:  the  intention  being  then  to  apply  tu 
Congress  for  an  act  remitting  the  forfeiture  and  penalties.  I  wrote  accordingly, 
to  that  eflect,  to  the  collectors  of  Detroit  and  Michilimackinac. 

The  attempt  to  obtain  the  goods  did  not,  however,  succeed  ;  and  I  cannot 
say  how  far  the  foilure  Injured  you.  But  the  war  proved  fatal  to  another  much 
more  extensive  and  important  enterprise. 

Previous  to  that  time,  but  I  also  forget  the  year,  you  had  undertaken  to 
carry  on  a  trade  on  your  own  account,  though  I  believe  under  the  New- York 
charter  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  with  the  Indians  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  This  project  was  also  communicated  to  government,  and  met, 
of  course,  with  its  full  approbation,  and  best  wi^es,  for, your  succeaa  You 
carried  it  on,  op  the  most  extensive  scale,  sending  several  ships  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Cohmibia  River,  and  a  large  party  by  land  across  the  mountains,  and 
finally  founding  tne  eftablishment  of  Astoria. 

This  unfortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  during  the  war,  from 
circumstances  with  which  I  am  but  imperfectly  acquainted — being  then 
absent  on  a  foreign  mission.  I  returned  in  September,  1815,  and  sailed 
again  on  a  miss  on  to  France  in  June,  1816.  During  that  period  I  Tisited 
Washington  twice — ^in  October  or  November,  1815,  and  in  March,  1816.  On 
one  of  these  two  occasions,  and  I  believe  on  the  last,  you  mentioned  to  me 
that  you  were  disposed  once  more  to  renew  the  attempt,  and  to  re-establish 
Astoria,  provided  you  had  the  protection  of  the  American  flag ;  for  which 
purpose,  a  lieutenant's  command  would  be  sufficient  to  you.  Yon  requested 
me  to  mention  this  to  the  President,  which  I  did.  Mr.  Madison  said  lie 
would  consider  the  subject,  and,  although  he  did  not  commit  himself,  I  thongfal 
that  he  received  the  proposal  favorably.  The  message  was  verbal,  and  I  ds 
not  know  whether  the  application  was  ever  renewed  in  a  morefinmsl  niAiiiieri 
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I  tifled  loon  aArr  lor  Eknope,  and  was  seren  yean  absent.  I  nerer  had  the 
pletsue,  since  1616,  to  see  Mr.  Madison,  and  neTer  heard  again  any  thin^ 
roneeming  the  subject  in  question. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  most  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  senrant, 

ALBERT  GALLATIN. 
ioHK  Jacob  Astok,  E!sq.» 

New- York. 


Notices  of  the  present  state  of  the  Fur  Trade,  chiefly  extracted 
from  an  article  published  in  Silliman^s  Journal  for  January, 
1834. 

llie  Northwest  Company  did  not  long  enjoy  the  sway  they  had  acquired 
orer  the  trading  regions  of  the  Columbia.  A  competition,  ruinous  in  its 
expenses,  which  had  long  existed  between  them  ond  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com* 
pany,  ended  in  their  downfall  and  the  ruin  of  most  of  the  partners.  The  relict 
of  the  company  became  merged  in  the  rival  association,  and  the  whole  business 
was  conducted  under  the  name  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

ThiscoaUtion  took  place  in  1821.  They  then  abandoned  Astoria,  and 
built  a  l^rge  establishment  sixty  miles  up  the  river,  on  the  right  bank,  which 
they  called  Fort  Vancouver.  This  was  in  a  neighborhood  where  provisions 
could  be  more  readily  procured,  and  where  there  was  less  danger  from 
molestation  by  any  naval  force.  The  company  are  said  to  carry  on  an  active 
and  prosperous  trade,  and  to  give  great  encouragement  to  settlers.  They  are 
extremely  jealous,  however,  of  any  interference  or  participation  in  their  trade, 
and  monopolize  it  from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  to  the  mountains,  and  for 
a  considerable  extent  north  and  south.  The  American  traders  and  trappers 
who  venture  across  the  mountains,  instead  of  ei^joying  the  participation  in 
the  trade  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries,  that  had  been  stipulated  by  treaty, 
are  obliged  to  keep  to  the  south,  out  of  the  track  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
parties.  « 

Mr.  Astor  has  withdrawn  entirely  from  the  American  Fur  Company,  as 
he  has,  in  fact,  from  active  businesa  ol  every  kind.  That  company  is  new 
lieaded  by  Mr.  Ramsay  Crooks;  its  principal  establishment  is  at  Michili- 
nackinac,  and  it  receives  its  fiirs  from  the  posts  depending  on  that  station, 
4ad  from  those  on  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Yellow  Stone  Rivers,  and 
the  great  range  of  country  extending  thence  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This 
«onpany  baa  steamboats  in  its  employ,  with  which  it  ascends  the  rivers,  and 
to  a  Tast  distance  into  the  bosom  of  those  regions  formerly  so 
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poinlully  explored  in  keel-  boats  and  baTges,  or  by  weary  partlea  mi  hbiwbaell 
and  on  foot.  Tbe  first  irruption  of  steamboats  into  the  heart  of  these  ¥m4 
wildernesses  is  said  to  have  caused  the  utmost  astonishment  and  affright  among 
iheir  ravage  inhabitants 

In  addition  to  the  main  companies  already  mentioned,  minor  associations 
have  been  formed,  which  posh  their  way  in  the  most  intrepid  manner  to  the 
remote  parts  o(  the  far  West,  and  beyond  the  mountain  barriers  One  of  tlw 
most  noted  of  these  is  Ashley's  company,  from  St.  Louis,  who  trap  for  them- 
selves, and  drive  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Indians.  The  spirit,  enterprise, 
and  hardihood  of  Ashley,  are  themes  of  the  highest  eulogy  in  the  far  West* 
and  his  adventures  and  exploits  furnish  abundance  of  frontier  stories. 

Another  company  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  from  New- York, 
formed  in  1831,  and  headed  by  Captain  Bonneville  of  the  United  States  army, 
has  pushed  its  enterprises  into  tracts  before  but  little  known,  and  has  brought 
considerable  quantities  of  furs  from  the  region  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  coasts  of  Monterey  and  Upper  California,  on  the  Buenaventura  and 
Timpanogos  Rivers. 

The  fiir  coimtries,  horn  the  Pacific,  east  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  sre 
DOW  occupied  (exclusive  of  private  combinations  and  individual  trappers  and 
ttaders)  by  the  Russians  ;  and  on  the  northwest,  fit>m  Behring's  Strait  to 
Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  in  north  latitude  fifiy-three  degrees,  and  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  thence,  south  of  the  Columbia  River  ;  while  Ashley's 
company,  and  that  under  Captain  Bonneville,  take  the  remainder  of  the 
region  to  California.  Indeed,  the  whole  compass  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  is  traversed  in  every  direction.  The  mountains  and  forests, 
from  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  threaded,  through  every  maxe, 
by  the  hunter.  Every  river  and  tributary  stream,  icom  the  Columbia  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  from  the  M'Kenxie  to  the  Colorado  of  the 
West,  from  their  head  springs  to  their  junction,  are  searched  and  trapped  for 
beaver.  Almost  all  the  American  fiirs,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Hudson^ 
Bay  Company,  find  their  way  to  New-York,  and  are  either  distributed  thenoe 
for  home  consumption,  or  sent  to  foreign  markets. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ship  their  fiirs  from  their  fiictories  of  York 
Fort  and  from  Moose  River,  on  Hudson's  Bay  ;  their  collection  from  Grand 
River,  &.c.,  they  ship  from  Canada ;  and  the  collection  from  Columbia  goes 
to  London.  None  of  their  furs  come  to  the  Ignited  States,  except  through  tha 
London  market. 

l*he  export  trade  of  fiirs  firom  th«t  United  States  is  chiefly  to  Londoii. 
Some  quantities  have  been  sent  to  Canton,  and  some  few  to  Hamhiirgli; 
and  an  increasing  export  trade  in  beaver,  otter,  nutria,  and  ▼ktmut  wooi, 
prepared  for  the  hatter's  use,  is  carried  on  in  Mexico.  Some  tan  are  cuimlBd 
from  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston ;  bat  the  priodpal  •''^TttiHr  fiw 
the  United  States  are  finoni  New- York  to  London,  firam  whence  diaj  aie  tcnl 
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to  Lcipiie,  a  well-known  mart  for  fan,  where  they  are  dispoced  of  dariiig 
the  great  fair  in  that  city,  and  distributed  to  every  part  of  the  continent. 

The  United  States  import  firom  South  America,  nutria,  Ticunia,  chincliiUa, 
and  a  few  deer  skins;  also  fur  seals  from  the  Lobos  Islands,  off  the  river 
Plate.  A  quantity  of  beaver,  otter,  &c.,  are  brought  annually  from  Santa 
F^  Dressed  furs  for  edgings,  linings,  caps,  muf&,  &c.,  such  as  squirrel, 
genet,  fitch  skins,  and  blue  rabbit,  are  received  from  the  north  c^  Europe 
also  coney  and  hare's  fur;  but  the  largest  importations  are  from  Liondon, 
Inhere  is  concentrated  nearly  the  whole  of  the  North  American  fur  trade. 

8uch>is  the  present  state  of  the  fur  trade,  by  which  it  will  appear  that  the 
extended  sway  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  its  monopoly  of  the  region 
of  which  Astoria  was  the  key,  has  operated  to  turn  uie  main  current  of  this 
opulent  trade  into  the  coffers  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  render  Loudon  the 
emporium  instead  of  New- York,  as  Mr.  Astor  had  intended. 

We  will  subjoin  a  few  observations  on  the  animals  sought  after  in  this 
liaffic,  extracted  from  the  same  intelligent  source  «irith  the  preceding  remarks. 

Of  the  fur-bearing  anitnaU,  **  the  precious  ermine,"  so  called  by  way  of 
pre-eminence,  is  found,  of  the  best  quality,  only  in  the  cold  regions  of  Elorope 
and  Asia.*  Its  fur  is  of  the  most  perfect  whiteness,  except  the  tip  of  its  tail, 
which  is  of  a  brilliant  shining  black.  With  these  black  tips  tacked  on  the 
skins,  they  are  beautifully  spotted,  producing  an  effect  often  imitated,  but  never 
equalled  in  other  furs.  The  ermine  is  of  the  genus  mustela,  (weasel,)  and 
leseiobles  the  common  weasel  in  its  form  ;  is  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches 
from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  body  is  from  ten  to  twelve 
inches  long.  -It  lives  in  hollow  trees,  river  banks,  and  especially  in  beech 
forests;  preys  on  small  birds,  is  very  shy,  sleeping  during  the  day,  and 
employing  the  night  in  search  of  food.  The  fiir  of  the  older  animals  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  younger.  It  is  taken  by  snares  and  traps,  and  sometimes  shot 
with  blunt  arrows.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  domesticate  it ;  but  it  is 
extremely  wild,  and  has  been  found  untameable. 

The  sable  can  scarcely  be  called  second  to  the  ermine.     It  is  a  native  of 

oorthem  Europe  and  Siberia,  and  is  also  of  the  genus  mustela.     In  Samoiedu, 

Yakatsk,  Kamschatka,  and  Russian  Lapland,  it  is  found  of  the  richest  quality, 

ind  darkest  color.    lu  its  habits,  it  resembles  the  ermine.     It  preys  on  small 

aqoirrels  and  hirda  sleeps  by  day,  and  prowls  for  food  during  the  night.     It  ie 

ao  like  the  marteh  in  every  particular  except  its  size,  and  the  dark  shade  of  its 

^Bolor,  that  naturalists  have  not  decided  whether  it  is  the  richest  and  finest  of 

marten  tribe,  or  a  variety  of  that  Bpecies.t    It  varies  in  dimensicns  from 
to  twenty  inches. 


*  Am  uimaL  called  the  »toat.  a  kind  of  ermine,  is  laid  to  ba  foaad  in  North  Auenea,  bat 
^  lafcriir  to  the  Eoiopean  and  Atiatic. 

t  Tka  taart  for  and  the  darkert  color  are  meet  etteemed ;  and  whether  the  dUTerenoe  aiiaei 
dM  Oft  of  the  aaimal,  or  from  ioiim  pecoliarity  of  location,  is  not  known.  They  do  not 
MM  Asai  IJm  u— amott  marten  than  the  Arabian  horw  from  the  »hacxy  Canadian. 
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The  tkh  dark  ihadei  of  the  nble.  and  the  tnovry  wfaf.eaes  of  the  ennnie, 
the  gr^at  depth,  and  the  peculiar,  almost  flowing  aoftr  ess  of  their  akina  aad 
for,  hare  combined  to  gain  them  a  preference  in  all  coontriea,  and  in  all  aget 
of  the  world,  in  this  age,  they  maintain  the  nroe  relatiTC  estimate  in  regard 
to  other  fura,  as  when  they  marked  the  rank  of  the  proud  cmaa'ler,  and  wefs 
emblazoned  in  heraldry  :  but  in  mo6t  European  nations,  they  are  now  won 
promiscuously  by  the  opulent. 

The  martens  from  Northern  Asia  and  the  Mountains  of  Kamachatka  aiv 
nuch  superior  to  the  American,  though  in  every  pack  of  American  maitea 
■kins  there  are  a  certain  number  which  are  beautifully  shaded,  and  of  a  dadk 
brown  olive  color,  of  great  depth  and  richness. 

Next  these  in  value,  for  ornament  and  utility,  are  the  sea  otter,  the  mink, 
and  the  fiery  fox. 

The  fiery  fox  is  the  bright  red  of  Asia  ;  is  more  brilliantly  colored  and  at 
finer  fur  than  any  other  of  the  genua.  It  b  highly  valued  for  the  splendor  of 
its  red  color  and  the  finenesa  of  its  fur.  It  is  the  standard  of  value  on  tha 
northeastern  coast  of  Asia. 

The  sea  otter,  which  was  first  introduced  into  commerce  in  1725,  from  the 
Aleutian  and  Kurile  Islands,  is  an  exceedingly  fine,  soft,  close  for,  jet  black 
in  winter,  with  a  silken  gloss.  The  for  of  the  young  animal  is  of  a  beautifbl 
brown  color.  It  is  met  with  in  great  abundance  in  Bhering's  Island,  Kam- 
schatka,  Aleutian  and  Fox  Islands,  and  is  also  taken  on  the  opposite  coasts  of 
North  America.  It  is  sometimes  taken  with  nets,  but  more  fi«quently  with 
clubs  and  spears.     Their  food  is  principally  lobster  and  other  shell-fish. 

In  1780  furs  had  become  so  scarce  in  Siberia,  that  the  supply  was  inmffi- 
cient  for  the  demand  in  the  Asiatic  coontries.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
sea  otter  was  introduced  into  the  markets  for  China.  The  akins  brought  sach 
incredible  prices,  as  to  originate  immediately  several  American  and  British 
expeditions  to  the  northern  islands  of  the  Pacific,  to  Nootka  Sonnd,  and  tha 
northwest  coast  of  America  ;  but  the  Russians  already  had  poasesaion  of  the 
tract  which  they  now  hold,  and  had  arranged  a  trade  for  the  sea  otter  with  the 
Koudek  tribes.  They  do  not  engross  the  trade,  however;  the  Amerieao 
northwest  trading  ships  procure  them,  all  along  the  coast,  from  the  Indiana. 

At  one  period,  the  for  seals  formed  no  inconsiderable  item  in  the  trada. 
South  Georgia,  in  south  latitude  fifiy-five  degrees,  discovered  in  1675,  waf 
explored  by  Captain  Cook  in  1771.  The  Americans  immediately  commenced 
carrying  seal  skins  thence  to  China,  where  they  obtained  the  moat  exorbitant 
prices.  One  million  two  hundred  thousand  akins  have  been  taken  from  thai 
ieland  alone,  and  nearly  an  equal  lumber  from  the  Island  of  Desolation,  ainee 
they  were  first  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  commerce. 

The  discovery  of  tlie  South  Shetlands,  sixty-three  degrees  south  latitnde,  ia 
1818,  added  surprisingly  to  the  trade  in  fiir  seals.  The  mniiber  taken  fim 
the  South  Shetlands  in  1831  and  1823  amoonted  to  throe  bndfod  utd  tUMiy 
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ihooMiid.  Hib  Talnable  tnimal  is  now  almost  ezJrtt  fai  all  chese  isianda 
•wing  to  the  eztenninating  Bsrsteni  adopted  by  the  Luntera.  They  are  still 
taken  on  the  Loboa  Islands,  where  the  provident  government  of  Montevideo* 
leaCrict  the  fishery,  or  hunting,  within  certain  limits,  which  insures  an  annual 
return  of  the  seals.  At  certain  seasons  these  amphibia,  for  the  purpose  of 
renewing  their  coat,  come  up  on  the  dark  frowning  rocks  and  precipices, 
where  there  is  not  a  trace  of  vegetation.  In  the  middle  of  January,  the 
■lands  are  partially  cleared  of  snow,  where  a  few  patches  of  short  strag* 
gUng  grass  spring  up  in  fiivorable  situations ;  but  the  seals  do  not  resort  to 
it  for  food,  'lliey  remain  on  the  rocks  not  less  than  two  months,  without 
any  sustenance,  when  they  return  much  emaciated  to  the  sea. 

Bears  of  various  species  and  colors,  many  varieties  of  the  fox,  the  wolf, 
the  beaver,  the  otter,  the  marten,  the  racoon,  the  badger,  the  wolverine,  the 
mink,  the  lynx,  the  muskrat,  the  woodchuck,  the  rabbit,  the  hare,  and  the 
squirrel,  are  natives  of  North  America. 

The  beaver,  otter,  Ijmz,  fisher,  hare,  and  racoon,  are  used  principally  for 
bats ;  while  the  bears  of  several  varieties  furnish  an  excellent  material  for 
sleigh  linings,  for  cavalry  caps,  and  other  military  equipments.  The  for  of 
the  black  fox  is  the  most  valuable  of  any  of  the  American  varieties ;  and  next 
to  that  the  red,  which  is  exported  to  China  and  Smyrna.  In  Cliina,  the 
red  is  employed  for  trimmings,  linings,  and  robes ;  the  latfer  being  variegated 
by  adding  the  black  for  of  the  paws,  in  spots  or  waves.  I'bere  are  many 
other  varieties  of  American  fox,  such  as  the  gray,  the  white,  the  cross,  the 
silver,  and  the  dun-colored.  The  silver  fox  is  a  rare  animal,  a  native  of 
the  woody  country  below  the  falls  of  the  Columbia  River.  It  has  a  long, 
thick,  deep  lead-colored  for,  intermingled  with  long  hairs,  iuvurlubly  white 
at  the  top,  forming  a  bright  lustrous  silver  gray,  esteemed  by  some  mure 
faeantifid  than  any  other  kind  of  fox. 

The  skins  of  the  bufialo,  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  of  various  deer, 
and  of  the  antelope,  are  included  in  the  for  trade  with  the  Indians  and  trap- 
pen  of  the  north  and  west. 

Fox  and  seal  skins  are  aeut  firom  Greenland  to  Denmark.  The  white 
fitf  of  the  arctic  fox  and  polar  bear  is  sometimes  found  in  the  packs  brought 
to  the  traden  by  the  most  northern  tribes  of  Indians,  but  is  not  particularly 
Suable.  The  iilver-tipped  rabbit  is  peculiar  to  England,  and  is  sent  thence 
to  Russia  and  China. 

Other  furs  are  employed  and  valued  according  to  the  caprices  of  fashion, 
as  well  ill  those  countries  where  they  are  needed  for  defences  against  the 
s^erity  of  the  seasons,  as  among  the  inhabitants  of  milder  climates,  who^ 
being  of  Tartar  or  Sclavonian  descent,  are  ssid  to  inherit  an  atuchment  to 
forrsd  clothmg.  Such  are  the  inhabitants  of  Poland,  of  Southern  Russia, 
of  China,  of  Peisia,  of  Turkey,  and  ail  the  nations  of  Gothic  origin  in  the 
nUdW  and  western  parts  of  Europe.     Under  the  burning  suns  of  Syria  and 
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Egypt,  aiui  the  mild  climes  of  Buchario  and  independeni  Taittry,  Aii»>ii 
alau  a  coustant  demand,  aud  a  great  consumption,  where  there  eziits  no  phfii- 
cal  neceflfiity.  In  our  own  temperate  latitudes,  beades  their  use  in  the  mna, 
they  are  in  request  for  ornament  and  warmth  during  the  winter,  and  Uife 
quantities  are  annually  consumed  for  both  purposes  in  the  United  States. 

From  the  foregoing  statements,  it  appears  that  the  fur  trade  must  heno^ 
forward  decline.  The  advanced  state  of  geographical  science  shows  that  no 
new  countries  remain  to  be  explored.  In  North  America,  the  aniraato  an 
slowly  decreasing,  from  the  persevermg  eflbrts  and  the  indiscriminate  sisaghtt 
practised  by  the  hunters,  and  by  the  appropriation  to  the  uses  of  man  of  thoss 
forests  and  rivers  which  have  afibrded  them  food  and  protection.  They 
recede  with  the  aborigines,  before  the  tide  of  civilization ;  but  a  diminished 
supply  will  remain  in  the  mountains  and  uncultivated  tracts  of  this  and  other 
countries,  if  the  avidity  of  the  hunter  c^ui  be  restrained  within  proper  Um- 
itations. 


Height  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  height  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  have,  as  yet,  done  justice  to  their  real  altitude, 
which  promises  to  place  them  only  second  to  the  highest  mountains  of  the 
known  world.  Their  height  has  been  diminished  to  the  eye  by  the  great 
elevation  of  the  plains  from  which  they  rise.  They  consist,  according  to 
Long,  of  ridges,  knobs,  and  peaks,  variously  disposed.  The  more  elevated 
parts  are  covered  with  perpetual  snows,  which  contribute  to  give  them  a 
luminous,  and,  at  a  great  distance,  even  a  brilliant  appearance ;  whence  they 
derived,  among  some  of  the  first  diaco'verers,  the  name  of  the  Shining  Moun- 
tains. 

James's  Peak  has  generally  been  cited  as  the  highest  of  the  chain ;  and  its 
elevation  above  the  common  level  has  been  ascertained,  by  a  trigonomeCrkal 
measurement,  to  be  about  eight  thousand  five  hundred  feet.  Mr.  Long,  how- 
ever,  judged,  from  the  position  of  the  snow  near  the  summits  of  other  peaks 
and  ridges  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  that  they  were  much  higher.  Having 
heard  Professor  Renwick,  of  New- York,  express  an  opinion  of  the  altitude 
of  these  mountains  far  beyond  what  had  usually  been  ascribed  to  them,  we 
applied  to  him  for  the  authority  on  which  he  grounded  his  observation,  and 
here  sulyoin  his  reply : 

Columbia  College,  New- York,  Ps&ncorf  83»  1836. 
DsAi  SvKi — In  compliance  wi*Ji  your  request,  I  have  to  eommuiietls 
some  &CU  in  relation  to  the  heights  of  the  Rocky  Moimtainib  and  the 
wheece  I  obtained  the  information. 
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in  eoDvetwtkm  with  Sfancm  .\POiUivray,  ESoq.,  a  partner  of  the  Northwett 
Company,  he  stated  to  me  his  impresBioD,  that  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  route  pursaed  by  the  traders  of  that  company  were  nearly  as  high  as 
the  Himalayas.  He  had  himself  crossed  by  this  route,  leen  the  snowy  sum* 
mits  of  the  peaks,  and  experienced  a  degree  of  cold  which  required  a  spirit 
thermometer  to  indicate  it.  His  authority  for  the  estimate  of  the  heights  was 
a  gentleman  who  had  been  employed  for  several  years  as  surveyor  of  that 
company.     This  conversation  occurred  about  sixteen  years  since. 

A  year  or  two  afterwards,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining,  at  Major  Dela- 
fiekf  a,  with  Mr.  Thompson,  the  gentleman  referred  to  by  Mr.  M'Gillivray. 
1  inquired  of  him  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  Mr.  M'Gil- 
livray, and  he  stated,  that,  by  the  joint  means  of  the  barometric  and  trigono- 
metric measurement,  he  had  ascertained  the  height  of  one  of  the  peaks  to  be 
about  twenty-five  thousand  feet,  and  there  were  othera  of  nearly  the  same 
height  in  the  vicinity. 

I  am,  dear  sir. 

Yours  truly, 

JAMES  RENWICK 
To  W.  Iftvno,  E«|. 


Suggestions  with  respect  to  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  protection  of 

our  Trade, 

In  the  course  of  this  work,  a  few  general  remarks  have  been  hazarded 
respecting  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  prairies,  and  \he  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
from  them  in  future  times  to  our  trade  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  with 
the  Spanish  frontiers.  Since  writing  those  remarks,  we  have  met  with  some 
excellent  observations  and  suggestions,  in  manuscript,  on  the  same  subject, 
written  by  Captain  Bonneville,  of  the  United  States  army,  who  has  lately 
returned  from  a  long  residence  among  the  tribes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Captain  B.  approves  highly  of  the  plan  recently  adopted  by  the  United  States 
government  for  the  organization  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons  for  the  protection 
of  our  western  frontier,  and  ihe  trade  acroes  the  prairies.  "  No  other  specietf 
of  military  force,"  he  obwrves,  '*  is  at  all  competent  to  cope  with  these  restless 
3iid  wandering  hordes,  who  require  to  be  opposed  with  swiftness  quite  ab  much 
as  with  strength ;  and  the  consciousness  that  a  troop,  uniting  these  qualifi- 
cations,  is  always  on  the  alert  to  avenge  their  outrages  upon  tlie  settlers  and 
traders,  will  go  very  far  towards  restraining  them  from  the  perpetration  ol 
those  thefts  and  murders  which  they  have  heretofore  committed  with  impu- 
tiity,  whenever  stratagem  or  superiority  of  force  has  given  them  the  advantage. 
Their  interest  already  has  done  something  towards  their  pacification  with 
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Qor  ooBntiymeii.    IVoiii  the  tnden  tmong  tbera,  they  jeoehe  iheir  niipGa 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  upon  very  equitable  teiDis;  and  when  it  ■ 
remembered  that  a  very  conaiderable  amount  of  property  ia  yearly  disuiboied 
among  them  by  the  government,  aa  preaenta,  it  will  readily  be  peroeitcd 
that  they  are  greatly  dependent  upon  ua  for  their  moat  Talued  reaourcea.    Ifj 
miperadded  to  thia  inducement,  a  frequent  display  of  military  power  be  mado 
in  their  territories,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  desired  security  and  peace 
will  be  speedily  afforded  to  our  own  people.     But  the  idea  of  establiriiing  a 
permanent  amity  and  concord  amongst  the  varioua  eaat  and  west  tribes  them- 
selves, seems  to  me.  If  not  wholly  impracticable,  at  leaat  infinitely  more  difiicnh 
than  many  excellent  philanthropiats  have  hoped  and  believed.     Those  oatiooi 
which  have  ao  lately  emigrated  from  the  midst  of  our  settlements  to  live  upoB 
our  western  borders,  and  have  made  aome  progress  in  agriculture  and  the 
arts  of  civilixation,  have,  in  the  property  they  have  acquired,  and  the  protec- 
tion and  aid  extended  to  them»  too  many  advantages  to  be  induced  readily  to 
take  up  arms  against  u%  particulariy  if  they  can  be  brought  to  the  full  convic- 
tion that  their  new  homea  will  be  permanent  and  undisturbed ;  and  there  u 
every  reaaon  and  motive,  in  policy  as  well  aa  humanity,  for  our  ameliorating 
their  condition  by  every  means  in  our  power.    But  the  case  is  far  different  with 
regard  to  the  Osages,  the   Kanzas,  the  Pawnees,  and  other  roving  hordes 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  settlements.     Wild  and  restless  in  their  character 
and  habits,  they  are  by  no  means  so  susceptible  of  control  or  civilization  ;  and 
they  are  urged  by  strong,  and,  to  them,  irresistible  causes  in  their  situation  and 
necessities,  to  the  daily  perpetration  of  violence  and  fraud.     ITieir  permanent 
subsistence,  for  example,  is  derived  fiom  the  bufialo  hunting  grounds,  whidi 
lie  a  great  distance  from  their  towna.     Twice  a  year  they  are  obliged  to  make 
long  and  dangerous  expeditions,  to  procure  the  necessary  provisions  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.     For  this  purpose  horses  are  absolutely  requisite,  foi 
tlieir  own  comfort  and  safety,  as  well  aa  for  the  transportation  of  their  Sooi, 
and  their  little  stock  of  valuables ;  and  without  them  they  would  be  reduos^ 
during  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  to  a  state  of  abject  misery  and  privatioAi 
They  have  no  brood  mnres,  nor  any  trade  sufficiently  valuable  to  supply  ihdr 
yearly  losses,  and  endeavor  to  keep  up  their  stock  by  stealing  horses  froo 
the  other  tribes  to  the  west  and  southwest     Our  own  people,  and  tlie  tribcf 
immediately  upon  our  borders,  may  indeed  be  protected  from  their  depredi* 
tions  ;   and  the  Kanzas,  Osages,  Pawnees,  and  others,  may  be  indneed  (• 
remain  at  peace  among  themselves,  so  long  aa  they  are  permitted  to  jfW^ 
the  old  custom  of  levying  upon  the  Camanchea  and  other  remote  DStiAi* 
for  their  complement  of  steeds  for  the  warriors,  and  pack-horses  for  thdr  trsBf 
portationa  to  and  firom  the  hunting  ground.     But  the  instant  they  are  f<<i^ 
to  maintain  a  peaceful  and  inoffensive  demeanor  towards  the  tribes  nM 
the  Mexican  border,  and  find  that  every  violation  of  their  rights  is  ibU0^ 
by  the  aTenging  arm  of  out  fo^enunent,  the  result  must  be,  that,  redobed  v* 
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witttehedneM  ind  wmnt  wlileh  thef  can  ill  brook,  and  feeling  the  eertalnty 
ti  pmiiluiient  for  ereiy  attempt  to  ameliorate  their  condition  in  the  onl) 
W9J  thej  aa  yet  comprehend,  they  will  abandon  their  anfraitfiil  territor> 
and  remove  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mexican  lands,  and  there  carry  ok 
a  Tigorooa  predatory  war&re  indiifcriniinately  upon  the  Mexicans  and  out 
own  people  trading  or  traTelUng  in  that  quarter. 

"The  Indians  of  the  prairies  are  almost  innumerable.  Their  soperioi 
hocaemanshipj  which,  in  my  opinion,  fiir  exceeds  that  of  any  other  peoplt 
oo  the  lace  of  the  earth,  their  daring  bravery,  their  conning  and  skill  ib 
the  warfiue  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  astonishing  rapidity  and  secrecy  with 
which  they  are  accostomed  to  move  in  their  martial  expeditions,  will  alwayi 
re&der  theia  most  dangerous  and  vexatious  neighbors,  when  their  necessities 
or  their  discontents  may  drive  them  to  hostility  with  our  frontiers.  Theii 
mode  and  principles  of  war&re  will  always  protect  them  from  final  and  irre- 
trievable defeat,  and  secure  their  fiimilies  from  participating  in  any  blow 
however  severe,  which  our  retribution  might  deal  out  to  them* 

*■  The  Camanches  lay  the  Mexicans  under  contribution  for  horses  and 
males,  which  they  are  always  engaged  in  stealing  from  them  in  incredible 
mmnbeia ;  and  from  the  Csmanches,  all  the  roving  tribes  of  the  fiir  West,  by 
a  similar  exertion  of  skill  and  daring,  supply  themselves  in  turn.  It  seems 
to  me,  therelbre,  under  all  these  circumstances,  that  the  apparent  futility  o« 
any  philanthropic  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  these  nations,  and  a  regard  foi 
our  own  protection,  concur  in  recommending  that  we  remain  satisfied  with 
maintaining  peace  upon  our  own  immediate  borders,  and  leave  the  Mexicans 
and  the  Camanches,  and  all  the  tribes  hostile  to  these  last,  to  settle  theit 
diflerences  and  difficulties  in  their  own  way. 

"  In  order  to  give  fiill  security  and  protection  to  our  trading  parties  circu- 
kting  in  all  directions  through  the  great  prairies,  I  am  under  the  impression, 
that  a  few  judicious  measures  on  the  part  of  the  government,  involving  s 
very  limited  expense,  would  be  sufiicient.  And,  in  attaining  this  end,  which 
if  itself  has  already  become  an  object  of  public  interest  and  import,  another, 
«f  much  greater  consequence,  might  be  brought  about,  viz.,  the  securing  to 
Ihe  States  a  most  valuable  and  increasing  trade,  now  carried  on  by  caravans 
dhectly  to  Santa  F6. 

*  As  to  the  first  desideratum :  the  Indians  can  only  be  made  to  respect  the 

Ufes  and  property  of  the  American  parties,  by  rendering  them  dependent  upon 

M  fer  their  supplies ;  which  can  alone  be  done  ¥rith  complete  efiect  by  the 

>lMiihment  of  a  trading  post,  with  resident  traders,  at  some  point  which 

vfl  anite  a  sufiident  number  of  advantages  to  attract  the  several  tribes  to 

wM^  in  preference  to  their  present  places  of  resort  for  that  purpose ;  for  it 

ft  weU-known  fiict,  that  the  Indians  will  always  protect  their  trader,  and 

*ii  in  whom  he  is  interested,  so  long  as  they  derive  benefits  from  him. 

^  ikenative  presented  to  those  at  the  norths  by  the  reaidenoe  q£  \!tiA  miiB^xa 
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of  the  Hodton's  Bay  Comptny  unongit  Uiem,  randen  die  coodhioo  of  on 
people  ID  that  quarter  leas  secure ;  bat  I  think  it  will  appear,  mt  onee,  ofKHi 
the  most  cursory  examination,  ihat  no  such  oppoaitioo  further  south  eoaU  bt 
maintained,  so  as  to  weaken  the  benefits  of  such  an  estabiiihment  as  is  hers 
suggested. 

"  In  considering  this  matter,  the  first  question  which  presents  itself  n,  wbeie 
do  these  tribes  now  make  their  exchanges,  and  obtain  their  necessary  aop^liesl 
They  resort  almost  exclusively  to  the  Mexicans,  who,  themselvoe,  purekaas 
from  us  whatever  the  Indians  most  seek  for.  In  this  point  of  view,  therefore, 
Gtiterit  purilfUM,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  us  to  monopolixe  the  whole 
tmflic.  All  that  is  wanting  is  some  location  more  convenient  for  the  nativea 
than  that  oflfered  by  the  Mexicans,  to  gtwe  us  the  nndisputed  superiority  ;  and 
the  selection  of  such  a  point  requires  but  a  knowledge  of  the  aingle  fiict,  that 
these  nations  invariably  winter  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Arkansas,  and 
tliere  prepare  all  their  buffiilo  robes  for  trade.  These  robes  are  heavy,  and, 
to  the  Indian,  yeiy  difficult  of  transportation.  Nothing  but  necessity  induces 
them  to  travel  any  great  distance  with  such  inconvenient  baggage.  A  post, 
therefore,  established  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Arkansas,  must  infikUibly 
secure  an  uncontested  preference  over  that  of  tlie  Mexicans,  even  at  their 
prices  and  rates  of  barter.  Then  let  the  dragoons  occasionally  move  about 
among  these  people  in  large  parties,  impressing  them  with  the  proper  estimate 
of  our  power  to  protect  and  to  punish,  and  at  once  we  have  complete  and 
assurrd  security  for  all  citizens  whose  enterprise  msy  lead  them  beyond  the 
border,  and  an  end  to  the  outrages  and  depredations  which  now  dog  the 
footsteps  of  the  traveller  in  the  prairies,  and  arrest  and  depress  the  most 
advantageous  commerce.  Such  a  post  need  not  be  stronger  than  fift>'  men ; 
twenty^five  to  be  employed  as  hunters,  to  supply  the  garrison,  and  the  residue 
as  a  defence  against  any  hostility.  Situated  here  upon  the  good  lands  of  the 
Arkansas,  in  the  midst  of  abundance  of  timber,  while  it  might  be  kept  up  at 
a  most  inconsiderable  expense,  such  an  establishment  within  ninety  miles  of 
Santa  F6  or  Taos  would  be  more  than  justified  by  the  other  and  more  impor- 
tant advantages  before  alluded  to,  leaving  the  protection  of  the  traders  with 
the  Indian  tribes  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

**  This  great  trade,  carried  on  by  caravans  to  Santa  Fi,  annuaUy  loads  one 
hundred  wagons  with  merchandise,  which  is  bartered  in  the  northern  provinces 
4>r  Mexico  for  cash  and  for  beaver  furs.  The  numerous  articles  excluded  as 
rontraband,  and  the  exorbitant  duties  laid  upon  all  those  that  are  admitted  by 
the  Mexican  government,  present  so  many  obstacles  to  commerce,  that  I  am 
well  persuaded,  that  if  a  post,  such  as  is  here  suggested,  should  be  cstabtished 
on  the  Arkansas,  it  would  become  the  place  of  depodte,  not  only  for  the 
present  trade,  but  for  one  infinitely  more  extended.  Here  the  Mexicans  might 
pbrehase  their  supplies,  and  might  well  afibrd  to  sell  them  at  prioeo  wlueh 
wvuli  ailence  all  competition  icom  any  other  qoaiter 
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'^ITiete  two  trades,  with  the  Mexicans  and  the  ludiins,  centexiog  at  thif 
p(«C,  would  gire  rise  to  a  large  village  of  traders  and  laborers,  and  would 
mukmbtedly  be  hailed,  by  all  that  section  of  country,  as  a  permanent  and 
invaluable  advantage.  A  few  pack-horses  would  carry  all  the  clothing  and 
ammnnition  necessary  for  the  poet  during  the  first  year,  and  two  light  field- 
pieces  would  be  all  the  artillery  required  for  its  defence.  Afterwards,  all  tho 
horses  required  for  the  use  of  the  establishment  might  be  purchased  from  the 
Mexicans  at  the  low  price  of  ten  dollars  each  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  what- 
ever animals  might  be  needed  to  supply  the  losses  among  the  dragoons  trav- 
cxsiiig  the  neighborhood,  could  be  readily  procured.  The  Upper  Mlssouxf 
Indians  can  furnish  horses,  at  very  cheap  rates,  to  any  number  of  the  same 
troops  who  might  be  detailed  for  the  defence  of  the  northern  frontier  ;  and,  in 
other  nspectM,  a  very  limited  outlay  of  money  would  sufl|pe  to  maintain  a  post 
in  that  section  of  the  coimtry. 

*'From  these  considerations,  and  my  own  personal  observation,  I  am, 
iherefora,  disposed  to  believe,  that  two  posts  established  by  the  government, 
one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone  River,  and  one  on  the  Arkansas,  would 
completely  protect  all  our  people  in  every  section  of  the  great  wilderness  of 
cbe  West ;  while  other  advantages,  at  least  with  regard  to  one  of  them,  con- 
fiim  and  urge  the  suggestion.  A  fort  at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Stone,  garrisoned 
by  fif^  men,  would  be  perfectly  safe.  The  establishment  might  be  constructed 
amply  with  a  view  to  the  stores,  stables  for  the  dragoons^  horses,  and  quarteia 
ibr  the  regular  garrison ;  the  rest  being  provided  with  sheds  or  lodges,  erected 
ia  the  viciiiity,  ibr  their  residence  during  the  winter  mouths." 


THE    END. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTICE. 

While  engaged  in  writing  an  account  of  the  grand  enterprise  of 
Abtoria,  it  was  mj  practice  to  seek  all  kinds  of  oral  information 
eonnected  with  the  subject.  Nowhere  did  I  pick  up  more  inter 
esting  particulars  than  at  the  table  of  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor, 
who,  being  the  patriarch  of  the  Fur  Trade  in  the  United  States, 
was  accustomed  to  have  at  his  board  various  persons  of  adven- 
turous turn,  some  of  whom  had  been  engaged  in  his  own  great 
undertaking ;  others,  on  their  own  account,  had  made  expeditions 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  waters  of  the  Columbia. 

Among  these  personages,  one  who  peculiarly  took  my  fancy, 
was  Captain  Bonneville,  of  the  United  States  army ;  who,  in  a 
rambling  kind  of  enterprise,  had  strangely  ingrafted  the  trapper 
and  hunter  upon  the  soldier.  As  his  expeditions  and  adventures 
will  form  the  leading  theme  of  the  following  pages,  a  few  biogra- 
phical particulars  concerning  him  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Captain  Bonneville  is  of  French  parentage.  His  father  was 
a  worthy  old  emigrant,  who  came  to  this  country  many  years 
since,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  New- York.  He  is  represented 
as  a  man  not  much  calculated  for  the  sordid  struggle  of  a  moneys 
making  world,  but  possessed  of  a  happy  temperament,  a  festivity 
of  imagination,  and  a  simplicity  of  heart,  that  made  him  proof 
against  its  rubs  and  trials.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar ;  well 
acquainted  with  Latin  and  Greek,  and  fond  of  the  modurn  clas- 
aios.     Hb  book  was  his  elysium ;  once  immersed  in  the  pages  of 
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VulUlre,  Corneille,  or  Racine,  or  of  hu  farorite  English  a 
gbuksjiearc,  he  furgot  the  world  and  all  its  coaoeras.  Often 
*duld  be  be  Been  in  aummcr  weather,  seated  under  one  of  the 
Uviis  on  the  Battery,  or  tLe  portico  of  St,  Paul's  church  in 
.Broadway,  his  bald  head  uQcOTered,  his  hat  lyiog  by  hia  aide, 
his  eyes  riveted  to  the  page  of  his  book,  and  hia  whole  sou!  so 
engaged,  aa  to  lose  all  consciousneas  of  the  passing  throng  ot  ihft, 
passing  hour 

Captain  Bonneville,  it  will  be  found,  inherited  Eomethinf 
big  father's  botUuimmie,  and  bis  excitable  iniaginatioD ;  tliough  tl 
latter  waa  somewhat  disciplined  In  early  years,  by  maljieniatical 
Btudies.     He  was  educated  at  our  national  Military  Academy  «l 
West  Point,  where  he  acquitted  himself  very  creditably ;  tboi 
he  entered  the  army,  in  which  he  has  ever  since  continued.  \ 

The  nature  of  our  military  service  took  him  to  the  fro' 
where,  for  a  number  of  years,  he  was  stationed  at  T&rious  portf 
in  the  Far  West.  Here  he  was  brought  into  frequent  intercourse 
with  Indian  traders,  mountain  trappers,  and  other  pioneerb  of  the 
wilderness  ;  and  became  bo  excited  by  their  tales  of  wild  •cene* 
and  wild  adventures,  and  their  acoounts  of  vast  and  magnificent 
regions  as  yet  unexplored,  that  an  expedition  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  became  the  ardent  desire  of  his  heart,  ind  an  enter- 
prise to  explore  untrodden  tracts,,  the  leading  object  of  \u» 
ambition. 

By  degrees  ho  shaped  this  vague  day-dream  into  a  practical 
reality  Having  made  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  roi]uisit«i 
for  a  trading  enterpriae  beyond  the  monntains,  he  determinml  to 
nndcrtake  it.  A  leave  of  absence,  and  a  sanction  of  his  eipciii* 
tion,  was  obtained  from  the  major  general  in  chief,  on  hIa  oflcria; 
to  combine  public  utility  with  hia  private  projects,  uid  to  collecl 
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MounUiDS.  Year  after  year  elapsed  without  hia  retoni.  The 
term  of  his  leave  of  absenoe  expired,  yet  no  report  waa  made  oi 
him  at  head  quarters  at  Washington.  He  was  considered  virtu- 
ally  dead  or  lost,  and  his  name  waa  stricken  from  the  army  list 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  at  the  country  seat  of  Mr.  John 
Jacob  Astor,  at  Hellgate,  that  I  first  met  with  Captain  Bonne* 
▼ille.     He  was  then  just  returned  from  a  residence  of  upwards 
of  three  years  among  the  mountains,  and  was  on  his  way  to 
report  himself  at  head  quarters,  in  the  hopes  of  being  reinstated 
in  the  service.     From  all  that  I  could  learn,  his  wanderings  in 
the  wilderness,  though  they  had  gratified  his  curiosity  and  his 
love  of  adventure,  had  not  much  benefited  his  fortunes. 
Oorporal  Trim  in  his  campaigns,  he  had  ^satisfied  the  sentiment,' 
and  that  was  all.     In  fact,  he  was  too  much  of  the  frank,  fir 
hearted  soldier,  and  had  inherited  too  much  of  his  father's  te 
perament,  to  make  a  scheming  trapper,  or  a  thrifty  bargainc: 
There  was  something  in  the  whole  appearance  of  the  captain  thi 
prepossessed  me  in  his  favor.     He  was  of  the  middle  size, 
made  and  well  set ;  and  a  military  frock  of  foreign  cut,  that 
seen  service,  gave  him  a  look  of  compactness.     His  counteuan 
was  frank,  open,  and  engaging ;  wel)  browned  by  the  sun,  ai 
had  something  of  a  French  expression.    He  had  a  pleasant  b 
eye,  a  high  forehead,  and,  while  he  kept  his  hat  on,  the  look  o: 
man  in  the  jocund  prime  of  his  days ;  but  the  moment  his 
wa^  uncoyered,  a  bald  crown  gained  him  credit  for  a  few 
years  than  he  was  really  entitled  to. 

Being  extremely  curious/at  the  time,  about  every  thing  ^900 
nected  with  the  Far  West,  I  addressed  numerous  queation^  to 
him.     They  drew  from  him  a  number  of  extremely  atrilKzi^ 
details,  which  were  given  with  mingled  modesty  and  fraiikii< 
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and  in  a  gentleneati  of  manner,  and  a  soft  tone  of  Toice^  oontrast- 
ing  singularly  with  the  wild  and  often  startling  nature  of  his 
themes.  It  was  difficult  to  oonceive  the  mild,  quiet-looking  per- 
bonage  before  jou,  the  actual  hero  of  the  stirring  scenes  related. 
In  the  course  of  three  or  four  months,  happening  to  be  at  the 
dtj  of  Washington,  I  again  came  upon  the  captain,  who  was 
attending  the  slow  adjustment  of  his  affairs  with   the  War 

m 

Department  I  found  him  quartered  with  a  worthy  brother  in 
arms,  a  major  in  the  army.  Here  he  was  writing  at  a  table, 
covered  with  maps  and  papers,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  barrack 
room,  fancifully  decorated  with  Indian  arms,  and  trophies,  and 
war  dresses,  and  the  skins  of  various  wild  animals,  and  hung 
round  with  pictures  of  Indian  games  and  ceremonies,  and  scenes 
of  war  and  hunting.  In  a  word,  the  captain  was  beguiling  the 
tediousness  of  attendance  at  court,  by  an  attempt  at  authorship ; 
and  was  rewriting  and  extending  his  travelling  notes,  and  making 
maps  of  the  regions  he  had  explored.  As  he  sat  at  the  table, 
in  this  curious  apartment,  with  his  high  bald  head  of  somewhat 
foreign  cast,  he  reminded  me  of  some  of  those  antique  pictures 
of  authors  that  I  have  seen  in  old  Spanish  volumes. 

The  result  of  his  labors  was  a  mass  of  manuscript,  which  h 
subsequently  put  at  my  disposal,  to  fit  it  for  publication  anu 
bring  it  before  the  world.  I  found  it  full  of  interesting  detaih 
of  life  among  the  mountains,  and  of  tK«  singular  castes  and  races, 
both  white  men  and  red  men,  among  whom  he  had  sojourned.  It 
bore,  too,  throughout,  the  impress  of  his  character,  his  bonJiom* 
nUe^  his  kindliness  of  spirit,  and  his  susceptibility  to  the  grand 
and  beautiful 

That  manuscript  has  formed  the  staple  of  the  following  work. 
I  have  oooaaionally  interwoven  facts  and  details,  gathered  from 
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▼arioas  soaroes,  espeoudlj  from  the  oonTersations  and  journals 
of  some  of  the  captain's  contemporaries,  who  were  actors  in  the 
scenes  he  describes.  I  have  also  given  it  a  tQne  and  coloring 
drawn  from  my  own  observation,  daring  an  excursion  into  the 
Indian  country  beyond  the  bounds  of  civilisation ;  as  I  beforo 
observed,  however,  the  work  is  substantially  the  narrative  of  the 
worthy  captain,  and  many  of  its  most  graphic  passages  are  but 
little  varied  from  his  own  language. 

I  shall  conclude  this  notice  by  a  dedication  which  he  had 
made  of  his  manuscript  to  his  hospitable  brother  in  arms,  in 
whose  quarters  I  found  him  occupied  in  his  literary  labors ;  it  is 
a  dedication  which,  I  believe,  possesses  the  qnalities,  not  always 
found  in  complimentary  documents  of  the  kind,  of  being  sinoere, 
and  being  merited. 

TO 

JAMES  HARVEY   HOOK, 

MAJOR,    n    •.  ▲.. 

WHOSE  JEALOUSY  OF  ITS  HONOR, 

WHOSE    ANXIETY    FOR    ITS    INTERESTS, 

AND 

WHOSE   SENSIBILITY   FOR   ITS   WANTS, 

RAVE   ENDEARED  HIM   TO  THE   SERVICE  AS 

AND  WH06I  eiNKNAL  AXSNITT,  CONSTANT  CHlUrULNKSR, 

DISINTIRI8TID   HOfltrfTlLITT,  AND  rNWIARISD 

UNITOLXNCI,  INTITLI  OIM   TO  TBI 

STILL  LOFTIER  TITLX  OF 

THE    FRIEND    OF    MAN. 

THIS  WORK  IS  INSCRTPVDi 
ETC. 

Sew-  ITork,  1&43. 
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Stiteofthe  for  trade  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. — American  enterprises.— Gene- 
ral Ashley  and  his  associates. — Sublette,  a  fiimous  leader. — Yearly  rendet- 
ToiiB  among  the  mountains. — Stratafems  and  dangers  of  the  trade. — Bands 
of  trappers. — Indian  banditti. — Crows  and  Blackfeet. — Mountaineers. — 
Traders  of  the  Far  West — Character  and  habits  of  the  trapper. 
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In  a  Veoent  work  we  have  given  an  account  of  the  grand  enter- 
priae  of  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,  to  establish  an  American  empo* 
rinm  for  the  fur  trade  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  or  Oregon 
River ;  of  the  failure  of  that  enterprise  through  the  capture  of 
Astoria  by  the  British,  in  1814;  and  of  the  way  in  which  the 
control  of  the  trade  of  the  Columbia  and  its  dependencies  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Northwest  Company.  We  have  stated^ 
likewise,  the  unfortunate  supineness  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, in  neglecting  the  application  of  Mr.  Astor  for  the  proteo- 
taon  of  the  American  flag,  and  a  small  military  force,  to  onabla 
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him  to  reinstate  himself  in  the  possession  of  Astoria  at  the  re- 
turn of  peace ;  when  the  post  was  formally  given  up  b^  the 
British  government,  though  still  occupied  by  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany. By  that  supineness  the  sovereignty  in  the  country  has 
been  virtually  lost  to  the  United  States ;  and  it  will  cost  both 
governments  much  trouble  and  difficulty  to  settle  matters  on 
that  just  and  rightful  footing,  on  which  they  would  readily  have 
been  placed,  had  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Astor  been  attended  to. 
We  shall  now  state  a  few  particulars  of  subsequent  events,  so  as 
to  lead  the  reader  up  to  the  period  of  which  we  are  about  to 
treat,  and  to  prepare  him  for  the  circumstances  of  our  narrative 
In  consequence  of  the  apathy  and  neglect  of  the  AmerieaD 
government,  Mr.  Astor  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  regaining 
Astoria,  and  made  no  further  attempt  to  extend  his  enterpriser^ 

beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  and  the  Northwest  Company  con 

sidered  themselves  the  lords  of  the  country.     They  did  not  lonj 
enjoy  unmolested  the  sway  which  they  had  somewhat  surrepti 
tiously  attained.     A  fierce  competition  ensued  between  them  an( 
their  old  rivals,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  which  was  carri< 
on  at  great  cost  and  sacrifice,  and  occasionally  with  the  loss  o/ 
life.     It  ended  in  the  ruin  of  most  of  the  partners  of  the  North- 
west Company ;  and  the  merging  of  the  relics  of  that  establish- 
ment, in  1821,  in  the  rival  association.     From  that  time,  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade 
from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  for  a 
considerable  extent  north  and  south.    They  removed  their  empo> 
rium  from  Astoria  to  Fort  Vancouver,  a  strong  post  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Columbia  River,  about  sixty  miles  from  its  mouth ; 
whence  they  furnished  their  interior  posts,  and  sent  forth  thdr 
brigades  of  trappers. 
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The  BookjT  Mountaiiui  formed  a  vast  barrier  between  ihem 
and  the  United  States,  and  their  stern  and  awful  defiles,  their 
rugged  valleys,  and  the  great  western  plains  watered  by  their 
riyers,  remained  almost  a  terra  incognita  to  the  American  trap- 
per.  The  difficulties  experienced  in  1808,  by  Mr.  Henry  of  the 
Missouri  Company,  the  first  American  who  trapped  upon  the 
head-waters  of  the  Columbia ;  and  the  frightful  hardships  sus- 
tained by  Wilson  P.  Hunt,  Ramsay  Crooks,  Robert  Stuart,  and 
other  intrepid  Astorians,  in  their  ill-fated  expeditions  across  the 
moantains,  appeared  for  a  time  to  check  all  further  enterprise 
in  that  direction.  The  American  traders  contented  themselvee 
with  following  up  the  head  branches  of  the  Missouri,  the  Yellow- 
stone, and  other  rivers  and  streams  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
mountains,  but  forbore  to  attempt  those  great  snow-crowned 
sierras. 

One  of  the  first  to  reyiye  these  tramontane  expeditions  was 
General  Ashley,  of  Missouri,  a  man  whose  courage  and  achieve- 
ments in  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprises,  have  rendered  him 
fiimous  in  the  Far  West.  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Henry,  already 
mentioned,  he  established  a  post  on  the  banks  of  the  Tellowstone 
River,  in  1822,  and  in  the  following  year  pushed  a  resolute  band 
of  trappers  across  the  mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  Green  River 
or  Colorado  of  the  West,  often  known  by  the  Indian  name  of  the 
Seeds-ke-dee  Agie.*  This  attempt  was  followed  up  and  sustained 
by  others,  until  in  1825  a  footing  was  secured,  and  a  complete 
system  of  trapping  organized  beyond  the  mountains. 

It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  courage,  fortitude,  and  per 

*  i.  «.  Tlic  Prairie  Hen  River.     Af ie  io  the  Crow  Iftoguage  rignifitf 
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nereranee  of  the  pioneers  of  the  far  trade,  who  eoodueted  tho£e 
early  ezpeditionB,  and  first  broke  their  way  through  a  wildcrLess 
wliere  every  thing  was  calculated  to  deter  and  dismay  them. 
They  had  to  traverse  the  most  dreary  and  desolate  mountains 
and  barren  and  trackless  wastes,  aninhabited  by  man,  or  ooea 
sionallj  infested  by  predatory  and  cruel  savages.     They  knew 
nothing  of  the  country  beyond  the  verge  of  their  horison,  and 
had  to  gather  information  as  they  wandered.     They  beheld  vol- 
cauic  plains  stretching  around  them,  and  ranges  of  mountains 
piled  up  to  the  clouds,  and  glistening  with  eternal  frost :  bat 
knew  nothing  of  their  defiles,  nor  how  they  were  to  be  penetrated 
or  traversed.     They  launched  themselves  in  frail  canoes  on  rivers, 
without  knowing  whither  their  swift  currents  would  carry  them, 
or  what  rooks,  and  shoals,  and  rapids,  they  might  encounter  in 
their  course.     Thoy  had  to  bo  continually  on  the  alert,  too^ 
against  the  mountain  tribes,  who  beset  every  defile,  laid  ambus 
cades  in  their  path,  or  attacked  them  in  their  night  encampments  ^ 
so  that,  of  the  haidy  bands  of  trappers  that  first  entered  i 
these  regions,  throe-fifbhs  are  said  to  have  fallen  by  the  hands  o 
savage  foes. 

In  this  wild  and  warlike  school  a  number  of  leaders  hav»     t^* 
sprung  up,  originally  m  the  employ,  subsequently  partners  ul-^  o* 
Ashley ;  among  these  we  may  mention  Smith,  Fitipatrick,  Bridge 
Robert  Campbell,  and  William  Sublette ;  whose  adventures  an 
exploits  partake  of  the  wildest  spirit  of  romance.     The  assooii  Si^ 
tion  commenced  by  General  Ashley  underwent  various  modifi< 
tions.     That  gentleman  having  acquired  sufficient  fortuae,  so 
out  his  interest  and  retired ;  and  the  leading  spirit  that  0a^K=3l<^ 
ceeded  him  was  Captain  William  Sublette;  a  man  worthy  ^ 

note,  as  his  name  has  become  renowned  in  frontier  story.     He        '^ 


id 
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%  DftiiTe  of  Kentucky,  and  of  game  descent ;  his  maternal  giand* 
fitther,  Colonel  Wheatley,  a  companion  of  Boon,  having  been 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  West,  celebrated  in  Indian  warfare, 
and  killed  in  one  of  the  contests  of  the  ^'  Bloody  Ground."  We 
■hall  frequently  have  dccasion  to  speak  of  this  Sublette,  and  al- 
imys  to  the  credit  of  his  game  qualities.  In  1830,  the  associa 
tion  took  the  name  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company,  of 
which  Captain  Sublette  and  Robert  Campbell  were  prominent 
members. 

In  the  meantime,  the  success  of  this  company  attracted  the 
attention  and  excited  the  emulatign  of  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, and  brought  them  once  more  into  the  field  of  their  ancient 
enterprise.  Mr.  Astor,  the  founder  of  the  association,  had  re- 
tired from  busy  life,  and  the  concerns  of  the  company  were  ably 
managed  by  Mr.  Ramsay  Crooks,  of  Snake  Riyer  renown,  who 
still  officiates  as  its  president.  A  competition  immediately  en- 
sued between  the  two  companies,  for  the  trade  with  the  mountain 
tnbes,  and  the  trapping  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Columbia,  and 
the  other  great  tributaries  of  the  Pacific.  Beside  the  regular 
operations  of  these  formidable  rivals,  there  have  been  from  time 
to  time  desultory  enterprises,  or  rather  experiments,  of  minor 
associations,  or  of  adventurous  individuals,  beside  roving  bands 
of  independent  trappers,  who  either  hunt  for  themselves,  or  en- 
gage for  a  single  season,  in  the  service  of  one  or  other  of  the 
main  companies. 

The  consequence  is,  that  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  ulte- 
rior r^ons,  from  the  Russian  possessions  in  the  north,  down  to 
the  Spanish  settlements  of  California,  have  been  traversed  and 
ruisaoked  in  every  direction  by  bands  of  hunters  and  Indian 
traders ;  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  mountain  pass,  or  defile,  that 
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is  not  known  and  threaded  in  their  restless  migrations,  nor  a 
nameless  stream  that  is  not  haunted  by  the  lonely  trapper. 

The  American  fur  companies  keep  no  established  posts  be- 
yond the  mountains.  Every  thing  there  is  regulated  by  resident 
partners ;  that  is  to  say,  partners  who  reside  in  the  tramontane 
country,  but  who  moye  about  from  place  to  placo,  either  with 
Indian  tribes,  whose  traffic  they  wish  to  monopolize,  or  with  main 
bodies  of  their  own  men,  whom  they  employ  in  trading  and  trap- 
ping. In  the  meantime,  they  detach  bands,  or  ^^ brigades"  as 
they  are  termed,  of  trappers  in  various  directions,  assigning  to 
each  a  portion  of  country  as  a  hunting,  or  trapping  ground.  In 
the  months  of  June  and  July,  when  there  is  an  interval  between 
the  hunting  seasons,  a  general  rendezvous  is  held,  at  some  desig- 
nated place  in  the  mountains,  where  the  affairs  of  the  past  year 
are  settled  by  the  resident  partners,  and  tho  plans  for  the  follow- 
ing year  arranged. 

To  this  rendezvous  repair  the  various  brigades  of  trappers 
from  their  widely  separated  hunting  grounds,  bringing  in  the 
products  of  their  year's  campaign.  Hither  also  repair  the  In- 
dian tribes  accustomed  to  traffic  their  peltries  with  the  company. 
Bands  of  free  trappers  resort  hither  also,  to  sell  the  furs  they 
have  collected  ;  or  to  engage  their  services  for  the  next  hunting 
season. 

To  this  rendezvous  the  company  sends  annually  a  convoy  of 
supplies  from  its  establishment  on  the  Atlantic  frontier,  under 
the  guidance  of  some  experienced  partner  or  officer.  On  ttie 
arrival  of  this  convoy,  the  resident  partner  at  the  rendexyous 
depends,  to  sot  all  his  next  year's  machinery  in  motion. 

Now  as  the  rival  companies  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  tsaeh 
other,  and  are  anxious  to  discover  each  other's  plans  and  move- 
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meots,  they  generally  oontrive  to  hold  their  annual  asscmhlagoa 
at  no  great  distance  apart  An  eager  competition  exists  also 
between  their  respective  convoys  of  supplies,  which  shall  first 
reach  its  place  of  rendezvous.  For  this  purpose,  they  set  oS 
with  the  first  appearance  of  grass  on  the  Atlantic  frontier,  and 
posh  with  all  diligence  for  the  mountains.  The  company  that 
ean  first  open  its  tempting  supplies  of  coffee,  tobacco,  ammuni- 
tion, scarlet  cloth,  blankets,  bright  shawls,  and  glittering  trink- 
ets,  has  the  greatest  chance  to  get  all  the  peltries  and  furs  of  the 
Indians  and  free  trappers,  and  to  engage  their  services  for  the 
nest  season.  It  is  able,  also,  to  fit  out  and  dispatch  its  own 
trappers  the  soonest,  so  as  to  get  the  start  of  its  competitors, 
and  to  have  the  first  dash  into  the  hunting  and  trapping  grounds. 

A  new  species  of  strategy  has  sprung  out  of  this  hunting 
and  trapping  competition.  The  constant  study  of  the  rival  bands 
is  to  forestall  and  outwit  each  other  ;  to  supplant  each  other  in 
the  good  will  and  custom  of  the  Indian  tribes ;  to  cross  each 
other's  plans ;  to  mislead  each  other  as  to  routes ;  in  a  word, 
next  to  his  own  advantage,  the  study  of  the  Indian  trader  is  the 
disadvantage  of  his  competitor. 

The  influx  of  this  wandering  trade  has  had  its  effects  on  the 
habits  of  the  mountain  tribes.  They  have  found  the  trapping  of 
the  beaver  their  most  profitable  species  of  hunting ;  and  the 
traffic  with  the  white  man  has  opened  to  them  sources  of  luxury 
of  which  they  previously  had  no  idea.  The  introduction  of  fire- 
arms has  rendered  them  more  successful  hunters,  but  at  the  same 
time,  more  formidable  foes ;  some  of  them,  incorrigibly  savage 
and  warlike  in  their  nature,  have  found  the  expeditions  of  the 
for  traders,  grand  objects  of  profitable  adventure.     To  waylay 

aad  harass  a  band  of  trappers  with  their  pack-horses,  when  em* 
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tiftrr4B»ed  In  tfio  raegcd  defiles  of  tUe  mountftins,  h 
favorite  an  exploit  with  these  iDdianKU  the  plunder  of  sonrmvu 
lo  the  Arab  of  the  desert  The  Grows  and  Blackfvel,  who  wwe 
euch  tcrrorE  in  the  path  of  the  earlj  adventurers  to  Astoru,  ntill 
Contimie  their  predatory  liabits.  but  seem  tu  liave  broaght  then 
^  greater  Byabcm.  They  know  tbe  routes  and  rcsort«  of  tha 
trapfiere ;  where  to  nayls}-  them  on  their  Journeys  ;  where  to  find 
ilem  in  the  bunting  seasons,  and  where  to  hover  about  tlicin  in 
wiuter  quarters.  The  life  of  a  trappier,  therefore,  is  a  perpetoai 
Etate  militant,  and  be  must  sleep  with  his  weapons  in  hia  handa, 
A  DOW  order  of  trappers  and  traders,  also,  have  grown  out  of 
this  syslcm  of  things.  lu  the  old  times  of  the  great  Norlhweal 
CotDpany,  when  the  trade  in  furs  was  pursued  chiefiy  about  tba 
lakes  and  rivers,  the  expeditions  were  carried  on  in  batteaiui  and 
canoes.  The  voyagcurs  or  boatmen  were  the  rank  and  file  in  tba 
Burvioe  of  the  trader,  and  oven  the  hardy  "men  of  the  DOrth," 
those  great  rufflers  and  game  birds,  were  fata  to  be  paddled  from 
point  to  point  of  their  migrations. 

A  totally  different  cluss  has  now  sprung  up  ; — "  the  Hoi 
tainucra,"  the  traders  and  trappers  that  scale  the  vaat  raaontB 
chains,  and  pursue  their  liaiardoua  vocations  amidst  iheir  i 
recesses.     They  move  from  place  to  place  nu  horseback. 
e<]uestrian  exercises,  therefore,  in  which  they  are  engaged,  ' 
nature  of  the  countries  they  traverse,  vast  plains  and  mountains, 
:d  exhilarating  in  atmospheric  qualities,  seem  to  make  thon 
physicslly  and  mentally  a  more  lively  and  mercurial  race  Uiaa 
the  fur  traders  and  trappers  of  former  days,  the  sclf-vauiitiM 
men  of  the  north."     A  man  who  bestridej  a  horse,  t 
SMtitialty  dUfcrent  from  a  man  who  cowers  in  a  cojioe.    ' 
diem,  aocurdingly,  hardy,  lithe,  vigorous,  and  aciivi! ;  exlravi^ajil 
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in  word,  in  thought,  and  deed ;  heedless  of  hardship ;  daring 
of  danger;  prodigal  of  the  present,  and  thoughtless  of  the 
future. 

A  differenoe  is  to  be  pereeiyed  even  between  these  mountau 
hunters  and  those  of  the  lower  regions  along  the  waters  of  the 
Hisaourl  The  latter,  generally  French  Creoles,  live  comfortably 
in  cabins  and  log-huts,  well  sheltered  from  the  inclemencies  of 
the  seasons.  They  are  within  the  reach  of  frequent  supplies 
from  the  settlements ;  their  life  is  comparatiyely  free  from  dan- 
ger, and  from  most  of  the  yicissitudes  of  the  upper  wilderness. 
The  consequence  is,  that  they  are  less  hardy,  self-dependent  and 
game-spirited,  than  the  mountaineer.  If  the  latter  by  chance 
comes  among  them  on  his  way  to  and  from  the  settlements,  he  is 
like  a  game-cock  among  the  common  roosters  of  the  poultry-yard. 
Accustomed  to  liye  in  tents,  or  to  biyouac  in  the  open  air,  ho 
despises  the  comforts  and  is  impatient  of  the  confinement  of  the 
log-house.  If  his  meal  is  not  ready  in  season,  he  takes  his  rifle, 
hies  to  the  forest  or  prairie,  shoots  his  own  game,  lights  his  fire, 
and  oooks  his  repast  With  his  horse  and  his  rifle,  he  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  world,  and  spurns  at  all  its  restraints.  The  yery 
superintendents  at  the  lower  posts  will  not  put  him  to  mess  with 
the  common  men,  the  hirelings  of  the  establishment,  but  treat 
him  as  something  superior. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  class  of  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
says  Captain  Bonneyille,  who  lead  a  life  of  more  continued  exer- 
tion, peril,  and  excitement,  and  who  are  more  enamored  of  their 
occupations,  than  the  free  trappers  of  the  West.  No  toil,  no 
danger;  no  priyation  can  turn  the  trapper  from  his  pursuit  His 
passionate  excitement  at  times  resembles  a  mania.  In  yain  may 
the  most  yigilant  and  cruel  savages  beset  his  path  ;  in  yain  may 
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rodDi,  and  precipices,  and  wintry  torrents  oppose  his  progrora ; 
let  but  a  single  track  of  a  beaver  meet  his  eye,  and  he  forgets  all 
dangers  and  defies  all  difficulties.  At  times,  he  may  be  seen  with 
his  traps  on  his  shoulder,  buffeting  his  way  across  rapid  streams, 
amidst  floating  blocks  of  ice :  at  other  times,  he  is  to  be  found 
with  his  traps  swung  on  his  back  clambering  the  most  rugged 
mountains,  scaling  or  descending  the  most  frightful  precipices, 
searching,  by  routes  inaccessible  to  the  horse,  and  neyer  before 
trodden  by  white  man,  for  springs  and  lakes  unknown  to  hii 
oomradeb,  and  where  he  may  meet  with  bLs  favorite  game.  Such 
IS  the  mountaineer,  the  hardy  trapper  of  the  West ;  and  such, 
as  we  have  slightly  sketched  it,  is  the  wild,  Robin  Hood  kind  of 
life,  with  all  its  strange  and  motley  populace,  now  existing  in  full 
vigor  among  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Having  thus  given  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  actual  state 
of  the  fur  trade  in  the  interior  of  our  vast  continent,  and  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  wild  chivalry  of  the  mountains,  we  will 
no  longer  delay  the  introduction  of  Captain  Bonneville  and  his 
band  into  this  field  of  their  enterprise,  but  launch  them  at  once 
upon  the  perilous  plains  of  the  Far  West 
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It  was  on  ihe  first  of  May,  1832,  that  Captain  Bonneville  took 
his  departure  from  the  frontier  post  of  Fort  Osage,  on  the  Mis- 
souri He  had  enlisted  a  party  of  one  hundred  and  ten  men, 
mo6t  of  whom  had  heen  in  the  Indian  country,  and  fi»ume  of  whom 
were  experienoed  hunters  and  trappers.  Fort  Osage,  and  other 
places  on  tlie  herders  of  the  western  wilderness,  ahound  with 
characters  of  the  kind,  ready  for  any  expedition. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  transportation  in  these  great  inland 
expeditions  of  the  fur  traders  is  on  mules  and  pack-horses  ;  hut 
Captain  Bonneville  substituted  wagons.  Though  he  was  to 
travel  through  a  trackless  wilderness,  yet  the  greater  part  of  his 
route  would  lie  across  open  plains,  destitute  of  forests,  and  where 
wheel  carriages  can  pass  in  every  direction.  The  chief  difficulty 
oocurs  in  passing  the  deep  ravines  cut  through  the  prairies  by 
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•treams  and  winter  torrenU.     Here  it  is  often  necedsary  to  dig 
tt  road  down  the  banks,  and  to  make  bridges  for  the  wagons. 

In  transporting  his  baggage  in  yehioles  of  this  kind,  Captain 
Bonneyille  thought  he  would  save  the  great  delay  caused  every 
morning  by  packing  the  horses,  and  the  labor  of  unpacking  in  the 
orening.  Fewer  horses  also  would  be  required,  and  less  risk 
incurred  of  their  wandering  away,  or  being  frightened  or  carried 
off  by  the  Indians.  The  wagons,  abo,  would  be  more  easily  de- 
fended, and  might  form  a  kind  of  fortification  in  case  of  attack 
in  the  open  prairies.  A  train  of  twenty  wagons,  drawn  by  oxen, 
or  by  four  mules  or  horses  each,  and  laden  with  merchandise, 
ammunition,  and  proyisions,  were  disposed  in  two  columns  in  the 
centre  of  the  party,  which  was  equally  divided  into  a  van  and  a 
rear-guard.  As  sub-leaders  or  lieutenants  in  his  expedition, 
Captain  Bonneville  had  made  choice  of  Mr.  I.  B.  Walker  and 
Mr.  M.  S.  Cerrd  The  former  was  a  native  of  Tennessee,  about 
sis  feet  high,  strong  built,  dark  compiexioned,  brave  in  spirit, 
though  mild  in  manners.  He  had  resided  for  many  years  in 
Missouri,  on  the  frontier ;  had  been  among  the  earliest  adven- 
turers to  Santa  F^  where  he  went  to  trap  beaver,  and  was  taken 
by  the  Spaniards.  Being  liberated,  he  engaged  with  the  Spa- 
niards and  Sioux  Indians  in  a  war  against  the  Pawnees ;  then 
returned  to  Missouri,  and  had  acted  by  turns  as  sheriff,  trader, 
trapper,  until  he  was  enlisted  as  a  leader  by  Captain  Bonneyille. 

Cerr^  his  other  leader,  had  likewise  been  in  expeditions  to 
Santa  F6,  in  which  he  had  erdured  much  hardship.  He  was  of 
tne  middle  siie,  light  compiexioned,  and  though  but  about  twenty 
five  years  of  age,  vras  considered  an  experienced  Indian  trader 
[t  was  a  great  object  with  Captain  Bonneville  to  get  to  the  moan* 
tains  before  the  summer  heats  and  summer  flies  should  rfM> 
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dor  the  trayelling  across  the  prairies  distressing  ;  and  before  the 
annual  aasemblageB  of  people  connected  with  the  fur  trade,  should 
haye  broken  up,  and  dispersed  to  the  hunting  grounds. 

The  two  riyal  associations  already  mentioned,  the  American 
Fur  Company  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company,  had  their 
sereral  places  of  rendesvous  for  the  present  year  at  no  great  dis- 
tance apart,  in  Pierre's  Hole,  a  deep  valley  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains,  and  thither  Captain  Bonneville  intended  to  shape  his 
course. 

It  is  not  easy  to  do  justice  to  the  exulting  feelings  of  the 
worthy  captain,  at  finding  himself  at  the  head  of  a  stout  band  of 
hunters,  trappers,  and  woodmen  ;  fnirly  launched  on  the  broad 
prairies,  with  his  face  to  the  boundless  West.  The  tamest  inhab- 
itant of  cities,  the  veriest  spoiled  chOd  of  civilization,  feels  his 
heart  dilate  and  his  pulse  beat  high,  on  finding  himself  on  horse- 
back in  the  glorious  wilderness ;  what  then  must  be  the  excite- 
ment of  one  whose  imagination  had  been  stimulated  by  a  resi- 
dence on  the  frontier,  and  to  whom  the'  wilderness  was  a  region 
of  romance ! 

His  hardy  followers  partook  of  his  excitement  Most  of 
them  had  already  experienced  the  wild  freedom  of  savage  life, 
and  looked  forward  to  a  renewal  of  past  scenes  of  adventure  and 
exploit  Their  very  appearance  and  equipment  exhibited  a  pie- 
bald mixture,  half  civilised  and  half  savage.  Many  of  them 
looked  more  like  Indians  than  white  men,  in  their  garbs  and  ao* 
ooutrements,  and  their  very  horses  were  caparisoned  in  barbaric 
style,  with  fantastic  trappings.  The  outset  of  a  band  of  advon 
turers  on  one  of  these  expeditions  is  always  animated  and  joyous. 
The  welkin  rang  with  their  shouts  and  yelps,  after  the  manner  of 
llie  savages ;  and  with  boisterous  jokes  and  light-hearted  laughter. 
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A§  tkaj  passed  the  Btraggling  hamlets  and  solitary  cabins  that 
fringe  the  skins  of  the  frontier,  they  would  startle  their  inmates 
by  Indian  yells  and  war-whoops,  or  regale  them  with  grotesque 
fisats  of  horsemanship,  well  suited  to  their  half  savage  appear- 
anoe.  Host  of  these  abodes  were  inhabitcl  by  men  who  had 
themselves  been  in  similar  expeditions ;  they  welcomed  the  travel- 
krs,  therefore,  as  brother  trappers,  treated  them  with  a  hunter's 
hospitality,  and  cheered  them  with  an  honest  Ood  speed,  at 
parting. 

And  here  we  would  remark  a  great  difference,  m  point  of  cha- 
racter and  quality,  between  the  two  classes  of  trappers,  the 
'^American"  and  '^ French,"  as  they  are  called  in^contradistino- 
tion.  The  latter  is  meant  to  designate  the  French  Creole  of 
Canada  or  Louisiana ;  the  former,  the  trapper  of  the  old  Ameri- 
can stock,  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  others  of  the  western 
States.  The  French  trapper  is  represented  as  a  lighter,  softer, 
more  self-indulgent  kind  of  man.  He  must  have  his  Indian  wife, 
his  lodge,  and  his  petty  conveniences.  He  is  gay  and  thoughtless, 
takes  little  heed  of  landmarks,  depends  upon  his  leaders  and 
companions  to  think  for  the  common  weal,  and,  if  left  to  himself^ 
is  easily  perplexed  and  lost 

The  American  trapper  stands  by  himself,  and  is  peerless  fbr 
the  service  of  the  wilderness.  Drop  him  in  the  midst  of  a  prai- 
rie, or  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  and  he  is  never  at  a  loss. 
He  notices  every  landmark ;  can  retrace  his  route  through  the 
most  monotonous  plains,  or  the  most  perplexed  labyrinths  of  the 
mountains  ;  no  danger  nor  difficulty  can  appal  him,  and  he  scorns 
to  complain  under  any  privation.  In  ec^uipping  the  two  kinds  of 
trappers,  the  Creole  and  Canadian  are  apt  to  prefer,  the  light 
fusoe ;  the  American  always  grasps  his  rifle ;  he  despises  what 
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he  calls  tho  '^  flhot-gmi.''    We  give  these  estimates  on  the  aa 

thority  of  a  trader  of  long  experience,  and  a  foreigner  by  birth. 

^^  I  consider  one  American,"  said  he,  ^^  eqnal  to  three  Canadians 

in  point  of  sagacity,  aptness  at  resources,  self-dependence,  and 

fearlessness  of  spirit     In  fact,  no  one  can  cope  with  him  as  a 
stark  tramper  of  the  wilderness." 

Beside  the  two  classes  of  trappers  just  mentioned,  Captain 
Bonneville  had  enlisted  several  Delaware  Indians  in  his  employ, 
on  whose  hunting  qualifications  he  placed  great  reliance. 

On  the  6th  of  May  the  travellers  passed  the  last  border  habt- 
Istion,  and  bade  a  long  farewell  to  the  ease  and  security  of  civili- 
sation. The  buoyant  and  clamorous  spirits  with  which  they  had 
commenced  their  march,  gradually  subsided  as  they  entered  upon 
its  difficulties.  They  found  the  prairies  saturated  with  the  heavy 
cold  rains,  prevalent  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  the  wagon  wheels  sank  deep  in  the  mire,  the  hor- 
ses were  often  to  the  fetlock,  and  both  steed  and  rider  were  com 
pleiely  jaded  by  the  evening  of  the  i2th,  when  they  reached  the 
Kansas  Biver ;  a  fine  stream  about  three  hundred  yards  wide, 
entering  the  Missouri  from  the  south.  Though  fordable  in  almost 
every  part  at  the  end  of  summer  and  during  the  autumn,  yet  it 
was  necessary  to  construct  a  raft  for  the  transportation  of  the 
wagons  and  effects.  All  this  was  done  in  tho  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  by  evening,  the  whole  party  arrived  at  the  agency 
of  the  Ejtnsas  tribe.  This  was  under  the  superintendence  of  Gen- 
eral Clarke,  brother  of  the  celebrated  traveller  of  the  same  name, 
wIms  ^^  Lewis,  made  the  first  expedition  down  the  waters  of  the 
Colombia.  He  was  living  like  a  patriarch,  surrounded  by  labor* 
ers  and  interpreters,  all  snugly  housed,  and  provided  with  excel 

lent  fimns.     The  fimctionary  next  in  consequence  to  the  sgent 

2» 
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was  the  blaoksmith,  a  most  important,  and,  indeed,  indispensabk 
personage  in  a  frontier  community.  *  The  Kansat*  resemble  the 
Osages  in  features,  dress,  and  language ;  they  raise  eorn  and 
hunt  the  buffiUo,  ranging  the  Kansas  Riyer,  and  its  tributary 
streams  ;  at  the  time  of  the  captain's  visit,  they  were  at  war  with 
the.  Pawnees  of  the  Nebraska,  or  Platte  Riyer. 

The  unusual  sight  of  a  train  of  wagons,  caused  quite  a  sen 
sation  among  these  sayages;  who  thronged  about  the  caravan, 
examining  eyery  thing  minutely,  and  asking  a  thousand  ques- 
tions :  exhibiting  a  degree  of  excitability,  and  a  liyely  curiosity, 
totally  opposite  to  that  apathy  with  which  their  race  is  so  often 
reproached 

The  personage  who  most  attracted  the  captain's  attention  at 
this  place,  was  ^  White  Plume,"  the  Kansas  chief,  and  they  soon 
became  good  friends.     White  Plume  (we  are  pleased  with  bis 
chiyalrous  soubriquet)  inhabited  a  large  stone  house,  built  for 
him  by  order  of  the  American  government :  but  the  establish* 
ment  had  not  been  carried  out  in  corresponding  style.     It  might 
be  palace  without,  but  it  was  wigwam  within ;  so  that,  between 
the  stateliness  of  his  mansion,  and  the  squalidness  of  his  farni- 
ture,  the  gallant  White  Plume  presented  some  such  whimsieii 
incongruity  as  we  see  in  the  gala  equipments  of  an  Indian  chie( 
on  a  treaty-making  embassy  at  Washington,  who  has  been  gene* 
rously  decked  out  in  cooked  hat  and  military  coat,  in  conirtft 
to  his  breech-clout  and  leathern  leggins ;  being  grand  officer  it 
top,  and  ragged  Indian  at  bottom. 

White  Plume  was  so  taken  with  the  courtesy  of  the  a^ptaia) 
and  pleased  with  one  or  two  presents  receiyed  from  him,  that  ht 
aooompanied  him  a  day's  journey  on  his  march,  and  pass^  ani^ 
in  his  camp,  on  the  margin  of  a  small  stream     The  method  oi 
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cnoaroping  generally  observed  by  the  captain,  was  as  follows 
The  twenty  wagons  were  disposed  in  a  square,  at  the  distance  of 
thirty-three  feet  from  each  other.  In  every  interval  there  was  a 
mess  stationed;  and  each  mess  had  its  fire,  where  the  men 
cooked,  ate,  gossiped,  and  slept  The  horses  were  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  sqoare,  with  a  guard  stationed  over  them  at  night 

The  horses  were  "  side  lined,"  as  it  is  termed :  that  is  to  say 
the  fore  and  hind  foot  on  the  same  side  of  the  animal  were  tied 
together,  so  as  to  be  within  eighteen  inches  of  each  other.  A 
horse  thus  fettered  is  for  a  time  sadly  embarrassed,  but  soon  be- 
comes sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  restraint  to  move  about 
slowly.  It  prevents  his  wandering ;  and  his  being  easily  carried 
off  at  night  by  lurking  Indians.  When  a  horse  that  is  ^  foot 
free,"  is  tied  to  one  thus  secured,  the  latter  forms,  as  it  were,  a 
pivot,  round  which  the  other  runs  and  curvets,  in  case  of  aUrm. 

The  encampment  of  which  we  are  speaking,  presented  a 
striking  scene.  The  various  mess-fires  were  surrounded  by  pictu- 
resque groups,  standing,  sitting,  and  reclining ;  some  busied  in 
cooking,  others  in  cleaning  their  weapons :  while  the  frequent  laugh 
told  that  the  rough  joke,  or  merry  story  was  going  on.  In  the 
middle  of  the  camp,  before  the  principal  lodge,  sat  the  two 
diieftains,  Captain  Bonneville  and  White  Plume,  in  soldier-like 
communion,  the  captain  delighted  with  the  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing, on  social  terms,  with  one  of  the  red  warriors  of  the  wilder- 
Qcsji,  the  unsophisticated  children  of  nature.  The  latter  was 
squatted  on  his  buffalo  robe,  his  strong  features  and  red  skiu 
glaring  in  the  broad  light  of  a  biasing  fire,  while  he  recounted 
iBiaiinding  tales  of  the  bloody  exploits  of  his  tribe  and  himself^ 
b  their  wars  with  the  Pawnees ;  for  there  arc  no  old  soldiers 
oiore  given  to  long  campaigning  stories,  than  Indian  "  bravee  *' 
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Tho  feudd  of  White  Plume,  however,  had  not  been  confined 
to  the  red  men ;  he  had  much  to  say  of  broshea  with  bee  huntera, 
a  class  of  offenders  for  whom  he  seemed  to  cherish  a  partionlar 
abhorrence.  As  the  species  of  hunting  prosecuted  by  these 
worthies  is  not  laid  down  in  any  of  the  ancient  books  of  veneric^ 
and  is,  in  &ct,  peculiar  to  our  western  frontier,  a  word  or  two  oa 
the  subject  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

The  bee  hunter  is  generally  some  settler  on  the  verge  of  the 
prairies ;  a  long,  lank  fellow,  of  fever  and  ague  complexion,  ao- 
quired  from  living  on  new  soil,  and  in  a  hut  built  of  green  logs. 
In  the  autumn,  when  the  harvest  is  over,  these  frontier  settlers 
form  parties  of  two  or  three,  and  prepare  for  a  bee  hunt  Having 
provided  themselves  with  a  wagon,  and  a  number  of  empty  casks, 
they  sally  off,  armed  with  their  rifles,  into  the  wilderness,  direct- 
ing their  course  east,  west,  north,  or  south,  without  any  regard  to 
the  ordinance  of  the  American  government,  which  strictly  forbids 
ail  trespass  upon  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Indian  tribes. 

The  belts  of  woodland  that  traverse  the  lower  prairies,  and 
border  the  rivers,  are  peopled  by  innumerable  swarms  of  wild 
bees,  which  make  their  hives  in  hollow  trees,  and  fill  them  with 
honey  tolled  from  the  rich  fiowers  of  the  prairies.  The  bees,  ae- 
oording  to  popular  assertion,  are  migrating  like  the  settlers,  to 
the  west  An  Indian  trader,  well  experienced  in  the  country,  in- 
forms us  that  within  ten  years  that  he  has  passed  in  the  Far  West) 
the  bee  has  advanced  westward  above  a  hundred  miles.  It  is 
said  on  the  Missouri,  that  the  wild  turkey  and  the  wild  bee  go  up 
the  river  together :  neither  are  found  in  the  upper  regions.  B 
is  but  recently  that  the  wild  turkey  has  been  killed  on  the  N» 
braska,  or  Platte ;  and  his  travelling  competitor  the  wild  ^ 
appeared  there  a)>out  the  same  tima 
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Be  all  this  as  it  may :  the  course  of  our  party  of  bee  hunters^ 
in  to  make  a  wide  circuit  through  the  woody  river  bottoms,  and 
the  patches  of  forest  on  the  prairies,  marking,  as  they  go  out. 
every  tree  in  which  they  have  detected  a  hive.  These  marks  are 
generally  respected  by  any  other  bee  hunter  that  should  come 
upon  their  track.  When  they  have  marked  sufficient  to  fill  all 
their  casks,  they  turn  their  hees  homeward,  cut  down  the  trees 
■s  they  proceed,  and  having  loaded  their  wagon  with  honey  and 
wax,  return  well  pleased  to  the  settlements. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  the  Indians  relish  wild  honey  as 
highly  as  do  the  white  men,  and  are  the  more  delighted  with  this 
natural  luxury  from  its  having,  in  many  instances,  but  recently 
made  its  appearance  in  their  lands.  The  consequence  is,  number- 
less disputes  and  conflicts  between  them  and  the  boo  hunters : 
and  often  a  party  of  the  latter,  returning,  laden  with  rich  spoil 
from  one  of  their  forays,  are  apt  to  be  waylaid  by  the  native 
lords  of  the  soil ;  their  honey  to  be  seized,  their  harness  cut  to 
pieces,  and  themselves  left  to  find  their  way  home  the  best  way 
they  can,  happy  to  escape  with  no  greater  personal  harm  than  a 
sound  rib-roasting. 

Such  were  the  marauders  of  whose  offences  the  gallant  White 
Plume  made  the  most  bitter  complaint  They  were  chiefly  the 
settlers  of  the  western  part  of  Missouri,  who  are  the  most  famous 
bee  hunters  on  the  frontier,  and  whose  favorite  hunting  ground 
Ijee  within  the  lands  of  the  Kansas  tribe.  According  to  the  ac- 
eoant  of  White  Plume,  however,  matters  were  pretty  fairly 
balanced  between  him  and  the  offenders ;  he  having  as  often 
treated  them  to  a  taste  of  the  bitter,  as  they  had  robbed  him  of 
dia  sweets. 

It  19  but  justice  to  this  gallant  chief  to  say,  that  he  gave 
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proofs  of  having  aoquirod  some  of  the  lights  of  oivilixaticn  from 
his  proximity  to  the  whites,  as  was  evinced  in  his  knowledge  of 
driving  a  bargain.  He  required  hard  cash  in  return  for  some  oom 
with  which  he  supplied  the  worthy  captain,  and  left  the  latter  at 
t  loss  which  most  to  admire,  his  native  chivalry  as  a  brave,  or  hi 
aL\j[uired  adroitneas  as  a  trader. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Wid'j  pnii'es.  —Vegetable  prodactions. — Tabular  hills Slabs  of  sandsione. — 

Nebraska  or  Platte  River. — Scanty  fare. — Buffalo  skulls. — Wagons  tunH*#j 
into  boats. — Herds  of  bnflUo.'—CUfis  resembling  castles. — The  chimney. — 
Scott's  BhaSb. — Story  connected  with  them. — The  bighorn  or  ahsahta — iu 
nature  and  habits. — Difference  between  that  and  the  **  woolly  sheep,"  or 
goat  of  the  mountains 

From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  May,  Captain  Bonneville  pursued 
a  western  course  over  vast  undulating  plains,  destitute  of  tree  or 
shrub,  rendered  mirj  by  occasional  rain,  and  cut  up  by  deep 
irater-courses  where  they  had  to  dig  roads  for  their  wagons  down 
the  soft  crumbling  banks,  and  to  throw  bridges  across  the 
itreams.  The  weather  had  attained  the  summei  heat;  the 
thermometer  standing  about  fifty-seven  degrees  in  the  morning, 
early,  but  rising  to  about  ninety  degrees  at  noon.  The  incessant 
breeses,  however,  which  sweep  these  vast  plains,  render  the  heats 
endurable.  Gkime  was  scanty,  and  they  had  to  eke  out  their 
scanty  fare  with  wild  roots  and  vegetables,  such  as  the  Indian 
potato,  the  wild  onion,  and  the  prairie  tomato,  and  they  met  with 
quantities  of  ^  red  root,"  from  which  the  hunters  make  a  very 
palatable  beverage.  The  only  human  being  that  crossed  theii 
|)ath  was  a  Kansas  warrior,  returning  from  some  solitary  expedi- 
tioD  of  bravado  or  revenge,  bearing  a  Pawnee  scalp  as  a  trophy. 
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The  country  gradually  rose  as  they  proceeded  westward,  and 
their  route  took  them  over  high  ridges,  oommandiDg  wide  and 
beautiful  prospects.  The  vast  plain  was  studded  on  the  west 
with  innumerable  hills  of  conical  shape,  such  as  are  seen  nortk 
of  the  Arkansas  River.  These  hills  have  their  summits  appa- 
lontly  out  off  about  the  same  elevation,  so  as  to  leave  flat  snr 
faces  at  top.  It  is  conjectured  by  some,  that  the  whole  country 
may  originally  have  been  of  the  altitude  of  the8e  tabular  hills  * 
tmt  through  some  process  of  nature  may  have  sunk  to  its  present 
level ;  these  insulated  eminences  being  protected  by  broad  foun- 
dations of  solid  rock. 

Captain  Bonneville  mentions  another  geological  phenomenon 
north  of  Red  River,  where  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  considera- 
ble tracts  of  country,  is  covered  with  broad  slabs  of  sandstone, 
having  the  form  and  position  of  grave-stones,  and  looking  as  if 
they  had  been  forced  up  by  some  subterranean  agitation.  ^  The 
resemblance,"  says  he,  ''  which  these  very  remarkable  spots  have 
in  many  places  to  old  church-yards  is  curious  in  the  extreme. 
One  might  almost  fancy  himself  among  the  tombs  of  the  pre- 
Adamites." 

On  the  2d  of  June,  they  arrived  on  the  main  stream  of  the 
Nebraska  or  Platte  River ;  twenty-five  miles  below  the  I.uad  of 
the  Great  Island.  The  low  banks  of  this  river  give  it  an  i^ppeir 
ance  of  great  width.  Captain  Bonneville  measured  it  m  ont 
place,  and  found  it  twenty-two  hundred  yards  from  bank  vo  bank- 
Its  depth  was  from  three  to  six  feet,  the  bottom  full  of  qtiiek- 
aands.  The  Nebraska  is  studded  with  islands  covered  with  thai 
species  of  poplar  called  the  cotton-wood  tree.  Keeping  up  a!oD§ 
the  course  of  this  river  for  several  days,  they  were  obliged,  U^ 
tbo  scarcity  of  game,  to  put  themselves  upon  short  allowano^  si 
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ooeuionally^  to  kill  a  steer.  They  bore  their  daily  labors  and 
privations,  however,  with  great  good  hamor,  taking  their  tone,  in 
all  probability,  from  the  buoyant  spirit  of  their  leader.  "  If  the 
weather  was  inolement,"  says  the  captain,  "we  watched  th<^ 
douQS,  and  hoped  for  a  sight  of  the  blue  sky  and  the  merry  sun. 
If  food  was  scanty,  we  regaled  ourselves  with  the  hope  of  soon 
fiilling  in  with  herds  of  buffalo,  and  having  nothing  to  do  but 
ilay  and  eat"  We  doubt  whether  the  genial  captain  is  not  ^e- 
Boribing  the  cheeriness  of  his  own  breast,  which  gave  a  cheery 
aspect  to  every  thing  around  him. 

There  certainly  were  evidences,  however,  that  the  country  was 
not  always  equally  destitute  of  game.  At  one  pla^je,  they  ob* 
served  a  field  decorated  with  buffalo  skulls,  arranged  in  circles, 
eurves,  and  other  mathematical  figures,  as  if  for  some  mystic  rite 
or  ceremony.  They  were  almost  innumerable,  and  seemed  to 
have  been  a  vast  hecatomb  offered  up  in  thanksgiving  to  the 
Great  Spirit  for  some  signal  success  in  the  chase. 

On  the  1 1th  of  June,  they  came  to  the  fork  of  the  Nebraska, 
where  it  divides  itself  into  two  equal  and  beautiful  streams.  One 
of  these  branches  rises  in  the  west-southwest,  near  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Arkansas  Up  the  course  of  this  branch,  as  Captain 
Bonneville  was  well  aware,  lay  the  route  to  the  Camanche  and 
Kioway  Indians,  and  to  the  northern  Mexican  settlements ;  of 
the  other  branch  he  knew  nothing.  Its  sources  might  lie  among 
wild  and  inaccessible  cliffs,  and  tumble  and  foam  d^iwn  rugged  de- 
files and  over  craggy  precipices ;  but  its  direction  was  in  the  true 
eoarso,  and  up  this  stream  he  determined  to  prosecute  his  route 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Finding  it  impossible,  from  quicksands 
ind  other  dangerous  impediments,  to  cross  the  river  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, he  kept  up  along  the  south  fork  for  two  days,  n.erely 
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Boeing  a  safe  fording  place.  At  length  he  enoamped,  oaaaed 
the  bodies  of  the  wagons  to  be  dislodged  from  the  wheela,  coytmf* 
with  bo^o  hides,  and  besmeared  with  a  compound  of  tallow  and 
ashes ;  thus  forming  rude  boats.  In  these,  they  ferried  their 
effects  across  the  stream,  which  was  six  huudred  yards  wide,  with 
a  swift  and  strong  current  Three  men  were  in  each  boat^  to 
manage  it ;  others  waded  across,  pushing  the  barks  before  them 
Thus  all  crossed  in  safety.  A  march  of  nine  miles  took  them 
over  high  rolling  prairies  to  the  north  fork ;  their  eyes  being 
regaled  with  the  welcome  sight  of  herds  of  buff&lo  at  a  distance, 
some  careering  the  plain,  others  grazing  and  reposing  in  the 
natural  meadows. 

Skirting  along  the  north  fork  for  a  day  or  two,  excessively 
annoyed  by  musquitoes  and  buffalo  gnats,  they  reached,  in  th# 
evening  of  the  17th,  a  small  but  beautiful  grove,  from  whicl 
issued  the  confused  notes  of  singing  birds,  the  first  they  had 
heard  since  crossing  the  boundary  of  MissourL     After  so  many 
days  of  weary  travelling,  through  a  naked,  monotonous  and  silent 
country,  it  was  delightful  once  more  to  hear  the  song  of  the  bird, 
and  to  behold  the  verdure  of  the  grova     It  was  a  beautiful  sun- 
set, and  a  sight  of  the  glowing  rays,  mantling  the  tree-tops  and    . 
rustling  branches,  gladdened  every  heart     They  pitched  their  -^ 
camp  in  the  grove,  kindled  their  fires,  partook  merrily  of  theL*^ 
rude  fare,  and  resigned  themselves  to  the  sweetest  sleep  they 
enjoyed  since  their  outset  upon  the  prairies. 

The  country  now  became  rugged  and  broken.     High  Ui 
advanced  upon  the  river,  and  forced  the  travellers  occasionally 
jcave  its  banks  and  wind  their  course  into  the  .interior.     In 
of  the  wild  and  solitary  passes,  they  were  startled  by  the  trail 
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Mmie  predatory  camp  of  either  Ariokara  or  Crow  IndiauB.  Tliif 
obliged  them  to  redouble  their  vigilaoce  at  night,  and  to  keep 
especial  watoh  upon  their  horses.  In  these  mgged  and  elevated 
legions  thoy  began  to  see  the  black-tailed  deer,  a  species  larger 
than  the  ordinary  kind,  and  chiefly  found  in  rocky  and  mountain- 
ous countries.  They  had  reached  also  a  great  buffalo  range ; 
Oaptain  Bonneville  ascended  a  high  bluff,  commanding  an  exten 
■iyo  view  of  the  surrounding  plains.  As  far  as  his  eye  could 
reach,  the  country  seemed  absolutely  blackened  by  innumerable 
herds.  No  language,  he  says,  could  convey  an  adequate  idea  ot 
the  vast  living  mass  thus  presented  to  his  eye.  He  remarked 
that  the  bulls  and  cows  generally  congregated  in  separate  herds. 

Opposite  to  the  camp  at  this  place,  was  a  singular  phenome- 
non, which  is  among  the  curiosities  of  the  country.  It  is  called 
the  chimney.  The  lower  part  is  a  conical  mound,  rising  out  of 
the  naked  plain  ;  from  the  summit  shoots  up  a  shaft  or  column, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height,  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  name.  The  height  of  the  whole,  according  to  Captain 
Bonneville,  is  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  yards.  It  is  composed 
of  indurated  clay,  with  alternate  layers  of  red  and  white  sand- 
stone, and  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  upwards  of  thirty 
miles. 

On  the  21st,  they  encamped  amidst  high  and  beetling  oliffs 
of  indurated  clay  and  sandstone,  bearing  the  semblance  of  towers, 
castles,  churches,  and  fortified  cities.  At  a  distance,  it  was 
•earoely  possible  to  persuade  one's  self  that  the  works  of  art  were 
not  mingled  with  these  fantastic  freaks  of  nature.  They  have 
received  the  name  of  Scott's  Bluffs,  from  a  melancholy  cireum* 
ilaiiee.  A  number  of  years  since,  a  party  were  descending  the 
ufipor  part  of  the  river  in  canoes,  when  their  frail  barks  wen> 
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overtnrned  aod  all  their  powder  spoiled.  Their  rifles  lieing  thuir 
rendered  useless,  they  were  unable  to  procure  food  by  hunting 
and  had  to  depend  upon  roots  and  wild  fruits  for  subsistence. 
After  suffering  extremely  from  hunger,  they  arrived  at  Laramie's 
Fork,  a  small  tributary  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Nebraska 
about  sixty  miles  above  the  cliffs  just  mentioned.  Here  one  of 
the  party,  by  the  name  of  Scott,  was  taken  ill ;  and  his  oompa 
nions  came  to  a  halt,  until  he  should  recover  health  and  strength 
sufficient  to  proceed.  While  they  were  searching  round  in  quest 
of  edible  roots,  they  discovered  a  fresh  trail  of  white  men,  who 
had  evidently  but  recently  preceded  them.  What  was  to  be  done? 
By  a  forced  march  they  might  overtake  this  party,  and  thus  be 
able  to  reach  the  settlements  in  safety.  Should  they  linger,  they 
might  all  perish  of  famine  and  exhaustion.  Scott,  however,  wan 
incapable  of  moving ;  they  were  too  feeble  to  aid  him  forward, 
and  dreaded  that  such  a  clog  would  prevent  their  coming  up  with 
the  advance  party.  They  determined,  therefore,  to  abandon  him 
to  his  fate.  Accordingly,  under  pretence  of  seeking  food,  and' 
such  simples  as  might  be  efficacious  in  his  malady,  they  deserted 
him  and  hastened  forward  upon  the  trail  They  succeeded  in 
overtaking  the  party  of  which  they  were  in  quest,  but  ooncealed 
their  faithless  desertion  of  Scott ;  alleging  that  he  had  died  oi 
disease. 

On  the  ensuing  summer,  these  very  individuals  visiting  thefts, 
parts  in  company  with  others,  came  suddenly  upon  the  bleached 
hones  and  grinning  skull  of  a  human  skeleton,  which,  by  certain 
signs  they  recognised  for  the  remains  of  Scott  This  was  sixty 
long  miles  from  the  place  where  they  had  abandoned  him  ;  and 
it  appeared  that  the  wretched  man  had  crawled  Uiat  immenss 
distance  before  death  put  an  end  to  his  missries.     The  wild  aiM. 
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pietaresqne  bluffs  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  lonel}  gravM  have 
ever  since  borne  his  name. 

Amidst  this  wild  and  striking  scenery,  Captain  Bonneville^ 
for  the  first  time,  beheld  fiooks  of  the  ahsahta  or  bighorn,  an  ani- 
mal which  frequents  these  cliffe  in  great  numbers.  They  accord 
with  the  nature  of  such  scenery,  and  add  much  to  its  romantic 
effect;  bounding  like  goats  from  crag  to  crag,  often  trooping 
along  the  lofty  shelves  of  the  mountains,  under  the  guidance  of 
some  vener&bie  patriarch,  with  horns  twisted  lower  than  his  muz- 
zle, and  sometimes  peering  over  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  so  high 
that  they  appear  scarce  bigger  than  crows ;  indeed,  it  seems  a 
pleasure  to  them  to  seek  the  most  rugged  and  frightful  situations, 
doubtless  from  a  feeling  of  security. 

This  animal  is  commonly  called  the  mountain  sheep,  and  is 
often  confounded  with  another  animal,  the  '*  woolly  sheep,"  found 
more  to  the  northward,  about  the  country  of  the  Flatbeads.  The 
latter  likewise  inhabits  cliffs  in  summer,  but  descends  into  the 
valleys  in  the  winter.  It  has  white  wool,  like  a  sheep,  mingled 
with  a  thin  growth  of  long  hair ;  but  it  has  short  legs,  a  deep 
belly,  and  a  beard  like  a  goat.  Its  horns  are  about  five  inches 
long,  slightly  curved  backwards,  black  as  jet,  and  beautifully 
polished.  Its  hoofs  are  of  the  same  color.  This  animal  is  by 
no  means  so  active  as  the  bighorn ;  it  does  not  bound  much,  but 
Bits  a  good  deal  upon  its  haunches.  It  is  not  so  plentiful  either ; 
rarely  more  than  two  or  three  are  seen  at  a  time.  Its  wool  alone 
^ives  a  resemblance  to  the  sheep ;  it  is  more  properly  of  the  goat 
genus.  The  flesh  is  said  to  have  a  musty  fl.avor ;  some  ha\o 
thought  the  fleece  might  be  valuable,  as  it  is  said  to  be  as  fine  as 
that  of  the  goat  of  Cashmere,  but  it  is  not  to  be  procured  in  suf- 
ficient quantities. 
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The  ahsahta,  argali,  or  bighorn,  on  the  oontrary,  has  short 
hair  like  a  deer,  and  resembles  it  in  shape,  bat  has  the  head  and 
horns  of  a  sheep,  and  its  flesh  is  said  to  be  delicious  mntton. 
The  Indians  consider  it  more  sweet  and  delicate  than  any  other 
kind  of  venison.  It  abounds  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  the 
fiftieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  quite  down  to  California ;  gene^ 
ally  in  the  highest  regions  capable  of  vegetation  ;  sometimes  il 
rentures  into  the  valleys,  but  on  the  least  alarm,  regains  its  hr 
forite  cliffs  and  precipices,  where  it  is  perilous,  if  not  impossible 
lor  the  hunter  to  follow.* 


*  Dunensioos  of  a  male  of  this  ipeciet,  from  the  nooe  to  the  haae  of  the 
tAil,  five  feet ;  length  of  the  tail,  four  incbea ;  girth  of  the  body,  fov  feet; 
height,  three  feet  eight  inches ;  the  horn,  three  feet  six  inches  long ;  ane  foot 
tnree  inches  in  circomfiBrence  at  base. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

An  alwin. — Crow  Indians— their  appearance — mode  of  approach —their 
yengefiil  errand — ^their  curiosity. — Hostility  between  the  Crows  and  Black 
feet. — Loving  conduct  of  the  Crows. — Laramie's  Fork. — First  Navigation 
of  the  Nebraska. — Great  eleration  of  the  country. — Raiity  of  the  atmos- 
phere— its  eflfect  on  the  wood -work  of  wagons. — Black  Hills — ^their  wild 
and  broken  scenery. — Indian  dogs. — Crow  trophies. — Sterile  and  dreary 
country. — Banks  of  the  Sweet  Water. — Buffalo  hunting. — Adrentnre  of 
Tom  Cain,  the  Irish  cook. 

WiiKN  on  the  maroli,  Captain  Bonneville  always  sent  some  of  his 
best  hunters  in  the  advance  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  as  well 
as  to  look  out  for  game.  On  the  24th  of  May,  as  the  caravan 
was  slowly  journeying  up  the  banks  of  the  Nebraska,  the  hunters 
oame  galloping  back,  waving  their  caps,  and  giving  the  alarm 
cry,  Indians !  Indians ! 

The  captain  immediately  ordered  a  halt:  the  hunters  now 
eame  up  and  announced  that  a  large  war-party  of  Crow  Indians 
were  just  above,  on  the  river.  The  captain  knew  the  character 
of  these  savages ;  one  of  the  most  roving,  warlike,  crafty,  and 
predatory  tribes  of  the  mountains;  horse-stealers  of  the  first 
order,  and  easily  provoked  to  acts  of  8anguinary  violence.  Or- 
ders were  accordingly  given  to  prepare  for  action,  and  every  one 
promptly  took  the  post  that  had  been  assigned  him,  in  the  good* 
nl  order  of  the  maroh,  in  all  cases  of  warlike  emergency. 
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Every  thing  being  pat  in  bftttie  arrey,  the  captain  i&ook  tlu 
lead  of  his  little  band,  and  moved  on  slowly  and  warDy.  In  a 
little  while  he  beheld  the  Crow  warriors  emerging  from  among 
the  bluffs.  There  were  about  sixty  of  them ;  fine  martial-looking 
fellows,  painted  and  arrayed  for  war,  and  mounted  on  horsoi 
decked  out  with  all  kinds  of  wild  trappings  They  came  prancing 
along  in  gallant  style,  with  many  wild  and  dexterous  evolutioni^ 
for  none  can  surpass  them  in  horsemanship ;  and  their  bright 
colors,  and  flaunting  and  &ntastic  embellishmontt^  glaring  and 
sparkling  in  the  morning  sunshine,  gave  them  re*  i\j  a  striking 
appearance. 

Their  mode  of  approach,  to  one  not  acquaiLted  with  the 
tactics  and  ceremonies  of  this  rude  chivalry  of  the  wilderne<vi, 
had  an  air  of  direct  hostility.  They  came  galloping  forward  in 
a  body,  as  if  about  to  make  a  furious  charge,  but,  when  clos^  at 
hand,  opened  to  the  right  and  left,  and  wheeled  in  wide  circles 
round  the  travellers,  whooping  and  yelling  like  maniacs. 

This  done,  their  mock  fury  sank  into  a  calm,  and  the  chie^ 
approaching  the  captain,  who  had  remained  warily  drawn  up. 
though  informed  of  the  pacific  nature  of  the  manceuvre,  extended 
to  him  the  hand  of  friendship.  The  pipe  of  peace  was  smoked, 
and  now  all  was  good  fellowship. 

The  Grows  were  in  pursuit  of  a  band  of  Cheyennes,  who  had 
attacked  their  village  in  the  night,  and  killed  one  of  their  peopla 
They  had  already  been  five  and  twenty  days  on  tM  track  of  the 
marauders,  and  were  determined  not  to  return  home  until  they 
had  sated  their  revenge. 

A  few  days  previously,  some  of  their  scouts,  who  were  rangii^ 
the  country  at  a  distance  from  the  main  body,  had  disooveTcd  tbi 
party  of  Captain  Bonneville     They  had  dogged  it  for  a  time  in 
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secret,  asioniBhed  at  the  long  train  of  wagons  and  oxen,  and 
especially  struck  with  the  sight  of  a  cow  and  calf,  quietly  follow 
ing  the  caravan ;  supposing  them  to  be  some  kind  of  tame  buffalo. 
Having  satisfied  their  curiosity,  they  carried  back  to  their  chief 
intelligence  of  all  that  they  had  seen.  He  had,  in  consequence, 
diverged  from  his  pursuit  of  vengeance  to  behold  the  wonders 
described  to  him.  "Now  that  we  have  met  you,"  said  he  to 
Captain  Bonneville,  "  and  have  seen  these  marvels  with  our  own 
eyes,  our  hearts  are  glad."  In  fact,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
curiosity  evinced  by  these  people  as  to  the  objects  before  them. 
Wagons  had  never  been  seen  by  them  before,  and  they  examined 
them  with  the  greatest  minuteness ;  but  the  calf  was  the  peculiar 
object  of  their  admiration.  They  watched  it  with  intense  interest 
as  it  licked  the  hands  accustomed  to  feed  it,  and  were  struck  with 
the  mild  expression  of  its  countenance,  and  its  perfect  docility. 

After  much  sage  consultation,  they  at  length  determined 
that  it  must  be  the  "great  medicine"  of  the  white  party;  an 
appellation  given  by  the  Indians  to  any  thing  of  supernatural 
and  mysterious  power,  that  is  guarded  as  a  talisman.  They 
were  completely  thrown  out  in  their  conjecture,  however,  by  an 
offer  of  the  white  men  to  exchange  the  calf  for  a  horse ;  their 
estimation  of  the  great  medicine  sank  in  an  instant,  and  they 
declined  the  bargain. 

At  the  request  of  the  Crow  chieftain  the  two  parties  encamped 
together,  and  passed  the  residue  of  the  day  in  company.  The 
captain  was  well  pleased  with  every  opportunity  to  gain  a  know- 
ledge of  the  "  unsophisticated  sons  of  nature,"  who  had  bo  long 
been  objects  of  his  poetic  speculations;  and  indeed  this  wild, 
horse-stealing  tribe  is  one  of  the  most  notorious  of  the  moun- 

biins.     The  chief,  of  course,  had  his  scalps  to  show  and  hi/i 
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bftttles  t«)  reoouni  The  BUokfoot  ib  the  hereditary  uuemj  oi 
the  Crow,  towards  whom  hostility  is  like  a  cherished  principle  of 
religion ;  for  every  tribe,  besides  its  casual  antagonists,  has  some 
enduring  foe  with  whom  there  can  be  no  permanent  reoonoili»> 
tion.  The  Grows  and  Blaokfeet,  upon  the  whole,  are  enemies 
W')rthy  of  each  other,  being  rogues  and  ruffians  of  the  first  water. 
A  a  their  predatory  excursions  extend  over  the  same  regions,  thej 
often  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  these  casual  eonfiieis 
serve  to  keep  their  wits  awake  and  their  passions  aliva 

The  present  party  of  Crows,  however,  evinced  nothing  of  the 
invidious  character  for  which  they  are  renowned.  Ihiring  the 
day  and  night  that  they  were  encamped  in  company  with  the 
travellers,  their  conduct  was  friendly  in  the  extreme.  They 
were,  in  fact,  quite  irksome  in  their  attentions,  and  had  a  caress- 
ing manner  at  times  quite  importunate.  It  was  not  until  after 
separation  on  the  following  morning,  that  the  captain  and  his 
men  ascertained  the  secret  of  all  this  loving-kindness.  In  the 
course  of  their  fraternal  caresses,  the  Crows  had  contrived  to 
empty  the  pockets  of  their  white  brothers ;  to  abstract  the  very 
buttons  from  their  coats,  and.  above  all,  to  make  free  with  their 
hunting  knives. 

By  equal  altitudes  of  the  sun,  taken  at  this  last  encampment, 
Captain  Bonneville  ascertained  his  latitude  to  be  41^  47^  north. 
The  thermometer,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  stood  at  fifty- 
nine  degrees ;  at  two  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  ninety-two  degrees  ;  and 
>  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  seventy  degrees. 

The  Black  Hills,  or  Mountains,  now  began  to  be  seen  at  a 
distance,  printing  the  horison  with  their  rugged  and  brokon  ont- 
Hnes ;  and  threatening  to  oppose  a  diffieolt  barrier  in  tlia  waj  of 
the  travellers. 
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On  the  26th  of  May,  the  travellers  encamped  at  Laramie^s 
Fork,  a  dear  and  beautiful  stream,  rising  in  the  west-southwest 
maintaining  an  average  width  of  twenty  yards,  and  winding 
through  broad  meadows  abounding  in  currants  and  gooseberries, 
and  adorned  with  groves  and  clumps  of  trees. 

By  an.observation  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  with  a  Bolland  re 
fleeting  telescope.  Captain  Bonneville  ascertained  the  longitude 
lo  be  102O  57^  west  of  Oreenwich. 

We  will  here  step  ahead  of  our  narrative  -to  observe,  thai 
about  three  years  after  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating,  Mr. 
Robert  Campbell,  formerly  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Com- 
pany, descended  the  Platte  from  this  fork,  in  skin  canoes,  thus 
proving,  what  had  always  been  discredited,  that  the  river  was 
navigabla  About  the  same  time,  he  built  a  fort  or  trading  post 
at  Laramie's  Fork,  which  he  named  Fort  William,  after  his  friend 
and  partner,  Mr.  William  Sublette.  Since  that  time,  the  Platto 
has  become  a  highway  for  the  fur  traders. 

For  some  days  past.  Captain  Bonneville  had  been  made  sen- 
sible of  the  great  elevation  of  country  into  which  he  was  gradu- 
ally ascending,  by  the  effect  of  the  dryness  and  rarefaction  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  his  wagons.  The  wood-work  shrunk ;  the  paint 
boxes  of  the  wheels  were  continually  working  out,  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  support  the  spokes  by  stout  props  to  prevent  their  fall- 
ing asunder.  The  travellers  were  now  entering  one  of  those  great 
steppes  of  the  Far  West,  where  the  prevalent  aridity  of  the  atmos- 
phere renders  the  country  unfit  for  cultivation.  In  these  regions 
there  is  a  fresh  sweet  growth  of  grass  in  the  spring,  but  it  is 
scanty  and  short,  and  parches  up  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
io  that  there  is  none  for  the  hunters  to  set  fire  to  in  the  autumn. 
It  is  a  eomaKm  observation,  that  ^  above  the  forks  of  the  Platte 
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t&e  grass  does  not  bum.''  All  attempts  at  agrioaltnre  and  gar 
dening  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  William,  have  been  attended 
with  very  little  suooess.  The  grain  and  y^getables  raised  there 
Have  been  scanty  in  quantity  and  poor  in  quality.  The  great  ele- 
fation  of  these  plains,  and  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  will 
lend  to  retain  these  immense  regions  in  a  state  of  pristine 
wildness. 

In  the  oourse  of  a  day  or  two  more,  the  trayellers  entered 
that  wild  and  broken  tract  of  the  Crow  country  called  the  Black 
Hills,  and  here  their  journey  became  toilsome  in  the  extreme. 
Rugged  steeps  and  deep  raTines  incessantly  obstructed  their  pro- 
gress, so  that  a  great  part  of  the  day  was  spent  in  the  painful 
toil  of  digging  through  banks,  filling  up  rayines,  forcing  the  wag- 
ons up  the  most  forbidding  ascents,  or  swinging  them  with  ropes 
down  the  face  of  dangerous  precipices.  The  shoes  of  their  horses 
were  worn  out,  and  their  feet  injured  by  the  rugged  and  stony 
roads.  The  travellers  were  annoyed  also  by  frequent  but  brief 
storms,  which  would  come  hurrying  over  the  hills,  or  through  the 
mountain  defiles,  rage  with  great  fury  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
pass  o£r,  leaving  every  thing  calm  and  serene  again. 

For  several  nights  the  camp  had  been  infested  by  vagabond 
Indian  dogs,  prowling  about  in  quest  of  food.  They  were  about 
the  sise  of  a  large  pointer ;  with  ears  short  and  erect,  and  a  long 
bushy  tail — altogether,  they  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  a 
wolf  These  skulking  visitors  would  keep  about  the  purlieus  d 
the  camp  until  daylight ;  when,  on  the  first  stir  of  life  among  the 
sleepers,  they  would  scamper  off  until  they  reached  some  rising 
ground,  where  they  would  take  their  seats,  and  keep  a  sharp  and 
hungry  watch  upon  every  movement  The  moment  the  traveUen 
were  fiiirly  on  the  march,  and  the  camp  was  abandoned,  these 
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0tar?eIiDg  hangers-on  would  hasten  to  the  deserted  fires^  to  seiie 
upon  the  half-picked  bones,  the  offals  and  garbage  that  lav  about ; 
and,  having  made  a  hasty  meal,  with  many  a  snap  and  snarl  and 
growl,  would  follow  leisurely  on  the  trail  of  the  caravan.  Many 
attempts  were  made  to  coax  or  catoh  them,  but  in  vain.  Their 
quick  and  suspicious  eyes  caught  the  slightest  sinister  movement^ 
and  ihey  turned  and  scampered  off.  At  length  one  was  taken. 
He  was  terribly  alarmed,  and  crouched  and  trembled  as  if  ex- 
pecting instant  death.  Soothed,  however,  by  caresses,  he  began 
after  a  time  to  gather  confidence  and  wag  his  tail,  and  at  length 
was  brought  to  follow  close  at  the  heels  of  his  captors,  still,  how* 
ever,  darting  around  furtive  and  suspicious  glances,  and  evincing 
a  disposition  to  scamper  off  upon  the  least  alarm. 

On  the  first  of  July  the  band  of  Crow  warriors  again  crossed 
their  path.  They  came  in  vaunting  and  vainglorious  style ;  dis- 
playing five  Cheyenne  scalps,  the  trophies  of  their  vengeance. 
They  were  now  bound  homewards,  to  appease  the  manes  of  their 
comrade  by  these  proofs  that  his  death  had  been  revenged,  and 
intended  to  have  scalp-dances  and  other  triumphant  rejoicings. 
Captain  Bonneville  and  his  men,  however,  were  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  renew  their  confiding  intimacy  with  these  crafty  savages, 
and  above  all,  took  care  to  avoid  their  pilfering  caresses.  They 
remarked  one  precaution  of  the  Crows  with  respect  to  their 
horses ;  to  protect  their  iioofs  from  the  sharp  and  jagged  rocks 
among  which  they  had  to  pass,  they  had  covered  them  with  shoes 
oi  buffalo  hide. 

The  route  of  the  travellers  lay  generally  along  the  course  of 
the  Nebraska  or  Platte,  but  occasionally,  where  steep  promonto- 
ries advanced  to  the  margin  of  the  stream,  they  were  obliged  to 
make  inland  circuits.     Ooe  of  these  took  them  through  a  bold 
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tnd  gtcrn  coantry,  bordered  bj  a  range  of  low  moontainii,  nm 
iiiDg  east  and  west.  Every  thing  aronnd  bore  traces  of  some 
fearful  oonmbion  of  nature  in  times  long  past.  Hitherto  the 
various  strata  of  rock  had  exhibited  a  gentle  elevation  towards 
the  southwest,  but  here  everj  thing  appeared  to  have  been  sub- 
verted, and  thrown  out  of  place.  In  many  places  there  were 
heavy  beds  of  white  sandstone  resting  upon  red.  Immense  strata 
of  rocks  jutted  up  into  crags  and  cliffs ;  and  sometimes  formed 
perpendicular  walls  and  overhanging  precipices.  An  air  ot 
sterility  prevailed  over  these  savage  wastes.  The  valleys  were 
destitute  of  herbage,  and  scantily  clothed  with  a  stunted  species 
of  wormwood,  generally  known  among  traders  and  trappers  by 
the  name  of  sage.  From  an  elevated  point  of  their  march 
through  this  region,  the  travellers  caught  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
Powder  River  Mountains  away  to  the  north,  stretching  along  the 
Tery  verge  of  the  horizon,  and  seeming,  from  the  snow  with 
which  they  were  mantled,  to  be  a  chain  of  small  white  clouds, 
connecting  sky  and  earth. 

Though  the  thermometer  at  mid-day  ranged  from  eighty  to 
ninety,  and  even  sometimes  rose  to  ninety-three  degrees,  yet  oo- 
oasional  spots  of  snow  were  to  be  seen  on  the  tops  of  the  low 
mountains,  among  which  the  travellers  were  journeying ;  proofii 
of  the  great  elevation  of  the  whole  region. 

The  Nebraska,  in  its  passage  through  the  Black  Hills,  is  con- 
fined to  a  much  narrower  channel  than  that  through  which  it 
flow9  in  the  plains  below ;  but  it  is  deeper  and  clearer,  and  rushes 
with  a  stronger  current  The  scenery,  also,  is  more  varied  and 
beautiful.  Sometimes  it  glides  rapidly  but  smoothly  through  a 
picturesque  valley,  between  wooded  banks ;  then,  forcing  its  way 
into  the  bosom  of  rugged  mountains,  it  rushes  impetuoasly 
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through  narrow  defiles,  roaring  and  foaming  down  rocks  and 
rapids,  until  it  is  again  soothed  to  rest  in  some  peaceful  valley. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  Captain  Bonneville  abandoned  the 
main  stream  of  the  Nebraska,  which  was  continually  shouldered 
by  rugged  promontories,  and  making  a  bend  to  the  southwest,  for 
a  oouple  of  days,  part  of  the  time  over  plains  of  loose  sand,  en» 
camped  on  the  14th,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sweet  Water,  a'  stream 
about  twenty  yards  in  breadth,  and  four  or  five  feet  deep,  flowing 
between  low  banks  over  a  sandy  soil,  and  forming  one  of  the  forks 
or  upper  branches  of  the  Nebraska  Up  this  stream  they  now 
shaped  their  course  for  several  successive  days,  tending,  generally, 
to  the  west.  The  soil  was  light  and  sandy ;  the  country  much 
diversified.  Frequently  the  plains  were  studded  with  isolated 
blocks  of  rock,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a  half  globe,  and  from 
three  to  four  hundred  feet  high.  These  singular  masses  had 
occasionally  a  very  imposing,  and  even  sublime  appearance,  rising 
from  the  midst  of  a  savage  and  lonely  landscape. 

As  the  travellers  continued  to  advance,  they  became  more 
and  more  sensible  of  the  elevation  of  the  country.  The  hills 
around  were  more  generally  capped*  with  snow.  The  men  com- 
plained of  cramps  and  colics,  sore  lips  and  mouths,  and  violent 
headaches.  The  wood-work  of  the  wagons  also  shrank  so  much, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  wheels  were  kept  from  falling  to 
pieces.  The  country  bordering  upon  the  river  was  frequently 
gashed  with  deep  ravines,  or  traversed  by  high  blufis,  to  avoid 
which,  the  travellers  were  obliged  to  make  wide  circuits  through 
the  plains.  In  the  course  of  theso,  they  came  upon  immense 
herds  of  buffalo,  which  kept  scouring  off  in  the  van,  like  a 
lotreating  army. 

Among  the  motley  retainers  of  the  camp  was  Tom  Cain,  o 
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raw  Irishman,  who  officiated  as  cook,  whose  various  blanders  and 
expedients  in  his  novel  situation,  and  in  the  wild  scenes  and  wild 
kind  of  life  into  which  he  had  suddenly  been  thrown,  had  made 
him  a  kind  of  butt  or  droll  of  the  camp.  Tom,  however,  began 
to  discover  an  ambition  superior  to  his  station ;  and  the  convorsa 
tion  of  the  hunters,  and  their  stories  of  their  exploits,  inspired 
him  wiih  a  desire  to  elevate  himself  to  the  dignity  of  their  order. 
The  buffiklo  in  such  immense  droves  presented  a  tempting  oppor- 
tunity for  making  his  first  essay.  He  rode,  in  the  line  of  march, 
all  prepared  for  action :  his  powder-flask  and  shot-pouch  know- 
ingly slung  at  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  to  be  at  hand ;  his  rifle 
balanced  on  his  shoulder.  While  in  this  plight,  a  troop  of  buffalo 
came  trotting  by  in  great  alarm.  In  an  instant,  Tom  sprang 
from  his  horse  and  gave  chase  on  foot.  Finding  they  were  leav* 
ing  him  behind,  he  levelled  his  rifle  and  pulled  trigger.  His 
shot  produced  no  other  efiect  than  to  increase  the  speed  of  the 
bufialo,  and  to  frighten  his  own  horse,  who  took  to  his  hcels^  and 
scampered  ofi*  with  all  the  ammunition.  Tom  scampered  after 
him,  hallooing  with  might  and  main,  and  the  wild  horse  and  wild 
Irishman  soon  disappeared  among  the  ravines  of  the  prairie. 
Captain  Bonneville,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  line,  and  had 
seen  the  transaction  at  a  distance,  detached  a  party  in  pursuit  of 
Tom.  After  a  long  interval  they  returned,  leading  the  frightened 
horse ;  but  though  they  had  scoured  the  country,  and  looked  out 
and  shouted  from  every  height,  they  had  seen  nothing  of  his 
rider 

As  Captain  Bonneville  knew  Tom's  utter  awkwardness  and 
inexperience,  and  the  dangers  of  a  bewildered  Irishman  in  the 
midst  of  a  prairie,  he  halted  and  Qncamped  at  an  early  hour,  tdaf 
there  might  be  a  regular  hunt  for  him  in  the  morning. 
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At  earlj  dawn  on  the  following  day  scouts  were  sent  off  in 
avery  direction,  while  the  main  body,  after  breakfast,  proceeded 
slowly  on  its  course.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon that  the  hunters  returned,  with  honest  Tom  mounted  be- 
hind one  of  them.  They  had  found  him  in  a  complete  state  of 
perplexity  and  amasement.  His  appearance  caused  shouts  of 
merriment  in  the  camp, — ^but  Tom  for  once  could  not  join  in  the 
mirth  raised  at  his  expense :  he  was  completely  chapfallen,  and 
apparently  onied  of  the  huntmg  mania  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 


«• 
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CHAPTER  7. 

M^gMotnt  toenerf. — Wind  RiTer  Mounuins. — Treasury  ol  vateriw— A  Mm/ 
hone. — An  Indian  trail. — Troat  atreams. — ^The  Great  G  een  River  vmUey. 
—An  alarm.— A  band  of  trappers. — Fontenelle,  his  information.— 8vfier- 
infi  of  thirst. — ^Elncampment  on  the  Seeds-ke-dee. — Strategy  of  riYal 
traders. — Fortification  of  the  camp. — The  Blackfeet. — Banditti  of  the 
moontains. — Their  character  and  habits. 

Jt  was  on  the  20th  of  July,  that  Captain  Bonneville  first  came 
in  sight  of  the  grand  region  of  his  hopes  and  anticipations,  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  He  had  been  making  a  bend  to  the  south, 
to  avoid  some  obstacles  along  the  river,  and  had  attained  a  high, 
rooky  ridge,  when  a  magnificent  prospect  burst  upon  his  sight 
To  the  west,  rose  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  with  their  bleached 
and  snowy  summits  towering  into  the  clouds.  These  stretched 
far  to  the  north-northwest,  until  they  melted  away  into  what  ap- 
peared to  be  faint  clouds,  but  which  the  experienced  eyes  of  the 
veteran  hunters  of  the  party  recognised  for  the  rugged  moun- 
tains of  the  Yellowstone ;  at  the  feet  of  which,  extended  the '. 
wild  Crow  country :  a  perilous,  though  profitable  region  for  th 
trapper. 

To  the  southwest,  the  eye  ranged  over  an  immense  extent  o? 
wilderness,  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  snowy  vapor  resting  u 
itfl  horizon.     This,  however,  was  pointed  out  as  another 
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of  the  Great  Ohippewyan,  or  Rooky  oh&in ;  being  iho  Eutaw 
Moantoins,  at  whose  basis,  the  wandering  tribe  of  hunters  of  the 
same  name  piteh  their  tents. 

We  can  imagine  the  enthusiasm  of  the  worthy  captain,  when 
lie  beheld  the  yast  and  mountainous  scene  of  his  adventurous 
enterprise  thus  suddenly  unveiled  before  him.  We  can  imagii.e 
with  what  feelings  of  awe  and  admiration  he  must  have  eon  tern, 
plated  the  Wind  River  Sierra,  or  bed  of  mountains ;  that  great 
fountain-head,  from  whose  springs,  and  lakes,  and  melted  snows, 
some  of  those  mighty  rivers  take  their  rise,  which  wander  over 
hundreds  of  miles  of  \fkried  country  and  dime,  and  find  their 
way  to  the  opposite  waves  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Paoitia 

The  Wind  River  Mountains  are,  in  fact,  among  the  most  re- 
markable  of  the  whole  Rocky  chain ;  and  would  appear  to  be 
among  the  loftiest.  They  form,  as  it  were,  a  great  bed  of  moun- 
tains, about  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  in 
breadth ;  With  rugged  peaks,  covered  with  eternal  snows,  and 
deep,  narrow  valleys,  full  of  springs,  and  brooks,  and  rock-bound 
lakes.  From  this  great  treasury  of  waters,  issue  forth  limpid 
streams,  which,  augmenting  as  they  descend,  become  main  tribu- 
taries, of  the  Missouri  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Columbia  on  the 
other ;  and  give  rise  to  the  Seeds-ke-dee  Agie,  or  Greim  River, 
the  great  Colorado  of  the  West,  that  empties  its  current  into  the 
Gkilf  of  California. 

The  Wind  River  Mountains  are  notorious  in  hunters'  and 
trappers'  stories :  their  rugged  defiles,  and  the  rough  tracts  about 
their  neighborhood,  having  been  lurking  places  for  the  predatory 
hordes  of  the  mountains,  and  scenes  of  rough  encounter  with 
Crows  and  Blackfeet.  It  was  to  the  west  of  these  mountaini^ 
in  the  valley  of  the  Seedske-dee  Agie, or  Oreen  River,  that  Cap- 
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t^n  Bonneyille  intended  to  make  a  halt,  for  the  purpoee  of  giTin(i 
repose  to  his  people  and  his  horses,  after  their  weary  jonrnejing; 
and  of  collecting  information  as  to  his  faturc  course.  This  Green 
River  valley,  and  its  immediate  neighborhood,  as  we  have  al- 
loady  observed,  formed  the  main  point  of  rendesvoos,  for  the 
present  year,  of  the  rival  fur  companies,  and  the  motley  populaoey 
dviliaed  and  savage,  connected  with  them.  Several  days  of  rag- 
ged travel,  however,  yet  remained  for  the  captain  and  his  men. 
before  they  should  encamp  in  this  desired  resting-place. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  as  they  were  pursuing  their  course 
through  one  of  the  meadows  of  the  Sw€||t  Water,  they  beheld  a 
horse  grasing  at  a  little  distance.  He  showed  no  alarm  at  their 
approach,  but  suffered  himself  quietly  to  be  taken,  evincing  a 
perfect  state  of  tameness.  The  scouts  of  the  party  were  instantly 
on  the  look-out  for  the  owners  of  this  animal ;  lest  some  danger 
ous  band  of  savages  might  be  lurking  in  the  vicinity.  Afker  a 
narrow  search,  they  discovered  the  trail  of  an  Indian  party^ 
which  had  evidently  passed  through  that  neighborhood  but 
recently.  The  horse  was  accordingly  taken  possession  of,  as  an 
estray ;  but  a  more  vigilant  watch  than  usual  was  kept  round 
the  camp  at  nights,  lest  his  former  owners  should  be  upon  the 
prowl. 

The  travellers  had  now  attained  so  high  an  elevation,  that  on 
the  23d  of  July,  at  daybreak,  there  was  considerable  ice  in  the 
water-buckets,  imd  the  thermometer  stood  at  twenty-two  d^rees. 
The  rarety  of  the  atmosphere  coniinued  to  affect  the  wood-wori^ 
of  the  wagons,  and  the  wheels  were  incessantly  &lling  to  pieoes. 
A  remedy  was  at  length  devised.  The  tire  of  each  wheel  wu 
taken  off;  a  ban  of  wood  was  nailed  round  the  exterior  of  the 
felloes,  the  tire  was  then  made  red  hot  replaced  rcind  the  wheelp 
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And  suddenly  oooled  with  water.     By  this  means,  the  whole  was 
bound  together  with  great  compaotness. 

The  extreme  elevation  of  these  great  steppes,  which  range 
along  the  feet  of  the  Rooky  Mountains/ take  away  from  the  seem- 
ing height  of  their  peaks,  which  yield  to  few  in  the  known  world 
in  point  of  altitude  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

On  the  24th,  the  travellers  took  final  leave  of  the  Sweet  Wa- 
ter, and  keeping  westwardly,  over  a  low  and  very  rocky  ridge 
one  of  the  most  southern  spurs  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains, 
they  encamped,  after  a  march  of  seven  hours  and  a  half,  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  clear  stream,  running  to  the  south,  in  which 
they  caught  a  number  of  fine  trout 

The  sight  of  these  fish  was  hailed  with  pleasure,  as  a  sign 
that  they  had  reached  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Pacific ;  for 
it  is  only  on  the  western  streams  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  that 
trout  are  to  be  taken.  The  stream  on  which  they  had  thus  en- 
camped, proved,  in  effect,  to  be  tributary  to  the  Seeds-ke-dee 
Agie,  or  Green  River,  into  which  it  flowed,  at  some  distance  to 
the  south. 

Captain  Bonneville  now  considered  himself  as  having  fairly 
passed  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  felt  some  degree 
of  exultation  in  being  the  first  individual  that  had  crossed,  north 
of  the  settled  provinces  of  Mexico,  from  the  waters  of  the  Atlan- 
tic to  those  of  the  Pacific,  with  wagons.  Mr.  William  Sublette, 
the  enterprising  leader  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company 
bad,  two  or  three  years  previously,  reached  the  valley  of  the 
Wind  River,  which  lies  on  the  northeast  of  the  mountains ;  but 
had  proceeded  with  them  no  further. 

A  vast  valley  now  spread  itself  before  the  ;ravellerH,  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  and  to  the  west,  by  a 
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iCBg  range  of  high  hilb.  This,  Captain  Bonneville  vaa  aaaoied 
by  a  yeioran  hunter  in  hia  company,  was  the  great  yallej  of  the 
Seocls-ke-dee ;  and  the  same  informant  would  fain  hare  persuaded 
him,  that  a  small  stream,  three  feet  deep,  which  he  came  to  on 
the  25th,  was  that  riyer.  The  captain  was  conyinced,  howeyor 
that  the  stream  was  too  insignificant  to  drain  so  wide  a  yallej 
and  the  adjacent  mountains :  he  encamped,  therefore,  at  an  early 
hour,  on  its  borders,  that  he  might  take  the  whole  of  the  next 
day  to  reach  the  main  riyer ;  which  he  presumed  to  flow  between 
him  and  the  distant  range  of  western  hills. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  he  oonunenced  his  march  at  an  early 
hour,  making  directly  across  the  yalley,  towards  the  hills  in  tho 
west ;  proceeding  at  as  brisk  a  rate  as  the  jaded  condition  of  hia 
horses  would  permit  About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a 
great  cloud  of  dust  was  descried  in  the  rear,  advancing  directly 
on  the  triul  of  the  party.  The  alarm  was  given ;  they  all  came 
to  a  halt,  and  held  a  council  of  war.  Some  conjectured  that  the 
band  of  Indians,  whose  trail  thoy  had  discovered  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  stray  horse,  had  been  lying  in  wait  for  them,  in  some 
secret  fastness  of  the  mountains ;  and  were  about  to  attack  them 
on  the  open  plain,  where  they  would  have  no  shelter.  Prepara- 
tions were  immediately  made  for  defence ;  and  a  scouting  party 
sent  off  to  reconnoitre.  They  soon  came  galloping  back,  making 
signab  that  all  was  well.  The  cloud  of  dust  was  made  by  a  band 
of  fifty  or  sixty  mounted  trappers,  belonging  to  the  Amerioao 
Fur  Company,  who  soon  came  up,  leading  their  pack-horaea 
They  were  headed  by  Mr.  Fontenelle,  an  experienced  leader,  or 
^  partisan  "  as  a  chief  of  a  party  is  called,  in  the  technical  lan- 
guage of  the  trappers. 

Mr.  Fontenelle  informed  Captain  Bonneville,  that  he  was  oo 
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hfs  way  from  the  company's  trading  post  on  the  Yellowstone,  to 
the  yearly  rendezvous,  with  reinforcements  and  snpplies  for  tlieir 
banting  and  trading  parties  beyond  the  mountains  ;  and  that  he 
expected  to  meet,  by  appointment,  with  a  band  of  free  trnppers 
in  that  very  neighborhood.  He  had  fallen  upon  the  trail  of 
Caplain  Bonneville's  party,  just  after  leaving  the  Nebraska  ; 
and,  Gliding  that  they  bad  frightened  off  all  the  game,  had  been 
obliged  to  push  on,  by  forced  marches,  to  avoid  famine :  both 
men  and  horses  were,  therefore,  much  travel-worn  ;  but  this  was 
DO  piace  to  halt ;  the  plain  before  them  he  said,  was  destitute  of 
grass  and  water,  neither  of  which  would  be  met  with  short  of 
the  Green  River,  which  was  yet  at  a  considerable  distance.  Ho 
hoped,  he  added,  as  his  party  were  all  on  horseback,  to  reach 
the  river,  with  hard  travelling,  by  nightfall :  but  he  doubted  the 
possibility  of  Captain  Bonneville's  arrival  there  with  his  wagons 
before  the  day  following.  Having  imparted  this  information,  he 
pushed  forward  with  all  speed. 

Captain  Bonneville  followed  on  as  fast  as  circumstances 
sroold  permit  The  ground  was  firm  and  gravelly ;  but  the 
horses  were  too  much  fatigued  to  move  rapidly.  After  a  long 
and  harassing  day's  march,  without  pausing  for  a  noontide  meal, 
they  were  compelled,  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  to  encamp  in  an 
open  plain,  destitute  of  water  or  pasturage.  On  the  following 
morning,  the  horses  were  turned  loose  at  the  peep  of  day ;  to 
•lake  their  thirst,  if  possible,  from  the  dew  collected  on  the 
fparse  grasc,  here  and  there  springing  up  among  dry  sand-banka 
Tho  soil  of  a  great  part  of  this  Green  River  valley  is  a  whitish 
clay,  into  which  the  rain  cannot  penetrate,  but  which  dries  and 
craoks  with  the  sun.  In  some  places  it  produces  a  salt  weed 
ind  grass  along  the  margins  of  the  streams;   but  the  wider 
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expanses  of  it  are  desolate  and  barren.  It  was  not  until  noos 
that  Captain  Bonnerille  reached  the  banks  of  the  Seeda-ko-dee, 
or  Colorado  of  the  West ;  in  the  meantime,  the  sufferings  oi  both 
men  and  horses  had  been  excessiye,  and  it  was  with  almost  firan* 
tie  esgerness  that  they  hurried  to  allay  thoir  burning  thirst  in 
the  limpid  current  of  the  riyer. 

Fontenelle  and  his  party  had  not  fiired  mudi  better;   the 
ehicf  part  had  managed  to  reach  the  rirer  by  nightlsll,  but  wert  < 
nearly  knocked  up  by  the  exertion ;  the  horses  of  others  sank 
under  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  pass  the  night  upon  the 
road. 

On  the  following  morning,  July  27th,  Fontenelle  moyed  his 
camp  across  the  riyer ;  while  Captain  Bonneyille  proceeded  some 
little  distance  below,  where  there  was  a  small  but  fresh  meadow, 
yielding  abundant  pasturage.  Here  the  poor  jaded  horses  were 
turned  out  to  graze,  and  take  their  rest:  the  weary  journey 
up  the  mountains  had  worn  them  down  in  flesh  and  spirit ;  but 
this  last  march  across  the  thirsty  plain  had  nearly  finished 
them. 

The  captain  had  here  the  first  taste  of  the  boasted  strategy 
of  the  fur  trade.  During  his  brief^  but  social  encampment,  in 
company  with  Fontenelle,  that  experienced  trapper  had  managed 
to  win  oyer  a  number  of  Delaware  Indians  whom  the  captain 
had  brought  with  him,  by  offering  them  four  hundred  dollars 
each,  for  the  ensuing  autumnal  hunt  The  captain  was  some* 
what  astonished  when  he  saw  these  hunters,  on  whose  seryices  ho 
bad  calculated  securely,  suddenly  pack  up  their  traps,  and  go 
over  to  the  riyal  camp.  That  he  might  in  some  measuro,  how- 
oyer,  be  eyen  with  his  competitor,  he  dispatched  two  scouts  to 
look  out  for  the  band  of  free  trappers  who  were  to  moot  Fonto- 
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nolle  ill  Hub  neighborhood^  and  to  endearor  to  bring  ihem  to 
his  camp. 

As  it  would  be  neoessary  to  remain  some  time  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, that  both  men  and  horses  might  repose,  and  reemit 
their  strength ;  and  as  it  was  a  region  full  of  danger.  Captain 
Bonneyille  proceeded  to  fortif j  his  camp  with  breastworks  of  logs 
and  pickets. 

These  precautions  were,  at  that  time,  peculiarly  necessary 
from  the  bands  of  Blackfeet  Indians  which  were  roying  about  the 
neighborhood.  These  savages  are  the  most  dangerous  banditti 
of  the  mountains,  and  tue  inveterate  foe  of  the  trappers.  They 
are  Ishmaelites  of  the  first  order  ;  always  with  weapon  in  hand, 
ready  for  action.  The  young  braves  of  the  tribe,  who  are  desti- 
tute  of  property,  go  to  war  for  booty  ;  to  gain  horses,  and  acquire 
the  means  of  setting  up  a  lodge,  supporting  a  family,  and  enti- 
tling themselves  to  a  seat  in  the  public  councils.  The  veteran 
warriors  fight  merely  for  the  love  of  the  thing,  and  the  conse* 
quenoe  ^hich  success  gives  them  among  their  people. 

They  are  capital  horsemen,  and  ore  generally  well  mounted 
on  short,  stout  horses,  similar  to  the  prairie  ponies,  to  be  met  with 
at  8t  Louis.  When  on  a  war  party,  however,  they  go  on  foot, 
to  enable  them  to  skulk  through  the  country  with  greater  secrecy ; 
to  keep  in  thickets  and  ravines,  and  use  more  adroit  subterfuges 
and  stratagems.  Their  mode  of  warfare  is  entirely  by  ambush^ 
surprise,  and  sudden  assaults  in  the  night  time.  If  they  succeed 
in  causing  a  panic,  they  dash  forward  with  headlong  fury  :  if  the 
enemy  is  .on  the  alert,  and  shows  no  signs  of  fear,  they  become 
wary  and  deliberate  in  their  movements. 

Some  of  them  are  armed  in  the  primitive  style,  with  bows 
and  arrows :  the  greater  part  have  American  fusees,  made  after 
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the  faahion  of  thoM  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  These  thq 
procure  at  the  trading  post  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  ob 
Marias  Biver,  where  they  traffic  their  peltries  for  arms,  ammmii- 
tion,  clothing,  and  trinkets.  They  are  extremely  fond  of  spirit- 
uous liquors  and  tobacco ;  for  which  nuisances  they  are  ready  to 
exchange,  not  merely  their  guns  and  horses,  but  eyen  their  wiftf 
and  daughters.  As  they  are  a  treacherous  race,  and  have  dier 
ished  a  lurking  hostility  to  the  whites,  eyer  since  one  of  theit 
tribe  was  killed  by  Mr.  Lewis,  the  associate  of  Qeneral  CUrke, 
in  his  exploring  expedition  across  the  Bocky  Mountains,  the 
American  Fur  Company  is  obliged  constantly  to  keep  at  that 
potft  a  garrison  of  sixty  or  serenty  men. 

Under  the  general  name  of  Blackfeet,  are  comprehended 
several  tribes :  such  as  the  Surcies,  the  Peagans,  the  Blood  In- 
dians, and  the  Ores  Ventres  of  the  Prairies :  who  roam  aboat 
the  southern  branches  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Mbsouri  Bivers, 
together  with  some  other  tribes  further  north. 

The  bands  infesting  the  Wind  Biver  Mountains,  and  the 
oountry  adjacent,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating,  were  Oro* 
Ventres  (^  the  Frairie^  which  are  not  to  be  confounded  wit^ 
Gros  Ventres  cfihe  Missouri,  who  keep  about  the  lo%per  part  ^ 
that  river,  and  are  friendly  to  the  white  men. 

Thb  hostile  band  keeps  about  the  head  waters  of  the  AC^' 
souri,  and  numbers  about  nine  hundred  fighting  men.  Once  ^ 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years  they  abandon  their  usual  abod  ^ 
and  make  a  visit  to  the  Arapahoes  of  the  Arkansas.  Th^ 
route  lies  either  through  the  Crow  country,  and  the  Black  HiL--^ 
or  through  the  lands  of  the  Nes  Pero^,  Flatheads,  Bannaol^ 
and  Shoshonies.  As  they  enjoy  their  favorite  state  of  hostili 
with  all  these  tribes,  their  expeditions  are  prone  to  be  conduct^ 
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in  the  most  lawless  and  predatory  style  ;  nor  do  they  hesitate  to 
extend  their  maraudings  to  any  party  of  white  men  they  meet 
with ;  following  their  trails  ;  hovering  about  their  camps  ;  way 
laying  and  dogging  the  caravans  of  the  free  traders,  and  murder- 
ing the  solitary  trapper.  The  consequences  arc,  frequent  and 
desperate  fighjts  between  them  and  the  ^'  mountaineers,''  in  the 
wild  defiles  and  fastnesses  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  band  in  question  was,  at  this  time,  on  their  way  home- 
ward from  one  of  their  customary  visits  to  the  Arapahoes*;  and 
in  the  ensuing  chapter,  we  shall  treat  of  some  bloody  enoounters 
between  them  and  the  trappers,  which  had  taken  place  just  before 
the  arrival  of  Captain  Bonneville  among  the  mountains. 
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baUt^    and   bii  band— Robert    CuiupbcU— Mr.    Wyelh    an)   ■ 
"  down-enmcre." — Ynnkfe   fnistpriee. — FicipstricL — hia  idTnitiirr  4 
die  BtickfKt. — A  rendezvous  of  [n[>Dntune<i& — The  b«llle  o(  P 
Hole. — An  Indian  Ambuscade. — Snblcue'a  rearn- 


Lbavng  Cftpt&tn  BonneviUe  and  his  ba&d  enacflticed  wKbin  ll 
fortified  c&mp  id  the  GreeD  River  valley,  we  shall  step  bwk  tai 
atxatapaay  a  party  of  ihe  Rockj  Mountain  Fur  Companj  in  ill 
progress,  with  supplies  from  St.  Louis,  to  the  snuual  readettoni' 
At  Pierre's  Hole.  This  party  consisted  of  sixty  men,  ml] 
mounted,  and  conducting  a.  line  of  pack-horses.  They  wcro  oom- 
uunded  by  Captain  Willi&m  Sublette,  a  partner  in  the  eumpuiyi 
And  one  of  the  most  active,  intrepid,  and  renowned  leaden  in 
thifl  half  military  kind  of  service.  He  was  accompanied  by  hii 
associate  in  business,  ind  tried  oompanion  in  danger.  Mr.  Bobtrt 
Campbell,  one  of  the  pioDecrs  of  the  trade  beyond  the  mountaiof 
who  had  commanded  trapping  parties  there  in  timea  of  iIm 
greatest  peril. 

As  these  worthy  compeers  were  on  their  route  to  the  fmatiet, 
they  fell  in  with  another  expedition,  likewise  on  ita  way  to  tht 
mountains.  This  was  a  party  of  regular  "  down-easters,"  thsl  i< 
to  say,  people  of  New  England,  who,  with  the  all-penetntiu^ 
uud  all-pervading  spirit  of  their  race,  were  now  ptuhtng  thni 
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mLj  into  a  new  field  of  enterprise,  with  which  they  were  totally 
unacquainted.  The  party  had  been  fitted  out,  and  was  main- 
tained  and  commanded  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth,  of  Boston.* 
This  gentleman  had  oonceiyed  an  idea,  that  a  profitable  fishery 
for  salmon  might  be  establishsd  on  the  Columbia  River,  and  con- 
neoted  with  the  fur  trade.  He  had,  accordingly,  invested  capital 
in  goods,  calculated,  as  he  supposed,  for  the  Indian  trade,  and 
had  enlisted  a  number  of  eastern  men  in  his  employ,  who  ha4 
never  been  in  the  Far  West,  nor  knew  any  thing  of  the  wilder- 
ness. With  these,  he  was  bravely  steering  his  way  across  the 
continent,  undismayed  by  danger,  difficulty,  or  distance,  in  the 
same  way  that  a  New  England  coaster  and  his  neighbors  will 
ooolly  launch  forth  on  a  voyage  to  the  Black  Sea,  or  a  whaling 
cruise  to  the  Pacific. 

With  all  their  national  aptitude  at  expedient  and  resource, 
Wyeth  and  his  men  felt  themselves  completely  at  a  loss  when 
they  reached  the  frontier,  and  found  that  the  wilderness  required 
experience  and  habitudes,  of  which  they  were  totally  deficient. 
Not  one  of  the  party,  excepting  the  leader,  had  ever  seen  an  In- 
dian or  handled  a  rifle ;  they  were  without  guide  or  interpreter, 
and  totally  unacquainted  with  <^wood  craft,'*  and  the  modes  of 
making  their  way  among  savage  hordes,  and  subsisting  them- 
selves, during  long  marches  over  wild  mountains  and  barren 
plains. 

In  this  predicament.  Captain  Sublette  found  them,  in  a  man- 
ner becalmed,  or  rather  run  aground,  at  the  little  frontier  town 
of  Independence,  in  Missouri,  and  kindly  took  them  in  tow 

*  In  the  Ibmier  editions  of  this  work  we  have  erroneously  given  this  enter- 
fdaiiijc  individaal  the  title  of  captain. 
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Tbe  two  parties  trayelled  axnieablj  together ;  the  frontier  men  ol 
Sublette's  party  gave  their  Yankee  comrades  some  lessons  in 
honting,  and  some  insight  into  tbe  art  and  mystery  of  dealing 
with  the  Indians,  and  they  all  arriyed  without  accident  at  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Nebraska  or  Platte  Rirer. 

In  the  coarse  of  their  march,  Mr.  Fitipatriok,  the  partner  of 
die  company  who  was  resident  at  that  time  beyond  the  mountains, 
came  down  from  the  rendesrous  at  Pierre's  ilole  to  meet  them. 

« 

and  hurry  them  forward.  He  trayelled  in  company  with  them 
until  they  reached  the  Sweet  Water ;  then  taking  a  couple  of 
horses,  one  for  the  saddle,  and  the  other  as  a  pack-horse,  he 
started  off  express  for  Pierre's  Hole,  to  make  arrangements 
against  their  arrival,  that  he  might  commence  his  hunting  cam- 
paign before  the  rival  company. 

Fitzpatrick  was  a  hardy  and  experienced  mountaineer,  and 
knew  all  the  passes  and  defiles.     As  he  was  pursuing  his  lonelj 
course  up  the  Oreen  River  valley,  he  descried  several  horsemei 
at  a  distance,  and  came  to  a  halt  to  reconnoitre.     He  suppoi 
them  to  be  some  detachment  from  the  rendesvous,  or  a  party  of^'^f 
friendly  Indians.     They  perceived  him,  and  setting  up  the 
whoop,  dashed  forward  at  full  speed :  he  saw  at  once  his 
and  his  peril — ^they  were  Blackfeet.     Springing  upon  his  fleei 
horse,  and  abandoning  the  other  to  the  enemy,  he  made  for 
mountains,  and  succeeded  in  escaping  up  one  of  the  most 
ous  defiles.     Here  he  concealed  himself  until  he  thought 
Indians  had  gone  off,  when  he  returned  into  the  valley.     He 
again  pursued,  lost  his  remaining  horse,  and  only  escaped 
scrambling  up  among  the  clifiis.     For  several  days  he  re 
lurking  among  rocks  and  precipices,  and  almost  fiimished  IiAviB,^9 
but  one  remaining  charge  in  his  rifle,  which  he  kept  for  selMefene^ 
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III  the  meMitime,  Sublette  and  Campbell,  with  their  fellow- 
trayeller,  Wyeth,  had  pursued  their  march  unmolested,  and 
arriyed  in  the  Green  Biver  yalley,  totally  unconscious  that  there 
WIS  any  lurking  enemy  at  hand.  They  had  encamped  one  night 
on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  which  came  down  from  the  Wind 
Biyer  Mountains,  when  about  midnight,  a  band  of  Indians  burst 
upon  their  camp,  with  horrible  yells  and  whoops,  and  a  discharge 
of  guns  and  arrows.  Happily  no  other  harm  was  done  than 
wounding  one  mule,  and  causing  several  horses  to  break  loose 
trom  their  pickets.  The  camp  was  instantly  in  arms ;  but  the 
Indians  retreated  with  yelb  of  exultation,  carrying  ofif  several  of 
the  horses,  under  covert  of  the  night 

This  was  somewhat  of  a  disagreeable  foretaste  of  mountain 
life  to  some  of  Wyeth's  band,  accustomed  only  to  the  regular  and 
peaceful  life  of  New  England ;  nor  was  it  altogether  to  the  taste 
^  Captain  Sublette's  men,  who  were  chiefly  Creoles  and  towns 
inen  from  St  Louis.  They  continued  their  march  the  next 
mioming,  keeping  scouts  ahead  and  upon  their  flanks,  and  arrived 
^ihout  further  molestation  at  Pierre's  Hole. 

The  first  inquiry  of  Captain  Sublette,  on  reaching  the  rendez- 
'Voas,  was  for  Fitipatrick.  He  had  not  arrived,  nor  had  any  in- 
^elligenoe  been  received  concerning  him.  Great  uneasiness  was 
Miow  entertained,  lest  he  should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
^laokfeetf  who  had  made  the  midnight  attack  upon  the  camp.  It 
^Vras  a  matter  of  general  joy,  therefore,  when  he  made  his  appear- 
luioe,  oonducted  by  two  half*breed  Iroquob  hunters.  He  had 
larked  for  several  days  among  the  mountains,  until  almost 
%Uuryed ;  at  length  he  escaped  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies  in 
the  night,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  the  two  Iroquois  hunt- 
iy  whOf  being  on  horseback,  conveyed  him  without  further  diffi 
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cnlly  to  the  rendetvous.     He  arrived  there  so  emaoiMed,  llnlhl 
I'ould  Sfari'iilj'  be  recogniied. 

The  valley  called  Pierre's  Hole,  is  about  thirty  miles  ia 
length  aud  dftecu  in  width,  hounded  to  the  west  and  eoalh  \if 
low  and  broken  ridges,  and  overlooked  to  the  east  by  tbree  leflj 
iDOuDtaing,  called  the  three  Tetons,  which  domineer  m  landnarki 
over  a  vast  extent  of  country. 

A  fine  etroam,  fed  by  rivulets  and  raountain  spruigs,  pooit 
through  the  valley  towards  tbe  north,  dividing  U  aiUi  neaH* 
equal  parts.  The  meadows  on  its  borders  are  broad  and  «z(«a 
sive,  covered  with  willow  and  ootton-wood  trees,  so  ffloaely  iator 
locked  and  inatt«d  (ogellicr,  na  to  be  nearly  impassable. 

In  this  valley  wns  congregated  the  motley  populace  eovnwted 
with  tho  fur  trade  Here  the  two  rival  coniptuii««  bad  tbeiiifr 
eainpiuents,  with  tbeir  retainers  of  all  kinds :  tnd«rs,  trspf*n 
hunters,  and  half'brecds,  assembled  from  all  i^uartcr*,  awaitj..' 
their  yearly  supplies,  and  tbeir  orders  to  start  off  in  new  dic>- 
Uons.  Her«,  also,  the  savage  tribes  eonnfcted  with  tba  Uad*.  t: 
Nea  Percys  or  Ohopunnish  Indians,  and  FlaUinda.  had  pileli'-: 
their  lodges  beside  tbe  streams,  and  with  tbeir  sqnam,  svaitr . 
thfl  distribution  of  goods  and  Guery.  There  waa,  Mwfaww.  a 
band  of  fiftn>n  frM  trappers,  oomnianded  by  a  galkat  laadif 
Vom  Arkansas,  narood  Sinclair,  who  heM  thor  encaBpwnt  i 
Utile  apart  fV«m  the  real  Sueh  wu  the  wild  u<l  brteiogWfw 
Mscmblage;,  amounting  to  aerenl  handrad  bcb,  dviUaod  a^ 
MTage,  dislribuled  in  t«Bts  and  lodgM  in  the  wenni  ematj^ 

The  arrival  of  Captain  Sublette  with  swpfdiea  pat  the  Beefcv 
Mountatn  Par  Company  in  full  aeiirity.  The  ««»§  and  Mr 
ehandiae  were  c[aidcly  opened,  aiwl  M  ^SMldy  £apaMd  <f  u 
tn|9«rt  ud  Indiana: 
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plaoe,  after  which,  all  hands  began  to  disperse  to  their  several 
destinations. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  a  small  brigade  of  fourteen  trappers, 
led  by  Milton  Sublette,  brother  of  the  captain,  set  out  with  the 
intention  of  proceeding  to  the  southwest.  They  were  accompa 
nied  by  Sinclair  and  his  fifteen  free  trappers ;  Wyeth,  also,  and 
his  New  England  band  of  beaver  hunters  and  salmon  fishers, 
now  dwindled  down  to  eleven,  took  this  opportunity  to  prosecute 
their  cruise  in  the  wilderiiess,  accompanied  with  such  experi- 
enced pilots.  On  the  first  day,  they  proeeeded  about  eight  miles 
to  the  southeast,  and  encamped  for  the  night,  still  in  the  valley 
of  Pierre's  Hole.  On  the  following  morning,  just  as  they  were 
raising  their  camp,  they  observed  a  long  line  of  people  pouring 
down  a  defile  of  the  mountains.  They  at  first  supposed  them 
to  be  Fontenelle  and  his  party,  whose  arrival  had  been  daily 
expected.  Wyeth,  however,  reconnoitred  them  with  a  spy-glass, 
and  soon  perceived  they  were  Indians.  They  were  divided  into 
two  parties,  forming,  in  the  whole,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  men,  women,  and  children.  Some  were  on  horseback, 
fantastically  painted  and  arrayed,  with  scailet  blankets  fluttering 
in  the  wind.  The  greater  part,  however,  were  on  foot  They 
had  perceived  the  trappers  before  they  were  themselves  discov- 
ered, and  came  down  yelling  and  whooping  into  the  plain.  On 
nearer  approach,  they  were  ascertained  to  be  Blackfeet. 

One  of  the  trappers  of  Sublette's  brigade,  a  half  breed,  named 

4ntoine  Oodin,  now  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  forth  as  if  to 

hold  a  conference.     He  was  the  son  of  an  Iroquois  hunter,  who 

had  been  oruelly  murdered  by  the  Blackfeet  at  a  small  stream 

below  the  mountains,  which  still  bears  his  name.     In  company 

with  Anioine  rode  forth  a  Flathead  Indian,  whose  once  powerful 
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tritw  had  beon  complet«l]r  broken  down  in  their  wan  with  i 
BUokfect.  Both  of  tbcm,  therefore,  cherished  the  moat  veogeM 
hostility  against  these  marandera  of  the  mountains.  The  Blaot 
feet  came  to  a  halt.  One  of  the  cbie&  advanced  aingl;  and 
tmarmed,  bearing  the  pipe  of  peace.  This  overture  was  ocrtaial/ 
pKifio ;  but  Antoine  and  the  FUthead  were  predisposed  to  h<» 
tility,  and  protended  to  consider  it  n  treacherous  movement. 

"  Is  jour  piece  charged  ?"  anid  Antoine  to  his  rod  oompaoioD. 

"  It  is." 

"  Then  cock  it,  and  follow  me." 

They  met  the  Blackfoot  chief  half  way,  who  extended  hit 
hand  in  friendship.     Antoine  graaped  IL 

"  Fire  1"  cried  he. 

Tho  Flathead  IcTclled  his  piece,  and  brought  the  Blackfoot 
to  the  ground.  Antoine  snatched  off  his  scarlet  blwikot,  whirh 
was  richly  ornamented,  and  galloped  off  with  it  as  a  ttopbr  I  ■ 
the  CAmp,  the  bullets  of  the  enemy  whistling  after  him.  T!' 
Indians  immediately  threw  themselves  into  the  edge  of  a  cwnmi 
among  willows  and  cotton-wood  trees,  interwoven  with  riu'  - 
Ilere  they  begun  to  fortify  themselves ;  the  women  dtg^g  - 
trenoh,  and  throwing  up  a  breastwork  of  logs  and  branches,  drcp 
hid  in  the  bosom  of  the  wood,  while  the  warriors  akirmicbrd  it 
be  odge  to  keep  the  trappers  at  bay. 

The  latter  took  their  station  In  a  ravine  in  front,  wfaenw  (hej 
kept  up  a  scuttering  fire.  As  to  Wyeth,  and  his  little  band  el 
'  down-easters,"  they  were  perfectly  astounded  by  this  saeoad 
Bpeoimcn  of  life  in  the  wilderness;  the  men,  being  espeoiallf 
unused  to  bush-fighting  and  the  use  of  the  rifle,  were  at  a  W 
how  to  proceed,  Wyeth,  however,  acted  as  a  skilful  commander. 
He  got  all  hie  horses  into  oamp  and  aeoured  them  ;  then,  uakiaf 
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a  breastwork  of  his  packs  of  goods,  he  charged  his  men  to  remain 
in  garrison,  and  not  to  stir  out  of  their  fori  For  himself,  he 
mingled  with  the  other  leaders,  determined  to  take  his  share  in 
the  conflict. 

In  the  meantime,  an  express  had  been  sent  off  to  the  rendeas- 
^ns  for  reinforcements.  Captain  Sublette,  and  his  associate, 
Campbell,  were  at  their  ^samp  when  the  express  came  galloping 
across  the  plain,  waTing  his  cap,  and  giving  the  alarm  ;  "  Black- 
foetl  Blackfeetl  a  fight  in  the  npper  part  of  the  yallejl — ^to 
arms  I  to  arms  1" 

The  alarm  was  passed  from  camp  to  camp.  It  was  a  common 
cause.  Every  one  turned  out  with  horse  and  rifle.  The  Nab 
Perots  and  Flatheads  joined.  As  fltst  as  horseman  could  arm 
and  mount  he  galloped  off;  the  yallej  was  soon  alive  with  white 
men  and  red  men  scouring  at  full  speed* 

Sublette  ordered  his  men  to  keep  to  the  camp,  being  recruits 
from  Stw  Louis,  and  unused  to  Indian  warfare.  He  and  his 
friend  Campbell  prepared  for  action.  Throwing  off  their  coats, 
st>lling  up  their  sleeves,  and  arming  themselves  with  pistols  and 
^fles,  they  mounted  their  horses  and  dashed  forward  among  the 
first.  As  they  rode  along,  they  made  their  wills  in  soldier-like 
^tjle ;  each  stating  how  his  effects  should  be  disposed  of  in  case 
of  his  death,  and  appointing  the  other  his  executor. 

The  Blackfeet  warriors  had  supposed  the  brigade  of  Milton 

Sublette  all  the  foe  they  had  to  deal  with,  and  were  astonished 

to  behold  the  whole  valley  suddenly  swarming  with  horsemen, 

galloping  to  the  field  of  action.     They  withdrew  into  their  fort, 

whieh  was  oompletely  hid  from  sight  in  the  dark  and  tangled 

wood.     Most  of  their  women  and  children  had  retreated  to  tho 

mimntOTPif     The  trappeqp  now  sallied  forth  and  approached  the 
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swamp,  firing  into  the  thickets  at  random  ;  the  Blaokfeet  had  i 
better  sight  at  their  adversaries,  who  were  in  tl  e  open  field,  aod 
a  half-breed  was  woanded  in  the  shoalder. 

When  Captain  Sublette  arrived,  he  urged  to  penetrate  the 
swamp  and  storm  the  fort,  but  all  hung  back  in  awe  of  the  disma 
horrors  of  the  place,  apd  the  danger  of  attacking  such  deapera 
does  in  their  savage  den.     The  very  Indian  allies,  though  accus- 
tomed to  bush-fighting,  regarded  it  as  almost  impenetrable,  and 
full  of  frightful  danger.     Sublette  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his 
purpose,  but  offered  to  lead  the  way  into  the  swamp.     Gampbett 
stepped  forward  to  accompany  him.     Before  entering  the  periL* 
ous  wood,  Sublette  took  his  brothers  aside,  and  told  them  ihmt 
in  case  he  fell,  Campbell,  who  knew  his  will,  was  to  be  his  execor 
tor.     This  done,  he  grasped  his  rifle  and  pushed  into  the  thicke€^ 
followed  by  Campbell     Sinclair,  the  partisan  from  Arkanaam  H| 
was  at  the  edge  of  the  wood  with  his  brother  and  a  few  of  ImiB 
men.     Excited  by  the  gallant  example  of  the  two  friends,    l^e 
pressed  forward  to  share  their  dangers. 

The  swamp  was  produced  by  the  labors  of  the  beaver,  whl^'h, 
by  damming  up  a  stream,  had  inundated  a  portion'  of  the  valL^J* 
The  place  was  all  overgrown  with  woods  and  thickets,  so  dos^^J 
matted  and  entangled,  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  ten  pai^'^ 
ahead,  and  the  three  associates  in  peril  had  to  crawl  along,  c^''^ 
after  another,  making  their  way  by  putting  the  branches  m^^^ 
vines  aside ;  but  doing  it  with  caution,  lest  they  should  attr^^ 
the  eye  of  some  lurking  marksman.  They  took  the  lead  by  tur^^^ 
each  advancing  about  twenty  yards  at  a  time,  and  now  and  tt^-^'' 
hallooing  to  their  men  to  follow.-  Some  of  the  Utter  gradoft^/ 
entered  the  swamp,  and  followed  a  little  distance  in  their  a^^ 

They  had  now  reached  a  more  open  part  of  the  wood,  m^ 
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had  glimpseB  of  the  rude  fortreBs  from  between  the  trcies.  It 
WIS  a  mere  breastwork,  as  we  have  said,  of  logs  and  branches, 
with  blankets,  buffalo  robes,  and  the  leathern  ooyers  of  lodges, 
extended  round  the  top  as  a  screen.  The  movements  of  the 
leaders,  as  they  groped  their  way,  had  been  descried  by  the 
diarp-sighted  enemy.  As  Sinclair,  who  was  in  the  advance,  was 
putting  some  branches  aside,  he  was  shot  through  the  body.  He 
fbll  on  the  spot  ^  Take  me  to  my  brother,"  said  he  to  Camp- 
belL  The  latter  gave  him  in  charge  to  some  of  the  men,  who 
eonveyed  him  out  of  the  swamp. 

Sublette  now  took  the  advance.     As  he  was  reconnoitring 

the  fort,  he  perceived  an  Indian  peeping  through  an  aperture. 

In  an  instant  his  rifle  was  levelled  and  discharged,  and  the  ball 

struck  the  savage  in  the  eye.     While  he  was  reloading,  he  called 

to  Campbell,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  hole ;  '^  Watch  that 

place,"  said  he,  ^  and  you  will  soon  have  a  fair  chance  for  a  shot." 

Scarce  had  he  uttered  the  words,  when  a  ball  struck  him  in  the 

ahoulder,  and  almost  wheeled  him  round.     His  first  thought  was 

to  take  hold  of  his  arm  with  his  other  hand,  and  move  it  up  and 

down.     He  ascertained,  to  his  satisfaction,  that  the  bone  was  not 

luroken     The  next  moment  he  was  so  faint  that  he  could  not 

stand.     Campbell  took  him  in  his  arms  and  carried  him  out  of 

^he  thicket     The  same  shot  that  struck  Sublette,  wounded  an- 

father  man  in  the  head. 

A  brisk  fire  was  now  opened  by  the  mountaineers  from  the 
^food,  answered  occasionally  from  the  fort     Unluckily,  the  trap- 
pers and  their  allies,  in  searching  for  the  fort,  had  got  scattered 
%o  that  Wyeth,  and  a  number  of  Nez  Forces,  approached  the 
fcri  on  the  northwest  side,  while  others  did  the  same  on  the 
opposite  quarter.    A  cross-fire  thus  took  place,  which  occasion- 
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idly  did  mischief  to  frieads  u  well  u  foes.     An 

down,  oloM  to  Wyetb,  b;  a  bait  wlitoh,  he  wu  ooiivineed,W|;) 

been  sped  from  the  rifle  of  »  trkpper  on  the  other  dde  ef  tb 

forL 

The  number  of  iiiiitea  and  their  Indian  allies,  had  hj  tiiif 
lime  so  muoh  increased  bj  arrivals  from  the  Tendezrooa,  that  thl 
Blackfeet  were  completely  orermalched.  They  kept  doggedly  in 
their  fort,  however,  making  no  offer  of  surrender.  An  occaatonal 
firing  into  the  breastwork  was  kept  np  daring  the  doj.  Now 
and  then,  one  of  '.he  Indian  allies,  in  bravado,  would  rush  np  to 
the  fort,  fire  over  the  ramparts,  tear  off  a  bufftilo  robe  pr  a  Bear 
let  blanket,  and  return  with  it  in  triumph  to  his  comrades.  Hcnl 
of  the  savage  garrison  that  fell,  however,  were  killed  in  the  firM 
part  of  the  attack. 

At  one  time  it  was  resolved  to  set  fire  to  the  fort ;  and  tbr 
ai|iiaws  belonging  to  the  allies  were  employed  to  ooUeot  oombu- 
tibles.  This,  however,  was  abandoned;  the  Nca  forces  bvi:  : 
nnwilltng  to  destroy  the  robes  and  blankets,  and  other  spoils  '  '■ 
the  enemy,  which  they  fe!t  sure  would  &1I  into  their  hands. 

The  Indians,  when  fighting,  are  prone  lo  taunt  and  revil- 
each  other.  During  one  of  the  pauses  of  the  battle,  the  voice  i  ^ 
the  Bhtokfect  chief  was  heard. 

"  So  long,"  said  ho,  "  as  we  had  powder  and  ball,  wo  foug'.i 
you  in  the  open  field  :  when  those  were  spent,  we  retreated  hdi\ 
to  die  with  our  women  and  children.  ¥ou  may  burn  nn  in  c"" 
fort;  but,  stay  by  our  a-thes,  and  you  who  are  ao  hungry  for  figln 
Rig,  will  soon  have  enough.  There  are  fnnr  hundred  lodge*  ol 
imr  brethren  at  hand  They  will  soon  be  here — their  arms  tn 
Itrang — their  hearts  are  big — they  will  avenge  us  t" 

This  speech  was  transhit«d  two  or  three  times  by  Nea  Peio' 
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lad  ereole  interpreters.  Bj  the  time  it  was  rendered  into  fin 
(Iish,  the  chief  was  made  to  say,  that  four  hacdred  lodges  of  his 
tribe  were  attacking  the  encampment  at  the  other  end  of  the 
ralley.  Every  one  now  was  for  hurrying  to  the  defence  of  the 
rendesTons.  A  party  was  left  to  keep  watch  upon  the  fort ;  the 
Nst  galloped  off  to  the  camp.  As  night  came  on,  the  trapper* 
irsw  out  of  the  swamp,  and  remained  about  the  skirts  of  the 
food.  By  morning,  their  companions  returned  from  the  rendei- 
roos,  with  the  report  that  all  was  safe.  As  the  day  opened,  they 
rentured  within  the  swamp  and  approached  the  fort.  All  was 
lilent.  They  advanced  up  to  it  without  opposition.  They  en- 
«red :  it  had  been  abandoned  in  the  night,  and  the  Blackfeet 
lad  effected  their  retreat,  carrying  off  their  wounded  on  litters 
nade  of  branches,  leaving  bloody  traces  on  the  herbage.  The 
x>dies  of  ten  Indians  were  found  within  the  fort ;  among  them 
ihe  one  shot  in  the  eye  by  Sublette.  The  Blackfeet  afterwards 
■eported  that  they  had  lost  twenty-six  warriors  in  this  battle. 
Thirty-two  horses  were  likewise  found  killed  ;  among  them  were 
lome  of  those  recently  carried  off  from  Sublette's  party,  in  the 
light ;  which  showed  that  these  were  the  very  savages  that  had 
attacked  him.  They  proved  to  be  an  advance  party  of  the  main 
)ody  of  Blackfeet,  which  had  been  upon  the  trail  of  Sublette's 
Mirty.  Five  white  men  and  one  half-breed  were  killed,  and  several 
rounded.  Seven  of  the  Nez  Percys  were  also  killed,  and  six 
rounded.  They  had  an  old  chief,  who  was  reputed  as  invulner- 
able. In  the  course  of  the  action  he  was  hit  by  a  spent  ball, 
ind  threw  up  blood ;  but  his  skin  was  unbroken.  His  people  were 
low  fully  convinced  that  he  was  proof  against  powder  and  ball 
A  striking  circumstance  is  related  as  having  occurred  the 
uoming  after  the  battle.     As  some  of  the  trappers  and  their  In- 
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dUo  sIlieH  were  approaching  the  fort,  through  tb6  M 
beheld  an  Indian  woman,  of  noble  form  and  featamTI 
against  a  tree.  Their  surprise  at  her  lingering  here  alone,  t 
nto  the  -hands  of  her  enemies,  was  dispelled,  wheo  they  si 
corpse  of  a  warrior  at  her  feet.  Either  she  was  so  tost  in  gri*t 
■8  not  to  perceive  their  approach ;  or  a  proud  spirit  kept  hrr 
■ilent  and  motionless.  The  Indians  set  up  a  jell,  on  di&covcriit;; 
her,  and  before  the  trappers  oould  interfere,  her  mangled  body 
fell  upon  the  corpse  which  ehe  had  refused  to  abandon.  We 
have  heard  this  anecdote  discredited  by  one  of  tlie  leaders  who 
had  been  in  the  battle  :  but  the  fact  ma;  have  t&kon  place  with- 
out his  seeing  it,  and  been  concealed  from  bim.  It  is  an  inetaow 
of  female  devotion,  even  to  the  death,  which  we  are  well  dispofeJ 
to  believe  and  to  record. 

After  the  battle,  the  brigade  of  Milton  Sublette,  together 
with  the  free  irappera,  and  Wyeth'a  New  England  hand,  r* 
mained  some  days  at  the  rendezvous,  to  see  if  the  main  body 
of  Blackfeet  Intended  to  make  an  attack ;  nothing  of  the  kind 
occurring,  they  onoe  more  put  tliemselvcs  in  motion,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  their  route  towards  the  southwest 

Captain  Sublette  having  distributed  his  supplies,  bad  intended 
to  set  off  »n  his  return  to  St.  Louis,  taking  with  bim  the  peltriM 
olleeted  from  the  trappers  and  Indians.  His  wound,  howemr, 
flbliged  hira  to  jiostpone  his  departure.  SovemI  who  Wen  W 
have  acoompanied  him,  beeame  impatient  of  this  delay.  An'^if 
these  was  a  young  Bostonian,  Mr  Joseph  More,  one  nf  lh«  W- 
lowers  of  Mr.  Wyeth,  who  had  seen  enough  of  mountain  life 
savage  warfare,  and  was  ungcr  to  return  to  the  ahodos  of  ci 
tion.  Ho  and  six  others,  among  whom  were  a  Mr.  Foy,  nl 
dssippi.  Mr.  Alfred  K.  Stephens,  of  St.  Louis,  and  two  g 
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0on8  of  the  celebrated  Daniel  Boon,  set  ont  together,  in  advance 

of  Sublette's  party,  thinking  they  would  make  their  own  way 

through  the  mountains. 

It  was  just  five  days  after  the  battle  of  the  swamp,  that  these 

seven  companions  were  making  their  way  through  Jackson's  Hole, 

valley  not  far  from  the  three  Tetons,  when,  as  they  were  de- 

■eending  a  hill,  a  party  of  Blaokfeet  that  lay  in  ambush,  started 

up  with  terrific  yells.     The  horse  of  the  young  Bostonian,  who 

was  in  front,  wheeled  round  with  affright,  and  threw  his  unskilful 

rider.     The  young  man  scrambled  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  but, 

unaccustomed  to  such  wild  scenes^  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and 

stood,  as  if  paralyzed,  on  the  edge  of  a  bank,  until  the  Blackfeet 

came  up  and  slew  him  on  the  spot.     His  comrades  had  fled  on 

the  first  alarm ;  but  two  of  them,  Foy  and  Stephens,  seeing  his 

danger,  paused  when  they  had  got  half  way  up  the  hill,  turned 

back,  dismounted,  and   hastened  to  his  assistance.     Foy  was 

instantly  killed.     Stephens  was  severely  wounded,  but  escaped, 

to  die  five  days  afterwards.     The  survivors  returned  to  the  camp 

of  Captain  Sublette,  bringing  tidings  of  this  new  disaster.     That 

hardy  leader,  as  soon  as  he  could  bear  the  journey,  set  out  on  his 

return  to  St.  Louis,  accompanied  by  Campbell.     As  they  had  a 

number  of  pack-horses  richly  laden  with  peltries  to  convoy,  they 

chose  a  different  route  through  the  mountains,  out  of  the  way, 

aa  they  hoped,  of  the  lurking  bands  of  Blackfeet      They  suo- 

eeeded  in  making  the  frontier  in  safety.     We  remember  to  have 

seen  them  with  their  band,  about  two  or  three  months  afterwarda, 

passing  through  a  skirt  of  woodland  in  the  upper  part  of  Mia- 

Bouri     Their  long  cavalcade  stretched  in  single  file  for  near 

half  a  mile.     Sublette  still  wore  his  arm  in  a  sling.     The  moon- 

(aineera  in  their  rude  hunting  dresses,  armed  with  rifles,  and 

4» 
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rovghlj  mounted,  and  leading  their  paok-horses  down  a  hill  of  the 
forest,  looked  like  banditti  returning  with  plunder.  On  the  top 
of  8ome  of  the  packs  were  perohed  several  half-breed  children, 
perfect  little  imps,  with  wild  black  eyes  glaring  from  among  eli 
kcks.  These,  I  was  told,  were  children  of  the  trappers :  pledges 
of  lore  from  their  squaw  spooses  in  the  wilderness. 


i 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Retrofit  of  the  Blackfeet. — Fontenelle's  camp  in  danger. — Captain  BonnevCld 
and  the  Blackfeet. — Free  trappers— their  character,  habits,  di  .«§,  equiv 
ments,  horses.— Game  fellows  of  the  moontains— their  visit  to  the  camp.-^ 
Good  fellowship  and  good  cheer. — A  carouse. — A  swagger,  a  brawl,  and  a 
reconciliation. 

The  Blackfeet  warriors,  when  they  effected  their  midnight  retreat 
from  their  wild  fastness  in  Pierre's  Hole,  fell  back  into  the  valley 
of  the  Seeds-ke-dee,  or  Green  Biver,  where  they  joined  the  main 
body  of  their  band.  The  whole  force  amounted  to  seyeral  hun* 
dred  fighting  men,  gloomy  and  exasperated  by  their  late  disaster. 
They  had  with  them  their  wives  and  children,  which  incapacitated 
them  for  any  bold  and  extensive  enterprise  of  a  warlike  nature ; 
but  when^  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings,  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  encampment  of  Fontenelle,  who  had  moved  some  distance 
up  Green  Biver  valley  in  search  of  the  free  trappers,  they  put 
up  tremendous  war-cries,  and  advanced  fiercely  as  if  to  attack  it. 
Second  thoughts  caused  them  to  moderate  their  fury.  They 
recollected  the  severe  lesson  just  received,  and  could  not  but 
remark  the  strength  of  Fontenelle's  position ;  which  had  been 
ehosen  with  great  judgment 

A  formal  talk  ensued.      The  Blackfeet  said  nothing  of  the 
kle  battle,  of  which  Fontenelle  had  as  yet  received  no  accounts , 
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the  latter,  however,  knew  the  hostile  and  perfidious  nature  of 
these  savages,  and  took  oare  to  inform  them  of  the  encampment 
of  Captain  BonneyiUe,  that  they  might  know  there  were  more 
white  men  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  oonferenoe  ended,  Fontenelle  sent  a  Delaware  Indian  o4 
his  party  to  conduct  fifteen  of  the  Blaokfieet  to  the  camp  of  Cap* 
tain  Bonneville.  There  was  at  that  time  two  Crow  Indians  in 
the  eaptain's  camp,  who  had  recently  arrived  there.  They  looked 
with  dismay  at  this  deputation  from  their  implacable  enemies, 
and  gave  the  captain  a  terrible  character  of  them,  assuring  him 
that  the  best  thing  he  could  possibly  do,  was  to  put  those  Black- 
feet  deputies  to  death  on  the  spot  The  captain,  however,  who 
had  heard  nothing  of  the  conflict  at  Pierre's  Hole,  declined  all 
compliance  with  this  sage  counsel.  He  treated  the  grim  warriors 
with  his  usnal  urbanity.  They  passed  some  little  time  at  the 
camp ;  saw,  no  doubt,  that  every  thing  was  conducted  with  mili- 
tary skill  and  vigilance ;  and  that  such  an  enemy  was  not  to  be 
easily  surprised,  nor  to  be  molested  with  impunity,  and  then  de- 
parted, to  report  all  that  they  had  seen  to  their  comrades. 

The  two  scouts  which  Captain  Bonneville  had  sent  out  to  seek 
for  the  band  of  free  trappers,  expected  by  Fontenelle,  and  to 
invite  them  to  his  camp,  had  been  successful  in  their  search,  and 
on  the  12th  of  August  those  worthies  made  their  appearance. 

To  explain  the  meaning  of  the  appellation,  free  trapper,  it  in 
necessary  to  state  the  terms 'on  which  the  men  enliet  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  fur  companies.  Some  have  regular  wages,  and  are 
furnished  with  weapons,  horses,  traps,  and  other  requiaitoa. 
These  arc  under  command,  and  bound  to  do  every  duty  required 
of  them  connected  with  the  service ;  such  as  hunting,  traj^ing 
loading  and  unloading  the  horses,  mounting  guard;  aiid|  id 
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ehori,  all  the  dnidgery  of  the  camp.   .  These  are  the  hired 
trappers. 

The  free  trappers  are  a  more  independent  class ;  and  in  dc* 
scribing  them,  we  shall  do  little  more  than  transcribe  the  graphic 
description  of  them  by  Captain  Bonneville.  ''  They  come  and 
go/'  says  he,  ^'  when  and  where  they  please ;  provide  their  own 
horses,  arms,  and  other  equipments ;  trap  and  trade  on  their  own 
•ooonnt,  and  dispose  of  their  skins  and  peltries  to  the  highes 
bidder.  Sometimes,  in  a  dangerous  hunting  ground,  they  attach 
themselves  to  the  camp  of  some  trader  for  protection.  Here 
they  come  under  some  restrictions ;  they  have  to  conform  to  the 
ordinary  rules  for  trapping^^and  to  submit  to  such  restraints,  and 
to  take  part  in  such  general  duties,  as  are  established  for  the 
good  order  and  safety  of  the  camp.  In  return  for  this  protection, 
and  for  their  camp  keeping,  they  are  bound  to  dispose  of  all  the 
beaver  they  take,  to  the  trader  who  commands  the  camp,  at  a 
certain  rate  per  skin ;  or,  should  they  prefer  seeking  a  market 
elsewhere,  they  are  to  make  him  an  allowance,  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  dollars  for  the  whole  hunt." 

There  is  an  inferior  order,  who,  either  from  prudence  or 
poverty,  come  to  these  dangerous  hunting  grounds  without  horses 
or  accoutrements,  and  are  furnished  by  the  traders.  These,  like 
the  hired  trappers,  are  bound  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost 
in  taking  beaver,  which,  without  skinning,  they  render  in  at  the 
trader's  lodge,  where  a  stipulated  price  for  each  is  placvid  to  their 
credit  These,  though  generally  included  in  the  generic  name 
of  free  trappers,  have  the  more  specific  title  of  skin  trappers. 

The  wandering  whites  who  mingle  for  any  length  of  time 
with  the  savages,  have  invariably  a  proneness  to  adopt  savage 
habitudes;  but  none  more  so  than  the  free  trappers.     It  is  a 
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maitor  of  vanity  and  ambition  with  them  to  discard  every  thin 
that  may  bear  the  stamp  of  civilized  life,  and  to  adopt  the  man- 
ners, habits,  dress,  gesture,  and  even  walk  of  the  Indian.  You 
cannot  pay  a  free  trapper  a  greater  compliment,  than  to  persuade 
him  you  have  mistaken  him  for  an  Indian  brave ;  and,  in  truth 
the  counterfeit  is  complete.  His  hair,  suffered  to  attain  to  % 
great  length,  is  carefully  combed  out.  and  either  left  to  fall  care- 
lessly over  his  shoulders,  or  plaited  neatly  and  tied  up  in  otter 
skins,  or  parti-colored  ribands.  A  hunting-shirt  of  ruffled  calico 
of  bright  dyes,  or  of  ornamented  leather,  fetlls  to  his  knee :  below 
which,  curiously  fiuhioned  l^ggins,  ornamented  with  strings, 
fringes,  and  a  profusion  of  hawks'  bells,  reach  to  a  costly  pair  of 
moccasons  of  the  finest  Indian  fabric,  richly  embroidered  with 
beads.  A  blanket  of  scarlet,  or  some  other  bright  color,  hangs 
from  his  shoulders,  and  is  girt  round  his  waist  with  a  red  sash, 
in  which  he  bestows  his  pistols,  knife,  and  the  stem  of  his  Indian 
pipe ;  preparations  either  for  peace  or  war.  His  gun  is  lavishly 
decorated  with  brass  tacks  and  vermilion,  and  provided  with  a 
fringed  cover,  occasionally  of  buckskin,  ornamented  here  and 
there  with  a  feather.  His  horse,  the  noble  minister  to  the  pride, 
pleasure,  and  profit  of  the  mountaineer,  is  selected  for  his  speed 
and  spirit,  and  prancing  gait,  and  holds  a  place  in  his  estimation 
second  only  to  himself.  He  shares  largely  of  his  bounty,  and  ol 
his  pride  and  pomp  of  trapping.  He  is  caparisoned  in  the  most 
dashing  and  fantastic  style ;  the  bridles  and  crupper  are  weightily 
embossed  with  beads  and  cockades ;  and  head,  mane,  and  tail, 
are  interwoven  with  abundance  of  eagles'  plumes,  which  flutter 
In  the  wind.  To  complete  this  grotesque  equipment,  the  proud 
animal  is  bestreakod  and  bespotted  with  vermilion,  or  with  white 
day,  which<)ver  presents  the  most  glaring  contrast  to  his  real  odor. 
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Suoli  is  the  account  given  by  Captain  Bonneville  of  these 
imngers  of  the  wilderness,  and  their  appearance  at  the  camp  was 
strikingly  characteristic.  They  came  dashing  forward  at  full 
speed,  firing  their  fusees,  and  yelling  in  Indian  style.  Their 
dark  sunburnt  faces,  and  long  flowing  hair,  their  leggins,  flapi^ 
moccasons,  and  richly-dyed  blankets,  and  their  painted  horses 
gaudily  caparisoned,  gave  them  so  much  the  air  and  appear- 
ance of  Indians,  that  it  was  difficult  to  persuade  one's  self  thai 
ihey  were  white  men,  and  had  been  brought  up  in  civilized  life. 

Captain  Bonneville,  who  was  delighted  with  the  game  look  of 
these  cavaliers  of  the  mountains,  welcomed  them  heartily  to  his 
eamp,  and  ordered  a  free  allowance  of  grog  to  regale  them,  which 
soon  put  them  in  the  most  braggart  spirits.  They  pronounced 
the  captain  the  finest  fellow  in  the  world,  and  his  men  all  bani 
gar^ons^  )Oy\a\  lads,  and  swore  they  would  pass  the  day  with  them. 
They  did  so ;  and  a  day  it  was,  of  boast,  and  swagger,  and  rodo- 
montade. *  The  prime  bullies  and  braves  among  the  free  trappers 
had  each  his  circle  of  novices,  from  among  the  captain's  band ; 
mere  greenhorns,  men  unused  to  Indian  life ;  mangeurs  de  lard, 
or  pork-eaters ;  as  such  new-comers  are  superciliously  called  by 
the  veterans  of  the  wilderness.  These  he  would  astonish  and 
delight  by  the  hour,  with  prodigious  tales  of  his  doings  among 
the  Indians ;  and  of  the  wonders  he  had  seen,  and  the  wonders 
he  had  performed,  in  his  adventurous  peregrinations  among  the 
mountains. 

In  the  evening,  the  free  trappers  drew  off,  and  returned  to 
the  camp  of  Fontenelle,  highly  delighted  with  their  visit  and 
with  their  new  acquuntances,  and  promising  to  return  the  follow- 
lug  day.  They  kept  their  word :  day  afler  day  their  visits  were 
repeated;   they  became  ''hail  fellow  well  met"   with   Captain 
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Bounerille's  men ;  treat  after  treat  sucoeeded,  until  both  parties 
got  most  potently  oonvinoed,  or  rather  confounded,  by  liquor. 
Now  came  on  confusion  and  uproar.  The  free  trappers  were  no 
longer  suffered  to  have  all  the  swagger  to  themselves.  The  camp 
bullies  and  prime  trappers  of  the  party  began  to  ruffle  up,  and 
to  brag,  in  turn,  of  their  perils  and  achievements.  Each  now 
tried  to  out-boast  and  out-talk  the  other ;  a  quarrel  ensued  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  a  general  fight,  according  to  frontier  usage. 
The  two  factions  drew  out  their  forces  for  a  pitched  battle.  They 
fell  to  work  and  belabored  each  other  with  might  and  main; 
kicks  and  cuffs  and  dry  blows  were  as  well  bestowed  as  they  were 
well  merited,  until,  having  fought  to  their  hearts'  content,  and 
been  drubbed  into  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  each  other's 
prowess  and  good  qualities,  they  ended  the  fight  by  becoming 
firmer  friends  than  they  <)ould  have  been  rendered  by  a  year's 
peaceable  companionship. 

While  Captain  Bonneville  amused  himself  by  observing  the 
habits  and  characteristics  of  this  sin<>ular  class  of  men,  and  in* 
dulged  them,  for  the  time,  in  all  their  vagaries,  he  profited  by 
the  opportunity  to  collect  from  them  information  concerning  the 
different  parts  of  the  country  about  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  range ;  the  characters  of  the  tribes,  and,  in  short,  every 
thing  important  to  his  enterprise.  He  also  succeeded  in  securing 
the  services  of  several  to  guide  and  aid  him  in  his  peregrinations 
among  the  mountains,  and  to  trap  for  him  during  the  ensuing 
season.  Having  strengthened  his  party  with  such  valuable 
recruits,  he  felt  in  some  measure  consoled  for  the  loss  of  the 
Delaware  Indians,  decoyed  from  him  by  Mr.  Fontenelle. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

PlaiiA  for  the  winter — Salmon  River. — Abundance  of  niinon  west  of  tin 
nountains. — New  arrangements.— Caches. — Cerr^s  detachment. — Mora* 
ments  in  Fontenelle's  camp. — Departure  of  the  Blackfeet — their  fortunes.— 
Wind  Mountain  streams. — Buckeye,  the  Delaware  hunter,  and  the  griaoly 
bear. — Bones  of  murdered  trayellers. — Visit  to  Pierre's  Hole. — Traces  of 
the  battle. — Nez  Percd  Indians. — Arrival  at  Salmon  River. 

The  iDformation  derived  from  the  free  trappers  determined  Gap- 
tain  Bonneville  as  to  his  further  movements.  He  learnt  that  in 
the  Green  River  valley  the  winters  were  severe,  the  snow  fre- 
quently falling  to  the  depth  of  several  feet ;  and  that  there  was 
no  good  wintering  ground  in  the  neighborhood.  The  upper  part 
of  Salmon  River  was  represented  as  far  more  eligible,  besides 
being  in  an  excellent  beaver  country ;  and  thither  the  captain 
resolved  to  bend  his  course. 

.The  Salmon  River  is  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Oregon 
or  Columbia ;  and  takes  its  rise  from  various  sources,  among  a 
group  of  mountains  to  the  northwest  of  the  Wind  River  chain 
It  owes  its  name  to  the  immense  shoals  of  salmon  which  ascend 
it  in  the  months  of  September  and  October.  The  salmon  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are,  like  the  buffalo  on  the 
caatem  plains,  vast  migratory  supplies  for  the  wants  of  man,  that 
oome  and  go  with  the  seasons.     As  the  buffalo  in  counilea^ 
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ibrongs  find  their  certain  wmj  in  the  transient  pasturage  en  tlic 
prairies,  along  the  fresh  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  np  every  valiej 
and  green  defile  of  the  mountains,  so  the  salmon,  at  their  allotted 
seasons,  regulated  by  a  sublime  and  all-seeing  Providenoe,  swarm 
in  myriads  up  the  great  rivers,  and  find  their  way  up  their  main 
branohes,  and  into  the  minutest  tributary  streams ;  so  as  to  per 
▼ade  the  great  arid  plains,  and  to  penetrate  even  among  barren 
mountains.  Thus  wandering  tribes  are  fed  in  the  desert  places 
of  the  wilderness,  whore  there  is  no  herbage  for  the  animals  of 
the  chase,  and  where,  but  for  these  periodical  supplies,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  man  to  subsist 

The  rapid  currents  of  the  rivers  which  run  into  the  Pacific 
render  the  ascent  of  them  very  exhausting  to  the  salmon.  When 
the  fish  first  run  up  the  rivers,  they  are  fat  and  in  fine  order. 
The  struggle  against  impetuous  streams  and  frequent  rapids 
gradually  renders  them  thin  and  weak,  and  great  numbers  are 
seen  floating  down  the  rivers  on  their  backs.  As  the  season 
advances  and  the  water  becomes  chilled,  they  are  flung  in  myri- 
ads on  the  shores,  where  the  wolves  and  bears  assemble  to  ban- 
quet on  them.  Often  they  rot  in  such  quantities  along  the  river 
banks,  as  to  taint  the  atmosphere.  They  are  commonly  from  two 
to  three  feet  long. 

Captain  Bonneville  now  made  his  arrangements  for  *  the 
autumn  and  the  winter.  The  nature  of  the  country  through 
which  he  was  about  to  travel  rendered  it  impossible  to  proceed 
with  wagons.  He  had  more  goods  and  supplies  of  various  kindi^ 
also,  than  were  required  for  present  purposes,  or  than  could  be 
conveniently  transported  on  horseback;  aided,  therefore,  by  a 
few  confidential  men,  he  made  caches^  or  secret  pits,  during  the 
night,  when  all  the  refit  of  -the  camp  were  asleep,  and  in  these 
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deposited  the  superflaouB  effeots,  together  with  the  wagons.  All 
Inoes  of  the  oaches  were  then  carefully  obliterated.  This  is  • 
oommon  expedient  with  the  traders  and  trappers  of  the  moun- 
tains. Having  no  established  posts  and  magazines,  they  make 
these  caches  or  deposits  at  certain  points,  whither  they  repair 
oeeaslosally,  fbr  supplies.  It  is  an  expedient  derived  from  tfai 
wandering  tribes  of  Indians. 

Many  of  the  horses  were  still  so  weak  and  lame,  as  to  be  unfil 
hr  a  long  scramble  through  the  mountains.  These  were  collected 
into  one  cavalcade,  and  given  in  charge  to  an  experienced  trapper, 
of  the  name  of  Matthieu.  He  was  to  proceed  westward,  with  a 
brigade  of  trappers,  to  Bear  River ;  a  stream  to  the  west  of  the 
Green  River  or  Colorado,  where  there  was  good  pasturage  for  the 
horses.  In  this  neighborhood  it  was  expected  he  would  meet  the 
Shoshonie  villages  or  bands,*  on  their  yearly  migrations,  with 
whom  he  was  to  trade  for  peltries  and  provisions.  After  he  had 
traded  with  these  people,  finished  his  trapping,  and  recruited  the 
strength  of  the  horses,  he  vras  to  proceed  to  Salmon  River  and 
rejoin  Captain  Bonneville,  who  intended  to  fix  his  quarters  there 
for  the  winter. 

While  these  arrangements  were  in  progress  in  the  camp  <rf 
Captain  Bonneville,  there  was  a  sudden  bustle  and  stir  in  the 
camp  of  Fontenelle.  One  of  the  partners  of  the  American 
Fur  Company  had  arrived,  in  all  haste,  from  the  rendeivous  at 

*  A  village  of  Indians,  ra  trappen^  language,  does  not  always  imply  a 
fixed  community ;  bat  often  a  wandering  horde  or  band.  The  Shoahoniea, 
like  most  of  the  mountain  tribes,  have  no  settled  residences ;  but  are  a  nomadis 
oeopW,  dwelling  m  tenis  or  lodges,  and  Bhifting  their  encampments  finora  place 
t*>  place,  acoordiug  as  fish  and  game  abound. 
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Pk^rre  a  Hole,  in  quest  of  the  supplies.  The  oompetition  betwoeo 
the  two  riyal  oompanies  was  just  now  at  its  height,  and  prose- 
onted  with  unusual  seal  The  tramontane  ooncems  of  the  Kocky 
Mountain  Fur  Company  were  managed  by  two  resident  partnerSy 
Fitspatriok  and  Bridger ;  those  of  the  Amerioan  Fur  Gompaay, 
ky  Yandorburgh  and  Dripps.  The  latter  were  ignorant  of  the 
mountain  regions,  but  trusted  to  make  up  by  vigilanoe  and  t^ 
iivity  fbr  their  want  of  knowledge  of  the  oountry. 

Fitspatriek,  an  experienced  trader  and  trapper,  knew  ths 
owUb  of  oompetition  in  the  same  hunting  grounds^  and  had  pro- 
posed  that  the  two  companies  should  divide  the  oountry,  so  as  to 
hunt  in  different  directions :  this  proposition  being  rejected,  ho 
had  exerted  himself  to  get  first  into  the  field.  His  exertions,  as 
has  already  been  shown,  were  effectual  The  early  arrival  of 
Rublette,  with  supplies,  had  enabled  the  various  brigades  of  the 
Booky  Mountain  Company  to  start  off  to  their  respective  hunt- 
ing grounds.  Fitspatriek  himself,  with  his  associate,  Bridger, 
had  pushed  off  with  a  strong  paYty  of  trappers,  for  a  prime 
beaver  country  to  the  north-northwest. 

This  had  put  Vanderburgh  upon  his  mettle.  He  had  ha^ 
ened  on  to  meet  Fontenelle.  Finding  him  at  his  camp  in  Qreen 
Biver  valley,  he  immediately  furnished  himself  with  the  supplies; 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  free  tcappers  and  Delawares,  and 
set  off  with  all  speed,  determined  to  follow  hard  upon  the  heel 
of  Fitspatriek  and  Bridger.  Of  the  adventures  of  these  parties 
among  the  mountains,  and  the  disastrous  effects  of  their  compe 
tition,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  treat  in  a  future  chapter. 

Fontenelle  having  now  delivered  his  supplies  and  accom- 
plished his  errand,  struck  his  tents  and  set  off  on  his  return  to 
the  Yellowstone.     Captain  Bonneville  and  his  band,  therelbre 
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romained  alone  in  the  Green  River  valley ;  and  tbeir  situation 
might  haye  been  perilons,  had  the  Blackfeet  band  still  lingered  in 
the  vioinitj.  Thoqe  marauders,  however,  had  been  dismayed  at 
finding  bo  many  resolnte  and  well-appointed  parties  of  white  men  in 
Ihii  neighborhood.  They  had,  therefore,  abandoned  this  part  ol 
the  country,  passing  over  the  head  waters  of  the  Oreen  Biver,  and 
bending  their  course  towards  the  Yellowstone.  Misfortune  par- 
BU3d  them.  Their  route  lay  through  the  oountiy  of  their  deadly 
enemies,  the  Crows.  In  the  Wind  Biver  valley,  which  lies  east 
of  the  mountains,  they  were  encountered  by  a  powerful  war  party 
of  that  tribe,  and  completely  put  to  rout  Forty  of  them  were 
killed,  many  of  their  women  and  children  captured,  and  the  scat- 
tered fugitives  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  until  they  were  com- 
pletely chased  out  of  the  Grow  country. 

On  the  22d  of  August  Captain  Bonneville  broke  up  his  camp, 
and  set  out  on  his  route  for  Salmon  Biver.  His  baggage  was 
arranged  in  packs,  three  to  a  mule,  or  pack-horse ;  one  being  dis- 
posed on  each  side  of  the  animal,  and  one  on  the  top ;  the  three 
forming  a  load  of  from  one  hundred  and  eighty  to  two  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds.  This  is  the  trappers'  style  of  loading  their 
pack-horses ;  his  men,  however,  were  inexpert  at  adjusting  the 
packs  ;  which  were  prone  to  get  loose  and  slip  off;  so  that  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  a  rear-guard  to  assist  in  reloading.  A  few 
days'  experience,  however,  brought  them  into  proper  training. 

Their  march  lay  up  the  valley  of  the  Seeds-ke-dce,  overlooked 
to  the  right  by  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Wind  Biver  Mounlaina. 
From  bright  little  lakes  and  fountain-heads  of  this  remarkable 
bed  of  mountains,  poured  forth  the  tributary  streams  of  the 
Seeds-ke-doe.  Some  came  rushing  down  gullies  and  ravines; 
others  tumbling  in  crystal  cascades  from  inaccessible  clefts  and 
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I'ouks,  and  others  wiodiag  their  way  in  rapid  and  {wlluoii 
rents  across  tbe  vsUey,  to  throw  tbemsetves  iiito  the  itiuD 
So  trausparent  were  these  natera,  that  tbe  trout  with  wbiel 
abouDiJcd,  could  be  seen  glidiug  about  aa  if  m  the  air  ;  and  tl 
pebbly  beds  wuro  distinctly  visible  at  tbe  depth  of  tiiniijt  fisct 
rhis  beautiful  and  diaphanous  quality  of  tb«  Rucky  Mottnttii 
streams,  prevails  for  a  long  time  after  they  have  mingled  tl 
vtttei*  and  swollen  into  important  rivera. 

Isauing  from  tbe  upper  part  of  the  valley,  Captain  Bonncvj] 
continued  to  tbe  east-northeast,  across  rough  and  lofty  ridges,  ■ 
deep  rooky  defiles,  extremely  fatiguing  both  to  man  and  hoe 
Among  his  hunters  was  a  Delaware  Indian  who  had  i 
faithful  to  bim.      His  name  was  Buckeye.     Ho  had  of^eu  prit 
himself  on  his  skill  and  success  in  coping  with  the  griuly  b 
that  terror  of  the  hunters.     Though  crippled  in  the  left  arra,  M 
declared  he  had  no  hesitation  to  close  with  a  wounded  bear,  and 
attack  him  with  a  sword.     If  armed  with  a  riSe,  he  was  willing 
to  brave  the  animal  wben  in  full  force  and  fury.      He  bad  twliM 
an  opportunity  of  proving  his  prowess,  in  the   course  of  Uiii 
mountain  journey,  and  was  each  time  successful.     His  mode  mf 
to  seat  himself  upon  the  ground,  with  bis  rifle  cocked  and  reaiti^ 
on  hie  lame  arm.     Thus  prepared,  be  would  await  the  appro 
of  tbe  bear  with  perfect  coolness,  nor  pull  trigger  until  lie  ■ 
tlose  at  hand.     In  each  instance,  be  laid  the  monater  dekd  n 
tbe  spot. 

A  march  of  three  or  four  days,  through  savage  and  loi 
•eoncs,  brought  Captain  Bonneville  to  tbo  fatal  defile  of  Jael 
Hole,  where  poor  More  and  Foy  had  been  <turprised  and  i 
dered  by  the  Blockfect.     The  feelings  of  the  captain  were  tboi 
ed   at   beholding   the  bones  of  tliese  unfortunate  young  i 
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blMohing  among  the  rocks ;  and  ho  caused  tbem  to  be  docentlj 
interred. 

On  the  3d  of  September  he  arrived  on  the  summit  of  a  moan* 
tain  which  oommanded  a  full  view  of  the  eventful  valley  of 
Pierre's  Hole ;  whence  he  could  trace  the  winding  of  its  streame 
through  green  meadows,  and  forests  of  willow  and  cotton-wood 
and  have  a  prospect,  between  distant  mountains,  of  the  lava 
plains  of  Snake  River,  dimly  spread  forth  like  a  sleeping  ocean 
below. 

After  enjoying  this  magnificent  prospect,  he  descended  into 
the  valley,  and  visited  the  scenes  of  the  late  desperate  conflict 
There  were  the  remains  of  the  rude  fortress  in  the  swamp,  shat- 
tered by  rifle  shot,  and  strewed  with  the  mingled  bones  of  sav- 
ages and  horses.  There  was  the  late  populous  and  noisy  rondei- 
vous,  with  the  traces  of  trappers'  camps  and  Indian  lodges  ;  but 
their  fires  were  extinguished,  the  motley  assemblage  of  trappers 
and  hunters,  white  traders  and  Indian  braves,  had  all  dispersed 
to  difierent  points  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  valley  had  relapsed 
into  its  pristine  solitude  and  silence. 

That  night  the  captain  encamped  upon  the  battle  ground ;  the 
vext  day  he  resumed  his  toilsome  peregrinations  through  the  moun- 
tains. For  upwards  of  two  weeks  he  continued  his  painful  march ; 
both  men  and  horses  suffering  excessively  at  times  from  hunger 
and  thirst  At  length,  on  the  19th  of  September,  he  reached  the 
upper  waters  of  Salmon  River. 

The  weather  was  cold,  and  there  were  symptoms  of  an  impend- 
mg  storm.  The  night  set  in,  but  Buckeye,  the  Delaware  Indian, 
was  missing.  He  had  left  the  party  early  in  the  morning,  to 
Inint  by  himself,  according  to  his  custom.  Fears  were  entertained 
lest  ho  should  lose  his  way  and  become  bewildered  in  tempestuous 
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veathor.  Theae  fears  increased  on  the  following  morning, 
a  violent  snow-storm  came  on,  which  soon  covered  the  earth  to 
the  depth  of  several  inches.  Captain  Bonneville  immediatelj 
encamped,  and  sent  oat  scouts  in  every  direction.  After  some 
search  Buckeje  was  discovered,  quietly  seated  at  a  oonsiderahk 
distance  in  the  rear,  waiting  the  expected  approach  of  the  party 
uot  knowing  that  they  had  passed,  the  snow  having  covered 
their  trail 

On  the  ensuing  morning  they  resumed  their  march  at  an 
early  hour,  hut  had  not  proceeded  far  when  the  hunters,  who 
were  heating  up  the  country  in  the  advance,  came  galloping  back, 
making  signals  to  encamp,  and  crying  Indians  1  Indians  I 

Captain  Bonneville  immediately  struck  into  a  skirt  of  wood 
and  prepared  for  action.      The  savages  were  now  seen  trooping 
over  the  hills  in  great  numbers.     One  of  them  left  the  main  hody 
and  came  forward  singly,  making  signals  of  peace.      He  aa- 
nounccd  them  as  a  band  of  Nei  Percys*  or  Pierced-nose  Indians, 
friendly  to  the  whites,  whereupon  an  invitation  was  returned  bj 
Captain  Bonneville,  for  them  to  come  and  encamp  with  him. 
They  halted  for  a  short  time  to  make  their  toilette,  an  operation 
as  important  with  an  Indian  warrior  as  with  a  fashionable  beauty 
This  done,  they  arranged  themselves  in  martial  style,  the  chieft 
leading  the  van,  the  braves  following  in  a  long  line,  painted  and 
decorated,  and  topped  off  with  fluttering  plumes.     In  this  waj 
tliey  advanced,  shouting  and  singing,  firing  off  their  fuseeit,  and 

•  Wc  should  obsenre  that  this  tribe  is  uniyereally  caDed  by  its  FVesc^ 
name,  which  is  pronounced  by  the  trappers,  Neperof.  There  are  two  maio 
branches  of  this  tribe,  the  upper  Nepercya  and  the  lower  Nepercysy  aa  we  ibal 
show  hereafter. 
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clashing  their  shields.  The  two  parties  encamped  hard  by  each 
other.  The  Nes  Percys  were  on  a  hunting  expedition,  bat  had 
bc^n  almost  famished  on  their  martfh.  They  had  no  provisions 
left  bat  a  few  dried  salmon,  yet  finding  the  white  men  equally  in 
want,  they  generously  offered  to  share  even  this  meager  pittanoi^ 
and  frequently  repeated  the  offer,  with  an  earnestness  that  left  no 
doubt  of  their  sincerity.  Their  generosity  won  the  heart  of  Cap- 
tain Bonneville,  and  produced  the  most  cordial  good  will  on  the 
part  of  his  men.  For  two  days  that  the  parties  remained  in  com- 
pany, the  most  amicable  intercourse  prevailed,  and  they  parted 
the  best  of  friends.  Captain  Bonneville  detached  a  few  men, 
under  Mr.  Gerr6,  an  able  leader,  to  accompany  the  Nes  Perces 
on  their  hunting  expedition,  and  to  trade  with  them  for  meat  tor 
the  winter's  supply.  After  this,  he  proceeded  down  the  riv«r 
about  five  miles  below  the  forks,  when  he  came  to  a  half  on  the 
26|]i  of  September,  to  establish  his  winter  quarters. 
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Rom  turned  loose. — Preparations  for  winter  qoarters. — Uungiy  times. — ^Mei 
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It  was  gratifying  to  Captain  Bonneville,  after  so  long  and  ftoil- 
pome  a  coarse  of  trayel,  to  relieye  his  poor  jaded  horses  of  tiM 
burdens  under  which  they  were  almost  ready  to  give  out,  and  to 
behold  them  rolling  upon  the  grass,  and  taking  a  long  repoM 
after  all  their  sufferings.  Indeed,  so  exhausted  were  they,  (list 
those  employed  under  the  saddle  were  no  longer  capable  of  hunt' 
ing  for  the  daily  subsistence  of  \he  camp. 

All  hands  now  set  to  work  to  prepare  a  winter  cantonment 
A  temporary  fortification  was  thrown  up  for  the  protection  of  the 
party ;  a  secure  and  comfortable  pen,  into  which  the  horses  eoold 
be  driven  at  night ;  and  huts  were  built  for  the  reception  of  the 
merchandise. 

This  done.  Captain  Bonnoville  made  a  distribution  of  hk 
forces :  twenty  men  were  to  remain  with  him  in  garrison  to  pr<h 
tect  the  property ;  the  rest  were  organized  into  three  brigade 
and  sent  off  in  different  directions,  to  subsist  themselves  by  hunl* 
ing  the  buffalo,  until  the  snow  should  become  too  deep. 

Indeed,  it  would  have  been  impcssible  to  provide  tot  te 
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whole  party  in  this  ncighboi  hood.  It  was  at  the  extreme  western 
limit  of  the  huffalo  range,  and  these  animals  had  recently  been 
completely  hunted  out  of  the  neighborhood  by  the  Nez  Percy's, 
60  that,  although  the  hunters  of  the  garrison  were  continually 
on  the  alert,  ranging  the  country  round,  they  brought  in  scarce 
game  sufficient  to  keep  famine  from  the  door.  Now  and  then 
there  was  a  scanty  meal  of  fish  or  wild-fowl,  occasionally  an  an- 
telope ;  but  frequently  the  crayings  of  hunger  had  to  be  appeased 
with  roots,  or  the  flesh  of  wolves  and  muskrats.  Rarely  could 
the  inmates  of  the  cantonment  boast  of  having  made  a  full  meal, 
and  never  of  having  wherewithal  for  the  morrow.  In  thb  way 
they  starved  along  until  the  8th  of  October,  when  they  were 
joined  by  a  party  of  five  families  of  Nea  Percys,  who  in  some 
measure  reconciled  them  to  the  hardships  of  their  situation,  by 
exhibiting  a  lot  still  more  destitute.  A  more  forlorn  set  they 
had  never  encountered :  they  had  not  a  morsel  of  meat  or  fish  ; 
nor  any  thing  to  subsist  on,  excepting  roots,  wild  rosebuds,  the 
barks  of  certain  plants,  and  other  vegetable  productions ;  neither 
had  they  any  weapon  for  hunting  or  defence,  excepting  an  old 
spear :  yet  the  poor  fellows  made  no  murmur  nor  complaint ;  but 
seemed  accustomed  to  their  hard  &re.  If  they  could  not  teach 
the  white  men  their  practical  stoicism,  they  at  least  made  them 
acquainted  with  the  edible  properties  of  roots  and  wild  rosebudS; 
and  famished  them  a  supply  from  their  own  store.  The  neces 
mtics  of  the  camp  at  length  became  so  urgent,  that  Captain 
Bonneville  determined  to  dispatch  a  party  to  the  Horse  Prairie 
a  plain  to  the  north  of  his  cantonment,  to  procure  a  supply  of 
provisions.  When  the  men  were  about  to  depart,  he  proposed  to 
the  Nei  Perots  that  they,  oi  some  of  them,  should  join  the  hunt- 
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ing-pftrty  To  his  sarpriae,  they  promptly  declined.  He  inquirod 
the  reftnon  for  their  refusal,  seeing  that  they  were  in  nearly  as 
starving  a  situation  as  his  own  people.  They  replied  that  it  was 
a  saored  day  with  them,  and  the  Oreat  Spirit  would  be  angry 
should  they  devote  it  to  hunting.  They  offered,  however,  to  so* 
oompany  the  party  if  it  would  delay  its  departure  until  the  fol 
lowing  day ;  but  this  the  pinching  demands  of  hunger  would  ni|t 
permit,  and  the  detaohment  proceeded. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  four  of  them  signified  to  CaptsiD 
Bonneville  that  they  were  about  to  hunt  ^  What !"  exolaiiiMd 
he,  "without  guns  or  arrows;  and  with  only  one  old  spetrf 
What  do  you  expeot  to  kill  ?"  They  smiled  among  themselvsii 
but  made  no  answer.  Preparatory  to  the  chase,  they  performed 
some  religious  rites,  and  offered  up  to  the  Oreat  Spirit  a  few 
short  prayers  for  safety  and  success  ;  then,  having  received  the 
blessings  of  their  wives,  they  leaped  upon  their  horses  and  de- 
parted, leaving  the  whole  party  of  Christian  spectators  amued 
and  rebuked  by  this  lesson  of  faith  and  dependence  on  a  supreme 
and  benevolent  Being.  "  Accustomed,"  adds  Captain  Bonneville, 
*'  as  I  had  heretofore  been,  to  find  the  wretched  Indian  revelling 
in  blood,  and  stained  by  every  vice  which  can  degrade  homtf 
nature,  I  could  scarcely  realise  the  scene  which  I  had  witnesseiL 
Wonder  at  such  unaffected  tenderness  and  piety,  where  it  was 
least  to  have  been  sought,  contended  in  all  our  bosoms  wiA 
shame  and  confusion,  at  receiving  such  pure  and  wholesome  ii^ 
structions  from  creatures  so  far  below  us  in  all  the  arts  and  oo» 
forts  of  life.''  The  simple  prayers  of  the  poor  Indians  were  not 
unheard.  In  the  course  of  four  or  five  days  they  returned,  lades 
Kith  meat.    Captain  Bonneville  was  curious  to  know  how  th4 
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had  attained  snoh  snooesa  with  such  scanty  means.  Thoj  gnvo 
him  to  understand  that  they  had  cliased  the  herds  of  huffalo  at 
full  speed,  nntil  they  tired  them  down,  when  they  easily  dispatched 
them  with  the  spear,  and  made  use  of  the  same  weapon  to  flay 
the  carcasses.  To  carry  through  their  lesson  to  their  Christian 
fiends,  the  poor  savages  were  as  charitahle  as  they  had  been 
pious,  and  generously  shared  with  them  the  spoils  of  their  hunt- 
ing :  giving  them  food  enough  to  last  for  several  days. 

A  further  and  more  intimate  intercourse  with  this  tribe,  gave 
Captain  Bonneville  still  greater  cause  to  admire  their  strong  de- 
votional feeling.  "  Simply  to  call  these  people  religious,"  says 
he,  ^  would  convey  but  a  fiunt  idea  of  the  deep  hue  of  piety  and 
devotion  which  pervades  their  whole  conduct.  Their  honesty  is 
immaculate,  and  their  purity  of  purpose,  and  their  observance  of 
the  rites  of  their  religion,  are  most  uniform  and  remarkable. 
They  are,  certainly,  more  like  a  nation  of  saints  than  a  horde  o1 
savages." 

In  fact,  the  antibelligerent  policy  of  this  tribe  may  have 
sprung  from  the  doctrines  of  Christian  charity,  for  it  would  ap- 
pear that  they  had  imbibed  some  notions  of  the  Christian  faith 
from  Catholic  missionaries  and  traders  who  had  been  among 
them.  They  even  had  a  rude  calendar  of  the  fasts  and  festivals 
of  the  Romish  Church,  and  some  traces  of  its  ceremonials.  These 
have  become  blended  with  their  own  wild  rites,  and  present  a 
strange  medley ;  civilized  and  barbarous.  On  the  Sabbath,  men, 
women,  and  children  array  themselves  in  their  best  style,  and 
assemble  round  a  pole  erected  at  the  head  of  the  camp.  Here 
they  go  through  a  wild  fantastic  ceremonial ;  strongly  resembling 
the  religions  danoe  of  the  Shaking  Quakers ;  but  from  its  enthu- 
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Ruumi,  mncli  more  striking  and  impresnTa.  During  the  ii 
of  the  oeremony,  the  principal  chiefs,  who  officiate  as  priests,  in* 
tftmot  them  in  their  duties,  and  exhort  them  to  virtae  and  good 
deeds. 

^  There  is  something  antique  and  patriarchal,"  obeerres  Cap- 
tain Bonnerille,  ^  in  this  onion  of  the  offices  of  leader  and  priail 
as  there  is  in  many  of  their  customs  and  manners,  whieh  are  til 
strongly  imbued  with  religion." 

The  worthy  captain,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  stronglj 
interested  by  this  gleam  of  unlocked  for  light  amidst  the  dark- 
ness of  the  wilderness.  He  exerted  himself,  during  his  sojooin 
among  this  simple  and  well-disposed  people,  to  inculcate,  u  fo 
as  he  was  able,  the  gentle  and  humanising  precepts  of  the  Chrii- 
tian  faith,  and  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  leading  points 
of  its  history ;  and  it  speaks  highly  for  the  purity  and  benig- 
nity of  his  heart,  that  he  derived  unmixed  happiness  from  tbc 
task. 

^  Many  a  time,"  says  he,  *'  was  my  little  lodge  thronged,  or 
rather  piled  with  hearers,  for  they  lay  on  the  ground,  one  leaning 
OYor  the  other,  until  there  was  no  further  room,  all  listeniDg  witb 
greedy  ears  to  the  wonders  which  the  Great  Spirit  had  revealed 
to  the  white  man.  No  other  subject  gave  them  half  the  satisfto- 
tion,  or  commanded  half  the  attention ;  and  but  few  scenes  io 
my  life  remain  so  freshly  on  my  memory,  or  are  so  pleasuraU) 
recalled  to  my  contemplation,  as  these  hours  of  intercourse  witk 
a  distant  and  benighted  race  in  the  midst  of  the  desert" 

The  only  excesses  indulged  in  by  this  temperate  and  exeo^ 
plary  people,  appear  to  be  gambling  and  horseraoing.  In  theie 
they  engage  with  an  eagerness   that  amounts  to  infiitnatioi 
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KnoiH  of  gamblers  will  assemble  before  one  of  their  lodge  fires, 
early  in  the  evening,  and  remain  absorbed  in  the  chances  and 
changes  of  the  game  until  long  after  dawn  of  the  following  day. 
As  the  night  advances,  they  wax  warmer  and  warmer.  Bets  in- 
crease in  amount,  one  loss  only  serves  to  lead  to  a  greater,  until 
b  the  course  of  a  single  night's  gambling,  the  richest  chief  may 
beoome  the  poorest  varlet  in  the  camp. 
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On  the  12th  of  October,  two  young  Indians  of  the  Nci  Pcr^ 
tribe  arrived  at  Ciiptain  BouneviUe's  cni-aiDprneat.     Thej  = 
on  their  way  honicnard,  but  bad  been  obliged  to  ewsrvo  fr 
their  ordinary  route  through    the  monntaina,  by   deep  umn- 
Their  new  route  took  llicm  through  thu  Horse  Prairie.     Is  tr* 
versing  it,  they  had  been  attrncted  by  the  distant  ainuke  of  > 
camp  fire,  and,  on  stenltug  near  to  reconnoitre,  had  disooT^rM  • 
war  party  of  Blackfeet.     Tlioy  had  several  burties  with  (b< 
and,  as  they  generally  go  on  foot  on  warlike  civursioiis,  ii  « '• 
oonoludod  that  thexe  horses  had  bees  captured  in  the  MUfitri  j 
their  maraudings.  | 

This  intelligence  awakened  solicitude  on  the  nund  of  Capis'' 
Bonneville,  for  the  party  of  hunters  whom  he  had  scut  to  i: 
seighhorhood  ;  and  the  Ncx  PercCs,  when  informed  of  ihc  . 
ouuiEtancc,  shook  their  beads,  and  declared  their  belii-'f  thai  li^i 
horses  they  had  soon  hnd  becQ  stolen  from  that  very  party. 

AniiouB  for  ioformation  on  the  subject.  Oaptaiin  fioQiMvilk 
dispatched  two  hunters  to  boitt  up  the  country  in  tluit  dirMtina 
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They  setrohed  in  vain ;  not  a  trace  of  the  mon  oould  be  found  ; 
hat  tfiey  got  into  a  region  destitute  of  game,  where  they  were 
well-nigh  famished.  At  one  time,  they  were  three  entire  days 
without  a  mouthful  of  food;  at  length  they  beheld  a  buffalo 
grasing  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  After  manoeuvring  so  as  to 
get  within  shot,  they  fired,  but  merely  wounded  him.  He  took 
lo  flight,  and  they  followed  him  over  hill  and  dale,  with  the 
eagerness  and  perseverance  of  starving  men.  A  more  lucky  shot 
brought  him  to  the  ground.  Stanfield  sprang  upon  him,  plunged 
his  knife  into  his  throat.,  and  allayed  his  raging  hunger  by  drink- 
ing his  blood.  A  fire  was  instantly  kindled  beside  the  carcass, 
when  the  two  hunters  cooked,  and  ate  again  and  again,  until,  per- 
fectly gorged,  they  sank  to  sleep  before  their  hunting  fire.  On 
the  following  morning  they  rose  early,  made  another  hearty  meal, 
then  loading  themselves  with  buffalo  meat,  set  out  on  their  return 
to  the  camp,  to  report  the  fruitlessness  of  their  mission. 

At  length,  after  six  weeks'  absence,  the  hunters  made  their 
appearance,  and  wore  received  with  joy,  proportioned  to  the 
anxiety  that  had  been  felt  on  their  account  They  had  hunted 
with  success  on  the  prairie,  but,  while  busy  drying  buffalo  meat, 
were  joined  by  a  few  panic-stricken  Flatheads,  who  informed  them 
that  a  powerful  band  of  Blackfeet  were  at  hand.  The  hunters 
immediately  abandoned  the  dangerous  hunting  ground,  and  ac- 
companied the  Flatheads  to  their  village.  Here  they  found  Mr. 
Cerre,  and  the  detachment  of  hunters  sent  with  him  to  accompany 
the  hunting  party  of  the  Nei  Percys. 

After  remaining  some  time  at  the  village,  until  they  supposed 
the  Blackfeet  to  have  loft  the  neighborhood,  they  set  off  with 
iome  of  Mr.  Cerr^'s  men,  for  the  cantonment  at  Salmon  River, 
where  they  arrived  without  accident     They  informed  Captain 
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Honneville,  however,  that  not  far  from  his  quarters,  they  had 
found  a  wallet  of  fresh  meat  and  a  cord,  which  they  supposed  had 
been  left  by  some  prowling  Blackfeet  A  few  days  afterwards, 
Mr.  Gerr6,  with  the  remainder  of  his  men,  likewise  arrived  at 
the  cantonment 

Mr.  Walker,  one  of  the  subleadors,  who  had  gone  with  a  band 
•f  twenty  hunters,  to  range  the  country  just  beyond  the  Horse 
Prairie,  had,  likewise,  his  share  of  adventures  with  the  all-per 
vading  Blackfeet     At  one  of  his  encampments,  the  guard  sta- 
tioned to  keep  watch  'round  the  camp  grew  weary  of  their  duif, 
and  feeling  a  little  too  secure,  and  too  much  at  home  on  these 
prairies,  retired  to  a  small  grove  of  willows,  to  amuse  themselTei 
with  a  social  game  of  cards,  called  "old  sledge,"  which  is  as 
popular  among  these  trampera  of  the  prairies,  as  whist  or  ecart^ 
among  the  polite  circles  of  the  cities.     From  the  midst  of  their 
sport,  they  were  suddenly  roused  by  a  discharge  of  firearms,  and 
a  shrill  war-whoop.     Starting  on  their  feet,  and  snatching  op 
their  rifles,  they  beheld  in  dismay  their  hones  and  mules  already 
in  possession  of  the  enemy,  who  had  stolen  upon  the  camp  unpe^ 
ceived,  while  they  were  spell-bound  by  the  magic  of  old  sledge. 
The  Indians  sprang  upon  the  animals  barebacked,  and  endeayored 
to  urge  them  off  under  a  galling  fire,  that  did  some  execution. 
The  mules,  however,  confounded  by  the  hurly-burly,  and  dislildng 
their  new  riders,  kicked  up  their  heels  and  dismounted  half  of 
them,  in  spite  of  their  horsemanship.     This  threw  the  rest  into 
confusion  ;  they  endeavored  to  protect  their  unhorsed  comradei 
from  the  furious  assaults  of  the  whites ;  but,  after  a  scene  of 
'^  confusion  worse  confounded,"  horses  and  mules  were  abandoned, 
and  the  Indians  betook  themselves  to  the  bushes.     Here  tbef 
quickly  scratched  holes  in  the  earth   about  two  feet  deep,  is 
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wldeb  ihQj  prostrated  themselves,  and  while  thus  screened  from 
the  shots  of  the  white  men,  were  enabled  to  make  such  use  of 
their  bows  and  arrows,  and  fusees,  as  to  repulse  their  assailants, 
nd  to  effect  their  retreat  This  adventure  threw  a  temporary 
stigma  upon  the  game  of  "  old  sledge." 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn,  four  Iroquois  hunters,  driven 
by  the  snow  from  their  hunting  grounds,  made  their  appearance 
at  the  cantonment.  They  were  kindly  welcomed,  and  during 
their  sojourn  made  themselves  useful  in  a  variety  of  ways,  being 
excellent  trappers,  and  first-rate  woodsmen.  They  were  of  the 
remnants  of  a  party  of  Iroquob  hunters,  that  came  from  Canada 
into  these  mountain  regions  many  years  previously,  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  They  were  led  by  a  brave 
ohiefUin,  named  Pierre,  who  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  Blackfeet, 
and  gave  his  name  to  the  fated  valley  of  Pierre's  Hole.  This 
branch  of  the  Iroquois  tribe  has  ever  since  remained  among 
these  mountains,  at  mortal  enmity  with  the  Blackfeet,  and  have 
lost  many  of  their  prime  hunters  in  their  feuds  with  that  fero- 
inous  race.  Some  of  them  fell  in  with  General  Ashley,  in  the 
eourse  of  one  of  his  gallant  excursions  into  the  wilderness,  and 
have  continued  ever  since  in  the  employ  of  the  company. 

Among  the  motley  visitors  to  the  winter  quarters  of  Captain 
Bonneville,  was  a  party  of  Pends  Oreilles  (or  Hanging-ears)  and 
their  chief  These  Indians  have  a  strong  resemblance,  in  charao 
ter  and  customs,  to  the  Nes  Perc^.  They  amount  to  about 
three  hundred  lodges,  and  arc  well  armed,  and  possess  great  num- 
bers of  horses.  During  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  they 
hunt  the  buffiilo  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  Henry's 
fork  of  the  Snake  River,  and  the  northern  branches  of  Salmon 
Biyer.      Their  winter  quarters  are  upon  the  Racine   Ami 
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where  they  aubflist  upon  roots  and  dried  buffalo  meat.  Upon 
this  river  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  established  a  trading 
post,  where  the  Pends  Oroilles  and  the  Flatheads  bring  their 
peltries  to  exchange  for  arms,  clothing,  and  trinkets. 

This  tribe,  like  the  Nes  Pero^  evince  strong  and  peculiar 
feelings  ai  natural  piety.     Their  religion  is  not  a  mere  supersti- 
tious fear/  like  that  of  most  savages ;  they  evince  abstract  notions 
of  morality ;  a  deep  reverence  for  an  overruling  Spirit,  and  t 
respect  for  the  rights  of  their  fellow-men.     In  one  respect,  their 
religion  partakes  of  the  pacific  doctrines  of  the  Quakers.     Thej 
hold  that  the  Great  Spirit  is  displeased  with  all  nations  who  wan- 
tonly engage  in  war ;  they  abstain,  therefore,  from  all  aggressive 
hostilities.     But  though  thus  unoffending  in  their  policy,  tboj 
are  called  upon  continually  to  wage  defensive  warfare  ;  especisllj 
with  the  Blackfeet ;  with  whom,  in  the  course  of  their  huntio| 
expeditions,  they  come  in  frequent  collision,  and  have  desperate 
battles.     Their  conduct  as  warriors  is  without  fear  or  reproseb, 
and  they  can  never  be  driven  to  abandon  their  hunting  gronnds; 

Like  most  savages,  thoy  are  firm  believers  in  dreams,  and  in 
the  power  and  efficacy  of  charms  and  amulets,  or  medimnsS)  ^ 
they  term  them.  Some  of  their  braves,  also,  who  have  htd 
numerous  hairbreadth  'scapes,  like  the  old  Nes  Pero6  chief  in  ibe 
battle  of  Pierre's  Hole,  are  believed  to  wear  a  eharmod  life,  snd 
to  be  bullet  proof  Of  these  gifted  beings  marvellous  aneedotefl 
are  related,  which  are  most  potently  believed  by  their  fellow 
savageS|  and  sometimes  almost  credited  by  the  white  hunters. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

jb««l  trapping  parties. — Manoemrring. — A  desperate  game. — Vanderlmrgh  and 
the  Blackfeet. — Deserted  camp  fire. — A  dark  defile. — An  Indian  ambnsb-*- 
A  fierce  mel^e— &tal  consequences. — Fitzpatrick  and  Bridger. — ^TrappenT 
precantions. — Meeting  with  the  Blackfeet. — Jfiwt  fighting. — ^Anecdote  ol 
a  young  Mexican  and  an  Indian  girl. 

Whilb  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  men  are  sojourning  among 
the  Nes  Pero^  on  Salmon  Riyer,  we  will  inquire  after  the  for- 
tunes of  those  doughty  rivals  of  the  Rooky  Mountains  and 
Ameriean  Fur  Companies,  who  started  off  for  the  trapping 
grounds  to  the  north-northwest. 

Fitzpatrick  and  Bridger,  of  the  former  company,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  having  received  their  supplies,  had  taken  the  lead, 
mad  hoped  to  have  the  first  sweep  of  the  hunting  ground.  Van- 
derburgh and  Dripps,  however,  the  two  resident  partners  of  the 
opposite  company,  by  extraordinary  exertions,  were  eiiabled  soon 
to  put  themselves  upon  their  traces,  and  pressed  forward  with 
such  speed  as  to  overtake  them  just  as  they  had  reached  the  heart 
of  the  beaver  country.  In  fact,  being  ignorant  of  the  best  trap- 
ping grounds,  it  was  their  object  to  follow  on,  and  profit  by  the 
superior  knowledge  of  the  other  party. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  chagrin  of  Fitzpatrick  and  Bridgor, 
at  being  dogged  by  their  inexperienced  rivals ;  especially  aftci 
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cheir  offer  to  divido  the  ooantry  with  them.  They  tried  in  everj 
way  to  blind  and  baffle  them ;  to  steal  a  march  upon  them,  or 
lead  them  on  a  wrong  scent;  bat  all  in  vain.  Vanderburgh 
made  up  by  activity  and  intelligence,  for  his  ignorance  of  the 
country ;  was  always  wary,  always  on  the  alert ;  discovered  every 
movement  of  his  rivals,  however  secret,  and  was  not  to  be  eluded 
or  misled. 

Fitipatrick  and  his  colleague  now  lost  all  patience :  since  the 
others  persisted  in  following  them,  they  determined  to  give  them 
an  unprofitable  chase,  and  to  sacrifice  the  hunting  season,  rather 
than  share  the  products  with  their  rivals.  They  accordingly  took 
up  their  line  of  march  down  the  course  of  the  Missouri,  keeping 
the  main  Blackfoot  trail,  and  tramping  doggedly  forward,  withoat 
stopping  to  set  a  single  trap.  The  others  beat  the  hoof  after 
them  for  some  time,  but  by  degrees  began  to  perceive  that  thej 
were  on  a  wild-goose  chase,  and  getting  into  a  country  perfectly 
barren  to  the  trapper.  They  now  came  to  a  halt,  and  bethought 
themselves  how  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  improve  the 
remainder  of  the  season.  It  was  thought  best  to  divide  their 
forces  and  try  different  trapping  grounds.  While  Dripps  went 
in  one  direction,  Vanderburgh,  with  about  fifty  men,  proceeded 
in  another.  The  latter,  in  his  headlong  march,  had  got  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  Blackfoot  country,  yet  seems  to  have  bees 
unconscious  of  his  danger.  As  his  scouts  were  out  one  day,  they 
came  upon  the  traces  of  a  recent  band  of  savages.  There  were 
the  deserted  fires  still  smoking,  surrounded  by  the  carcasses  of 
buffaloes  just  killed  It  was  erident  a  party  of  Blackfeet  had 
been  frightened  from  their  hunting  camp,  and  had  retreated, 
probably  to  seek  reinforcements.  The  scouts  hastened  back  to 
the  oamp,  and  told  Vanderburgh  what  they  had  seen.     He  madi 
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liflrbt  of  the  alarm,  and,  taking  nine  men  with  him,  galloped  off  to 
reconnoitre  for  himself.  He  found  the  deserted  hunting  camp 
just  as  they  had  represented  it ;  thire  lay  the  carcasses  of  buffa- 
loes, partly  dismembered  ;  there  were  the  smouldering  fires,  stili 
sending  up  their  wreaths  of  smoke ;  every  thing  bore  traces  of 
recent  and  hasty  retreat ;  and  gave  reason  to  believe  that  the 
savages  were  still  lurking  in  the  neighborhood.  With  heedless 
diring,  Vanderburgh  put  himself  upon  their  trail,  to  trace  them 
to  their  place  of  concealment.  It  led  him  over  prairies,  and 
through  skirts  of  woodland,  until  it  entered  a  dark  and  danger- 
ous ravine.  Vanderburgh  pushed  in,  without  hesitation,  followed 
by  his  little  band.  They  soon  found  themselves  in  a  gloomy 
dell,  between  steep  banks  overhung  with  trees  ;  where  the  pro- 
found silence  was  only  broken  by  the  tramp  of  their  own  horses. 

Suddenly  the  horrid  war-whoop  burst  on  their  ears,  min- 
gled with  the.  sharp  report  of  rifles,  and  a  legion  of  savaged 
sprang  from  their  concealments,  yelling,  and  shaking  their  buf- 
falo rol>es  to  frighten  the  horses.  Vanderburgh's  horse  fell, 
mortally  wounded  by  the  first  discharge.  In  his  fall,  he  pinned 
his  rider  to  the  ground  ;  who  called  in  vain  upon  his  men  to 
assist  in  extricating  him.  One  was  shot  down  and  scalped  a 
few  paces  distant ;  most  of  the  others  were  severely  wounded, 
and  sought  their  safety  m  flight.  The  savages  approached  to 
dispatch  the  unfortunate  leader,  as  he  lay  struggling  beneath  his 
horse.  He  had  still  his  rifle  in  his  hand,  and  his  pistols  in  hia 
belt.  The  first  savage  that  advanced  received  the  contents  of 
the  rifle  in  his  breast,  and  fell  dead  upon  the  spot ;  but  before 
Vanderburgh  could  draw  a  pistol,  a  blow  from  a  tomahawk  laid 
Um  prostrate,  and  he  was  dispatched  by  repeated  wounds. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Major  Henry  Vanderburgh  :  one  of  the 
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best  and  worthiest  leaden  of  the  American  Far  Comp«iij ;  idtc. 
by  his  manly  bearing  and  dauntless  courage,  is  sud  to  have 
made  himself  universally  popular  among  the  bold-hearted  ro?ort) 
of  the  wilderness. 

Those  of  the  little  band  who  escaped  fled  in  consternation  ro 
(he  camp,  and  spread  direful  reports  of  the  force  and  ferocity  ot' 
the  enemy.  The  party,  being  without  a  head,  were  in  complete 
confusion  and  dismay,  and  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  without 
attempting  to  recoyer  the  remains  of  their  butchered  leader. 
They  made  no  halt  until  they  reached  the  encampment  of  the 
Ponds  Oreilles,  or  Hanging-ears,  where  they  offered  a  reward  for 
the  recovery  of  the  body,  but  without  success ;  it  never  could  be 
found. 

In  the  meantime  Fitzpatrick  and  Bridger,  of  the  Kockj 
Mountain  Company,  fared  but  little  better  than  their  rivala  Id 
their  eagerness  to  mislead  them,  they  had  betrayed  themselved 
into  danger,  and  got  into  a  region  infested  with  the  Blackfeet 
They  soon  found  that  foes  were  on  the  watch  for  them ;  but  thcj 
were  experienced  in  Indian  warfare,  and  not  to  be  surprised  at 
night,  nor  drawn  into  an  ambush  in  the  daytime.  As  the  eveoing 
advanced,  the  horses  were  all  brought  in  and  picketed,  and  s 
guard  was  stationed  round  the  camp.  At  the  earliest  streak  of 
day  one  of  the  leaders  would  mount  his  horse,  and  gallop  off  foU 
speed  for  about  half  a  mile ;  then  look  round  for  Indian  trails,  to 
ascertain  whether  there  had  been  any  lurkers  round  the  camp: 
returning  slowly,  he  would  reconnoitre  every  ravine  and  thicket 
where  there  might  be  an  ambush.  This  done,  he  would  gallop 
off  in  an  opposite  direction  and  repeat  the  same  scrutiny.  Find 
ing  all  things  safe,  the  horses  would  be  turned  loose  to  gras^ 
but  always  under  the  eye  of  a  guard 
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A  oaution  equally  yigilant  was  obseired  in  the  niuroh,  on 
approaching  any  defile  or  place  where  an  enemy  might  lie  in 
iirait ;  and  scouts  were  always  kept  in  the  advance,  or  along  the 
ridges  and  rising  grounds  on  the  flanks. 

At  length,  one  day,  a  large  band  of  Blackfeet  appeared  in  the 
open  field,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  rocks  and  cliffs.  They  kept  at 
a  wary  distance,  but  made  friendly  signs.  The  trappers  replied 
in  the  same  way,  but  likewise  kept  aloof  A  small  party  of 
Indians  now  advanced,  bearing  the  pipe  of  peace ;  they  were  met 
by  an  equal  number  of  white  men,  and  they  formed  a  group, 
midway  between  the  two  bands,  where  the  pipe  was  circulated 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  smoked  with  all  due  ceremony.  An 
instance  of  natural  affection  took  place  at  this  pacific  meeting. 
Among  the  free  trappers  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  band,  was  a 
spirited  young  Mexican,  named  Loretto ;  who,  in  the  course  of 
his  wanderings,  had  ransomed  a  beautiful  Blackfoot  girl  from  a 
band  of  Crows  by  whom  she  had  been  captured.  He  made  her 
his  wife,  after  the  Indian  style,  and  she  had  followed  his  fortunes 
ever  since,  with  the  most  devoted  affection. 

Among  the  Blackfeet  warriors  who  advanced  with  the  calu- 
met of  peaoe,  she  recognized  a  brother.  Leaving  her  infant 
with  Loretto,  she  rushed  forward  and  threw  herself  upon  her 
brother's  neck  ;  who  clasped  his  long  lost  sister  to  his  heart,  with 
a  warmth  of  affection  but  little  compatible  with  the  reputed 
stoicism  of  the  savage. 

While  this  scene  was  taking  place,  Bridger  left  the  main  body 
of  trappers,  and  rode  slowly  towards  the  group  of  smokers,  with 
bis  rifle  rooting  across  the  pommel  of  his  saddle.  The  chief  of 
the  iilaokfSBet  stepped  forward  to  meet  him.  From  some  unfor- 
tunate fseling  of  distrust,  Bridger  cocked  his  rifle  just  as  the 
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ohief  was  extending  his  hand  in  friendship.  The  quick  ear  of 
the  savage  caught  the  click  of  the  lock  ]  in  a  twinkling,  he  grasp- 
ed the  barrel,  forced  the  munle  downward,  and  the  contents  were 
discharged  into  the  earth  at  his  feet  His  next  moyement  wan 
to  wrest  the  weapon  from  the  hand  of  Bridger,  and  fell  him  with 
it  to  the  earth.  He  might  have  found  this  no  easy  task,  had  nd 
the  unfortunate  leader  received  two  arrows  in  his  back  during 
(be  struggle. 

The  ohief  now  sprang  into  the  vacant  saddle  and  galloped  off 
to  his  band.     A  wild  hurry-skurrj  scene  ensued ;  each  party  took 
to  the  banks,  the  rocks,  and  trees,  to  gain  £ftvorable  positions,  and 
an  irregular  firing  was  kept  up  on  either  side,  without  much  ef- 
fect.    The  Indian  girl  had  been  hurried  off  by  her  people,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  affray.     She  would  have  returned,  through  the 
dangers  of  the  fight,  to  her  husband  and  her  child,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  her  brother.     The  young  Mexican  saw  her  struggles 
and  her  agony,  and  heard  her  piercing  cries.     With  a  generoof 
impulse,  he  caught  up  the  child  in  his  arms,  rushed  forward,  re- 
gardless of  Indian  shaft  or  rifle,  and  placed  it  in  safety  upon  her 
bosom.     Even  the  savage  heart  of  the  Blaokfoot  chief  was  reached 
by  this  noble  deed.     He  pronounced  Loretto  a  madman  for  hit 
temerity,  but  bade  him  depart  in  peace.     The  young  Mexiotn 
hesitated    he  urged  to  have  his  wife  restored  to  him,  but  her 
brother  interfered,  and  the  countenance  of  the  chief  grew  dark. 
The  girl,  he  said,  belonged  to  his  tribe — she  must  remain  with 
her  people.     Loretto  would  still  have  lingered,  but  his  wife  im- 
plored him  to  depart,  lest  his  life  should  be  endangered.    It 
was  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  he  returned  to  his  ooub 
panions. 

The  approach  of  night  put  an  end  io  the  skirmishing  fire  of 
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the  adverse  parties,  and  the  savages  drew  off  without  rcnctviiig 
their  hostilities.  We  cannot  but  remark,  that  both  in  this  affair 
and  in  that  of  Pierre's  Hole,  the  affray  commenced  by  a  hostile 
act  on  the  part  of  white  men,  at  the  moment  when  the  Indian 
warrior  was  extending  the  hand  of  amity.  In  neither  instance, 
aa  far  as  circumstances  hare  been  stated  to  us  by  different  per- 
sons, do  we  see  any  reason  to  suspect  the  savage  chiefs  of  perfidy 
in  their  overtures  of  friendship.  They  advanced  in  the  confiding 
way,  usual  among  Indians  when  they  bear  the  pipe  of  peace, 
and  consider  themselves  sacred  from  attack.  If  we  violate  the 
sanctity  of  this  ceremonial,  by  any  hostile  movement  on  our  part, 
it  is  we  who  incur  the  charge  of  faithlessness  ;  and  we  doubt  not 
that  in  both  these  instances,  the  white  men  have  been  considered 
by  the  Blackfeet  as  the  aggressors,  and  have,  in  consequence, 
been  held  up  as  men  not  to  be  trusted. 

A  word  to  conclude  the  romantic  incident  of  Loretto  and  his 
Indian  bride.  A  few  months  subsequent  to  the  event  just  re- 
lated, the  young  Mexican  settled  his  accounts  with  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Company,  and  obtained  his  discharge.  He  then  left 
his  comrades  and  set  off  to  rejoin  his  wife  and  child  among  her 
people  ;  and  we  understand  that,  at  the  time  we  are  writing  these 
pages,  he  resides  at  a  trading-bouse  established  of  late  by  the 
American  Fnr  Company,  in  the  Blackfoot  country,  where  he  acts 
as  an  interpreter,  and  has  his  Indian  girl  with  hiiL 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

A  nimer  camp  in  the  wiideniew. — Medley  of  tnppen,  bunten,  and  IndliaBa 
— flcarcitj  of  game. — New  arrangementB  in  the  camp. — Detachments  mo 
to  a  distance  .-^CarelcenieaB  of  the  Indians  when  encamped^ — SiekiMM 
among  the  Indians. — Elzcellent  character  of  the  Nes  Perots. — ^Tlie  cap- 
tain's effort  88  a  pacificator. — A  Nes  Percys  argument  in  faror  of  war.— 
Robberies  by  the  Blackfeet. — Long  suffering  of  the  Nei  Percy's. — A  hanl* 
er's  eljTsium  among  the  mountains. — More  robberies. — The  captain  preaches 
up  8  crusade. — The  effect  upon  his  hearers. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  month  of  November,  Captain  Bonne* 
ville  remained  in  his  temporary  post  on  Salmon  River.     He  was 
now  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  wishes ;  leading  a  hunter's  li£» 
in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  with  all  its  wild  populaoe  around 
him.     Beside  his  own  people,  motley  in  character  and  costume^ 
Creole,  Kentuckian,  Indian,  half-breed,  hired  trapper,  and  frae 
trapper — he  was  surrounded  by  encampments  of  Nes  Perots  and 
Flatheads,  with  their  droves  of  horses  covering  the  hills  and     I 
plains.    It  was,  he  declares,  a  wild  and  bustling  scene.    The  hoot' 
ing  parties  of  white  men  and  red  men,  continually  sallying  foiib 
and  returning ;  the  groups  at  the  various  encampments,  sobs 
cooking,  some  working,  some  amusing  themselves  at  diffsreDt 
games  ;  the  neighing  of  horses,  the  braying  of  asses,  the  refloond* 
ing  strokes  of  the  axe,  the  sharp  report  of  the  rifle,  the  wtaoofi 
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khe  halloo,  and  the  frequent  burst  of  laughter,  all  in  the  midst 
of  a  region  suddenly  roused  from  perfect  silence  and  loneliness 
by  this  transient  hunters'  sojourn,  realized,  he  says,  the  idea  of  a 
'*•  populous  solitude." 

The  kind  and  genial  character  of  the  captain  had,  evidentlyy 
its  influence  on  the  opposite  races  thus  fortuitously  congregated 
together.  The  most  perfect  harmony  prevailed  between  them. 
The  Indians,  he  says,  were  friendly  in  their  dispositions,  and 
honest  to  the  most  scrupulous  degree,  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  white  men.  It  is  true  they  were  somewhat  importunate  in 
their  curiosity,  and  apt  to  be  continually  in  the  way,  examining 
every  thing  with  keen  and  prying  eye,  and  watching  every  move- 
ment of  the  white  men.  All  this,  however,  was  borne  with  great 
good-humor  by  the  captain,  and  through  his  example  by  his  men. 
Indeed,  throughout  all  his  transactions,  he  shows  himself  the 
firiend  of  the  poor  Indians,  and  his  conduct  towards  them  is 
above  all  praise. 

The  Nes  Percys,  the  Flatheads,  and  the  Hanging-ears,  pride 
themselves  upon  the  number  of  their  horses,  of  which  they  pos- 
sess more  in  proportion  than  any  other  of  the  mountain  tribes 
within  the  buffiilo  range.  Many  of  the  Indian  warriors  and 
hunters,  encamped  around  Captain  Bonneville,  possess  from 
thirty  to  forty  horses  each.  Their  horses  are  stout,  well  built 
ponies,  of  great  wind,  and  capable  of  enduring  the  severest  hard- 
ship and  fatigue.  The  swiftest  of  them,  however,  are  those  ob- 
tained from  the  whites,  while  sufficiently  young  to  become  aooli- 
mated  and  inured  to  the  rough  service  of  the  mountains. 

By  degrees  the  populousness  of  this  encampment  began  to 
produce  its  inconveniences.  The  immense  droves  of  horses 
owned  by  the  Indians,  consumed  tlie  herbage  of  the  surrounding 
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hills ;  while,  to  drive  them  to  any  distant  pasturage,  in  a  ncisrh- 
borhood  abounding  with  lurking  and  deadly  enemies,  would  be  to 
endanger  the  loss  both  of  man  and  beast.      Chume,  too,  began  to 
grow  scarce.      It  was  soon  hunted  and  frightened  out  of  the 
vicinity,  and  though  the  Indians  made  a  wide  circuit  through  the 
mountains  in  the  hope  of  driving  the  bufifalo  towards  the  canton 
ment,  their  expedition  was  unsuccessful.      It  was  plain  thai  sa 
large  a  party  could  not  subsist  themselves  there,  nor  in  any  one 
place,  throughout  the  winter.      Captain  Bonneville,  therefore, 
altered  his  whole  arrangements.     He  detached  fifty  men  towards 
the  south  to  winter  upon  Snake  River,  and  to  trap  about  its  wa- 
ters in  the  spring,  with  orders  to  rejoin  him  in  the  month  of 
July,  at  Horse  Creek,  in  Oreen  River  valley,  which  he  had  fixed 
upon  as  the  general  rendezvous  of  his  company  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Of  all  his  late  party,  he  now  retained  with  him  merely  a  sioaU 
number  of  free  trappers,  with  whom  he  intended  to  sojoaro 
among  the  Nez  Perccs  and  Flatheads,  and  adopt  the  Indian 
mode  of  moving  with  the  game  and  grass.  Those  bands,  in 
effect,  shortly  afterwards  broke  up  their  encampments  and  set  oil 
for  a  less  beaten  neighborhood.  Captain  Bonneville  remaintxl 
behind  for  a  few  days,  that  he  might  secretly  prepare  cachet,' 
in  which  to  deposit  every  thing  not  required  for  current  iu»e 
Thus  lightened  of  all  superfluous  incumbrance,  he  set  off  on 
the  20th  of  November  to  rejoin  his  Indian  allies.  He  foand 
them  encamped  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  country,  at  the  head  oi 
a  small  stream.  Considering  themselves  out  of  all  danger  in 
this  sequestered  spot,  from  their  old  enemies,  the  Blackfeet,  their 
encampment  manifested  the  most  negligent  security.  Their 
lodges  were  scattered  in  every  direction,  and  their  horses  covered 
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evory  hill  for  a  great  distance  round,  grazing  upon  the  upland 
bunch  grass,  which  grew  in  great  abundance,  and  though  dry, 
retained  its  nutritious  properties,  instead  of  losing  them,  like 
other  grasses,  in  the  autumn. 

When  the  Nes  Percys,  Flatheads,  and  Pends  Oreilles  are  on- 
Camped  in  a  dangerous  neighborhood,  says  Captain  Bonneville, 
the  greatest  care  is  taken  of  their  horses,  those  prime  articles  of 
Indian  wealth,  and  objects  of  Indian  depredation.  Each  warrior 
has  his  horse  tied  by  one  foot  at  night  to  a  stake  planted  before 
his  lodge.  Here  they  remain  until  broad  daylight ;  by  that  time 
the  young  men  of  the  camp  arc  already  ranging  over  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  Each  family  then  drives  its  horses  to  some  eli- 
gible spot,  where  they  are  left  to  graze  unattended.  A  young 
Indian  repairs  occasionally  to  the  pasture  to  give  them  water, 
and  to  see  that  all  is  well.  So  accustomed  are  the  horses  to  this 
management,  that  they  keep  together  in  the  pasture  where  they 
have  been  left  As  the  sun  sinks  behind  the  hills,  they  may  be 
Been  moving  from  all  points  towards  the  camp,  where  they  sur- 
render themselves  to  be  tied  up  for  the  night  Even  in  situations 
of  danger,  the  Indians  rarely  set  guards  over  their  camp  at 
night,  intrusting  that  office  entirely  to  their  vigilant  and  well- 
trained  dogs. 

In  an  encampment,  however,  of  such  fancied  security  as  that 
in  which  Captain  Bonneville  found  his  Indian  friends,  muoh  of 
these  precautions  with  respect  to  their  horses  are  omitted.  They 
merely  drive  them,  at  nightfall,  to  some  sequestered  little  dell, 
and  leave  them  there,  at  perfect  liberty,  until  the  morning. 

One  object  of  Captain  Bonneville  in  wintering  among  these 
Indians,  was  to  procure  a  supply  of  horses  against  the  spring. 
They  were,  however,  extremely  unwilling  to  part  with  any,  and  it 
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was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  purohased,  at  the  rate  of  twentj 
dollars  each,  a  few  for  the  use  of  some  of  his  free  trappers,  who 
were  on  foot,  and  dependent  on  him  for  their  equipment. 

In  this  encampment  Captain  Bonneville  remained  from  the 
21st  of  November  to  the  9th  of  December.  During  this  period 
the  thermometer  ranged  from  thirteen  to  forty-two  degrees.  There 
were  occasional  falls  of  snow ;  but  it  generally  melted  away 
almost  immediately,  and  the  tender  blades  of  new  grass  began 
to  shoot  up  among  the  old.  On  the  7th  of  December,  howefar, 
the  thermometer  fell  to  seven  degrees. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that,  on  distributing  his  foroes,  when 
in  Ghreen  River  valley.  Captain  Bonneville  had  detached  a  party, 
ueaded  by  a  leader  of  the  name  of  Matthieu,  with  all  the  weak 
and  disabled  horses,  to  sojourn  about  Bear  River,  meet  the 
Shoshonie  bauds,  and  afterwards  to  rejoin  him  at  his  winter  camp 
on  Salmon  River. 

More  than  sufficient  time  had  elapsed,  yet  Matthieu  failed  to 
make  his  appearance,  and  uneasiness  began  to  be  felt  on  his  a^ 
count  Captain  Bonneville  sent  out  four  men,  to  range  the  coon- 
try  through  which  ho  would  have  to  pass,  and  endeavor  to  get 
some  information  concerning  him ;  for  his  route  lay  across  the 
great  Snake  River  plain,  which  spreads  itself  out  like  an  Arabian 
desert,  and  on  which  a  cavalcade  could  be  descried  at  a  great  dis 
tance.  The  scouts  soon  returned,  having  proceeded  no  furthe. 
than  the  edge  of  the  plain,  protending  that  their  horses  were 
lame ;  but  it  was  evident  they  had  feared  to  venture,  with  to 
small  a  force,  into  these  exposed  and  dangerous  regions. 

A  disease,  which  Captain  Bonneville  supposed  to  be  pneuoiO' 
nia,  now  appeared  among  the  Indians,  carrying  off  numbers  ol 
Lhem,  after  an  illness  of  three  or  four  days.     The  worthy  capts>'' 
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nded  ns  physician,  prescribing  profuse  sweatings  and  copious 
bleediiigH,  and  uniformly  with  success,  if  the  patient  were  subse- 
quently treated  with  proper  care.  In  extraordinary  cases,  the 
p  )or  savages  called  in  the  aid  of  their  own  doctors  or  conjurors, 
M  ho  officiated  with  great  noise  and  munimery,  but  with  little 
benefit  Those  who  died  during  this  epidemic,  were  buried  in 
graves,  after  the  manner  of  the  whites,  but  without  any  regard  to 
the  direction  of  the  head.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that, 
while  this  malady  made  such  ravages  among  the  natives,  not  a 
eingle  white  man  had  the  slightest  symptom  of  it. 

A  fiuuiliar  intercourse  of  some  standing  with  the  Pierced- 
fiose  and  Flathead  Indians,  had  now  convinced  Captain  Bonne- 
ville of  their  amicable  and  inoffensive  character ;  ho  began  to 
tAke  a  strong  interest  in  them,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  becom- 
ing a  pacificator,  and  healing  the  deadly  feud  between  them  and 
the  Blackfeet,  in  which  they  were  so  deplorably  the  sufferers. 
He  proposed  the  matter  to  some  of  the  leaders,  and  urged  that 
thej  should  meet  the  Blackfeet  chiefs  in  a  grand  pacific  confer- 
ence, offering  to  send  two  of  his  men  to  the  enemy's  camp 
\nili  pipe,  tobacco,  and  flag  of  truce,  to  negotiate  the  proposed 

meeting. 

The  Nes  Percys  and  Flathead  sages,  upon  this,  held  a  council 

of  war  of  two  days'  duration,  in  which  there  was  abundance  of 

liard  smoking  and  long  talking,  and  both  eloquence  and  tobacco 

'Were  nearly  exhausted.     At  length  they  came  to  a  decision  to 

Kxject  the  worthy  captain's  proposition,  and  upon  pretty  substan 

tial  grounds,  as  the  reader  may  judge. 

'*  War,"  said  the  chiefs,  "  is  a  bloody  business,  and  full  of 

«fTil ;  but  it  keeps  the  eyes  of  the  chiefs  always  open,  and  makes 

tike  limbs  of  the  young  men  strong  and  supple.     In  war,  every 
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ODO  IB  on  the  alert     If  we  see  a  tra.l,  we  know  it  most  be  as 
enemy ;  if  the  Blackfeet  come  to  us,  we  know  it  is  for  war,  and 
we  are  ready.     Peace,  on  the  other  hand,  bounds  no  alarm  *,  the 
eyes  of  the  chiefs  are  closed  in  sleep,  and  the  young  men  ara 
sleek  and  lazy.     The  horses  stray  into  the  mountains ;  the  womoa 
and  their  little  babes  go  about  alone.     But  the  heart  of  a  Black' 
foot  is  a  lie,  and  his  tongue  is  a  trap.     If  he  says  peace,  it  is  to 
deoeiye ;  he  comes  to  us  as  a  brother :  he  smokes  his  pipe  with 
as ;  but  when  he  sees  us  weak,  and  off  our  guard,  he  will  slij 
and  steal.     We  will  have  no  such  peace ;  let  there  be  war  f" 

With  this  reasoning,  Captain  Bonneville  was  fain  to  acquiesce* 
but,  since  the  sagacious  Flatheads  and  their  allies  were  content 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  warfare,  he  wished  them,  at  least,  to  exer 
cise  the  boasted  vigilance  which  war  was  to  produce,  and  to  keep 
their  eyes  open.     He  represented  to  them  the  impossibility,  that 
two   such   considerable   clans   could    move   about   the  countr/ 
without  leaving  trails  by  which  they  might  be  traced.     Besides, 
among  the  Blackfeet  braves  were  several  Ncz  Perces,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners  in  early  youth,  adopted  by  their  captors,  and 
trained  up  and  imbued  with  warlike  and  predatory  notions ;  these 
had  lost  all  sympathies  with  their  native  tribe,  and  woold  be 
prone  to  lead  the  enemy  to  their  secret  haunts.     He  exhorted 
them,  therefore,  to  keep  upon  the  alert,  and  never  to  remit  their 
vigilance,  while  within  the  range  of  so  crafty  and  cruel  a  ^^ 
All  these  counsels  were  lost  upon  his  eaay  and  simple-minded 
hearers.     A  careless  indifference  reigned  throughout  their  on* 
oampments,  and  their  horses  were  permitted  to  range  the  hill^  st 
night  in  perfect  freedom.     Captain  Bonneville  had  his  own  loit^ 
brought  in  at  night,  and  properly  picketed  and  guarded.    ^"^ 
evil  he  apprehended  scon  took  place.     In  a  single  night,  a  »woo]* 
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WBfl  made  through  the  neighboring  pastures  by  the  Blackfeet,  and 
eighty-six  of  the  finest  horses  carried  off.  A  whip  and  a  rope 
were  left  in  a  conspicuous  situation  by  the  robbers,  as  a  taunt  to 
the  simpletons  they  had  unhorsed. 

Long  before  sunrise,  the  news  of  this  calamity  spread  like 
wildfire  through  the  different  encampments.  Captain  Bonneyillcy 
whose  own  horses  remained  safe  at  their  pickets,  watched  in  mo- 
mentary expectation  of  an  outbreak  of  warriors,  Pierced-noso 
and  Flathead,  in  furious  pursuit  of  the  marauders ;  but  no  such 
thing — ^they  contented  themselves  with  searching  diligently  over 
hill  and  dale,  to  glean  up  such  horses  as  had  escaped  the  hands 
of  the  marauders,  and  then  resigned  themselves  to  their  loss 
with  the  most  exemplary  quiescence. 

Some,  it  is  true,  who  were  entirely  unhorsed,  set  out  on  a  beg- 
ging visit  to  their  cousins,  as  they  call  them,  the  Lower  Noa 
Percys,  who  inhabit  the  lower  country  about  the  Columbia,  and 
possess  horses  in  abundance.  To  these  they  repair  when  in  diffi- 
culty, and  seldom  fail,  by  dint  of  begging  and  bartering,  to  get 
themselves  once  more  mounted  on  horseback. 

Qame  had  now  become  scarce  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
camp,  and  it  was  necessary,  according  to  Indian  custom,  to  move 
off  to  a  less  beaten  ground.  Captain  Bonneville  proposed  the 
Horse  Prairie ;  but  his  Indian  friends  objected,  that  many  of  the 
Nei  Percys  had  gone  to  visit  their  cousins,  and'  that  the  whites 
were  few  in  number,  so  that  their  united  force  was  not  sufficient 
to  venture  upon  the  buffalo  grounds,  which  were  infested  by 
bands  of  Blackfeet 

They  now  spoke  of  a  place  at  no  great  distance,  which  they 
represented  as  a  perfect  hunter's  clysium.  It  was  on  the  right 
branch,  or  head  stream  of  the  river,  locked  up  among  cliffs  an  J 
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preoipieefl,  where  there  was  no  danger  from  roying  bands,  and 
where  the  Blackfeet  dare  not  enter.  Here,  they  said,  the  elk 
abounded,  and  the  mountain  sheep  were  to  be  seen  trooping  upon 
the  rooks  and  hills.  A  little  distance  beyond  it,  also,  herds  of 
buffalo  were  to  be  met  with,  out  of  the  range  of  danger.  Thither 
they  proposed  to  move  their  oamp. 

The  proposition  pleased  the  captain,  who  was  desirous,  through 
the  Indians,  of  becoming  acquainted  with  all  the  secret  plaoes  of 
the  land.  Accordingly,  on  the  9th  of  December,  they  struck 
their  tents,  and  moved  forward  by  short  stages,  as  many  of  the 
Indians  were  yet  feeble  from  the  late  malady. 

Following  up  the  right  fork  of  the  river,  they  came  to  where 
it  entered  a  deep  gorge  of  the  mountains,  up  which,  lay  the  se- 
eluded  region  so  much  vaunted  by  the  Indians.  Captain  Bonne- 
ville halted,  and  encamped  for  three  days,  before  entering  the 
gorge.  In  the  meantime,  he  detached  five  of  his  free  trappers  to 
scour  the  hills  and  kill  as  many  elk  as  possible,  before  the  main 
body  should  enter,  as  they  would  then  be  soon  frightened  away 
by  the  various  Indian  hunting  parties. 

While  thus  encamped,  they  were  still  liable  to  the  marauds 
of  the  Blackfeet,  and  Captain  Bonneville  admonished  his  Indian 
friends  to  be  upon  their  guard.  The  Nez  Percys,  however,  not- 
withstanding their  recent  loss,  were  still  careless  of  their  horses ; 
merely  driving  them  to  some  secluded  spot,  and  leaving  them  there 
tuT  the  night,  without  setting  any  guard  upon  them.  The  oon- 
equence  was  a  second  swoop,  in  which  forty-one  were  carried  nS 
This  was  borne  with  equal  philosophy  with  the  first,  and  no  eflfort 
was  made  either  to  recover  the  hor  les,  or  to  take  vengeance  on 
the  thieves. 

The  Nez  Percys,  however,  grew  more  cautious  with  respool  |« 
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(heir  reuuuning  horses,  driyiDg  them  regularly  to  the  camp  every 
eyening,  and  fitftening  them  to  pickets.  Captain  Bonneville, 
however,  told  them  that  this  was  not  enough.  It  was  evident 
they  were  dogged  by  a  daring  and  persevering  enemy,  who  wtis 
enoooraged  by  past  impunity ;  they  should,  therefore,  take  more 
than  usual  precautions,  and  post  a  guard  at  night  over  their  cav- 
alry. They  could  not,  however,  be  persuaded  to  depart  from 
their  usual  custom.  The  horse  once  picketed,  the  care  of  the 
owner  was  over  for  the  night,  and  he  slept  profoundly.  None 
waked  in  the  camp  but  the  gamblers,  who,  absorbed  in  their  play, 
wore  more  difficult  to  be  roused  to  external  circumstances  than 
even  the  sleepers. 

The  Blackfeet  are  bold  enemies,  and  fond  of  hazardous  ex- 
ploits. •  The  band  that  were  hovering  about  the  neighborhood| 
finding  they  had  such  pacific  people  to  deal  with,  redoubled  their 
daring.  The  horses  being  now  picketed  before  the  lodges,  a 
number  of  Blackfeet  scouts  penetrated  in  the  early  part  of  the 
night,  into  the  very  centre  of  the  camp.  Here  they  went  about 
among  the  lodges,  as  calmly  and  deliberately  as  if  at  home,  quietly 
eutting  loose  the  horses  that  stood  picketed  by  the  lodges  of  their 
sleeping  owners.  One  of  these  prowlers,  more  adventurous  than 
the  rest,  approached  a  fire,  round  which  a  group  of  Nez  Perces 
were  gambling  with  the  most  intense  eagerness.  Here  he  stood 
for  some  time,  muffled  up  in  his  robe,  peering  over  the  shoulders 
of  the  players,  watching  the  changes  of  their  countenances  and 
the  fluctuations  of  the  game.  So  completely  engrossed  wore  they, 
that  the  presence  of  this  muffled  eaves-dropper  was  unnotioed, 
and  having  executed  his  bravado,  he  retired  undiscovered. 

Having  cut  loose  as  many  horses  as  they  could  conveniently 
tarry  off,  the  Blackfeet  scouts  rejoined  their  comrades,  and  all 
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remained  pttticntly  round  the  camp.  By  degi  jcs,  the  horses. 
6nding  themselves  at  liberty,  took  their  route  tc wards  their  oub 
tomary  grasing  ground.  As  they  emerged  from  the  camp,  the^ 
were  silently  taken  possession  of,  until,  having  secured  about 
thirty,  the  Blackfeet  sprang  on  their  backs  and  scampered  off. 
The  clatter  of  hoofis  startled  the  gamblers  from  their  game 
They  gave  the  alarm,  which  soon  roused  the  sleepers  from  every 
lodge.  Still  all  was  quiescent ;  no  marshalling  of  forces,  no  sad- 
dling of  steed  and  dashing  off  in  pursuit,  no  talk  of  retribution 
for  their  repeated  outrages.  The  patience  of  Captain  Bonneville 
was  at  length  exhausted.  He  had  played  the  part  of  a  pacificator 
without  success ;  he  now  altered  his  tone,  and  resolved,  if  possi- 
ble, to  rouse  their  war  spirit. 

Accordingly,  convoking  their  chiefs,  he  inveighed  *against 
their  craven  policy,  and  urged  the  pecessity  of  vigorous  and  re- 
tributive meaiures,  that  would  check  the  confidence  and  pre- 
sumption of  their  enemies,  if  not  inspire  them  with  awe.  For 
this  purpose,  he  advised  that  a  war  party  should  be  immediately 
sent  off  on  the  trail  of  the  marauders,  to  follow  them,  if  neces- 
sary, into  the  very  heart  of  the  Blackfoot  country,  and  not  to 
leave  them  until  they  had  taken  signal  vengeance.  Beside  this, 
he  recommended  the  organisation  of  minor  war  parties,  to  make 
reprisals  to  the  extent  of  the  losses  sustained.  "  Unless  you 
rouse  yourselves  from  your  apathy,"  said  he,  "and  strike  some 
bold  and  decisive  blow,  you  will  cease  to  be  considered  men,  or 
objects  of  manly  warfare.  The  very  squaws  and  children  of  the 
Biackfeet  will  be  sent  against  you,  while  their  warriors  reserve 
tliomselvos  for  nobler  antagonists." 

This  harangue  had  evidently  a  momentary  effect  upon  the 
Viride  of  the  hearers.     After  a  short  pause,  however,  ono  of  the 
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orators  arose.  It  was  bad,  he  said,  to  go  to  war  for  nLere  reveuge 
The  Great  Spirit  had  given  them  a  heart  for  peace,  not  for  war. 
They  had  lost  horses,  it  was  true,  but  they  could  easily  get  others 
from  their  cousins,  the  Lower  Nez  Percys,  without  incurring  any 
risk ;  whereas,  in  war  they  should  lose  men,  who  were  not  so 
readily  replaced.  As  to  their  late  losses,  an  increased  watchful 
ness  would  prevent  any  more  misfortunes  of  the  kind.  He  dia- 
approved,  therefore,  of  all  hostile  measures ;  and  all  the  other 
chiefs  concurred  in  his  opinion. 

Captain  Bonneville  again  took  up  the  point.  "  It  is  true," 
said  he,  "  the  Great  Spirit  has  given  you  a  heart  to  love  your 
friends ;  but  he  has  also  given  you  an  arm  to  strike  your  ene- 
mies. Unless  you  do  something  speedily  to  put  an  end  to  this 
continual  plundering,  I  must  say  farewell.  As  yet,  I  have 
sustained  no  loss ;  thanks  to  the  precautions  which  you  have 
slighted :  but  my  property  is  too  unsafe  here ;  my  turn  will 
come  next ;  I  and  my  people  will  share  the  contempt  you  are 
bringing  upon  yourselves,  and  will  be  thought,  like  you,  poor- 
spirited  beings,  who  may  at  any  time  be  plundered  with  im- 
punity." 

The  conference  broke  up  with  some  signs  of  excitement  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians.  Early  the  next  morning,  a  party  of 
thirty  men  set  off  in  pursuit  of  the  foe,  and  Captain  Bonneville 
hoped  to  hear  a  good  account  of  the  Blackfeet  marauders.  To 
his  disappointment,  the  war  party  came  lagging  back  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  leading  a  few  old,  sorry,  broken-down  horses,  which 
the  freebooters  had  not  been  able  to  urge  to  sufficient  speed 
This  effort  exhausted  the  martial  spirit,  and  satbiied  the  wounded 
pride  of  the  Nez  Percys,  and  they  relapsed  into  their  usual  state 
of  passive  indiffa  enoe. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

8T0RY  OF  KOSATO,  THE  RENEGADE  BLAOKFOOT. 

If  the  meekDesi  and  long-suffering  of  the  Pieroed-noses  grieyed 
the  spirit  of  Captain  Bonneville,  there  was  another  indiyidual  in 
the  camp,  to  whom  they  were  still  more  annoying.  This  was  a 
Blackfoot  renegade,  named  Kosato,  a  fiery,  hot-blooded  youth, 
who,  with  a  beautiful  girl  of  the  same  tribe,  had  taken  refuge 
among  the  Nez  Perces.  Though  adopted  into  the  tribe,  he  still 
retained  the  warlike  spirit  of  his  race,  and  loathed  the  peaceful, 
inoffensive  habits  of  those  around  him.  The  hunting  of  the  deer, 
the  elk,  and  the  buffalo,  which  was  the  height  of  their  ambition, 
was  too  tame  to  satisfy  his  wild  and  restless  nature.  His  heart 
burned  for  the  foray,  the  ambush,  the  skirmish,  the  scamper,  and 
all  the  haps  and  hazards  of  roving  and  predatory  warfare. 

The  recent  hoverings  of  the  Blackfeot  about  the  camp^  their 
nightly  prowls,  and  daring  and  successful  marauds,  had  kept  him 
in  a  fever  and  a  flutter ;  like  a  hawk  in  a  cage,  who  hears  his  late 
companions  swooping  and  screaming  in  wild  liberty  above  him 
The  attempt  of  Captain  Bonneville  to  rouse  the  war  spirit  of  the 
Ncz  Pcrcos,  and  prompt .  them  to  retaliation,  was  ardently  sec- 
onded by  Kosato.  For  several  days  he  was  incessantly  devising 
Si^hcmes  of  vengeance,  and  endeavoring  to  set  on  foot  an  ezpodi 
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lion  that  should  carry  dismay  and  desolation  into  tho  Blackfeet 
towns.     All  his  art  was  exerted  to  touch  upon  those  springs  of 
human  action  with  which  he  was  most  familiar.     He  drew  tho 
listening  savages  round  him  by  his  nervous  eloquence ;  taunted 
them  with  recitals  of  past  wrongs  and  insults ;  drew  glowing  pic- 
tures of  triumphs  and  trophies  within  their  reach;  recounted 
tales  of  daring  and  romantic  enterprise,  of  secret  marchings, 
covert  lurkings,  midnight  surprisals,  sackings,  burnings,  plun 
derings,  scalpings;   together  with  the  triumphant  return,  and 
the  feasting  and  rejoicing  of  the  victors.     These  wild  tales  were 
intermingled  with  the  beating  of  the  drum,  the  yell,  the  war- 
whoop  and  the  war-dance,  so  inspiring  to  Indian  valor.     All, 
however,  were  lost  upon  the  peaceful  spirits  of  hb  hearers ;  not 
a  Nez  Perc6  was  to  be  roused  to  vengeance,  or  stimulated  to  glo- 
rious war.    In  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  the  Blackfoot  renegade 
repined  at  the  mishap  which  had  severed  him  from  a  race  oi 
congenial  spirits,  and  driven  him  to  take  refuge  among  beings  90 
destitute  of  martial  fire. 

The  character  and  conduct  of  this  man  attracted  the  attention 
of  Captain  Bonneville,  and  he  was  anxious  to  hear  the  reason  why 
he  had  deserted  his  tribe,  and  why  he  looked  back  upon -them  with 
vttch  deadly  hostility.  Kosato  told  him  his  own  story  briefly  ;— 
It  gives  a  picture  of  the  deep,  strong  passions  that  work  in  the 
bosoms  of  these  miscalled  stoics. 

^  You  see  my  wife,"  said  he :  '^  she  is  good ;  she  is  beautiful — 
1  love  her. — ^Yet,  she  has  been  the  cause  of  all  my  troubles.  She 
^ras  the  wife  of  my  chief  I  loved  her  more  than  he  did ;  and 
•he  knew  it  We  talked  together;  we  laughed  together;  we 
were  always  seeking  each  other's  society;  but  we  were  as  in- 

Hooent  as  children.     The  chief  grew  jealous,  and  commanded 
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her  to  speak  with  me  no  more.  His  heart  became  hard  •owarde 
her ;  his  jealousy  grew  more  furious.  He  beat  her  without  caaM 
and  without  mercy ;  and  threatened  to  kill  her  outright,  if  she 
eyen  looked  at  me.  Bo  you  want  traces  of  his  fury  ?  Look  at 
that  scar !  His  rage  against  me  was  no  less  persecuting.  War 
parties  of  the  Crows  were  hovering  round  us ;  our  young  men 
had  seen  their  trail.  All  hearts  were  roused  for  action;  my 
horses  were  before  my  lodge.  Suddenly  the  chief  came,  took 
them  to  his  own  pickets,  and  called  them  his  own.  What  could 
I  do  ? — he  was  a  chief  I  durst  not  speak,  but  my  heart  was 
burning.  I  joined  no  longer  in  the  council,  the  hunt,  or  the 
war-feast  What  had  I  to  do  there?  an  unhorsed,  degraded 
warrior.  I  kept  by  myself,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  these 
wrongs  and  outrages. 

"  I  was  sitting  one  evening  upon  a  knoll  that  overlooked  the 
meadow  where  the  horses  were  pastured.  I  saw  the  horses  that 
were  once  mine  grazing  among  those  of  the  chief.  This  mad- 
dened me,  and  I  sat  brooding  for  a  time  over  the  injuries  I  had 
suffered,  and  the  cruelties  which  she  I  loved  had  endured  for  my 
sake,  until  my  heart  swelled  and  grew  sore,  and  my  teeth  were 
clinched  As  I  looked  down  upon  the  meadow,  I  saw  the  chief 
walking  among  his  horses.  I  fastened  my  eyes  on  him  as  a 
hawk's;  my  blood  boiled;  I  drew  my  breath  hard.  He  wont 
among  the  willows.  In  an  instant  I  was  on  my  feet ;  my  hand 
was  on  my  knife — I  flew  rather  than  ran — ^before  he  was  aware, 
I  sprang  upon  him.  and  with  two  blows  laid  him  dead  at  my  feet 
I  covered  his  body  with  earth,  and  strewed  bushes  over  the 
place ;  then  hastened  to  her  I  loved,  told  her  what  I  had  done, 
and  urged  her  to  fly  with  me.  She  only  answered  me  with  tears. 
1  reminded  her  of  the  wrongs  I  had  suffered,  and  of  the  blows 
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and  stripes  she  had  endured  from  the  deceased ;  I  had  done 
nothing  but  an  act  of  justice.  I  again  urged  her  to  fly ;  but  she 
only  wept  the  more,  and  bade  me  go.  My  heart  was  heavy,  but 
my  eyes  were  dry.  I  folded  my  arms.  '  'Tis  well,*  said  I , 
^Kosato  will  go  alone  to  the  desert.  None  will  be  with  him  but 
the  wili  boasts  of  the  desert.  The  seekers  of  blood  may  follow 
on  his  trail.  They  may  come  upon  him  when  he  sleeps,  and  glut 
their  revenge ;  but  you  will  be  safe.     Kosato  will  go  alone.' 

^'  I  turned  away.  She  sprang  after  me,  and  strained  me  in 
her  arms.  '  No,'  cried  she, '  Kosato  shall  not  go  alone  I  Wher- 
ever he  goes  I  will  go — ^he  shall  never  part  from  me.' 

'^  We  hastily  took  in  our  hands  such  things  as  we  most  needed, 
and  stealing  quietly  from  the  village,  mounted  the  first  horses  wc 
encountered.  Speeding  day  and  night,  we  soon  reached  this 
tribe.  They  received  us  with  welcome,  and  we  have  dwelt  with 
them  in  peace.  They  are  good  and  kind ;  they  are  honest ;  but 
cheir  hearts  are  the  hearts  of  women." 

Such  was  the  story  of  Kosato,  as  related  by  him  to  Captain 
Bonneville.  It  is  of  a  kind  that  often  occurs  in  Indian  life ; 
where  love  elopements  from  tribe  to  tribe  are  as  frequent  as 
among  the  novel-read  heroes  and  heroines  of  sentimental  oivilf 
cation,  and  often  give  rite  to  bloody  and  lastiDg  feuds. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

TTm  pwrtsr  enten  the  monntain  gorge.^ — A  wild  fiutnea  among  hill8.*»Moaii> 
tain  matum. — ^Peace  and  plenty. — ^The  amorous  trapper. — A  piebald  wed< 
ding.— 'A  free  tmpper'a  wife— her  gala  equipments. — Christmas  in  the  wil 
dciuess. 

On  the  19th  of  December  Captain  Bonneyille  and  his  confedermta 
Indians  raised  their  camp,  and  entered  the  narrow  gorge  made 
by  the  north  fork  of  Salmon  River.  Up  this  lay  the  secure  and 
plenteous  hunting  region  so  temptingly  described  by  the  Indians. 

Since  leaving  Green  River  the  plains  had  invariably  been  of 
loose  sand  or  coarse  gravel,  and  the  rocky  formation  of  the  moiiB- 
tains  of  primitive  limestone.  The  rivers,  in  general,  were  skirted 
with  willows  and  bitter  cotton-wood  trees,  and  the  prairies  covered 
with  wormwood.  In  the  hollow  breast  of  the  mountains  which 
they  were  now  penetrating,  the  surrounding  heights  were  clothed 
with  pine  ;  while  the  declivities  of  the  lower  hills  afforded  abun- 
dance of  bunch  grass  fot  the  horses. 

As  the  Indians  had  represented,  they  were  now  in  a  natural 
fastness  of  the  mountains,  the  ingress  and  egress  of  which  wU 
by  a  deep  gorge,  so  narrow,  rugged,  and  difficult,  as  to  prevent 
secret  approach  or  rapid  retreat,  and  to  admit  of  easy  defence. 
The  Blackfeet,  therefore,  refrained  from  venturing  in  after  the 
Nez  Percys,  awaiting  a  better  chance,  when  they  should  once 
more  emerge  into  the  open  country. 
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O&ptain  Bonneville  soon  fonnd  that  the  Indians  had  not  ex- 
aggerated the  advantages  of  this  region.  Besides  numerous 
gangb  af  elk,  large  flooks  of  the  ahsahta  or  bighorn,  the  mountain 
sheep,  were  to  be  seen  bounding  among  the  precipices.  These 
simple  animals  were  easily  oiroumvented  and  destroyed.  A  few 
hunters  may  surround  a  flook  and  kill  as  many  as  they  please. 
Numbers  were  daily  brought  into  camp,  and  the  flesh  of  those 
which  were  young  and  fat,  was  extolled  as  supeiior  to  the  finest 
mutton. 

Here,  then,  there  was  a  cessation  from  toil,  from  hunger,  and 
alarm.  Past  ills  and  dangers  were  forgotten.  The  hunt,  the 
game,  the  song,  the  story,  the  rough  though  good-humored  joke, 
made  time  pass  joyously  away,  and  plenty  and  security  reigned 
throughout  the  camp. 

Idleness  and  ease,  it  is  said,  lead  to  love,  )ind  love  to  matri- 
mony, in  civilized  life,  and  the  same  process  takes  place  in  the 
wilderness.  Filled  with  good  cheer  and  mountain  mutton,  one  of 
the  free  trappers  began  to  repine  at  the  solitude  of  his  lodge,  and 
to  experience  the  force  of  that  great  law  of  nature,  *'  it  is  not 
meet  for  man  to  live  alone." 

After  a  night  of  grave  cogitation,  he  repaired  to  Kowsoter, 
the  Pierced-nose  chief;  and  unfolded  to  him  the  secret  workings 
of  his  bosom. 

*'  I  want,"  said  he,  ''  a  wife.  Give  me  one  from  among  your 
tribe.  Not  a  young,  giddy-pated  girl,  that  will  think  of  nothing 
but  flaunting  and  finery,  but  a  sober,  discreet,  hard-working 
squaw ;  one  that  will  share  my  lot  without  flinching,  however 
hard  it  may  be ;  that  can  take  care  of  my  lodge,  and  bo  a  qoixy 
panion  and  a  helpmate  to  me  in  the  wilderness."  Kowsoter 
promised  to  look  rou  id  among  the  females  of  hia  tribe,  and  pro 
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cure  saoh  a  one  as  he  desired.  Two  days  were  requisite  for  tl«e 
search.  At  the  expiration  of  these,  Kowsoter  called  at  his  lodge 
and  informed  him  that  he  woald  hring  his  hride  to  him  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon.  He  kept  his  word.  At  the  appointed 
time  ho  approached,  leading  the  bride,  a  comely  copper-colored 
dame,  attired  in  her  Indian  finery.  Her  father,  mother,  brothers 
by  the  half  dosen,  and  cousins  by  the  score,  all  followed  on  to 
grace  the  ceremony,  and  greet  the  new  and  important  relative. 

The  trapper  received  his  new  and  numerous  family  conneotioQ 
with  proper  solemnity ;  he  placed  his  bride  beside  him,  and,  fill- 
ing the  pipe,  the  great  symbol  of  peace,  with  his  best  tobaooo, 
took  two  or  three  whiffs,  then  handed  it  to  the  chief,  who  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  father  of  the  bride,  from  whom  it  was  passed 
on  from  hand  to  hand  and  mouth  to  mouth  of  the  whole  circle  of 
kinsmen  round  the  fire,  all  maintaining  the  most  profound  and 
becoming  silence. 

After  several  pipes  had  been  filled  and  emptied  in  this  solemn 
ceremonial,  the  chief  addressed  the  bride ;  detailing,  at  considera- 
ble length,  the  duties  of  a  wife ;  which,  among  Indians,  are  little 
less  onerous  than  those  of  the  pack-horse ;  this  done,  he  turned 
to  her  friends,  and  congratulated  them  upon  the  great  alliance 
she  had  made.  They  showed  a  due  sense  of  their  good  fortune, 
especially  when  the  nuptial  presents  came  to  bo  distributed 
among  the  chiefs  and  relatives,  amounting  to  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars.  The  company  soon  retired,  and  now  tho 
worthy  trapper  found,  indeed,  that  he  had  no  green  girl  to  deal 
with ;  for  the  knowing  dame  at  once  assumed  the  style  and  dig- 
nity of  a  trapper's  wife,  taking  possession  of  <he  lodge  as  her 
undisputed  empire :  arranging  every  thing  according  to  her  own 
taste  and  habitudes     and  appearing  as  much  at  home,  and  08 
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as  easj  torf  is  with  the  trapper,  as  if  thej  had  been  man  and  wife 
for  years. 

Wo  have  already  given  a  picture  of  a  free  trapper  and  his 
horse^  as  furnished  by  Captain  Bonneville :  we  shall  here  subjoin, 
»s  a  companion  picture,  his  description  of  a  free  trapper's  wife, 
that  the  reader  may  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  kind  of  blessing 
the  worthy  hunter  in  question  had  invoked  to  solace  him  in  the 
wilderness. 

'^  The  free  trapper,  while  a  bachelor,  has  no  greater  pet  than 
his  horse ;  but  the  moment  he  takes  a  wife,  (a  sort  of  brevet  rank 
in  matrimony  occasionally  bestowed  upon  some  Indian  fair  one, 
like  the  heroes  of  ancient  chivalry,  in  the  open  field,)  he  discovers 
that  ho  has  a  still  more  fanciful  and  capricious  animal  on  which 
to  laviiih  his  ezponses. 

'^  No  sooner  docs  an  Indian  belle  experience  this  promotion, 
than  all  her  notions  at  once  rise  and  expand  to  the  dignity  of  her 
situation ;  and  the  purse  of  her  lover,  and  his  credit  into  the  bar- 
gain, are  tasked  to  the  utmost  to  fit  her  out  in  becoming  style. 
The  wife  of  a  free  trapper  to  be  equipped  and  arrayed  like  any 
ordinary  and  undistinguished  squaw?  Perish  the  grovelling 
thought  1  In  the  first  place,  she  must  have  a  horse  for  her  own 
riding ;  but  no  jaded,  sorry,  earth-spirited  hack ;  such  as  is  some- 
times assigned  by  an  Indian  husband  for  the  transportation  of 
his  squaw  and  her  pappooses :  the  wife  of  a  free  trapper  must  have 
tho  most  beautifid  animal  she  can  lay  her  eyes  on.  And  then,  as 
to  his  decoration:  headstall,  breast-bands,  saddle  and  crupper 
are  lavishly  embroidered  with  beads,  and  hung  with  thimbles, 
hawks'  bells,  and  bunches  of  ribands.  From  each  side  of  tho 
sadiln  hangs  an  esquimooC^  a  sort  of  pocket,  in  which  she  bestows 
tho  residue  of  ^er  trinkets  and  knick-knacks,  which  cannot  b^ 
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erowlad  on  tbe  deeoration  of  her  hone  or  herself  Ofer  thk 
the  folcU,  with  great  care,  a  drapery  of  scarlet  and  brightHM>lor6d 
ealiooes,  and  now  considers  the  caparison  of  her  steed  complete. 

^  As  to  her  own  person,  she  is  even  still  more  extrayagant. 
Her  hair,  esteemed  beantifiil  in  proportion  to  its  length,  is  eare- 
ftilly  plaited,  and  made  to  fall  with  seeming  n^ligence  oyer 
•ther  breast  Her  riding  hat  is  stack  fall  of  party-oolored 
frathers ;  her  robe,  fashioned  somewhat  after  that  of  the  whites, 
is  of  red,  green,  and  sometimes  gray  cloth,  bat  always  of  the 
finest  textare  that  can  be  procared.  Her  logins  and  moocasons 
are  of  the  most  beantifal  and  expensive  workmanship,  and  fitted 
neatly  to  the  foot  and  ankle,  which  with  the  Indian  women  are 
generally  well  formed  and  delicate.  Then  as  to  jewelry  :  in  the 
way  of  finger-rings,  ear-rings,  necklaces,  and  other  female  glories^ 
nothing  within  reach  of  the  trapper's  means  is  omitted,  that  can 
tend  to  impress  the  beholder  with  an  idea  of  the  lady's  high 
estate.  To  finish  the  whole,  she  selects  from  among  her  blankets 
of  various  dyes,  one  of  some  glowing  color,  and  throwing  it  over 
her  shoulders  with  a  native  grace,  vaults  into  the  saddle  of  her 
gay,  prancing  steed,  and  is  ready  to  follow  her  mountaineer  '  to 
the  last  gasp  with  love  and  loyalty.'  " 

Such  is  the  general  picture  of  the  free  trapper's  wife,  given  by 
Captain  Bonneville ;  how  far  it  applied  in  its  details  U>  the  one  in 
question,  does  not  altogether  appear,  though  it  would  seem  from 
the  outset  of  her  connubial  career,  that  she  was  ready  to  avail 
herself  of  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  her  new  condition. 
It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  wherever  there  are  several  wives  ci 
free  trappers  in  a  camp,  the  keenest  rivalry  exists  lietwecn  them^ 
to  the  sore  detriment  of  their  husbands'  purses.  Their  whole 
time  is  expended,  and  their  ingenaity  tasked  by  endeavors  to 
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aolipee  each  other  in  dress  and  decoration.  The  jealousies  acd 
heart-burnings  thus  occasioned  among  these,  so  styled,  chil  Iren  of 
nature,  are  equally  intense  with  those  of  the  rival  leaders  of 
ityle  and  fituhion  in  the  luxurious  abodes  of  oivilized  life. 

The  genial  festival  of  ChristmflB,  which  throughout  all  Chrl^ 
tendom  lights  up  the  fireside  of  home  with  mirth  and  jollity,  fol- 
lowed hard  upon  the  wedding  just  described.  Though  far  from 
kindred  and  friends.  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  handful  of  free 
trappers  were  not  disposed  to  suffer  the  festival  to  pass  unen- 
joyed ;  they  were  in  a  region  of  good  cheer,  and  were  disposed  to 
be  joyous  ;  so  it  was  determined  to  *'  light  up  the  yule  clog,"  and 
celebrate  a  merry  Christmas  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness. 

On  Christmas  eve,  accordingly,  they  began  their  rude  f&tes 
and  rejoicings.  In  the  course  of  the  night  the  free  trappers  sur* 
rounded  the  lodge  of  the  Pierced-nose  chief,  and  in  lieu  of  Christ 
mas  carols,  saluted  him  with  a  feu  dejoie. 

Kowsoter  received  it  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  and  after  a 
speech,  in  which  he  expressed  his  high  gratification  at  the  honor 
done  him,  invited  the  whole  company  to  a  feast  on  the  following 
day.  His  invitation  was  gladly  accepted.  A  Christmas  dinner 
in  the  wigwam  of  an  Indian  chief !  There  was  novelty  in  the 
idea.  Not  one  failed  to  be  present.  The  banquet  was  served  up 
in  primitive  style :  skins  of  various  kinds,  nicely  dressed  for 
the  occasion,  were  spread  upon  the  ground ;  upon  these  were 
Leaped  up  abundance  of  venison,  elk  meat,  and  mountain  mutton ; 
with  various  bitter  roots,  which  the  Indians  use  as  condiments. 

After  a  short  prayer,  the  company  all  seated  themselves  cross- 
legged,  in  Turkish  fashion,  to  the  banquet,  which  passed  off  with 
great  hilarity.  After  which  various  games  of  strength  and  agility 
by  both  white  men  and  Indians,  closed  the  Christmas  festivities. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

V  hrnii  titer  hunters.  —  llangry  times. — A  voracioos  repast.  —  Wintrj 
westher. — Godin's  River. — Splendid  winter  scene  on  the  great  lava  plaio 
of  Snake  River. — Severe  travelling  and  tramping  in  the  snow. — Maaom- 
vres  of  a  solitary  Indian  horseman.— Ehicampraent  on  Snake  River. — Ban- 
neck  Indians. — The  Horae.  chief— his  charmed  life. 

TiiE  contiDued  absence  of  Matthieu  and  his  party  had,  bj  thiB 
time,  caused  great  uneasiDess  in  the  mind  of  Captain  Bonneville ; 
and,  finding  there  was  no  dependence  to  be  placed  upon  the  per- 
severance and  courage  of  scouting  parties,  in  so  perilous  a  quest, 
lie  determined  to  set  out  himself  on  the  search,  and  to  keep 
on  until  he  should  ascertain  something  of  the  object  of  his  so- 
4cituda 

Accordingly,  on  the  26th  December,  he  left  the  camp,  accom- 
panied by  thirteen  stark  trappers  and  hunters,  all  well  mounted 
and  armed  for  dangerous  enterprise.     On  the  following  morning 
they  passed  out  at  the  head  of  the  mountain  gorge,  and  sallied 
forth  into  the  open  plain.     As  they  confidently  expected  a  bmsb 
*  with  the  Blackfeet,  or  some  other  predatory  horde,  they  moved 
with  great  circumspection,  and  kept  vigilant  watch  in  .heir  en- 
campments. 

In  the  course  of  another  day  they  left  the  main  hnnA  Oi 
Salmon  River,  and  proceeded  south  towards  a  pass  oalled  Join 
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Day's  defile.  It  was  severe  and  arduous  travelling.  The  plains 
wore  swept  by  keen  and  bitter  blasts  of  wintry  wind  ;  the  ground 
was  generally  covered  with  snow,  game  was  scarce,  so  that  hunger 
generally  prevailed  in  the  camp,  while  the  want  of  pasturage  soon 
began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  declining  vigor  of  the  horses. 

The  party  had  scarcely  encamped  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
28th,  when  two  of  the  hunters  who  had  sallied  forth  in  quest  of 
game  came  galloping  back  in  great  alarm.  While  hunting  they 
had  perceived  a  party  of  savages,  evidently  manoeuvring  to  cut 
them  off  from  the  camp ;  and  nothing  had  saved  them  from  being 
entrapped  but  the  speed  of  their  horses. 

These  tidings  struck  dismay  into  the  camp.  Captain  Bonne* 
ville  endeavored  to  reassure  his  men  by  representing  the  position 
of  their  encampment,  and  its  capability  of  defence.  He  then 
ordered  the  horses  to  be  driven  in  and  picketed,  and  threw  up  a 
rough  breastwork  of  fallen  trunks  of  trees,  and  the  vegetable 
rubbish  of  the  wilderness.  Within  this  barrier  was  maintained 
a  vigilant  watch  throughout  the  night,  which  passed  away  without 
alarm.  At  early  dawn  they  scrutinized  the  surrounding  plain, 
to  discover  whether  any  enemies  had  been  lurking  about  during 
the  night :  not  a  foot-print,  however,  was  to  be  discovered  in  the 
coarse  gravel  with  which  the  plain  was  covered. 

Hunger  now  began  to  cause  more  uneasiness  than  the  appre* 
hensions  of  surrounding  enemies.  After  marching  a  few  miles 
Uiey  encamped  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  in  hopes  of  finding 
buffalo.  It  was  not  until  the  next  day  that  they  discovered  a 
pair  of  fine  bulls  on  the  edge  of  the  plain,  among  rocks  and 
ravines.  Having  now  been  two  days  and  a  half  without  a  moutti* 
ful  of  food,  they  took  especial  care  that  these  animals  should  not 
«!Soape  them.    While  some  of  the  surest  marksmen  advanced 
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oaaUooBlj  with  their  rifles  into  the  roagh  groond,  four  of  tlie 
best  laoanted  horsemen  took  their  stations  in  the  plain,  to  nm 
the  bulls  down  should  they  only  be  maimed. 

The  buffalo  were  wounded,  and  set  off  in  headlong  flight 
The  half-famished  horses  were  too  weak  to  overtake  them  on  the 
frosen  ground,  but  succeeded  in  driving  them  on  the  ioe,  where 
they  slipped  and  fell,  and  were  easily  dispatched.  The  hunters 
loaded  themselves  with  beef  for  present  and  future  supply,  and 
then  returned  and  encamped  at  the  last  night's  fire.  Here  they 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  day,  cooking  and  eating  with  a  vo- 
racity proportioned  to  previous  starvation ;  forgetting  in  the 
hearty  revel  of  the  moment,  the  certain  dangers  with  which  they 
were  environed. 

The  cravings  of  hunger  being  satisfied,  they  now  began  to 
debate  about  their  further  progress.  The  men  were  much  dis- 
heartened by  the  hardships  they  had  already  endured.  Indeed, 
two  who  had  been  in  the  rear  guard,  taking  advantage  of  their 
position,  had  deserted  and  returned  to  the  lodges  of  the  Nes 
Pero^.  The  prospect  ahead  was  enough  to  stagger  the  stoutest 
heart  They  were  in  the  dead  of  winter.  As  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  the  wild  landscape  was  wrapped  in  snow ;  which  was 
evidently  deepening  as  they  advanced.  Over  this  they  would 
have  to  toil,  with  the  icy  wind  blowing  in  their  faces  :  their  horses 
might  give  out  through  want  of  pasturage  ;  and  they  themselves 
must  expect  intervals  of  horrible  famine  like  that  they  had 
already  experienced.  ^ 

With  Captain  Bonneville,  however,  perseverance  was  a  nmtr 
ter  of  pride ;  and  having  undertaken  this  enterprise,  nothioj; 
oould  turn  him  back  until  it  was  accomplished :  though  he  de* 
olares  thai,  had  he  anticipated  the  difficulties  and   saSmop 
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which  attended  it.  he  shouM  have  flinched  from  the  under- 
taking 

Onward,  therefore,  the  little  band  urged  their  way,  keeping 
along  the  coarse  of  a  stream  called  John  Day's  creek.  The  cold 
was  so  intense  that  thej  had  frequently  to  dismount  and  travel 
on  foot,  lest  they  should  freeze  in  their  saddles.  The  days, 
which,  at  this  season,  are  short  enough  even  in  the  open  prairies, 
were  narrowed  to  a  few  hours  by  the  high  mountains,  which  al- 
lowed the  travellers  but  a  brief  enjoyment  of  the  cheering  rays 
of  the  sun.  The  snow  was,  generally,  at  least  twenty  inches  in 
depth,  and  in  many  places  much  more :  those  who  dismounted 
had  to  beat  their  way  with  toilsome  steps.  Eight  miles  were 
considered  a  good  day's  journey.  The  horses  were  almost  fam- 
ished;, for  the  herbage  was  covered  by  the  deep  snow,  so  that 
they  had  nothing  to  subsist  upon  but  scanty  whisps  of  the  dry 
bunch  grass  which  peered  above  the  surface,  and  the  small 
branches  and  twigs  of  frozen  willows  and  wormwood. 

In  this  way  they  urged  their  slow  and  painful  course  to  the 
south  down  John  Day's  creek,  until  it  lost  itself  in  a  swamp. 
Here  they  encamped  upon  the  ice  among  stiffened  willows,  where 
ihey  were  obliged  to  beat  down  and  clear  away  the  snow  to  pro- 
eure  pasturage  for  their  horses. 

Hence,  they  toiled  on  to  Godin  River ;  so  called  after  an 
Iroquois  hunter  in  the  service  of  Sublette,  who  was  murdered 
there  by  the  Blaokfeet.  Many  of  the  features  of  this  remote 
wilderness  are  thus  named  after  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed 
that  occurred  to  the  early  pioneers.  It  was  an  act  of  filial  ven- 
geance on  the  part  of  Godin's  son,  Antoine,  that,  as  the  reader 
XOBJ  recollect,  brought  on  the  recent  battle  at  Pierre's  Hole. 

From  €h>din's  Biver,  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  followers 
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oame  oat  upon  the  plain  of  the  Three  Butes ;  so  called  iron 
three  singular  and  isolated  hills  that  rise  from  the  midst.  It  ti 
a  part  of  the  great  desert  of  Snake  River,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able tracts  beyond  the  mountains.  Could  they  have  experienced 
a  respite  from  their  sufferings  and  anxieties,  the  immense  land 
scape  spcead  out  before  them  was  calculated  to  inspire  admirar 
tion.  Winter  has  its  beauties  and  glories,  as  well  as  summer  ,  and 
Captain  Bonneville  had  the  soul  to  appreciate  them 

Far  away,  says  he,  over  the  vast  plains,  and  up  the  steep  sides 
of  the  lofty  mountains,  the  snow  lay  spread  in  dazzling  white- 
ness :  and  whenever  the  sun  emerged  in  the  morning  above  the 
giant  peaks,  or  burst  forth  from  among  clouds  in  his  mid-day 
course,  mountain  and  dell,  glazed  rock  and  frosted  tree,  glowed 
and  sparkled  with  surpassing  lustre.  The  tall  pines  seemed 
sprinkled  with  a  silver  dust,  and  the  willows,  studded  with  minute 
icicles  reflecting  the  prismatic  rays,  brought  to  mind  the  fairy 
trees  conjured  up  by  the  caliph's  story-teller,  to  adorn  his  vale  of 
diamonds. 

The  poor  wanderers,  however,  nearly  starved  with  hunger  and 
cold,  were  in  no  mood  to  enjoy  the  glories  of  these  brilliant 
scenes ;  though  they  stamped  pictures  on  their  memory  which 
have  been  recalled  with  delight  in  more  genial  situations. 

Encamping  at  the  west  Bute,  they  found  a  place  swept  by  the 
winds,  so  that  it  was  bare  of  snow,  and  there  was  abundance  of 
bunch  grass.  Here  the  horses  were  turned  loose  to  graze  through- 
out the  night.  Though  for  once  they  had  ample  pastuaragfc,  yet 
the  keen  winds  were  so  intense,  that,  in  the  morning,  a  mule  was 
found  frozen  to  death.  The  trappers  gathered  round  and  mourn- 
ed over  him  as  over  a  cherished  friend.  They  feared  their  half- 
fiunished  horses  would  soon  share  his  fate,  for  there  seemed  scarot 
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blood  enough  left  Id  their  veins  to  withstand  the  freezing  oolcL 
To  beat  the  way  further  through  the  snow  with  these  enfeebled 
animals,  seemed  next  to  impossible ;  and  despondency  began  to 
ereep  over  their  hearts,  when,  fortunately,  they  discovered  a  trail 
made  by  some  hunting  party.  Into  this  they  immediately  en- 
tered, and  proceeded  with  less  difficulty.  Shortly  afterward,  a 
fine  buffalo  bull  came  bounding  across  the  snow,  and  was  instantly 
brought  down  by  the  hunters.  A  fire  was  soon  blazing  and 
crackling,  and  an  ample  repast  soon  cooked,  and  sooner  dis- 
patched, after  which,  they  made  some  further  progress  and  then 
encamped.  One  of  the  men  reached  the  camp  nearly  frozen  to 
death ;  but  good  cheer  and  a  blazing  fire  gradually  restored  life, 
and  put  his  blood  in  circulation. 

Having  now  a  beaten  path,  they  proceeded  the  next  morning 
with  more  facility  ;  indeed,  the  snow  decreased  in  depth  as  they 
receded  from  the  mountains,  and  the  temperature  became  more 
mild.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  they  discovered  a  solitary  horse- 
man hovering  at  a  distance  before  them  on  the  plain.  They 
spurred  on  to  overtake  him ;  but  he  was  better  mounted  on  a 
fresher  steed,  and  kept  at  a  wary  distance,  reconnoitring  them 
with  evident  distrust ;  for  the  wild  dre^s  of  the  free  trappers, 
their  leggins,  blankets,  and  cloth  caps  garnbhed  with  fur  and 
topped  off  with  feathers,  even  their  very  elf-locks  and  weather- 
bronzed  complexions,  gave  them  the  look  of  Indians  rather  than 
white  men,  and  made  him  mistake  them  for  a  war  party  of  some 
hostile  tribe. 

After  much  manoeuvring,  the  wild  horseman  was  at  length 
brought  to  a  parley  ;  but  even  then  he  conducted  himself  with 
the  caution  of  a  knowing  prowler  of  the  prairies.  Dismounting 
from  his  horse,  and  using  him  as  a  breastwork,  he  levelled  his 
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gun  moron  hu  bftok,  and,  thus  prepared  for  defence  like  a  warj 
onuBer  upon  the  high  seas,  he  permitted  himself  to  be  approached 
mthin  speaking  distance. 

He  proved  to  be  an  Indian  of  the  Banneck  tribe,  belonging 
to  a  band  at  no  great  distance.  It  was  some  time  before  Le 
eonid  be  persuaded  that  he  was  conversing  with  a  party  of  white 
men,  and  induoed  to  lay  aside  his  reserve  and  join  them.  He 
then  gave  them  the  interesting  intelligence,  that  there  were  two 
companies  of  white  men  encamped  in  the  neighborhood.  Thii 
was  cheering  news  to  Captain  Bonneville ;  who  hoped  to  find  in 
one  of  them  the  long-sought  party  of  Matthieu.  Pushing  fo^ 
ward,  therefore,  with  renovated  spirits,  he  reached  Snake  Biver 
by  nightfall,  and  there  fixed  his  encampment 

Early  the  next  morning  (13th  January,  1833),  diligent  search 
was  made  about  the  neighborhood  for  traces  of  the  reported  par 
ties  of  white  men.     An  encampment  was  soon  discovered,  about 
four  miles  further  up  the  river ;  in  which  Captain  Bonneville,  to 
his  great  joy,  found  two  of  Matthieu's  men,  from  whom  he  learnt 
that  the  rest  of  his  party  would  be  there  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days.     It  was  a  matter  of  great  pride  and  self-gratulation  to 
Captain  Bonneville,  that  he  had  thus  accomplished  his  dreaij 
and  doubtful  enterprise ;  and  he  determined  to  pass  some  time 
in  this  encampment,  both  to  await  the  return  of  Matthieu,  and  to 
give  needful  repose  to  men  and  horses. 

It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  eligible  and  delightful  wio- 
tering  grounds  in  that  whole  range  of  country.  The  Snake 
Biver  here  wound  its  devious  way  between  low  banks  throogb 
the  great  plain  of  the  Three  Butes ;  and  was  bordered  by  wide 
and  fertile  meadows.  It  was  studded  with  islands,  which,  lik* 
£he  alluvial  bottoms,  were  covered  with  groves  of  cotton-wood, 
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thiokots  of  willow,  tracts  of  good  lowland  grass,  and  abundanee 
of  green  rashes.  The  adjacent  plains  were  so  vast  in  extent,  that 
no  single  band  of  Indians  could  drive  the  buffalo  out  of  them ; 
nor  was  the  snow  of  sufficient  depth  to  give  any  serious  inconve- 
nienoe.  Indeed,  during  the  sojourn  of  Captain  Bonneville  ia 
ihis  neighborhood,  which  was  in  the  heart  of  winter,  he  found  the 
weather,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cold  and  stormj  days,  gene- 
rally mild  and  pleasant ;  freezing  a  little  at  night,  but  invariably 
thawing  with  the  morning's  sun — ^resembling  the  spring  weather 
in  the  middle  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  lofty  range  of  the  Three  Tetons,  those  great  landmarks 
of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  rising  in  the  east,  and  circling  away  to 
the  north  and  west  of  the  great  plain  of  Snake  Biver ;  and  the 
mountains  of  Salt  Biver  and  Portneuf  towards  the  south,  catch 
the  earliest  falls  of  snow.  Their  white  robes  lengthen  as  the 
winter  advances,  and  spread  themselves  far  into  the  plain,  driving 
the  buffalo  in  herds  to  the  banks  of  the  river  in  quest  of  food ; 
where  they  are  easily  slain  in  great  numbers. 

Such  were  the  palpable  advantages  of  this  winter  encamp* 
ment;  added  to  which,  it  was  secure  from  the  prowlings  and 
plunderings  of  any  petty  band  of  roving  Blaekfeet ;  the  difficul 
ties  of  retreat  rendering  it  unwise  for  those  crafty  depredators  to 
venture  an  attack,  unless  with  an  overpowering  force. 

About  ten  miles  below  the  encampment  lay  the  Banneck 

Indians ;  numbering  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  lodges.   They 

are  brave  and  cunning  warriors,  and  deadly  foes  of  the  Blaekfeet; 

whom  they  easily  overcome  in  battle.i  where  their  forces  are  equal 

They  are  not  vengeful  and  enterprising  in  warfare,  however; 

•ddorn  sending  war  parties  to  attack  the  Blaekfeet  towns,  but 

tontenting  themselves  with  defending  their  own  territories  and 
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house.   About  one-third  of  their  warriors  are  armed  with  fa»3eH ; 
tlie  rest  with  hows  and  arrows. 

'  Ar  soon  as  the  spring  opens,  they  move  down  the  right  hanK 
of  Snake  River,  and  encamp  at  the  heads  of  the  Boisee  and  Pay- 
ette. Here  their  horses  wax  fat  on  good  pasturage,  while  the 
trihe  revels  in  plenty  upon  the  flesh  of  deer,  elk,  bear,  and  bea- 
rer. They  then  descend  a  little  further,  and  are  met  by  the 
Lower  Nez  Perots,  with  whom  they  trade  for  horses ;  giving  in 
exchange  beaver,  buflalo,  and  buffalo  robes.  Hence  they  strike 
upon  the  tributary  streams  on  the  left  bank  of  Snake  River,  and 
encamp  at  the  rise  of  the  Portneuf  and  Blackfoot  streams,  in  the 
buffido  range.  Their  horses,  although  of  the  Nes  Perc6  hreed,  are 
inferior  to  the  parent  stock,  from  being  ridden  at  too  early  an 
age;  being  often  bought  when  but  two  years  old,  and  imme- 
diately put  to  hard  work.  They  have  fewer  horses,  also,  than 
most  of  these  migratory  tribes. 

At  the  time  that  Captain  Bonneville  came  into  the  neighbor 
hood  of  these  Indians,  they  were  all  in  mourning  for  their  chie^ 
surnamed  The  Horse.     This  chief  was  said  to  possess  a  charmed 
life,  or  rather,  to  be  invulnerable  to  load ;  no  bullet  having  ever 
hit  him,  though  he  had  been  in  repeated  battles,  and  often  shot 
at  by  the  surest  marksmen.     Uc  had  shown  great  magnanimity 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  white  men.     One  of  the  great  men  of 
his  family  had  been  slain  in  an  attack  upon  a  band  of  trappers 
passing  through  the  territories  of  his  tribe.    Yengeanoe  had  been 
0worn  by  the  Bannecks;  but  The  Horse  interfered,  declaring 
himself  the  friend  of  white  men,  and,  having  great  influence  an<l 
authority  among  his  people,  he  compelled  them  to  forego  all  w 
dictive  plans,  and  to  conduct  themselves  amicahly  whenever  At 
came  in  contact  with  the  traders. 
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This  chief  had  bravely  fallen  in  resisting  an  attack  made  by 
tho  Blaokfeet  upon  his  tribe,  while  encamped  at  the  head  of  Go- 
din  River.  His  fall  in  nowise  lessened  the  faith  of  his  people  in 
his  charmed  life ;  for  they  declared  that  it  was  not  a  bullet  which 
laid  him  low,  but  a  bit  of  horn  which  had  been  shot  into  him  by 
■ome  Blackfoot  marksman ;  aware,  no  doubt,  of  the  inefficaoy  ot 
lead.  Since  his  death,  there  was  no  one  with  sufficient  influenco 
over  the  tribe  to  restrain  the  wild  and  predatory  propensities  of 
the  young  men.  The  consequence  was,  they  had  become  trouble- 
some and  dangerous  neighbors ;  openly  friendly,  for  the  sake  of 
traffic,  but  disposed  to  commit  secret  depredations,  and  to  molest 
Auy  small  party  that  might  &11  within  their  reooh. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

MkaJfcmuiet  of  Matthien  aiul  hb  party w^-Retnm  to  the  caciiea  at  Sabiuai 
Rhrer. — Battle  between  Nex  Perc^  and  Blackfeet. — Heroisn  of  a  Na 
FttcS  woman    enrolled  among  the  braTea. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  Matthien,  with  the  residue  of  his  band, 
arrived  in  camp.  He  had  a  disastrous  story  to  relate.  After 
parting  with  Captain  Bonneville  in  Green  River  valley,  he  had 
proceeded  to  the  westward,  keeping  to  the  north  of  the  Eutaw 
Mountains,  a  spur  of  the  great  Rocky  chain.  Here  he  experi- 
enced the  most  rugged  travelling  for  his  horses,  and  soon  discov- 
ered that  there  was  but  little  chance  of  meeting  the  Shoshonie 
bands.  He  now  proceeded  along  Bear  River,  a  stream  much  fre- 
quented by  trappers ;  intending  to  shape  his  course  to  SalmoD 
River,  to  rejoin  Captain  Bonneville. 

He  was  misled,  however,  either  through  the  ignorance  or 
treachery  of  an  Indian  guide,  and  conducted  into  a  wild  vallej, 
where  he  lay  encamped  during  the  autumn  and  the  early  part  of 
the  winter,  nearly  buried  in  snow,  and  almost  starved.     Earljio 
the  season  he  detached  five  men,  with  nine  horses,  to  proceed  to 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Sheep  Rock,  on  Bear  River,  where  gfto^ 
was  plenty,  and  there  to  procure  a  supply  for  the  camp.    Tbey 
had  not  proceeded  far  on  their  expedition,  when  their  trail  wii 
discovered  by  a  party  of  nine  or  ten  Indians,  who  immediacy 
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commenced  a  larking  pursuit,  dogging  them  tieorctly  for  five  or 
BIZ  days.  So  long  as  their  encampments  were  well  chosen,  and 
a  proper  watch  maintained,  the  wary  savages  kept  aloof;  at 
length,  observing  that  they  were  badly  encamped,  in  a  situation 
where  they  might  be  approached  with  secrecy,  the  enemy  crept 
stealthily  along  under  cover  of  the  river  bank,  preparing  to  burst 
suddenly  upon  their  prey. 

They  had  not  advanced  within  striking  distance,  however,  bo* 
fore  they  were  discovered  by  one  of  the  trappers.  He  immedi- 
ately, but  silently,  gave  the  alarm  to  his  companions.  They  all 
sprang  upon  their  horses,  and  prepared  to  retreat  to  a  safe  posi- 
iioiL  One  of  the  party,  however,  named  Jennings,  doubted  the 
correctness  of  the  alarm,  and,  bcforo  he  mounted  his  horse, 
wanted  to  ascertain  the  fact  His  companions  urged  him  to 
mount,  but  in  vain  ;  he  was  incredulous  and  obstinate.  A  volley 
of  firearms  by  the  savages  dispelled  his  doubts  ;  but  so  overpow- 
ered his  nerves,  that  he  was  unable  to  get  into  his  saddle.  His 
comrades,  seeing  his  peril  and  confusion,  generously  leapt  from 
their  horses  to  protect  him.  A  shot  from  a  rifle  brought  him  to 
the  earth  ;  in  his  agony  he  called  upon  the  others  not  to  desert 
hinL  Two  of  them,  Le  Roy  and  Ross,  after  fighting  desperately, 
were  captured  by  the  savages ;  the  remaining  two  vaulted  into 
Uieir  saddles,  and  saved  themselves  by  headlong  flight,  being  pur- 
sued for  nearly  thirty  miles.  They  got  safe  back  to  Matthieu's 
eamp,  where  their  story  inspired  such  dread  of  lurking  Indiana, 
that  the  hunters  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  another 
foray  in  quest  of  provisions.  They  remained,  therefore,  almost 
starving  in  their  camp  ;  now  and  then  killing  an  old  or  disabled 
horse  for  food,  while  the  elk  and  the  mountain  sheep  roamed  uu 
molested  among  the  surrounding  mountains. 
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The  disoairoiiB  surprisal  of  this  hunting  party  is  cited  by 
Captain  Bonneville  to  show  the  iinportance  qf  vigilant  watching 
and  jadiciooa  encampments  in  the  Indian  country.  Most  oi 
ihese  kind  of  disasters  to  traders  and  trappers  arise  from  some 
careless  inattention  to  the  state  of  their  arms  and  ammunition, 
the  placing  of  their  horses  at  night,  the  position  of  their  camping 
ground,  and  the  posting  of  their  night  watches.  The  Indian  is 
a  vigilant  and  crafty  foe  ;  by  no  means  given  to  harebrained  asp 
saults ;  he  seldom  attacks  when  he  finds  his  foe  well  prepared 
and  on  the  alert  Caution  is  at  least  as  efficacious  a  protection 
against  him  as  courage. 

The  Indians  who  made  this  attack  were  at  first  supposed  to 
be  Blackfeet ;  until  Captain  Bonneville  found,  subsequently,  in 
the  camp  of  the  Bannecks  a  horse,  saddle,  and  bridle,  which  he 
recognized  as  having  belonged  to  one  of  the  hunters.  The  Ban- 
necks,  however,  stoutly  denied  having  taken  these  spoils  in  fight, 
and  persisted  in  affirming  that  the  outrage  had  been  perpetrated 
by  a  Blaokfoot  band. 

Captain  Bonneville  remained  on  Snake  River  nearly  three 
weeks  after  the  arrival  of  Matthieu  and  his  party.     At  length  hb 
horses  having  recovered  strength  sufficient  for  a  journey,  he  pre- 
pared to  return  to  the  Nez  Percys,  or  rather  to  visit  his  caches  on 
Salmon  River ;  that  he  might  take  thence  goods  and  equipments 
for  the  opening  season.     Accordingly,  leaving  sixteen  men  al 
Snake  River,  he  set  out,  on  the  19th  February,  with  sixteen  otheti^ 
on  his  journey  to  the  caches. 

Fording  the  river,  he  proceeded  to  the  borders  of  the  deep 
Know,  when  he  encamped  under  the  lee  of  immense  piles  of  barni 
rock.  On  the  21st  he  was  again  floundering  through  thesnoVf 
on  the  great  Snake  River  plain,  where  it  lay  to  the  dcptk  w 
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thirty  inches.  It  was  sufficiently  incrusted  to  bear  a  pedestrian 
but  the  poor  horses  broke  tlirough  the  crust,  and  plunged  and 
strained  at  every  step.  So  lacerated  were  they  by  the  ice,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  change  the  front  every  hundred  yards,  and 
put  a  different  one  in  the  advance,  to  break  the  way.  The  open 
prairies  were  swept  by  a  piercing  and  biting  wind  from  the  north- 
west. At  night,  they  had  to  task  their  ingenuity  to  provide 
shelter  and  keep  from  freezing.  In  the  first  place,  they  dug  deep 
holes  in  the  snow,  piling  it  up«  in  ramparts  to  windward,  as  a 
protection  against  the  blast.  Beneath  these,  they  spread  buffalo 
skins ;  upon  which  they  stretched  themselves  in  full  dress,  with 
caps,  cloaks,  and  moccasons,  and  covered  themselves  with  nume- 
rous blankets ;  notwithstanding  all  which,  they  were  often  severely 
pinched  with  the  cold. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  they  arrived  on  the  banks  of  Godin 
River.  This  stream  emerges  from  the  mountains  opposite  an 
eastern  branch  of  the  Malade  River,  running  southeast,  forms  a 
deep  and  swift  current  about  twenty  yards  wide,  passing  rapidly 
through  a  defile  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  and  then  enters  the 
great  plain,  where,  after  meandering  about  forty  miles,  it  is  finally 
lost  in  the  region  of  the  Burnt  Rocks. 

On  the  banks  of  this  river.  Captain  Bonneville  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  come  upon  a  buffalo  trail  Following  it  up,  he  en- 
tered the  defile,  where  he  remained  encamped  for  two  days,  to 
allow  the  hunters  time  to  kill  and  dry  a  supply  of  buffalo  bee£ 
In  this  sheltered  defile,  the  weather  was  moderate,  and  grass  was 
lUready  sprouting  more  than  an  inch  in  height.  There  was  abun 
danee,  too,  of  the  salt  weed  ;  which  grows  most  plentiful  in  clayey 
und  gravelly  barrens.  It  resembles  pennyroyal,  and  derives  its 
Qame  from  a  partial  saltness.     It  is  a  nourishing  food  for  thif 
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hones  in  the  winter,  but  thej  reject  it  the  moment  tho  yonikg 
grass  affords  sufficient  pasturage. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  having  cured  sufficient  meat,  the  party 
resumed  their  march,  and  moved  on  with  comparative  ease,  ex- 
cepting where  thej  had  to  make  their  way  through  snow-drifts 
which  had  been  piled  up  by  the  wind. 

On  the  lith,  a  small  cloud  of  smoke  was  observed  rising  in 
A  deep  part  of  the  defile.  An  encampment  was  instantly  formedy 
and  scouts  were  sent  out  to  reconnoitre.  They  returned  with 
intelligence  that  it  was  a  hunting  party  of  Flatheads,  returning 
from  the  buffalo  range  laden  with  meat.  Captain  Bonneville  joined 
them  the  next  day,  and  persuaded  them  to  proceed  with  his  party 
a  few  miles  below,  to  the  caches,  whither  he  proposed  also  to  in- 
vite the  Nez  Percys,  whom  he  hoped  to  find  somewhere  in  this 
neighborhood.  In  fact,  on  the  13th,  he  was  rejoined  by  that 
friendly  tribe,  who,  since  he  separated  from  them  on  Salmon  Ri- 
ver, had  likewise  been  out  to  hunt  the  buffalo,  but  had  continued 
to  be  haunted  and  harassed  by  their  old  enemies  the  Blackfeet, 
who,  as  usual,  had  contrived  to  carry  off  many  of  their  horses. 

lu  the  course  of  this  hunting  expedition,  a  small  band  of  ten 
lodges  separated  from  the  main  body,  in  search  of  better  pastur- 
age for  their  horses.  About  the  1st  of  March,  the  scattered  par- 
ties of  Blackfoot  banditti  united  to  the  number  of  three  hundred 
fighting  men,  and  determined  upon  some  signal  blow.  Proceed* 
ing  to  the  former  camping  ground  of  the  Nez  Percys,  they  found 
the  lodges  deserted ;  upon  which,  they  hid  themselves  among  tlie 
willows  and  thickets,  watching  for  some  straggler,  who  might 
guide  them  to  the  present  "whereabout"  of  their  intended  vic- 
tims. As  fortune  would  have  it,  Kosato,  the  Blackfoot  renegade, 
was  the  first  to  pass  along,  accompanied  by  his  blood-bought 
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bride  He  was  on  his  way  from  the  main  body  of  hunters  to  the 
little  band  of  ton  lodges.  The  Blackfeet  knew  and  marked  hiiu 
as  he  passed  ;  he  was  within  bowshot  of  their  ambuscade  ;  yet, 
much  as  they  thirsted  for  his  blood,  thoy  forbore  to  launch  a 
shaft ;  sparing  him  for  the  moment,  that  he  might  lead  them  to 
their  prey.  Secretly  following  his  trail,  they  discovered  the 
lodges  of  the  unfortunate  Nez  Pero6s,  and  assailed  them  with 
shouts  and  yellings.  The  Nez  Perces  numbered  only  twenty  men. 
and  but  nine  were  armed  with  fusees.  They  showed  themselves, 
however,  as  brave  and  skilful  in  war  as  they  had  been  mild  and 
long-suffering  in  peace.  Their  first  care  was  to  dig  holes  inside 
of  their  lodges  ;  thus  ensconced,  thoy  fought  desperately,  laying 
several  of  the  enemy  dead  upon  the  ground  ;  while  they,  though 
some  of  them  were  wounded,  lost  not  a  single  warrior. 

liuring  the  heat  of  the  battle,  a  woman  of  the  Nez  Perots, 
seeing  her  warrior  badly  wounded  and  unable  to  fight,  seized  his 
bow  and  arrows,  and  bravely  and  successfully  defended  his  per- 
son, contributing  to  the  safety  of  the  whole  party. 

In  another  part  of  the  field  of  action,  a  Nez  Perc6  had  crouched 
behind  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  and  kept  up  a  galling  fire  from 
his  covert.  A  Blackfoot  seeing  this,  procured  a  round  log,  and 
placing  it  before  him  as  he  lay  prostrate,  rolled  it  forward  to- 
wards the  trunk  of  the  tree  behind  which  his  enemy  lay  crouched. 
It  was  a  moment  of  breathless  interest :  whoever  first  showed 
himself  would  be  in  danger  of  a  shot.  The  Nez  Perce  put  an 
end  to  the  suspense.  The  moment  the  logs  touched,  he  sprang 
upon  his  feet,  and  discharged  the  contents  of  his  fusee  into  the 
back  of  his  antagonist  By  this  time,  the  Blackfeet  had  got  pos- 
session of  the  horses ;  several  of  their  warriors  lay  dead  on  th^ 
Ueld,  and  the  Nez  Percys,  ensconced  in  their  lodges,  seemed  re 
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tkulW  ekkf  of  tW  BlKUeet  paitr  m  m  itaiyde  froM  the 
Hes  Pcre^ ;  udike  Kc— to.  komrer.  be  had  do  Tisdidm  ngc 
tguoMt  hif  intiTe  tribe.  b«t  wmm  rather  dirpased.  now  be  bad  got 
the  booij,  to  ipare  all  umeeeaaarj  efksioii  of  blood.  He  held  t 
fcMig  pvlej,  therefore,  with  the  besieged,  and  finallj  drew  off  bif 
wmnwn,  takiog  with  bis  srfentj  horses.  It  speared,  after- 
vwdfl,  that  the  boOeto  of  the  BiMckkti  bad  been  entirdj  es- 
pended  in  the  eonrae  of  the  battle,  so  that  thej  were  obliged  to 
make  nse  of  stones  as  sabstitntes. 

At  the  outset  of  the  fight,  Kosaio,  the  renegade,  fbagbt  with 
tuTj  rather  than  Talor :  animating  the  others  bj  word  as  well  as 
deed.  A  woond  in  the  bead  from  a  rifle  ball  laid  him  senseless 
on  the  eartk  There  his  bodj  remained  when  the  battle  was  over, 
and  the  riciors  were  leading  off  the  horses.  His  wife  hung  over 
him  with  frantic  lamentations.  The  conqnerors  paused  and  urged 
her  to  Icare  the  lifeless  renegade,  and  return  with  them  to  her 
kindred.  She  refused  to  liston  to  their  solicitations,  and  they 
passed  on.  As  she  sat  watobing  the  features  of  Kosato,  and 
giring  way  to  passionate  grief^  she  thought  she  perceived  him  to 
breathe.  She  was  not  mistaken.  The  ball,  which  had  been  nearly 
spent  before  it  struck  him,  had  stunned  instead  of  killing  him. 
By  the  ministry  of  his  faithful  wife,  he  gradually  recovered  ;  re- 
viving to  a  redoubled  love  for  her,  and  hatred  of  his  tribe. 

As  to  the  female  who  had  so  bravely  defended  her  husband; 
tfne  was  elevatod  by  the  tribe  to  a  rank  far  above  her  sex,  mod. 
tx^side  other  honorable  distinctions,  was  thenceforward  permitted 
to  take  a  part  in  the  war  dances  of  the  braves  I 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

OpvDUig  of  the  caches. — Detachments  of  Cerrtfand  Hodgkiss. — Sahnoi  Rlvoi 
mountains. — Superstition  of  an  Indian  trapper. — Godin's  RiTer. — Prepara- 
tions for  trapping. — An  alarm.— An  interruption.— A  rival  band. — ^Pheno« 
mena  of  Snake  River  plain.— Vast  clefts  and  chasms. — Ingulfed  streams.-^ 
Sublime  scenery. — A  grand  buffalo  hunt. 

OAPTAtN  Bonneville  found  hb  caches  perfectly  secure,  and 
haying  secretly  opened  them,  he  selected  such  articles  as  were 
necessary  to  equip  the  free  trappers,  and  to  supply  the  inconsi- 
derable trade  with  the  Indians,  after  which  he  closed  them  again. 
The  free  trappers  being  newly  rigged  out  and  supplied,  were  in 
high  spirits,  and  swaggered  gayly  about  the  camp.  To  compen- 
sate all  hands  for  past  sufferings,  and  to  give  a  cheerful  spur  to 
further  operations.  Captain  Bonneville  now  gave  the  men  what| 
in  frontier  phrase,  is  termed  "  a  regular  blow  out."  It  was  a  day 
of  uncouth  gambols  and  frolics,  and  rude  feasting.  The  Indians 
joined  in  the  sports  and  games,  and  was  all  mirth  and  good  fel- 
lowship. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  march,  and  Captain  Bonnevilh 
made  preparations  to  open  the  spring  campaign.  He  had  pitched 
upon  Malade  River  for  his  main  trapping  ground  for  the  seasoik 
This  is  a  stream  which  rises  among  the  great  bed  of  mountainK 
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north  of  the  LaTm  PUin,  and  aflter  a  winding  oonne,  hBa  into 
Snake  Hirer  Prerioiu  to  hie  departure,  the  captain  dispatohed 
Mr.  Cerr6  with  a  few  men,  to  visit  the  Indian  villages  and  pur* 
ehaaa  horses ;  he  famished  his  clerk,  Mr.  Hodgkiss,  also,  with  a 
small  stook  of  goods,  to  keep  up  a  trade  with  the  Indians  during 
the  spring,  for  such  peltries  as  they  might  collect,  appointing  the 
oaohes  on  Salmon  Biver  as  the  point  of  rendexvous,  where  they 
were  to  rejoin  him  on  the  1 5th  of  June  following. 

This  done,  he  set  out  for  Malade  River  with  a  hand  of  twenty^ 
eight  men,  composed  of  hired  and  free  trappers,  and  Indian  hunt- 
ers, together  with  eight  squaws  Their  route  lay  up  along  the 
right  fork  of  Salmon  River,  as  it  passes  through  the  deep  defile 
of  the  mountains.  They  travelled  very  slowly,  not  ahove  five 
miles  a  day,  for  many  of  the  horses  were  so  weak  that  they  Al- 
tered and  staggered  as  they  walked.  Pasturage,  however,  was 
now  growing  plentiful  There  was  ahundanoe  of  fresh  grass, 
which  in  some  places  had  attained  such  height  as  to  wave  in  the 
wind.  The  native  flocks  of  the  wilderness,  the  mountain  sheep^ 
us  they  are  called  hy  the  trappers,  were  continually  to  be  seen 
upon  the  hills  between  which  they  passed,  and  a  good  supply  of 
mutton  was  provided  by  the  hunters,  as  they  were  advancing  to- 
wards a  region  of  scarcity. 

In  the  course  of  his  journey,  Captain  Bonneville  had  occasioD 
to  remark  an  instance  of  the  many  notions,  and  almost  superstii 
lions,  which  prevail  among  the  Indians,  and  among  some  of  the 
white  men,  with  respect  to  the  sagacity  of  the  beaver.  The  In- 
dian hunters  of  his  party  were  in  the  habit  of  exploring  all  thf 
streams  alonsr  which  they  passed,  in  search  of  "  beaver  lodges,' 
and  occasionally  set  their  traps  with  some  suooess.  One  of  then 
lowever,  though  an  experienced  and  skilful  trapper,  was  inwit 
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I  ly  nnsucocssful  Astonished  and  mortified  at  such  unusual  hod 
lack,  he  at  length  conceived  the  idea,  that  there  was  some  odor 
about  his  person,  of  which  the  beayer  got  scent,  and  retreiited  at 
his  approach.  He  immediately  set  about  a  thorough  purification. 
Making  a  rude  sweating  house  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  ho 
would  shut  himself  up  until  in  a  reeking  perspiration,  and  then 
suddenly  emerging,  would  plunge  into  the  river.  A  number  of 
these  sweatings  and  plungings  having,  as  he  supposed,  rendered 
his  person  perfectly  <<  inodorous,''  he  resumed  his  trapping  with 
renovated  hope. 

About  the  beginning  of  April,  they  encamped  upon  Godin's 
River,  where  they  found  the  swamp  full  of  '^  muskrat  houses." 
Here,  therefore.  Captain  Bonneville  determined  to  remain  a  few 
days  and  make  his  first  regular  attempt  at  trapping.  That  his 
maiden  campaign  might  open  with  spirit,  he  promised  the  Indians 
and  free  trappers  an  extra  price  for  every  muskrat  they  should 
tako.  All  now  set  to  work  for  the  next  day's  sport.  The  utmost 
animation  and  gayety  prevailed  throughout  the  camp.  Every 
thing  looked  auspicious  for  their  spring  campaign.  The  abun- 
dance of  muskrats  in  the  swamp,  was  but  an  earnest  of  the  nobler 
game  they  were  to  find  when  they  should  reach  the  Malade  River, 
and  have  a  capital  beaver  country  all  to  themselves,  where  they 
might  trap  at  their  leisure  without  molestation. 

In  the  midst  of  their  gayety,  a  hunter  came  galloping  into 
the  camp,  shouting,  or  rather  yelling,  '^  A  trail  I  a  trail ! — ^lodge 
poles  !  lodge  poles  I" 

These  were  words  full  of  meaning  to  a  trapper's  ear.  They 
intimated  that  there  was  some  band  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
probably  a  hunting  party,  as  they  had  lodge  poles  for  an  encamp- 
ment    The  hunter  came  up  and  told  his  story.     He  had  disoov 
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ered  t  frcsb  trail,  in  which  the  traces  made  by  tho  dragging  of 
lodge  poles  were  distinctly  visible.  The  buffalo,  too,  had  just 
been  driTen  out  of  the  neighborhood,  which  showed  that  the 
hunters  had  already  been  on  the  range. 

The  gayety  of  the  camp  was  at  an  end ;  all  preparations  for 
inuskrat  trapping  were  suspended,  and  all  hands  sallied  forth  to 
ejcamino  the  trail  Their  worst  fears  were  soon  confirmed.  In- 
fallible signs  showed  the  unknown  party  in  tho  advance  to  be 
white  men ;  doubtless,  some  rival  band  of  trappers !  Here  was 
competition  when  least  expected ;  and  that,  too,  by  a  party 
already  in  the  advance,  who  were  driving  the  game  before  them. 
Captain  Bonneville  had  now  a  taste  of  the  sudden  transitions  to 
which  a  trapper's  life  is  subject  The  buoyant  confidence  in  an 
aninterrupted  hunt  was  at  an  end ;  every  countenance  lowered 
with  gloom  and  disappointment 

Captain  Bonneville  immediately  dispatched  two  spies  to  over- 
take the  rival  party,  and  endeavor  to  learn  their  plans ;  in  the 
meantime,  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  swamp  and  its  miiskrat 
houses,  and  followed  on  at  "•  long  camps,"  which,  in  trapper's  lan- 
guage, is  equivalent  to  long  stages.    On  the  6th  of  April,  he  met 
his  spies  returning.     They  bad  kept  on  the  trail  like  hounds, 
until  they  overtook  the  party  at  the  south  end  of  Godiu's  defile. 
klere  they  found  them  comfortably  encamped,  twenty-two  p.nme 
trappers,  all  well  appointed,  with  excellent  horses  in  capital  con- 
dition, led  by  Milton  Sublette,  and  an  able  coadjutor,  named 
Jarvie,  and  in  full  march  for  the  Malade  hunting  ground. 

This  was  stunning  news.  The  Malade  River  was  the  onlj 
trapping  ground  within  reach ;  but  to  have  to  compete  there  with 
veteran  trappers,  perfectly  at  home  among  the  mountains,  and 
admirably  mounted,  while  they  were  so  poorly  provided  wit! 
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honos  aad   trapperSi   and  had  but  one  man  in  their  party 
acquainted  with  the  country — it  was  out  of  the  question ! 

The  only  hope  that  now  remained,  was  that  the  snow,  which 
still  lay  deep  among  the  mountains  of  Grodin  River,  and  blocked 
up  the  usual  pass  to  the  Malade  country,  might  detain  the  other 
party,  until  Captain  Bonneville's  horses  should  get  once  more 
into  good  condition  in  their  present  ample  pasturage. 

The  rival  parties  now  encamped  together,  not  out  of  compan 
ionship,  but  to  keep  an  eye  upon  each  other.  -  Day  afler  day 
passed  by,  without  any  possibility  of  getting  to  the  Malade 
country.  Sublette  and  Jarvie  endeavored  to  force  their  way 
across  the  mountain;  but  the  snows  lay  so  deep  as  to  oblige 
them  to  turn  back.  In  the  meantime,  the  captain's  horses  were 
daily  gaining  strength,  and  their  hoofs  improving,  which  had 
been  worn  and  battered  by  mountain  service.  The  captain,  also, 
was  increasing  his  stock  of  provisions,  so  that  the  delay  was  all 
in  his  favor. 

To  any  one  who  merely  contemplates  a  map  of  the  country, 
this  difficulty  of  getting  from  Godin  to  Malade  River  will  appear 
inexplicable,  as  the  intervening  mountains  terminate  in  the  great 
8nake  River  plain,  so  that,  apparently,  it  would  be  perfectly  easy 
to  proceed  round  their  bases. 

Here,  however,  occur  some  of  the  striking  phenomena  of  this 
wild  and  sublime  region.  The  great  lower  plain  which  extends 
to  the  feet  of  these  mountains  is  broken  up  near  their  bases  into 
crests  and  ridges,  resembling  the  surges  of  the  ocean  breaking  on 
a  rocky  shore. 

In  a  line  with  the  mountains,  the  plain  is  gashed  with  numer- 
ous and  dangerous  chasms,  from  four  to  ten  feet  wide,  and  of 
great  depth.     Captain  Bonneville  attempted  to  sound  some  of 
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iheso  openings,  but  without  any  satiflfactorj  result.  A  sUwe 
dropped  into  one  of  them  reverberated  against  the  sides  for  appa- 
rently a  very  great  depth,  and,  by  its  sound,  indicated  the  same 
kind  of  substance  with  the  surfaoe,  as  long  as  the  strokes  could 
be  heard.  The  horse,  instinctively  sagacious  in  avoiding  dangec 
shrinks  back  in  alarm  from  the  least  of  these  chasms ;  pricking 
vp  his  ears,  snorting  and  pawing,  until  permitted  to  turn  away. 

We  have  been  told  by  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  travel  fifty  and  sixty 
miles,  to  get  round  one  of  these  tremendous  ravines.  Considera- 
ble streams,  like  that  of  Gknlin's  River,  that  run  with  a  bold,  free 
current,  lose  themselves  in  this  plain ;  some  of  them  end  in 
swamps,  others  suddenly  disappear  ;  finding,  no  doubt,  subterrar 
noan  outlets. 

Opposite  to  these  chasms.  Snake  River  makes  two  desperate 
leaps  over  precipices,  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other ;  one 
wenty,  the  other  forty  feet  in  height. 

The  volcanic  plain  in  question  forms  an  area  of  about  sixty 
miles  in  diameter,  where  nothing  meets  the  eye  but  a  desolate 
tind  awful  waste ;  where  no  grass  grows  nor  water  runs,  and 
where  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  lava.  Ranges  of  mountains 
skirt  this  plain,  and,  in  Captain  Bonneville's  opinion,  were 
formerly  connected,  until  rent  asunder  by  some  convulsion  of 
nature.  Far  to  the  east,  the  Three  Tetons  lift  their  heads 
sublimely,  and  dominate  this  wide  sea  of  lava ;— one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  a  wilderness  where  every  thing  seems  on  a 
scale  of  stern  and  simple  grandeur. 

We  look  forward  with  impatience  for  some  able  geologist  to 
explore  this  sublime,  but  almost  unknown  region. 

It  was  not  until  the  25th  of  April,  that  the  two  parties  of 
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trappers  broke  up  their  eneampments,  and  undertook  to  otobs 
over  tlie  southwest  end  of  the  mountain  by  a  pass  explored  by 
their  scouts.  From  various  points  of  the  mountain,  they  com- 
manded boundless  prospects  of  the  lava  plain,  stretching  away  in 
oold  and  gloomy  barrenness  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  On 
the  evening  of  the  26th,  they  reached  the  plain  west  of  the 
mountain,  watered  by  the  Malade,  the  Bois^e,  and  other  streams, 
which  comprised  the  contemplated  trapping  ground. 

The  country  about  the  Bois^e  (or  Woody)  River,  is  extolled 
by  Captain  Bonneville  as  the  most  enchanting  he  had  seen  in 
the  Far  West :  presenting  the  mingled  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
mountain  and  plain ;  of  bright  running  streams  and  vast  gratay 
meadows  waving  to  the  breeze. 

We  shall  not  follow  the  captain  throughout  his  trapping  cam* 
paign,  which  lasted  until  the  beginning  of  June ;  nor  detail  all 
the  manosuvres  of  the  rival  trapping  parties,  and  their  various 
schemes  to  outwit  and  out-trap  each  other.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
after  having  visited  and  camped  about  various  streams  with 
various  success,  Captain  Bonneville  set  forward  early  in  June  for 
the  appointed  rendezvous  at  the  caches.  On  the  way,  he  treated 
his  party  to  a  grand  buffalo  hunt.  The  scouts  had  reported 
numerous  herds  in  a  plain  beyond  an  intervening  height.  There 
was  an  immediate  halt ;  the  fleetest  horses  were  forthwith  mounted 
and  the  party  advanced  to  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Hence  they 
beheld  the  great  plain  below  absolutely  swarming  with  buffalo. 
Captain  Bonneville  now  appointed  the  place  where  he  would  en- 
camp ;  and  towards  which  the  hunters  were  to  drive  the  game. 
He  omutioned  the  latter  to  advance  slowly,  reserving  the  strength 
and  speed  of  the  horses,  until  within  a  moderate  distance  of  the 
herds    Twenty-two  horsemen  descended  cautiously  into  the  plain. 
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0imiafrmMj  t#  ikme  ^netkm^  ^  It  wbs  a  beaatifal  sigbt,"  njf 
Ibe  fpUin,  "  lo  see  the  numers,  ms  tbej  are  called,  adTaneing  in 
eolamn.  at  a  alow  trot,  aniil  within  two  hundred  and  fiftj  yards 
of  the  oatikirta  of  the  herd,  then  daahing  on  at  fnll  speed,  until 
lost  in  the  immense  multitude  of  buffaloes  scouring  the  plain  in 
crery  direction."  All  was  now  tumult  and  wild  confusion.  In 
ths  meantime,  Captain  Bonneville  and  the  residue  of  the  party 
mored  on  to  the  appointed  camping  ground ;  thither  the  most  ex- 
pert runners  succeeded  in  driring  numbers  of  buffido,  which  were 
killed  hard  by  the  camp,  and  the  flesh  transported  thither  without 
difficulty.  In  a  little  while  the  whole  camp  looked  like  one  great 
slaughter  bouse ;  the  carcasses  were  skilfully  cut  up,  great  fires 
were  made,  scaffolds  erected  for  drying  and  jerking  beef,  and  an 
ample  provision  was  made  for  future  subsistence.  On  the  15Ui 
of  June,  the  precise  day  appointed  for  the  rendexvous,  Captain 
Bonneville  and  bis  party  arrived  safely  at  the  caches. 

Here  he  was  joined  by  the  other  detachments  of  his  main 
party,  all  in  good  health  and  spirits.  The  cadies  were  again 
opened,  supplies  of  various  kinds  taken  out,  and  a  liberal  allow* 
anoe  of  aqina  vita  distributed  throughout  the  camp,  to  celebrate 
with  proper  convitiality  this  meny  meeting. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

Meeting  with  Hodgkies  — Miafortimes  of  the  Nes  Perc^. — Schemes  of  Kosaio, 
the  Pinegado — his  foray  into  the  Horse  Prairie. — Invasion  of  Blackleet.— 
Blue  John,  and  his  forlorn  hope^ — their  generous  enterprise — their  fiite.^* 
Consternation  and  despair  of  the  Tillage. — Solemn  obsequies.— Attempt  at 
Indian  trade. — Hudson's  Bay  Companjr's  monopoly. — Arrangements  for 
autumn. — Breaking  up  of  an  encampment. 

Havino  now  a  pretty  strong  party,  well  armed  and  equipped, 
Captain  Bonneville  no  longer  felt  the  neoessity  of  fortifying  him- 
aelf  in  the  secret  places  and  fastnesses  of  the  mountains ;  but 
sallied  forth  boldly  into  the  Snake  River  plain,  in  search  of  his 
clerk,  Hodgkiss,  who  had  remained  with  the  Nez  Perc^.  He 
found  him  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  learnt  from  him  another 
chapter  of  misfortunes  which  had  recently  befallen  that  ill-fiftted 
race. 

After  the  departure  of  Captain  Bonneville,  in  March,  Kosato, 
the  renegade  Blackfoot,  had  recovered  from  the  wound  received 
in  battle ;  and  with  his  strength  revived  all  his  deadly  hostility 
to  his  native  tribe.  He  now  resumed  his  efforts  to  stir  up  the 
Noi  Pero^  to  reprisals  upon  their  old  enemies ;  reminding  them 
incessantly  of  all  the  outrages  and  robberies  they  had  recently 
experienced,  and  assuring  them  that  such  would  continue  to  be 
their  lot,  until  they  proved  themselves  men  by  some  signal  retalia- 
tion. 
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The  impassioned  eloquence  of  the  desperado,  at  length 
produced  an  effect;  and  a  band  of  braves  enlisted  under  his 
guidance,  to  penetrate  into  the  BUckfoot  country,  harass  thdr 
Tillages,  carry  off  their  horses,  and  commit  all  kinds  of  depre- 
dations. 

Kosato  pushed  forward  on  his  foray,  as  far  as  the  Hone 
Prairie ;  where  he  came  upon  a  strong  party  of  Blackfeet  With- 
out waiting  to  estimate  their  force,  he  attacked  them  with  charao- 
teristic  fury,  and  was  bravely  seconded  by  his  followers.  The 
contest,  for  a  time,  was  hot  and  bloody :  at  length,  as  is  custo- 
mary with  these  two  tribes,  they  paused,  and  held  a  long  parley, 
or  rather  a  war  of  words. 

'^  What  need,"  said  the  Blackfoot  chief,  tauntingly,  ^  have  the 
Nez  Perccs  to  leave  their  homes,  and  sally  forth  on  war  parties, 
when  they  have  danger  enough  at  their  own  doors  ?  If  you  want 
fighting,  return  to  your  villager  ;  you  will  have  plenty  of  it  there. 
The  Blackfeet  warriors  have  hitherto  made  war  upon  you  as  chil- 
dren. They  are  now  coming  as  men.  A  great  force  is  at  hand  * 
they  are  on  their  way  to  your  towns,  and  are  determined  to  rob 
out  the  very  name  of  the  Nez  Percys  from  the  mountains.  Re- 
turn, I  say,  to  your  towns,  and  fight  there,  if  you  wish  to  live  anj 
longer  as  a  people." 

Kosato  took  him  at  his  word ;  for  he  knew  the  character  of 
his  native  tribe.  Hastening  back  with  his  band  to  the  Net 
Percys  village,  he  told  all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard  ;  and  urged 
the  most  prompt  and  strenuous  measures  for  defence.  The  Ned 
Perc6s,  however,  heard  him  with  their  accustomed  phlegm :  the 
threat  of  the  Blackfeet  had  been  often  made,  and  as  often  hid 
proved  a  mere  bravado ;  such  they  pronounced  it  to  be  at  present 
und.  of  course,  took  no  precautions. 
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Tbey  were  soon  convinced  that  it  was  uo  empty  menace.  In 
a  few  days,  a  band  of  three  hundred  Blackfeet  warriors  appeared 
apon  the  hilL^  All  now  was  consternation  in  the  village.  The 
force  of  the  Nez  Percys  was  too  small  to  cope  with  the  enemy  in 
open  fight ;  many  of  the  young  men  having  gone  to  their  rela 
tivos  on  the  Columbia  to  procure  horses.  The  sagos  met  in  hur- 
ried council.  What  was  to  be  done  to  ward  off  a  blow  which 
threatened  annihilation  7  In  this  moment  of  imminent  peril,  a 
Pierced-nose  chief,  named  Blue  John  by  the  whites,  offered  to 
approach  secretly  with  a  small,  but  chosen  band,  through  a  defile 
which  led  to  the  encampment  of  the  enemy,  and,  by  a  sudden 
onset,  to  drive  off  the  horses.  Should  this  blow  be  successful, 
the  spirit  and  strength  of  the  invaders  would  be  broken,  and  the 
N^es  Percys,  having  horses,  would  be  more  than  a  match  for  them. 
Should  it  fail,  the  village  would  not  be  worse  off  than  at  present^ 
when  destruction  appeared  inevitable. 

Twenty-nine  of  the  choicest  warriors  instantly  volunteered  Ut 
follow  Blue  John  in  this  haiardous  enterprise.  They  prepared 
for  it  with  the  solemnity  and  devotion  peculiar  to  the  tribe.  Blue 
John  consulted  his  medicine,  or  talismanio  charm,  such  as  every 
chief  keeps  in  his  lodge  as  a  supernatural  protection.  The  ora- 
cle assured  him  that  his  enterprise  would  be  completely  success- 
ful, provided  no  rain  should  fall  before  he  had  passed  through 
the  defile ;  but  should  it  rain,  his  band  would  be  utterly  cut  off. 

The  day  was  clear  and  bright ;  and  Blue  John  anticipated 
chat  the  skies  would  be  propitious.  He  departed  in  high  spirits 
with  his  forlorn  hope ;  and  never  did  band  of  bravea  make  a 
more  gallant  display — ^horsemen  and  horses  being  decorated  and 
equipped  in  the  fiercest  and  most  glaring  style — glittering  with 
arms  and  ornaments,  and  fluttering  with  feathers. 
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The  weather  oontinuod  serene,  until  they  reached  the  defile 
but  just  as  they  were  entering  it,  a  black  cloud  rose  over  the 
irountain  crest,  and  there  was  a  sudden  shower.  The  warrion 
tamed  to  their  leader  as  if  to  read  his  opinion  of  this  unlucky 
omen  ;  but  the  countenance  of  Blue  John  remained  unchanged, 
and  thoy  continued  to  press  forward.  It  was  their  hope  to  make 
their  way,  undiscovered,  to  the  very  vicinity  of  the  Blackfoo 
oamp ;  but  they  had  not  proceeded  far  in  the  defile,  when  they 
met  a  scouting  party  of  the  enemy.  Thoy  attacked  and  drove 
them  among  the  hills,  and  were  pursuing  them  with  great  eago^ 
uess,  when  they  heard  shouts  and  yells  behind  them,  and  beheld 
the  main  body  of  the  Blackfeet  advancing. 

The  second  chief  wavered  a  little  at  the  sight,  and  proposed 
us  instant  ret.^a^  ^^  We  came  to  fight !"  replied  Blue  John, 
sternly.  Then  giving  his  war-whoop,  he  sprang  forward  to  the 
conflict.  His  braves  il^llowed  him.  They  made  a  headlong  charge 
upon  the  enemy  ;  not  with  the  hope  of  victory,  but  the  determir 
nation  to  sell  their  lives  det&rly.  A  frightful  carnage  rather  than 
a  regular  battle,  succeeded.  The  forlorn  band  laid  heaps  of  their 
enemies  dead  at  their  feet,  but  were  overwhelmed  with  numben, 
and  pressed  into  a  gorge  of  the  mountain,  where  they  continued 
to  fight  until  they  were  cut  to  pieces.  One,  only,  of  the  thirtj 
survived.  He  sprang  on  the  horse  of  a  Blackfoot  warrior  whom 
he  had  slain,  and  escaping  at  full  speed,  brought  home  the  bale- 
ful tidings  to  his  village. 

Who  can  paint  the  horror  and  desolation  of  the  inhabitants? 
The  flower  of  their  warriors  laid  low,  and  a  ferocious  enemy  it 
their  doors.  The  air  was  rent  by  the  shrieks  and  lamcntatioDf 
of  the  women,  who,  casting  off*  their  ornaments,  and  tearing  theii 
huir,  wandered  about,  frantically  bewailing  the  dead,  and  predict 
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kng  dostruotion  to  the  living.  The  remaining  warriors  armed 
themselves  for  obstinate  defence ;  but  showed  by  their  gloomy 
looks  and  sullen  silence,  that  they  considered  defence  hopeless. 
To  their  surprise,  the  Blackfeet  refrained  from  pursuing  their 
advantage ;  perhaps  satisfied  with  the  blood  already  shed,  or  difs- 
heartened  by  the  loss  they  had  themselves  sustained.  At  any 
rate,  they  disappeared  from  the  hills,  and  it  was  soon  ascertained 
that  they  had  returned  to  the  Horse  Prairie. 

The  unfortunate  Nez  Perc^  now  began  once  more  to  breathe. 
A  few  of  their  warriors,  taking  pack-horses,  repaired  to  the  defile 
to  bring  away  the  bodies  of  their  slaughtered  brethren.  They 
found  them  mere  headless  trunks  ;  and  the  wounds  with  which 
they  were  covered,  showed  how  bravely  they  had  fought.  Their 
hearts,  too,  had  been  torn  out  and  carried  off ;  a  proof  of  their 
signal  valor ;  for  in  devouring  the  heart  of  a  foe  renowned  for 
bravery,  or  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  battle,  the  Indian 
victor  thinks  he  appropriates  to  himself  the  courage  of  the  de 
ceased. 

Ghtthering  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  strapping 
them  across  their  pack-horses,  the  warriors  returned,  in  dismal 
procession,  to  the  village.  The  tribe  came  forth  to  meet  them ; 
the  women  with  piercing  cries  and  wailings  ;  the  men  with  down- 
east  countenances,  in  which  gloom  and  sorrow  seemed  fixed  as  if 
in  marble  The  mutilated  and  almost  undistinguishable  bodies 
were  placed  in  rows  upon  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of  the  assem- 
blage ;  and  the  scene  of  heart-rending  anguish  and  lamentation 
that  ensued,  would  have  confounded  those  who  insist  on  Indian 
Stoicism. 

Such  was  the  disastrous  event  that  had  overwhelmed  the  Nei 
Verc^e  tribe,  daring  the  Ahieuco  of  Captain  Bonneville ;  and  he 
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VMiafonwd  lini  Komta.  the  reacgade.  iriia  bemg 
the  TiUage,  had  heeD  preroiied  froB  goii^  oo  the  forkn  hopi^ 
wie  igsin  ftriTing  to  rtwie  the  Tindiedre  feelings  of  hie  mdopteJ 
brethreiu  and  to  proBpi  thea  to  revenge  the  alaaghto-  of  their 
deroted  braTee. 

Daring  his  sojoom  on  the  Snake  Rirer  plain.  Ci^itain  Bonn^ 
ville  lude  one  of  his  frst  eaaajs  at  the  strategy  of  the  fnr  tradu 
There  was  at  this  tin^  an  assemblage  of  Net  PereTs,  Flathead^ 
and  CoUoDois  Indians,  encamped  together  npon  the  plain ;  weU 
pfforided  with  beaTer,  which  thej  had  eolleeted  duing  the  qraf. 
These  thej  were  waiting  to  traffic  with  a  resident  trader  of  tha 
Hadson's  Baj  Company,  who  was  stationed  among  them,  ui 
with  whom  thej  were  accustomed  to  deal  As  it  happened,  tbe 
trader  was  almost  entirely  destitute  of  Indian  goods ;  his  spring 
sapply  not  having  jet  reached  him.  Captain  Bonneville  ha^ 
secret  intelligeooe  that  the  supplies  were  on  their  way,  and  wooU 
soon  arrive ;  he  hoped,  however,  by  a  prompt  move,  to  anticipsi0 
their  arrival,  and  secure  the  market  to  himself  Throwing  hia* 
self^  therefore,  among  the  Indians,  he  opened  his  packs  of  mu- 
chandise,  and  displayed  the  most  tempting  wares  ;  bright  clothii 
and  scarlet  blankets,  and  glittering  ornaments,  and  every  tbiig 
gay  and  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  warrior  or  squaw ;  all,  howevei^ 
was  in  vain.  The  Hudson's  Bay  trader  was  a  perfect  master  d 
bis  business,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Indians  he  had  ti 
deal  with,  and  held  such  control  over  them,  that  none  dared  to 
act  openly  in  opposition  to  his  wishes :  nay  more — he  came  ni^ 
turning  the  tables  upon  the  captain,  and  shaking  the  allegianoefll 
home  of  his  free  trappers,  by  distributing  liquors  among  thMk 
The  latter,  therefore,  was  glad  to  give  up  a  competition,  whoi 
the  war  was  likely  to  be  carried  into  his  own  camp. 
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In  heij  the  traders  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ha?e 
advantages  over  all  competitors  in  the  trade  beyond  the  Rooky 
Mountains.  That  huge  monopoly  centres  within  itot/lf  not  merely 
its  own  hereditary  and  long-«stablished  power  and  influence ;  but 
also  those  of  its  ancient  rival,  but  now  integral  part,  the  famous 
Northwest  Company.  It  has  thus  its  races  of  traders,  trappers, 
hunters,  and  voyageurs,  born  and  brought  up  in  its  service,  and 
inheriting  from  preceding  generations  a  knowledge  and  aptitude 
in  every  thing  connected  with  Indian  life,  and  Indian  traffic.  In 
the  process  of  years,  this  company  has  been  enabled  to  spread  its 
ramifications  in  every  direction ;  its  system  of  intercourse  is 
founded  upon  a  long  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  necessities  of  the  various  tribes ;  and  of  all  the  fastnesses, 
defiles,  and  favorable  hunting  grounds  of  the  country.  Theii 
capital,  also,  and  the  manner  in  which  their  supplies  are  distri 
bated  at  various  posts,  or  forwarded  by  regular  caravans,  keep 
their  traders  well  supplied,  and  enable  them  to  furnish  their 
goods  to  the  Indians  at  a  cheap  rate.  Their  men,  too,  being 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  Canadas,  where  they  enjoy  great  influence 
and  control,  are  engaged  at  the  most  trifling  wages,  and  supported 
at  little  cost ;  the  provisions  which  they  take  with  them  being 
little  more  than  Indian  corn  and  grease.  They  are  brought, 
also,  into  the  most  perfect  discipline  and  subordination,  espe- 
cially when  their  leaders  have  once  got  them  to  their  scene  of 
action  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness. 

These  circumstances  combine  to  give  the  leaders  of  the  Hud- 
!K>d's  Bay  Company  a  decided  advantage  over  all  the  American 
oompanies  that  come  within  their  range ;  so  that  any  close  com- 
petition with  them  is  almost  hopeless. 

Shortly  after  Captain  Bonneville's  ineffectual  attempt  to  par- 
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iiei|Mtte  in  the  trade  of  the  aBBoeiated  camp,  the  snppliea  af  the 
HadBon's  Bay  Company  arrived;  and  the  resident  trader  was 
enabled  to  monopolise  the  market 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  Jaly ;  in  the  latter  part  of  which 
month,  Captain  Bonneville  had  appointed  a  rendesvooa  at  Horse 
Creek,  in  Green  River  valley,  with  some  of  the  parties  which  he 
had  detached  in  the  preceding  year.  He  now  turned  his  thoughts 
in  that  direction,  and  prepared  for  the  joamey. 

The  Cottonois  were  anxious  for  him  to  proceed  at  once  to 
their  country;  which,  they  assured  him,  abounded  in  beaver. 
The  lands  of  this  tribe  lie  immediately  north  of  those  of  the 
Flathcads,  and  are  open  to  the  inroads  of  the  Blackfcet.  It  is 
true,  the  latter  professed  to  be  their  allies ;  but  they  had  been 
guilty  of  so  many  acts  of  perfidy,  that  the  Cottonois  had,  latterly, 
renounced  their  hollow  friendship,  and  attached  themselves  to 
the  Flatheads  and  Nez  Pero^.  These  they  had  accompanied  in 
their  migrations,  rather  than  remain  alone  at  home,  exposed  to 
the  outrages  of  the  Blackfoet.  They  wore  now  apprehensive  that 
these  marauders  would  range  their  country  during  their  absence, 
and  destroy  the  beaver :  this  was  their  reason  for  urging  Captain 
Bonneville  to  make  it  his  autumnal  hunting  ground.  The  latter, 
however,  was  not  to  be  tempted :  his  engagements  required  hii 
presence  at  the  rendezvous  in  Green  River  valley ;  and  he  had 
already  formed  his  ulterior  plans. 

An  unexpected  difficulty  now  arose.  The  free  trappers  sud- 
denly made  a  stand,  and  declined  to  accompany  him.  It  was  a 
long  and  weary  journey ;  the  route  lay  through  Pieire's  Hole, 
and  other  mountain  passes  infested  by  the  Blackfeet,  and  re- 
cently the  scenes  of  sanguinary  conflicts.  They  were  not  disposed 
to  undertake  such  unnecessary  toils  and  dangers,  when  they  had 
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good  OLd  secure  trapping  groandB  nearer  at  hand,  on  the  head 
waters  of  Salmon  Kiver. 

As  these  were  free  and  independent  fellcws,  whose  will  and 
whim  were  apt  to  be  law — ^who  had  the  whole  wilderness  before 
them,  '^  where  to  choose,"  and  the  trader  of  a  rival  company  at 
band,  ready  to  pay  for  their  services — it  was  necessary  to  bend 
to  their  wishes.  Captain  Bonneville  fitted  them  oat,  therefore, 
for  the  hunting  ground  in  question ;  appointing  Mr.  Hodgkiss  to 
act  as  their  partisan,  or  leader,  and  fixing  a  rendezvous  where  he 
should  meet  them  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter.  The 
brigade  consisted  of  twenty-one  free  trappers,  and  four  or  five 
hired  men  as  camp-keepers.  This  was  not  the  exact  arrangement 
of  a  trapping  party ;  which,  when  accurately  organized,  is  com- 
posed of  two- thirds  trappers,  whose  duty  leads  them  continually 
abroad  in  pursuit  of  game ;  and  one-third  camp-keepers,  who 
cook,  pack,  and  unpack ;  set  up  the  tents,  take  care  of  the  horses, 
and  do  all  other  duties  usually  assigned  by  the  Indians  to  their 
women.  This  part  of  the  service  is  apt  to  be  fulfilled  by  French 
Creoles  from  Canada  and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 

In  the  meantime,  the  associated  Indians,  having  completed 
their  trade  and  received  their  supplies,  were  all  ready  to  disperse 
in  various  directions.  As  there  was  a  formidable  band  of  Black- 
feet  just  over  a  mountain  to  the  northeast,  by  which  Hodgkiss 
and  his  free  trappers  would  have  to  pass ;  and  as  it  was  known 
that  those  sharp-sighted  marauders  had  their  scouts  out,  watching 
every  movement  of  the  encampments,  so  as  to  cut  off  stragglers 
or  weak  detachments,  Captain  Bonneville  prevailed  upon  the 
Nez  Percys  to  accompany  Hodgkiss  and  his  party,  until  they 
should  be  beyond  the  range  of  the  enemy. 

The  GottonoiSi  and  the  Pends  Oreilles,  determined  to  move 
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together  at  the  same  time,  and  to  pass  close  under  the  moantaii 
infested  by  the  Blackfcet;  while  Captain  Bonneville,  with  his 
party,  was  to  strike  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  southeast, 
bending  his  course  for  Pierre's  Hole,  on  his  way  to  Green  River. 
Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  July,  all  the  camps  were  raised  at 
the  same  moment ;  each  party  taking  its  separate  route.  The 
ioene  was  wild  and  picturesque :  the  long  line  of  traders,  trap- 
pers, and  Indians,  with  their  rugged  and  &ntastio  dresses  and 
accoutrements ;  their  varied  weapons,  their  innumerable  horses^ 
0ome  under  the  saddle,  some  burdened  with  packages,  others  fol- 
lowing in  droves ;  all  stretching  in  lengthening  cavalcades  across 
the  vast  landscape,  and  making  for  different  points  of  the  plains 
and  mountains. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Pircsntions  in  dangerous  defiles. — Trappers^  mode  of  defence  on  a  prairie.— 
A  mysterious  Yisitor.-^ArriTal  in  Green  River  valley .-^AdTentores  of  the 
detachments. — The  forlorn  partisan — his  tale  of  disasters. 

As  the  routo  of  Captain  Bonneyille  lay  through  what  was  oonsid- 
ered  the  niost  perilous  part  of  this  region  of  dangers,  he  took  all 
his  measures  with  military  skill,  and  obseryed  the  strictest  cir- 
cumspection. When  on  the  march,  a  small  scouting  party  was 
thrown  in  the  advance,  to  reconnoitre  the  country  through  which 
they  were  to  pass.  The  encampments  were  selected  with  great 
care,  and  a  watch  was  kept  up  night  and  day.  The  horses  were 
brought  in  and  picketed  at  night,  and  at  daybreak  a  party  was 
sent  out  to  scour  the  neighborhood  for  half  a  mile  round,  beating 
up  every  grove  and  thicket  that  could  give  shelter  to  a  lurking 
foe.  When  all  was  reported  safe,  the  horses  were  cast  loose  and 
turned  out  to  grase.  Were  such  precautions  generally  observed 
by  traders  and  huntors,  we  should  not  so  often  hear  of  partiuu 
being  surprised  by  the  Indians. 

Having  stated  the  military  arrangements  of  the  captain,  wo 
Biay  here  mention  a  mode  of  defence  on  the  open  prairie,  which 
we  have  heard  from  a  veteran  in  the  Indian  trade.  When  a 
party  of  trappers  is  on  a  journey  with  a  convoy  of  goods  or 
peltrieSs  every  man  has  three  pack-horses  under  his  care ;  each 
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horso  Jiden  with  thrco  packs.  Every  man  is  provided  with  a 
picket  with  an  iron  head,  a  mallet,  and  hobbles,  or  leathern  fet- 
ters for  the  horses.  The  trappers  proceed  across  the  prairie  in  a 
long  line ;  or  sometimes  three  parallel  lines,  sufficiently  distant 
from  each  other  to  prevent  the  packs  from  interfering.  At  ao 
alarm,  when  there  is  no  covert  at  hand,  the  line  wheels  so  as  to 
bring  the  front  to  the  rear  and  form  a  circle.  All  then  dismount, 
drive  their  pickets  into  the  ground  in  the  oentre,  fasien  vne 
horses  to  them,  and  hobble  their  fore  logs,  so  that,  in  case  ot 
alarm,  they  cannot  break  away.  They  then  unload  them,  and 
dispose  of  their  packs  as  breastworks  on  the  periphery  of  the  cir* 
de ;  each  man  having  nine  packs  behind  which  to  shelter  himself 
In  this  promptly-formed  fortress,  they  await  the  assault  of  the 
enemy,  and  are  enabled  to  set  large  bands  of  Indians  at  defiance. 

The  first  night  of  his  march.  Captain  Bonneville  encamped 
upon  Henry's  Fork ;  an  upper  branch  of  Snake  River,  called 
after  the  first  American  trader  that  erected  a  fort  beyond  the 
mountains.  About  an  hour  after  all  hands  had  oome  to  a  halt 
the  clatter  of  hooh  was  heard,  and  a  solitary  female,  of  the  Nef 
Perec  tribe,  came  galloping  up.  She  was  mounted  on  a  mustang, 
or  half-wild  horse,  which  she  managed  by  a  long  rope  hitched 
round  the  under  jaw  by  way  of  bridle.  Dismounting,  she  walked 
silently  into  the  midst  of  the  camp,  and  there  leated  herself  on 
the  ground,  still  holding  her  horse  by  the  long  halter. 

The  sudden  and  lonely  apparition  of  this  woman,  and  ber 
calm,  yet  resolute  demeanor,  awakened  universal  curiosity.  The 
hunters  and  trappers  gathered  round,  and  gazed  on  her  as  tomr 
thing  mysterious.  She  remained  silent,  but  maintained  her  air 
of  calmness  and  self-possession.  Captain  Bonneville  approaoiial 
and  interrogated  her  as  to  the  object  of  her  mysterious  visit    Bm 
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answer  wus  brief  bat  earnest — ^''  I  love  the  whites — I  will  go  with 
them.*'  She  was  forthwith  invited  to  a  lodge,  of  whieh  she 
readily  took  possession,  and  from  that  time  forward  was  considered 
one  of  the  camp. 

In  oonseqnenoe,  very  probably,  of  the  military  precautions  of 
Captain  Bonneville,  he  conducted  his  party  in  safety  through  this 
hazardous  region.  No  accident  of  a  disastrous  kind  occurred, 
excepting  the  loss  of  a  horse,  which,  in  passing  along  the  giddy 
edge  of  the  precipice,  called  the  Cornice,  a  dangerous  pass  be- 
tween Jackson's  and  Pierre's  Hole,  fell  over  the  brink  and  was 
dashed  to  pieces. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  (1833,)  Captain  Bonneville  arrived  at 
Oreen  River.  As  he  entered  the  valley,  he  beheld  it  strewed  in 
every  direction  with  the  carcasses  of  buffaloes.  It  was  evident 
that  Indians  had  recently  been  there,  and  in  great  numbers. 
Alarmed  at  this  sight,  he  came  to  a  halt,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
dark,  sent  out  spies  to  his  place  of  rendezvous  on  Horse  Creek, 
where  he  had  expected  to  meet  with  his  detached  parties  of  trap- 
pers on  the  following  day.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  spies  made 
their  appearance  in  the  camp,  and  with  them  came  three  trappers 
of  one  of  his  bands,  firom  the  rendezvous,  who  told  him  his  peo- 
ple were  all  there  expecting  him.  As  to  the  slaughter  among  the 
buffidoes,  it  had  been  made  by  a  friendly  band  of  Shoshoniea, 
who  had  fiiUen  in  with  one  of  his  trapping  parties,  and  accom- 
panied them  to  the  rendezvous.  Having  imparted  this  intelli- 
gence, the  three  worthies  from  the  rendezvous  broached  a  small 
keg  of  ^  alcohol,"  which  they  had  brought  with  them,  to  enliven 
this  merry  meeting.  The  liquor  went  briskly  round ;  all  absent 
friends  were  toasted,  and  the  party  moved  forward  to  the  render 
Toos  in  high  spirits. 
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The  meotiDg  of  aasooiaied  bands,  who  have  been  aoparaiod 
from  each  other  on  these  haiardooa  enterprises,  is  always  inter 
esiing ;  each  having  its  tale  of  perils  and  adventures  to  relate. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  various  detachments  of  Captain  Aon- 
neviUe*s  company,  thus  bronght  together  on  Horse  Creek.  Hero 
was  the  detachment  of  fifty  men  which  he  had  sent  from  Salmcn 
Biver,  in  the  preceding  month  of  November,  to  winter  on  Snake 
Biver.  They  had  met  with  many  crosses  and  losses  in  the  coorsa 
of  their  spring  hunt,  not  so  much  from  Indians  as  from  white 
men.  They  had  come  in  c<Nnpetition  with  rival  trapping  parties, 
particularly  one  belonging  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company ; 
and  they  had  long  stories  to  relate  of  their  manceuvrea  to  fore- 
stall  or  distress  each  other.  In  fact,  in  these  virulent  and  sordid 
competitions,  the  trappers  of  each  party  were  more  intent  upon 
injuring  their  rivals,  -than  benefiting  themselves ;  breaking  each 
other's  traps,  trampling  and  tearing  to  pieces  the  beaver  lodges, 
and  doing  every  thing  in  their  power  to  mar  the  success  of  the 
hunt     We  forbear  to  detail  these  pitiful  contentions. 

The  most  lamentable  tale  of  disasters,  however,  that  Captain 
Bonneville  had  to  hear,  was  from  a  partisan,  whom  he  had  de* 
taohed  in  the  preceding  year,  with  twenty  men,  to  hunt  througb 
the  outskirts  of  the  Crow  country,  and  on  the  tributary  streantf 
of  the  Yellowstone ;  whence  he  was  to  proceed  and  join  him  is 
his  winter  quarters  on  Salmon  Biver.     This  partisan  appeared 
at  the  rendesvous  without  his  party,  and  a  sorrowful  tale  of  dii* 
osters  had  he  to  relate.     In  hunting  the  Crow  country,  he  fell  io 
with  a  village  of  that  tribe ;  notorioua  rogues,  jockeys,  and  hone 
stoalers,  and  errant  scamperers  of  the  mountains.     These  deoojed 
most  of  his  men  to  desert,  and  earry  off  horses,  traps,  and  woocn- 
tremexits.     When  he  attempted  to  retake  the  deserters,  the  Cro^ 
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Mrarrioni  raffled  ap  to  him  and  declared  the  deserters  were  their 
good  friends,  had  determined  to  remain  among  them,  and  should 
not  be  molested.  The  poor  partisan,  therefore,  was  fain  to  leave 
his  vagabonds  among  these  birds  of  their  Own  feather,  and,  bein^ 
too  weak  in  numbers  to  attempt  the  dangerous  pass  across  the 
mountains  to  meet  Oaptain  Bonneville  on  Salmon  River,  he 
made,  with  the  few  that  remained  &ithfnl  to  him,  for  the  neigh* 
borhood  of  Tnllock's  Fort,  on  the  Yellowstone,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  which  he  went  into  winter  quarters. 

He  soon  found  out  that  the  neighborhood  of  the  fort  was 
nearly  as  bad  as  the  neighborhood  of  the  Grows.  His  men  were 
eontinually  stealing  away  thither,  with  whatever  beaver  skins 
they  could  secrete  or  lay  their  hands  on.  These  they  would  ex- 
change with  the  hangers-on  of  the  fort  for  whisky,  and  then  revel 
in  drunkenness  and  debauchery. 

The  unlucky  partisan  made  another  move.  Associating  with 
his  party  a  few  free  trappers,  whom  he  met  with  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, he  started  off  early  in  the  spring  to  trap  on  the  head 
waters  of  Powder  River.  In  the  course  of  the  journey,  his 
horses  were  so  much  jaded  in  traversing  a  steep  mountain,  that 
he  was  induced  to  turn  them  loose  to  graze  during  the  night. 
The  place  w\s  lonely ;  the  path  was  rugged  ;  there  was  not  the 
sign  of  an  Indian  in  the  neighborhood  ;  not  a  blade  of  grass  that 
had  been  turned  by  a  footstep.  But  who  can  calculate  on  secu- 
rity in  the  midst  of  the  Indian  country,  where  the  foe  lurks  in 
silence  and  secrecy,  and  seems  to  come  and  go  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind?  The  horses  had  scarce  been  turned  loose,  when  u 
couple  of  Arickara  (or  Rickaree)  warriors  entered  the  camp. 
They  affected  a  frank  and  friendly  demeanor ;  but  their  appear 

tnce  and  movements  awakened  the  suspicions  of  some  of  the 
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feteran  trappers,  well  veraed  in  Indian  wiles.  Coiivibeed  thai 
thej  were  spies  sent  on  some  sinister  errand,  they  took  them 
in  custody,  and  set  to  work  to  drive  in  the  horses.  It  was  too 
lato — the  horses  were  already  gone.  In  &ot,  a  war  party  of 
Ariokaras  had  been  hovering  on  their  trail  for  several  days,  watch- 
ing with  the  patience  and  perseverance  of  Indians,  for  som'> 
moment  of  negligence  and  fancied  security,  to  make  a  snooessful 
swoop.  The  two  spies  had  evidently  been  sent  into  the  camp  to 
create  a  diversion,  while  their  confederates  carried  off  the  spoil 

The  unlucky  partisan,  thus  robbed  of  his  horses,  turned 
furiously  on  his  prisoners,  ordered  them  to  bo  bound  hand  and 
foot,  and  swore  to  put  them  to  death  unless  his  property  were 
restored.     The  robbers,  who  soon  found  that  their  spies  were  in 
captivity,  now  made  their  appearance  on  horseback,  and  held  a 
parley.     The  sight  of  them,  mounted  on  the  very  horses  they 
had  stolen,  set  the  blood  of  the  mountaineers  in  a  ferment ;  but 
it  was  useless  to  attack  them,  as  they  would  have  but  to  turn 
their  steeds  and  scamper  out  of  the  reach  of  pedestrians.    A 
negotiation  was  now  attempted.    The  Arickaras  offered  what  they 
considered  fair  terms ;  to  barter  one  horse,  or  even  two  horses, 
for  a  prisoner.     The  mountaineers  spurned  at  their  offer,  and 
declared  that,  unless  all  the  horses  were  relinquished,  the  pri- 
soners should  be  burnt  to  death.     To  give  force  to  their  threat, 
a  pyre  of  logs  and  fagots  was  heaped  up  and  kindled  into  a 
blase. 

The  parley  continued  ;  the  Arickaras  released  one  horse  and 
then  another,  in  earnest  of  their  proposition  ;  finding,  however, 
that  nothing  short  of  the  relinquishment  of  all  their  spoils  would 
purchase  the  lives  of  the  captives,  they  abandoned  them  to  their 
bte,  moving  off  with  many  parting  words  and  lamentable  howl' 
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logs.  The  prisoners  seeing  them  depart,  and  knowing  the  horri- 
ble fate  that  awaited  them,  made  a  desperate  effort  to  escape. 
Thej  partially  succeeded,  but  were  severely  wounded  and  retaken ; 
then  dragged  to  the  biasing  pyre,  and  burnt  to  death  in  the  sight 
of  their  retreating  comrades. 

Such  are  the  savage  cruelties  that  white  men  learn  to  prao* 
tisCi  who  mingle  in  savage  life  ;  and  such  are  the  acts  that  lead 
to  terrible  recrimination  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  Should  we 
hear  of  any  atrocities  committed  by  the  Arickaras  upon  captive 
white  men,  let  this  signal  and  recent  provocation  be  borne  in 
mind.  Individual  cases  of  the  kind  dwell  in  the  recollections  of 
whole  tribes ;  and  it  is  a  point  of  honor  and  conscience  to  re- 
venge them. 

The  loss  of  his  horses  completed  the  ruin  of  the  unlucky 
partisan.  It  was  out  of  his  power  to  prosecute  his  hunting,  or 
to  maintain  his  party ;  the  only  thought  now  was  how  to  get 
back  to  civilized  life.  At  the  first  water-course,  his  men  built 
canoes,  and  committed  themselves  to  the  stream.  Some  engaged 
themselves  at  various  trading  establishments  at  which  they 
touched,  others  got  back  to  the  settlements.  As  to  the  partisan; 
he  found  an  opportunity  to  make  his  way  to  the  rendezvous  at 
Oreen  Biver  valley ;  which  lie  reached  in  time  to  render  to  Cap 
tain  Bonnevill  this  forlorn  aocount  of  his  misadventores 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Qadiering  in  Green  Rirer  Tallejr.— Viatingi  and  feulinfB  of  leaders. — Ram^ 
waaniling  among  the  trappers. — Wild  blades  of  the  mountains. — ^In^sa 
belks. — Potency  of  bright  beads  and  red  blankets. — ArriTsl  of  sspplies.- . 
Revelry  and  eztrsYagiuice. — Mad  wolves^— The  lost 


The  Green  River  yalley  was  at  this  time  the  scene  of  one  of  those 
general  gatherings  of  traders,  trappers,  and  Indians,  that  we 
have  already  mentioned.  The  three  rival  companies,  which,  for 
a  year  past  had  been  endeavoring  to  oat-trade,  out-trap,  and  oat* 
wit  each  other,  were  here  encamped  in  dose  proximity,  awaiting 
their  annual  supplies.  About  four  miles  from  the  rendezvous  of 
Captain  Bonneville  was  that  of  the  American  Fur  Company, 
bard  by  which,  was  that  also  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Com- 
pany. 

After  the  eager  rivalry  and  almost  hostUity  displayed  hj 
these  companies  in  their  late  oampaigns,  it  might  be  expected 
that,  when  thus  brought  in  juxtaposition,  they  would  hold  them 
selves  warily  and  sternly  aloof  from  each  other,  and,  should  the/ 
happen  to  come  in  contact,  brawl  and  bloodshed  would  ensue 

No  such  thing  I  Never  did  rival  lawyers,  after  a  wrangle  at 
the  bar,  meet  with  more  social  good  humor  at  a  circuit  dinner. 
The  hunting  season  over,  all  past  tricks  and  manreuvras  are  for 
gotten,  all  feuds  and  bickerings  buried  in  oDiivion.    From  i^ 
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middle  of  Jane  to  the  middle  of  September,  all  trapping  is  sufi* 
pended  ;  for  the  beavers  are  then  shedding  their  furs,  and  their 
skins  are  of  little  value.  This,  then,  is  the  trapper^s  holiday, 
when  he  is  all  for  fun  and  frolio,  and  ready  for  a  saturnalia  among 
the  mountains. 

At  the  present  season,  too,  all  parties  were  in  good  humor. 
The  year  had  been  productive.  Competition,  by  threatening  to 
lessen  their  profits,  had  quickened  their  wits,  roused  their  ener 
gies,  and  made  them  turn  every  favorable  chance  to  the  best  ad« 
vantage ;  so  that,  on  assembling  at  their  respective  places  o( 
rendezvous,  each  company  found  itself  in  possession  of  a  rich 
stock  of  peltries. 

The  leaders  of  the  di£feront  companies,  therefore,  mingled  on 
terms  of  perfect  good  fellowship ;  interchanging  visits,  and  regal- 
ing each  other  in  the  best  style  their  respective  camps  afforded 
But  the  rich  treat  for  the  worthy  captain  was  to  see  the  *^  chiv- 
alry "  of  the  various  encampments,  engaged  in  contests  of  skill 
at  mnuiug,  jumping,  wrestling,  shooting  with  the  rifle,  and  run- 
ning horses.  And  then  their  rough  hunters'  feastings  and  carou- 
sals. They  drank  together,  they  sang,  they  laughed,  they 
whooped  ;  they  tried  to  outbrag  and  outlio  each  other  in  stories 
of  their  adventures  and  achievements.  Here  the  free  trappers 
were  in  all  their  glory ;  they  considered  themselves  the  ^'  cocks 
of  the  walk,"  and  always  carried  the  highest  crests.  Now  and 
then  familiarity  was  pushed  too  far,  and  would  effervesce  into  a 
brawl,  and  a  ''rough  and  tumble"  fight;  but  it  all  ended  in 
cordial  reconciliation  and  maudlin  endearment 

The  presence  of  the  Sboshonie  tribe  contributed  occasionally 
to  cause  temporary  jealousies  and  fouds.  The  Shoshonie  beauties 
beoame  objects  of  rivalry  among  some  of  the  amorous  mountain 
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Acra.  Happy  was  the  trapper  who  could  master  up  a  red  Uankct, 
a  string  of  gay  beads,  or  a  paper  of  precious  vermilioD,  with 
which  to  win  the  smiles  of  a  Shoshonie  fair  one. 

The  caravans  of  supplies  arrived  at  the  valley  just  at  this  pe- 
riod of  gallantry  and  good-fellowship.  Now  commenced  a  scene 
of  eager  competition  and  wild  prodigality  at  the  different  encamp* 
monts.  Bales  were  hastily  ripped  opened,  and  their  motley  con- 
tents poured  forth.  A  mania  for  purchasing  spread  itself  throagh- 
out  the  several  bands, — munitions  for  war,  for  hunting,  for  galr 
Ian  try,  were  seized  upon  with  equal  avidity — trifles,  hunting 
knives,  traps,  scarlet  cloth,  red  blankets,  gairish  beada,  and  glit- 
tering trinkets,  were  bought  at  any  price,  and  scores  run  up  with- 
out any  thought  how  they  were  ever  to  be  rubbed  off.  The  free 
trappers,  especially,  were  extravagant  in  their  purchases.  For  a 
free  mountaineer  to  pause  at  a  paltry  consideration  of  doUars  and 
cents,  in  the  attainment  of  any  object  that  might  strike  his  fancy, 
would  stamp  him  with  the  mark  of  the  beast  in  the  estimation  of 
his  comrades.  For  a  trader  to  refuse  one  of  these  free  and  flour- 
bhing  blades  a  credit,  whatever  unpaid  scores  might  stare  him  in 
the  face,  would  be  a  flagrant  affront  scarcely  to  be  forgiven. 

Now  succeeded  another  outbreak  of  revelry  and  extravagmee 
The  trappers  were  newly  fitted  out  and  arrayed,  and  dashed 
about  with  their  horses  caparisoned  in  Indian  style.  The  Sho- 
shonie beauties  also  flaunted  about  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow. Every  freak  of  prodigality  was  indulged  to  its  full  extent^ 
and  in  a  little  while  most  of  the  trappers,  having  squandered 
away  all  their  wages,  and  perhaps  run  knee-deep  in  debt,  wen* 
ready  for  another  hard  campaign  in  the  wilderness. 

During  this  season  of  folly  and  frolic,  there  was  an  alarm  M 
mnd  wolves  in  the  two  lower  camps.      One  or  more  of  these  ani- 
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mals  entered  the  camps  for  three  nights  suocessivelj,  and  bit 
several  of  the  people. 

Captain  Bonneyille  relates  the  case  of  an  Indian,  who  was  a 
nniyersal  favorite  in  the  lower  camp.  He  had  been  bitten  by  one 
of  these  animals.  Being  out  with  a  party  shortly  afterwards,  he 
grew  silent  and  gloomy,  and  lagged  behind  the  rest  as  if  he 
wished  to  leave  them.  They  halted  and  urged  him  to  move  faster, 
but  he  entreated  them  not  to  approach  him,  and,  leaping  from  his 
horse,  began  to  roll  frantically  on  the  earth,  gnashing  his  teeth 
and  foaming  at  the  mouth.  Still  he  retained  his  senses,  and 
warned  his  companions  not  to  come  near  him,  as  he  should  not 
be  able  to  restrain  himself  from  biting  them.  They  hurried  of! 
to -obtain  relief;  but  on  their  return  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
His  horse  and  his  accoutrements  remained  upon  the  spot.  Three 
or  four  days  afterwards  a  solitary  Indian,  believed  to  be  the  same, 
was  observed  crossing  a  valley,  and  pursued  ;  but  he  darted  away 
into  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

Another  instance  we  have  from  a  different  person  who  was 
present  in  the  encampment.  <One  of  the  men  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Fur  Company  had  been  bitten.  He  set  out  shortly 
afterwards,  in  .company  with  two  white  men,  on  his  return  to  the 
settlements.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  showed  symptoms 
of  hydrophobia,  and  became  raving  towards  night  At  length, 
breaking  away  from  his  companions,  he  rushed  into  a  thicket  o( 
willows^  where  thcj  left  him  to  his  fate  I 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

of  Captain  Bonnerille.— The  Great  Salt  Lake. — ^Eipe^tioQ  to  er* 
plore  it.  — Preparatioiia  for  a  journey  to  the  Bighorn. 


Captain  Bonneville  now  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  hardj, 
well-seasoned,  and  well-appointed  company  of  trappers,  all  bene- 
fited by  at  least  one  year's  experience  among  the  mountains,  and 
capable  of  protecting  themselves  from  Indian  wiles  and  strata- 
gems, and  of  providing  for  their  subsistence  wherever  game  was 
to  be  found.  He  had,  also,  an  excellent  troop  of  horses,  in  prime 
condition,  and  fit  for  hard  service.  He  determined,  therefore,  to 
strike  out  into  some  of  the  bolder  parts  of  his  scheme  One  of 
these  was  to  carry  his  expeditions  into  some  of  the  unknown 
tracts  of  the  Far  West,  beyond  what  is  generally  termed  the 
buffalo  range.  This  would  have  something  of  the  merit  and 
charm  of  discovery,  so  dear  to  every  brave  and  adventurous 
spirit.  Another  favorite  project  was  to  establish  a  trading  post 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  Columbia  River,  near  the  Multnoinah 
valley,  and  to  endeavor  to  retrieve  for  his  country  some  of  the 
lost  trade  of  Astoria. 

The  first  of  the  above  mentioned  views  was,  at  present,  upper 
most  in  his  mind — the  exploring  of  unknown  regions.  Among 
the  grand  features  of  the  wilderness  about  which  he  was  roam- 
iQg,  one  had  made  a  vivid  impression  on  his  mind,  and  beec 
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dothed  by  his  imagination  with  yague  and  ideal  charms.  This 
IB  a  great  lake  of  salt  water,  laving  the  feet  of  the  mountains^ 
but  extending  hr  to  the  west-southwest,  into  one  of  those  vast 
and  elevated  plateaus  of  land,  which  range  high  above  the  level 
of  the  Pacific. 

Captain  Bonneville  gives  a  striking  account  of  the  lake  when 
seen  from  the  land.  As  you  ascend  the  mountains  about  its 
shores,  says  he,  you  behold  this  immense  body  of  water  spreading 
itself  before  you,  and  stretching  further  and  further,  in  one  wide 
and  far-reaching  expanse,  until  the  eye,  wearied  with  continued 
and  strained  attention,  rests  in  the  blue  dimness  of  distance, 
upon  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  confidently  asserted  to  riso 
from  the  bosom  of  the  waters.  Nearer  to  you,  the  smooth  and 
unruffled  surface  is  studded  with  little  islands,  where  the  moun* 
tain  sheep  roam  in  considerable  numbers.  What  extent  of  low- 
land may  be  encompassed  by  the  high  peaks  beyond,  must  remain 
for  the  present  matter  of  mere  conjecture ;  though  from  the  form 
of  the  summits,  and  the  breaks  which  may  be  discovered  among 
them,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  the  sources  of 
streams  calculated  to  water  large  tracts,  which  are  probably  con- 
cealed from  view  by  the  rotundity  of  the  lake's  surface.  At  some 
future  day,  in  all  probability,  the  rich  harvest  of  beaver  fur,  which 
may  be  reasonably  anticipated  in  such  a  spot,  will  tempt  adven- 
turers to  reduce  all  this  doubtful  region  to  the  palpable  certainty 
of  a  beaten  track.  At  present^  however,  destitute  of  the  means 
of  making  boats,  the  trapper  stands  upon  the  shore,  and  gaiea 
upon  a  pronflsed  land  which  his  feet  are  never  to  tread. 

Such  is  the  somewhat  fanciful  view  which  Captain  Bonneville 
gives  of  this  great  body  of  water.  He  has  evidently  taken  part 
of  his  ideas  conoeming  it  from  the  representations  of  others,  who 
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hmTe  Bonewhab  exaggerated  its  features.  It  is  reported  to  be 
atN>ut  ODO  handred  and  fifty  miles  long,  and  fifty  miles  broad.  The 
ranges  of  mountain  peaks  which  Captain  Bonneville  speaks  of,  as 
rising  from  its  bosom,  are  probably  the  summits  of  mountains 
beyond  it,  which  may  be  visible  at  a  vast  distance,  when  viewed 
from  an  eminence,  in  the  transparent  atmosphere  of  these  loflj 
regions.  Several  large  islands  certainly  exist  in  the  lake ;  one 
oi  whioh  is  said  to  be  mountainous,  but  not  by  any  means  to  the 
extent  required  to  furnish  the  series  of  peaks  above  mentioned. 

Captain  Sublette,  in  one  of  his  ^rly  expeditions  across  the 
mountains,  is  said  to  have  sent  four  men  in  a  skin  canoe,  to 
explore  the  lake,  who  professed  to  have  navigated  all  round  it ; 
but  to  have  suffered  excessively  from  thirst,  the  water  of  the 
lake  being  extremely  salt,  and  there  being  no  fresh  streams  run- 
ning into  it. 

Captain  Bonneville  doubts  this  report,  or  that  the  men  accom- 
plished the  circumnavigation,  because,  he  says,  the  lake  receives 
several  largo  streams  from  the  mountains  which  bound  it  to  the 
east.  In  the  spring,  when  the  streams  are  swollen  by  rain  and 
by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  the  lake  rises  several  feet  above  its 
ordinary  level ;  during  the  summer,  it  gradually  subsides  again, 
leaving  a  sparkling  sone  of  the  finest  salt  upon  its  shores. 

The  elevation  of  the  vast  plateau  on  which  this  lake  is  situ- 
ated, is  estimated  by  Captain  Bonneville  at  one  and  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  admirable  purity 
and  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  in  this  region,  allowing 
objects  to  be  seen,  and  the  report  of  firearms  to  be  fieard,  at  an 
Rfltonishing  distance ;  and  its  extreme  dryness,  causing  the  wheels 
of  wagons  to  fall  in  pieces,  as  instanced  in  former  passages  ol 
this  work,  are  proofs  of  the  great  altitude  of  the  Rocky  Mountaiu 
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pUins.  Thmt  a  body  of  salt  water  should  exist  at  such  a  heighti 
is  cited  as  a  singular  phenomenon  by  Captain  Bonneville,  though 
the  salt  lake  of  Mexico  is  not  much  inferior  in  elevation.* 

To  have  this  lake  properly  explored,  and  all  its  secrets 
repealed,  was  the  grand  scheme  of  the  captain  for  the  present 
fear ;  and  while  it  was  one  in  which  his  imagination  evidently 
took  a  leading  part,  he  believed  it  would  be  attended  with  great 
profit,  from  the  numerous  beaver  streams  with  which  the  lake 
must  be  fringed. 

This  momentous  undertaking  he  confided  to  his  lieutenant, 
Mr.  Walker,  in  whose  experience  and  ability  he  had  great  confi- 
deuce.  He  instructed  him  to  keep  along  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
and  trap  in  all  the  streams  on  his  route ;  also  to  keep  a  journal, 
and  minutely  to  record  the  events  of  his  journey,  and  every  thing 
curious  or  interesting,  making  maps  or  charts  of  his  route,  and 
of  the  surrounding  country. 

No  pains  nor  expense  were  spared  in  fitting  out  the  pictrty,  of 
forty  men,  which  he  was  to  command.  They  had  complete  sup- 
plies for  a  year,  and  were  to  meet  Captain  Bonneville  in  the 
ensuing  summer,  in  the  valley  of  Bear  River,  the  largest  tribu- 
tary of  the  Salt  Lake,  which  was  to  be  hip  point  of  general 
rendezvous. 

The  next  care  of  Captain  Bonneville,  was  to  arrange  for  the 
safe  transportation  of  the  peltries  which  be  had  collected,  to  the 
Atlantic  States.     Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  the  partner  of  Sublette, 

*  The  lake  of  Tezcuco,  which  sorrounds  the  citj  of  Mexico,  the  larn^sC 
•nd  lowest  of  the  five  lakes  on  the  Mexican  plateau,  and  one  of  the  moil 
Impregnated  with  saline  particles,  is  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty* 
eight  fci't,or  nearly  one  mile  and  a  half  itboye  the  level  of  the 
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WM  at  this  tame  in  the  rendexvouB  of  the  Rooky  MoanUix  Fur 
Oompanj,  hayiDg  brought  up  their  supplies.  He  was  abuut  to 
set  off  on  his  return,  with  the  peltries  collected  during  the  year, 
and  intended  to  proceed  through  the  Crow  oountry,  to  the  head 
of  narigation  on  the  Bighorn  River,  and  to  descend  in  boats 
down  that  river,  the  Missouri,  and  the  YellowstonOi  to  St  Loui& 
Captain  Bonneville  determined  to  forward  his  peltries  by  the 
same  route,  under  the  especial  care  of  Mr.  Cerr^.  By  way  of 
escort,  he  would  accompany  Cerr^  to  the  point  of  embarkation 
and  tben  make  an  auiomnal  hunl  in  the  Crow  ooontry 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Tie  Crow  oouotry. — A  Crow  paradise. — Habits  of  the  Crows. — Anecdotes 
of  Rose,  ihe  renegade  white  man — his  fights  witl.  the  Blackfeet-^iiB  ele- 
vation— his  death.->Arapooi8h,  the  Crow  chief— his  eagle.*-Ad¥entare  d 
Robert  Campbell. — Honor  among  Crows. 

Before  we  acoompanj  Captain  Bonneville  into  the  Grow  conn* 
try,  we  will  impart  a  few  fiicts  about  this  wild  region,  and  the 
wild  people  who  inhabit  it.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  precise 
bonndariea,  if  there  are  any,  of  the  country  claimed  by  the  Crows ; 
it  appears  to  extend  from  the  Black  Hills  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, including  a  part  of  their  lofty  ranges,  and  embracing  many 
of  the  plains  and  valleys  watered  by  the  Wind  River,  the  Yellow- 
stone, the  Powder  River,  the  Little  Missouri,  and  the  Nebraska^ 
The  country  varies  in  soil  and  climate ;  there  are  vast  plains  of 
sand  and  clay,  studded  with  large  red  sand-hills ;  other  parts  are 
mountainous  and  picturesque ;  it  possesses  warm  springs,  and 
eoal  mines,  and  abounds  with  game. 

But  let  OS  give  the  account  of  the  country  as  rendered  by 
Arapooish,  a  Crow  chief,  to  Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Fur  Company. 

**The  Crow  country,"  said  he,  "is  a  good  country.  The 
Great  Spirit  has  put  it  exactly  in  the  right  place ;  while  you  nre 
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in  it  you  fiire  well ;  whenerer  yon  go  out  of  it^  whieL  ever  wa.^ 
you  travel,  you  fare  worse. 

^  If  you  go  to  the  Bouth,  you  have  to  wander  over  great  bar- 
ren plains  ;  the  water  is  warm  and  bad,  and  yon  meet  the  ferei 
and  ague. 

"  To  the  north  it  is  oold ;  the  winters  are  long  and  bitter, 
with  no  grass ;  you  cannot  keep  horses  there,  bat  most  travel 
with  dogs.     What  is  a  country  without  horses  ? 

"  On  the  Columbia  they  are  poor  and  dirty,  paddle  about  in 
oanoes,  and  eat  fish.  Their  teeth  are  worn  out ;  they  are  always 
taking  fish-bones  out  of  their  mouths.     Fish  is  poor  food. 

^  To  the  east,  they  dwell  in  villages ;  they  live  well ;  but  they 
drink  the  muddy  water  of  the  Missouri — that  is  bad.  A  Crow's 
dog  would  not  drink  such  water. 

^  About  the  forks  of  the  Missouri  is  a  fine  country ;  good 
water  ;  good  grass  ;  plenty  of  buffalo.  In  summer,  it  is  almost 
as  good  as  the  Crow  country  ;  but  in  winter  it  is  cold  ;  the  grass 
is  gone ;  and  there  is  no  salt  weed  for  the  horses. 

"  The  Crow  country  is  exactly  in  the  right  place.  It  has 
snowy  mountains  and  sunny  plains ;  all  kinds  of  climates  and 
good  things  for  every  season.  When  the  summer  heats  scorch 
the  prairies,  you  can  draw  up  under  the  mountains,  where  the  air 
is  sweet  and  cool,  the  grass  fresh,  and  the  bright  streams  coma 
tumbling  out  of  the  snow-banks.  There  you  can  hunt  the  elk, 
the  deer,  and  the  antelope,  when  their  skins  are  fit  for  dressing ; 
there  you  will  find  plenty  of  white  bears  and  mountain  sheep. 

'^  In  the  autumn,  when  your  horses  are  fat  and  strong  frooi 
the  mountain  pastures,  you  can  go  down  into  the  plains  and  hunt 
the  buffalo,  or  trap  beaver  on  the  streams.  And  when  winter 
oomoa  on,  you  can  take  shelter  in  the  woody  bottoms  along  the 
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rirers';  there  jou  will  find  buffalo  meat  for  yoursolvv^  aud  ccttou- 
wood  bark  for  your  horses :  or  jou  may  winter  in  the  Wind  Kiver 
▼alley,  where  there  is  salt  weed  in  abundance. 

''  The'  Grow  ootintry  is  exactly  in  the  right  place.  Every 
thing  good  is  to  be  found  there.  There  is  no  country  like  the 
Crow  country." 

Such  is  the  eulogium  on  his  country  by  Arapooish. 

We  have  had  repeated  occasions  to  speak  of  the  restless  and 
predatory  habits  of  the  Grows.  They  can  muster  fifteen  hundred 
fighting  men ;  but  their  incessant  wars  with  the  Blackfeet,  aud 
their  vagabond,  predatory  habits,  are  gradually  wearing  them  out 

In  a  recent  work,  we  related  the  circumstance  of  a  white  man 
named  Rose,  an  outlaw,  and  a  designing  vagabond,  who  acted  as 
guide.and  interpreter  to  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party,  on  their  jour- 
ney across  the  mountains  to  Astoria,  who  came  near  betraying 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  Grows,  and  who  remained  among  the 
tribe,  marrying  one  of  their  women,  and  adopting  their  congenial 
habits.*  A  few  anecdotes  of  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  that 
renegade  may  not  be  uninteresting,  especially  ap  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  fortunes  of  the  tribe. 

Bose  was  powerful  in  frame  and  fearless  in  spirit ;  and  soon 
by  his  daring  deeds  took  his  rank  among  the  first  braves  of  the 
tribe.  He  aspired  to  command,  and  knew  it  was  only  to  be  at- 
tained by  desperate  exploits.  He  distinguished  himself  in  re 
peated  actions  with  the  Blackfeet  On  one  occasion,  a  band  of 
those  savages  had  fortified  themselves  within  a  breastwork,  and 
eould  not  be  harmed.  Rose  proposed  to  storm  the  work.  ^Who 
will  take  the  lead?"  was  the  demand     '^  [ !"  cried  he ;  and  putr 

*  See  Aftoria. 
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ting  himsolf  at  their  head,  nuhed  forward.  The  first  Blaekfoot 
that  opposed  him  he  shot  down  with  his  rifle,  and,  snatehing  up 
the  war-olnh  of  his  Yietim.  killed  four  others  within  the  fori  The 
irictory  was  oomplete,  and  Rose  returned  to  the  Crow  Tillage 
eovered  with  glory,  and  bearing  five  Blaokfoot  scalps,  to  be  erected 
as  a  trophy  before  his  lodge.  From  this  time,  he  was  known 
among  the  Crows  by  the  name  of  Che-ku-kaats,  or  ^  the  man  who 
killed  five.*'  He  became  chief  of  the  Tillage,  or  rather  band,  and 
for  a  time  was  the  popular  idoL  His  popularity  soon  awakened 
envy  among  the  natiTC  braTes ;  he  was  a  stranger,  an  intruder,  a 
white  man.  A  party  seceded  from  his  command.  Feuds  and 
ciTil  wars  succeeded  that  lasted  for  two  or  three  years,  until  Kose, 
having  contriTed  to  set  his  adopted  brethren  by  the  ears,  left 
them,  and  went  down  the  Missouri  in  1823.  Here  he  fell  in  with 
one  of  the  earliest  trapping  expeditions  sent  by  General  Ashley 
across  the  mountains.  It  was  conducted  by  Smith,  Fitzpatrick, 
and  Sublette.  Rose  enlisted  with  them  as  guide  and  interpreter- 
When  he  got  them  among  the  Crows,  he  was  exceedingly  gt>ne- 
rous  with  their  goods;  making  presents  to  the  braTes  of  his 
adopted  tribe,  as  became  a  high-minded  chief. 

This,  doubtless,  helped  to  reyiTe  his  popularity.  In  that  ex- 
pedition, Smith  and  Fitzpatrick  were  robbed  of  their  horses  in 
Green  RiTcr  Talley ;  the  place  where  the  robbery  took  place  still 
bears  the  name  of  Horse  Creek.  We  are  not  informed  whether 
the  horses  were  stolen  through  the  instigation  and  management 
of  Rose ;  it  is  not  improbable,  for  such  was  the  perfidy  ho  had 
intended  to  practise  on  a  former  occasion  towards  Mr.  Hunt  and 
his  party. 

The  last  anecdote  we  haTC  of  Rose  is  from  an  Indian  tradec 
When  Goneral  Atkinson  made  his  military  expedition  up  tht 
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tfiflsoari,  in  1825,  to  protect  the  fur  trade,  he  held  a  oonfeicDoe 
with  the  Grow  nation,  at  which  Ro»o  figured  as  Indian  dignitaiy 
And  Crow  interpreter.  The  military  were  stationed  at  some  little 
distanoo  from  the  scene  of  the  "  big  talk  ;"  while  the  general  and 
thn  chiefii'wcre  smoking  pipes  and  making  speeches,  the  officers^ 
supposing  all  was  friendly,  left  the  troops,  and  drew  near  th 
ioene  of  oeremoniaL  Some  of  the  more  knowing  Grows,  per- 
ooiTing  this,  stole  quietly  to  the  camp,  and,  unobserved,  contrived 
to  stop  the  touch-holes  of  the  field-pieces  with  dirt.  Shortly  after, 
a  misunderstanding  occurred  in  the  conference:  some  of  the  In- 
dians, knowing  the  cannon  to  be  useless,  became  insolent.  A 
tumult  arose.  In  the  confusion,  Golonel  O'Fallan  snapped  a  pis- 
tol in  the  face  of  a  brave,  and  knocked  him  down  with  the  butt 
end.  The  Grows  were  all  in  a  fury.  A  chance-medley  fight  was 
on  the  point  of  taking  place,  when  Rose,  his  natural  sympathies 
H^  a  white  man  suddenly  recurring,  broke  the  stock  of  his  fusee 
over  the  head  of  a  Grow  warrior,  and  laid  so  vigorously  about  him 
with  the  barrel,  that  he  soon  put  the  whole  throng  to  flight. 
Luckily,  as  no  lives  had  been  lost,  this  sturdy  ribroasting  calmed 
the  fury  of  the  Grows,  and  the  tumult  ended  without  serious  con- 
Beqaencea 

What  was  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  vagabond  hero  is  not  dis» 
tinctly  known.  Some  report  him  to  have  &llen  a  victim  to 
disease,  brought  on  by  his  licentious  life ;  others  assort  that  ha 
was  murdered  in  a  feud  among  the  Grows.  After  all,  his  resi- 
dence among  these  savages,  and  the  influence  he  acquired  over 
fbem,  had,  for  a  time,  some  beneficial  effects.  He  is  said,  not 
merely  to  have  rendered  them  more  formidable  to  the  Blackfeet| 
but  to  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the  policy  of  cultivating  the 
frkndahip  of  the  white  men. 
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After  Rose's  death,  his  policy  oon tinned  to  be  onltivatcd,  with 
indifferent  snooess,  by  Arapooish,  the  chief  already  mentioned, 
who  had  been  his  great  friend,  and  whose  charaeter  he  had  eon* 
tribnted  to  deyelope.  This  sagacious  chief  endeavored,  on  eyery 
oeoasion,  to  restrain  the  predatory  propensities  of  his  tribe  when 
directed  against  the  white  men.  ^^  If  we  keep  friends  with  them," 
said  he,  "  we  haye  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Blackfeet,  and  can 
rule  the  mountains."  Arapooish  pretended  to  be  a  great  ^  medi- 
cine man ;"  a  character  among  the  Indians  which  is  a  compound 
of  priest,  doctor,  prophet,  and  conjurer.  He  carried  about  with 
him  a  tame  eagle,  as  his  ^medicine"  or  fiuniliar.  With  the 
white  men,  he  acknowledged  that  this  was  all  charlatanism  ;  but 
said  it  was  necessary,  to  give  him  weight  and  influence  among  his 
people. 

Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  from  whom  we  have  most  of  these  &ctf , 
in  the  course  of  one  of  his  trapping  expeditions,  was  quartered 
in  the  village  of  Arapooish,  and  a  guest  in  the  lodge  of  the  chief- 
tain. He  had  collected  a  large  quantity  of  furs,  and,  fearful  of 
being  plundered,  deposited  but  a  part  in  the  lodge  of  the  chief; 
the  rest  he  buried  in  a  cache.  One  night,  Arapooish  came  into 
the  lodge  with  a  cloudy  brow,  and  seated  himself  for  a  time  with- 
out saying  a  word.  At  length,  turning  to  Campbell,  '^  Tou  hayo 
more  furs  with  you,"  said  he,  ^  than  you  have  brought  into  my 
fodge?" 

"  I  have,"  replied  Campbell. 

"  Where  are  they  ?" 

Campbell  know  the  uselessness  of  any  prevarioation  with  so 
Indian ;  and  the  importance  of  complete  frankness.  He  described 
the  exact  place  where  he  had  concealed  his  peltries. 

^*'Tiswell,"  replied  Arapooish :  "you  speak  straigbt     It  15 
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just  as  yon  say.  But  your  cache  has  been  robbed.  60  and  ses 
how  many  skins  have  been  taken  from  it." 

Campbell  examined  the  cache,  and  estimated  his  loss  to  be 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  beaver  skins. 

Arapooish  now  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  village.  He  bit- 
terly reproached  his  people  for  robbing  a  stranger  who  had  con- 
fided to  their  honor ;  and  commanded  that  whoever  had  taken 
the  skins,  should  bring  them  back :  declaring  that,  as  Campbell 
was  his  guest  and  inmate  of  his  lodge,  he  would  not  eat  nor 
drink  until  every  skin  was  restored  to  him. 

The  meeting  broke  up,  and  every  one  dispersed.  Arapooish 
now  charged  Campbell  to  give  neither  reward  nor  thanks  to  any 
one  who  should  bring  in  the  beaver  skins,  but  to  keep  count  as 
they  were  delivered. 

In  a  little  while,  the  skins  began  to  make  their  appearance,  a 
few  at  a  time ;  they  were  laid  down  in  the  lodge,  and  those  who 
brought  them  departed  without  saying  a  word.  The  day  passed 
away.  Arapooish  sat  in  one  comer  of  his  lodge,  wrapped  up  in 
his  robe,  scarcely  moving  a  muscle  of  his  countenance.  When 
night  arrived,  he  demanded  if  all  the  skins  had  been  brought  in. 
Above  a  hundred  had  been  given  up,  and  Campbell  expressed 
himself  contented.  Not  so  the  Crow  chieftain.  He  fasted  all 
that  night,  nor  tasted  a  drop  of  water.  In  the  morning,  some 
more  skins  were  brought  in,  and  continued  to  come,  one  and  two 
at  a  time,  throughout  the  day  ;  until  but  a  few  were  wanting  to 
make  the  number  complete.  Campbell  was  now  anxious  to  put 
an  end  to  this  fasting  of  the  old  chief,  and  again  declared  chat 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied.  Arapooish  demanded  what  number 
of  skins  were  yet  wanting.  On  being  told,  he  whispered  to  some 
of  his  people,  who  disappeared.     After  a  time  the  number  were 
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broogbt  m,  though  it  was  erident  they  were  not  any  of  the  okiitt 
that  had  been  stolen,  but  others  gleaned  in  the  Tillage. 

**  Is  all  right  now  7"  demanded  ArapooisL 

«"  All  is  right,"  repUed  Campbell 

**  Qood  1     Now  bring  me  meat  and  drink  1" 

When  they  were  alone  together,  Arapooish  had  a  ooDTersa 
iitm  with  his  guest 

^  When  you  oome  another  time  among  the  Crows,"  said  he^ 
(<  don't  hide  your  goods :  trust  to  them  and  they  will  not  wrong 
you.  Put  your  goods  in  the  lodge  of  a  chie^  and  they  are  sa* 
ered ;  hide  them  in  a  cache,  and  any  one  who  finds  will  steal 
them.  My  people  have  now  given  up  your  goods  for  my  sake ; 
but  there  are  some  foolish  young  men  in  the  village,  who  may  be 
disposed  to  be  troublesome.  Don't  linger,  therefore,  but  pack 
your  horses  and  be  off." 

Campbell  took  his  advice,  and  made  his  way  safely  out  of  the 
Crow  country.  He  has  ever  since  maintained,  that  the  Crows 
are  not  so  black  as  they  are  painted.  "  Trust  to  their  honor,*^ 
says  he,  ^'  and  you  are  safe :  trust  to  their  honesty,  and  they  will 
steal  the  hair  off  of  your  head." 

Having  given  these  few  preliminary  particulars,  we  will  m 
Bume  the  course  of  our  narrativa 
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GUAPT£R  XXIII. 

Uepaitore  from  Green  River  valley. — Popo  Agie — its  oome — the  riven  Into 
which  it  mils. — Scenery  of  the  Blui&. — The  great  Tar  Spring. — ^Volomio 
tracts  in  the  Crow  country. — Burning  mountain  of  Powder  River. — Sul- 
phur springs. — Hidden  fires. — Colter's  Hell. — Wind  River. — Campo«U*ii 
party. — Fitzpatrick  and  his  trappers. — Captain  Stewart,  an  amateur  travel- 
ler.— Nathaniel  Wyeth — anecdotes  of  his  expedition  to  the  Fur  West. — 
Disaster  of  Campbell's  party  — A  union  of  bands. — The  Bad  Pass. — The 
rapids. — Departure  of  Fitxpatrick. — Embarkation  of  peltries. — Wyeth  and 
his  bull  boat. — Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville  in  the  Bighorn  Moun- 
tains.— Adventures  in  the  plain. — Traces  of  Indians. — Travelling  precau- 
tions.— Dangers  of  making  a  smoke. — The  rendezvous. 

On  the  25  th  of  July,  Captain  Bonneville  stmok  his  tents,  and 
Bet  out  on  his  route  for  the  Bighorn,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
fifty-six  men,  including  those  who  were  to  embark  with  Cerr6. 
Crossing  the  Oreen  River  valley,  he  proceeded  along  the  south 
point  of  the  Wind  River  range  of  mountains,  and  soon  fell  upon 
the  track  of  Mr.  Robert  CampbelPs  party,  which  had  preceded 
him  by  a  day.  This  he  pursued,  until  he  perceived  that  it  led 
down  the  banks  of  the  Sweet  Water  to  the  southeast.  As  this 
was  different  from  his  proposed  direction,  he  left  it ;  and  turning 
to  the  northeast,  soon  came  upon  the  waters  of  the  Popo  Agie. 
This  stream  takes  its  rise  in  the  Wind  River  Mountains.    Its 
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name,  like  most  Indian  names,  is  characteristio.  Pffpo^  in  tLc 
Crow  language,  signifying  head  ;  and  Agie^  riyer.  It  is  the  head 
of  a  long  river,  extending  from  the  south  end  of  the  Wind  Riyer 
Mountains  in  a  northeast  direction,  until  it  falls  into  the  Yellow- 
stone. Its  course  is  generally  through  plains,  but  is  twice 
erosRcd  by  chains  of  mountains ;  the  first  called  the  Littlehom 
the  second,  the  Bighorn.  After  it  has  forced  its  way  through 
the  first  chain,  it  is  called  the  Horn  River ;  after  the  second 
chain,  it  is  called  the  Bighorn  River.  Its  passage  through  this 
last  chain  is  rough  and  violent ;  making  repeated  falls,  and  rush- 
ing down  long  and  furious  rapids,  which  threaten  destruction  to 
the  navigator ;  though  a  hardy  trapper  is  said  to  have  shot  down 
them  in  a  canoe.  At  the  foot  of  these  rapids,  is  the  head  of 
navigation  ;  where  it  was  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  construct 
boats,  and  embark. 

Proceeding  down  along  the  Popo  Agie,  Captain  Bonneville 
came  again  in  full  view  of  the  ''  Bluffs,"  as  they  are  called,  ex- 
tending from  the  base  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains  far  away  to 
the  east,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  a  confusion  of  hills  and  cliffa 
of  red  sandstone,  some  peaked  and  angular,  some  round,  some 
broken  into  crags  and  precipices,  and  piled  up  in  fantastic  masses; 
but  all  naked  and  sterile.  There  appeared  to  be  no  soil  favorable 
to  vegetation,  nothing  lut  coarso  gravel ;  yet,  over  all  this  iso- 
lated, barren  landscape,  were  diffused  such  atmospherical  tints 
and  hues,  as  to  blend  the  whole  into  harmony  and  beauty. 

In  this  neighborhood,  the  captain  made  search  for  '^  the  great 
Tar  Spring,"  one  of  tho  wonders  of  the  mountains ;  the  medi- 
einal  properties  of  which,  he  had  heard  extravagantly  lauded  by 
the  trappers.  After  a  toilsome  search,  he  found  it  at  the  foot  of 
a  sand-bluff,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Wind  River  Moontains ; 
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^hcre  it  exuded  in  a  small  stream  of  the  color  and  consistency 
of  tar.  The  men  immediately  hastened  to  cclleot  a  quantity  of 
it,  to  use  as  an  ointment  for  the  galled  backs  of  their  horses,  and 
as  a  balsam  for  their  own  pains  and  aches.  From  the  description 
given  of  it,  it  is  evidently  the  bituminous  oil,  called  petrolium 
01  naphtha,  which  forms  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  potent  med^ 
eine  called  British  OiL  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  in  several  of  the  West  India  islands,  and  in  some 
places  of  the  United  States.  In  the  state  of  New  York,  it  is 
called  Seneca  Oil,  from  being  found  near  the  Seneca  lake. 

The  Crow  country  has  other  natural  curiosities,  which  are 
held  in  superstitious  awe  by  the  Indians,  and  considered  great 
marvels  by  the  trappers.  Such  is  the  Burning  Mountain,  on 
Powder  Biver,  abounding  with  anthracite  coal  Here  the  earth 
is  hot  and  cracked ;  in  many  places  emitting  smoke  and  sulphur- 
ous vapors,  as  if  covering  concealed  fires.  A  volcanic  tract  of 
similar  character  is  found  on  Stinking  Biver,  one  of  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  Bighorn,  which  takes  its  unhappy  name  from  the 
odor  derived  from  sulphurous  springs  and  streams.  This  last 
mentioned  place  was  first  discovered  by  Colter,  a  hunter  belong- 
ing to  Lewis  and  Clarke's  exploring  party,  who  came  upon  it  in 
the  course  of  his  lonely  wanderings,  and  gave  such  an  account  of 
its  gloomy  terrors,  its  hidden  fires,  smoking  pits,  noxious  steams, 
and  the  all-pervading  '^  smell  of  brimstone,"  that  it  received,  and 
has  ever  since  retained  among  trappers,  the  name  of  "  Colter's 
Hell!" 

Bosuming  his  descent  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Pope  Agie 
Captain  Bonneville  soon  reached  the  plains;  where  he  found 
several  large  streams  entering  from  the  west  Among  these  was 
Wind  Biver,  wnich  gives  it^  name  to  the  mountains  among  which 
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it  takes  its  rise.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  stoeams  (A 
the  Crow  country.  The  river  being  mnoh  swollen,  Captain 
Bonneville  halted  at  its  mouth,  and  sent  out  soouts  to  look  for  a 
fording  place.  While  thus  encamped,  he  beheld  in  the  oourse  of 
the  afternoon,  a  long  line  of  horsemen  descending  the  slope  of 
he  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Popo  Agio.  His  first  idea 
was,  that  they  were  Indians ;  he  soon  discovered,  however,  that 
thej  were  white  men,  and,  by  the  long  line  of  pack-horses,  ascer- 
tained them  to  be  the  convoy  of  Campbell,  which,  having  de* 
soended  the  Sweet  Water,  was  now  on  its  way  to  the  Horn 
River. 

The  two  parties  came  together  two  or  three  days  afterwards, 
on  the  4th  of  August,  after  having  passed  through  the  gap  of 
the  Littlehorn  Mountain.  In  company  with  Campbell's  convoy, 
was  a  trapping  party  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Company,  headed 
by  Fitzpatrick ;  who,  after  Campbell's  embarkation  on  the  Big- 
horn, was  to  take  charge  of  all  the  horses,  and  proceed  on  a 
trapping  campaign.  There  were,  moreover,  two  chance  compan- 
ions in  the  rival  camp.  One  was  Captain  Stewart,  of  the  British 
army,  a  gentleman  of  noble  connections,  who  was  amusing  him- 
self by  a  wandering  tour  in  the  Far  West ;  in  the  oourse  of 
which,  he  had  lived  in  hunter's  style;  accompanying  various 
')ands  of  traders,  trappers,  and  Indians ;  and  manifesting  that 
.  elish  for  the  wilderness  that  belongs  to  men  of  game  spirit 

The  other  casual  inmate  of  Mr.  Campbell's  camp  was  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Wyeth  ;  the  self-same  leader  of  the  band  of  New  Eng- 
land salmon  fishers,  with  whom  we  parted  company  in  the  valley 
of  Pierre's  Hole,  after  the  battle  with  the  Blackfeet  A  fet 
days  after  that  affair,  he  again  set  out  from  the  rendeivous  in 
company  with  Milton  Sublette  and  his  brigade  of  trappen.    Oi 
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hiB  marob,  he  yisited  the  battle  gronnd,  and  penetrated  to  the 
deserted  fort  of  the  Blackfeet  in  the  midst  of  the  wood.  It  was 
a  dismal  scene.  The  fort  was  strewed  with  the  mouldering 
bodies  of  the  slain ;  while  vultares  soared  aloft,  or  sat  brooding 
CD  the  trees  around ;  and  Indian  dogs  howled  about  the  place, 
as  if  bewailing  the  death  of  their  masters.  Wyeth  travelled  for 
u  considerable  distance  to  the  southwest,  in  company  with  Milton 
Sublette,  when  they  separated ;  and  the  former,  with  eleven  men, 
the  remnant  of  his  band,  pushed  on  for  Snake  River ;  kept  down 
the  course  of  that  eventful  stream ;  traversed  the  Blue  Mountains, 
trapping  beaver  occasionally  by  the  way,  and  finally,  after  hard- 
ships of  all  kinds,  arrived,  on  the  29th  of  October,  at  Vancouver, 
on  the  Columbia,  the  main  factory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. 

He  experienced  hospitable  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
agents  of  that  company ;  but  his  men,  heartily  tired  of  wandering 
in  the  wilderness,  or  tempted  by  other  prospects,  refused,  for  the 
most  part,  to  continue  any  longer  in  his  service.  Some  set  off  for 
the  Sandwich  Islands  ;  some  entered  into  other  employ.  Wyeth 
found,  too,  that  a  great  part  of  the  goods  he  had  brought  with 
him  were  unfitted  for  the  Indian  trade ;  in  a  word,  his  expedi- 
tion, undertaken  entirely  on  his  own  resources,  proved  a  failure. 
He  lost  every  thing  invested  in  it,  but  his  hopes.  These  were  as 
strong  as  ever.  He  took  note  of  every  thing,  therefore,  that 
oould  be  of  service  to  him  in  the  further  prosecution  of  his  pro- 
ject ;  collected  all  the  information  within  his  reach,  and  then  set 
off,  accompanied  by  merely  two  men,  on  his  return  journey  across 
the  continent  He  had  got  thus  far  ^^  by  hook  and  by  crook,"  a 
mode  in  which  a  New  England  man  can  make  his  way  all  over 

the  world,  and  through  all  kinds  of  difficulties,  and  was  now 

9* 
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Dound  for  Boeton;  in  fall  confidence  of  being  able  to  finrm  • 
company  for  the  salmon  fishery  and  far  trade  of  (he  Oolambia. 

The  party  of  Mr.  Campbell  had  met  with  a  disaster  in  the 
coarse  of  their  route  from  the  Sweet  Water.  Three  or  foar  d 
the  men,  who  were  reoonnoitering  the  country  in  the  advance  of 
the  main  body,  were  visited  one  night  in  their  camp,  by  fifteen  or 
twenty  Shoshonies.  Considering  this  tribe  as  perfectly  friendly, 
they  received  them  in  the  most  cordial  and  confiding  manner. 
In  the  course  of  the  night,  the  man  on  guard  near  the  horses  fell 
sound  asleep ;  upon  which  a  Shoshonie  shot  him  in  the  head,  and 
nearly  killed  him.  The  savages  then  made  off  with  the  horses, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  party  to  find  their  way  to  the  main  body 
OD  foot 

The  rival  companies  of  Captain  Bonneville  and  Mr.  Campbell, 
thus  fortuitously  brought  together,  now  prosecuted  their  journey 
in  great  good  fellowship ;  forming  a  joint  camp  of  about  a  hun- 
dred men.  The  captain,  however,  began  to  entertain  doubts  that 
Fitspatrick  and  his  trappers,  who  kept  profound  silence  as  to 
their  future  movements,  intended  to  hunt  the  same  grounds 
which  he  had  selected  for  his  autumnal  campaign ;  which  lay  to 
the  west  of  the  Horn  River,  on  its  tributary  streams.  In  the 
course  of  his  march,  therefore,  he  secretly  detached  a  small  party 
of  trappers,  to  make  their  way  to  those  hunting  grounds,  while 
he  continued  on  with  the  main  body ;  appointing  a  rendesvoos. 
at  the  next  full  moon,  about  the  28th  of  August,  at  a  place  called 
'  the  Medicine  Lodge. 

On  reaching  the  second  chain,  called  the  Bighorn  Mountains, 
where  the  river  forced  its  impetuous  way  through  a  precipitooi 
defile,  with  cascades  and  rapids,  the  travellers  were  oUiged  to 
leave  its  banks,  and  traverse  the  mountains  by  a  mj^ged  and 
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frighifal  roate,  empbaticallj  called  the  ^  Bad  Pass."  DescendiDg 
the  opposite  side,  they  again  made  for  the  river  banks ;  and  about 
the  middle  of  August,  reached  the  point  below  the  rapids,  where 
the  river  becomes  navigable  for  boats.  Here  Captain  Bonneville 
detached  a  second  party  of  trappers,  consisting  of  ten  men,  to 
seek  and  join  those  whom  he  had  detached  while  on  the  routes 
appointing  for  them  the  same  rendezvous,  (at  the  Medicine 
Lodge,)  on  the  28th  of  August 

All  hands  now  set  to  work  to  construct  "  bull  boats,"  as  thej 
are  technically  called ;  a  light,  fragile  kind  of  bark,  characterustic 
of  the  expedients  and  inventions  of  the  wilderness ;  being  formed 
of  bufialo  skins,  stretched  on  frames.  They  are  sometimes,  also, 
called  skin  boats.  Wyeth  was  the  first  ready ;  and,  with  his 
usual  promptness  and  hardihood,  launched  his  frail  bark,  singly, 
on  this  wild  and  hazardous  voyage,  down  an  almost  interminable 
succession  of  rivers,  winding  through  countries  teeming  with 
savage  hordes.  Milton  Sublette,  his  former  fellow  traveller,  and 
his  companion  in  the  battle  scenes  of  Pierre's  Hole,  took  passage 
in  his  boat  His  crew  consbted  of  two  white  men,  and  two 
Indians.  We  shall  hear  further  of  Wyeth,  and  hb  wild  voyage, 
in  the  course  of  our  wanderings  about  the  Far  West 

The  remaining  parties  soon  completed  their  several  arma- 
ments. That  of  Captain  Bonneville  was  composed  of  three  bull 
boats,  in  which  he  embarked  all  his  peltries,  giving  them  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Cerr^  with  a  party  of  thirty-six  men.  Mr.  Camp* 
bell  took  command  of  his  own  boats,  and  the  little  squadrons 
were  soon  gliding  down  the  bright  current  of  the  Bighorn. 

The  secret  precautions  which  Captain  Bonneville  had  takon. 
to  throw  his  men  first  into  the  trapping  ground  west  of  tf  e 
Bighorn,  were,  probably,  superfluous.     It  did  not  appear  that 
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l^tipatrick  bad  intended  to  hunt  in  that  dirocticn.  The  moment 
Mr.  Campbell  and  bis  men  embarked  with  the  peltries,  Fitipat* 
rick  took  charge  of  all  the  horses,  amounting  to  above  a  handred^ 
and  struck  '^f  to  the  east,  to  trap  upon  Littlebom,  Powder,  and 
Tongue  Rivers.  He  was  accompanied  by  Captain  Stewart,  who 
was  desirous  of  having  a  range  about  the  Crow  country.  Of  the 
wlventures  they  met  with  in  that  region  of  vagabonds  and  horse 
stealers,  we  shall  have  something  to  relate  hereafter. 

Captain  Bonneville  being  now  left  to  prosecute  his  trapping 
campaign  without  rivalry,  set  out,  on  the  17th  of  August,  for  the 
rendezvous  at  Medicine  Lodge.  He  had  but  four  men  remaining 
with  him,  and  forty-six  horses  to  take  care  of;  with  these  he  had 
to  make  his  way  over  mountain  and  plain,  through  a  marauding, 
horse-stealing  region,  full  of  peril  for  a  numerous  cavalcade  so 
slightly  manned.  He  addressed  himself  to  his  difficult  journey, 
however,  with  his  usual  alacrity  of  spirit 

In  the  afternoon  of  his  first  day's  journey,  on  drawing  near 
to  the  Bighorn  Mountain,  on  the  summit  of  which  he  intended 
to  encamp  for  the  night,  he  observed,  to  his  disquiet,  a  cloud  of 
smoke  rising  from  its  base.  He  came  to  a  halt,  and  watched  it 
anxiously.  It  was  very  irregular ;  sometimes  it  would  almost 
die  away  ;  and  then  would  mount  up  in  heavy  volumes.  There 
was,  apparently,  a  large  party  encamped  there ;  probably,  some 
ruffian  horde  of  Blackfeet.  At  any  rate,  it  would  not  do  for  so 
small  a  number  of  men,  with  so  numerous  a  cavalcade,  to  venture 
within  sight  of  any  wandering  tribe.  Captain  Bonneville  and 
his  companions,  therefore,  avoided  this  dangerous  neighborhood , 
and,  proceeding  with  extreme  caution,  reached  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  apparently  without  being  discovered.  Here  thej  fbund 
a  deserted  Blackfoot  fort,  in  which  they^  enaoonoed  theiiiaebes; 
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disposed  of  eyery  thing  as  seourelj  as  possible,  and  passed  the 
night  without  molestation.  Early  the  next  morning  they  de- 
scended the  south  side  of  the  mountain  into  the  great  plain  ex- 
tending between  it  and  the  Littlehorn  range.  Here  they  soon 
came  upon  numerous  footprints,  and  the  carcasses  of  buffaloes ; 
ly  which  they  knew  there  must  be  Indians  not  far  off.  Captain 
Bonneville  now  began  to  feel  solicitude  about  the  two  small  par- 
ties of  trappers  which  he  had  detached ;  lest  the  Indians  should 
have  come  upon  them  before  they  had  united  their  forces.  But 
he  felt  still  more  solicitude  about  his  own  party ;  for  it  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  he  could  traverse  these  naked  plains  undiscovered, 
when  Indians  were  abroad ;  and  should  he  be  discovered,  his 
chance  would  be  a  desperate  one.  Every  thing  now  depended 
upon  the  greatest  circumspection.  It  was  dangerous  to  discharge 
a  gun,  or  light  a  lire,  or  make  the  least  noiec,  where  such  r^aick- 
eared  and  quick-sighted  enemies  were  Skliaud.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  they  saw  indubitable  signs  that  tho  buffalo  had  been 
roaming  there  in  great  numbers,  and  had  recently  been  frightened 
away.  That  night  they  encamped  with  tho  greatest  care ;  and 
threw  up  a  strong  breastwork  for  their  protection. 

For  the  two  succeeding  days  they  pressed  forward  rapidly, 
but  cautiously,  across  the  great  plain ;  fordijig  the  tributas^ 
streams  of  the  Horn  River ;  encamping  one  night  among  thickets ; 
the  next,  on  an  island ;  meeting,  repeatedly,  with  traces  of  In- 
dians ;  and  now  and  then,  in  passing  through  a  defile,  experien- 
cing alarms  that  induced  them  to  cock  their  rifles. 

On  the  last  day  of  their  march  hunger  got  the  better  of  their 
oaution,  and  they  shot  a  fine  buffalo  bull  at  the  risk  of  beiu^^  be 
trayed  by  the  report     They  did  not  halt  to  make  a  meal,  but 
earried  the  meat  on  with  them  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  lh« 
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Hodioino  Lodge,  where  they  arrived  safely,  Id  the  evening,  tnj 
celebrated  their  arrival  by  a  hearty  supper. 

The  next  morniDg  they  erected  a  strong  pen  for  the  horsei^ 
and  a  fortress  of  logs  for  themselves  ;  and  continued  to  observe 
the  greatest  caation.  Their  cooking  was  all  done  at  mid-day 
when  the  fire  makes  no  glare,  and  a  moderate  smoke  cannot  be 
perceived  at  any  great  distance.  In  the  morning  and  the  eve- 
ning, when  the  wind  is  lulled,  the  smoke  rises  perpendicularly  in 
a  blue  column,  or  fioats  in  light  clouds  above  the  tree-tops,  and 
can  be  discovered  from  afar. 

In  this  way  the  little  party  remained  for  several  days,  cau- 
tiously encamped,  until,  on  the  29th  of  August,  the  two  detach- 
mcnts  they  had  been  expecting,  arrived  together  at  the  rendei- 
vous.  They,  as  usual,  had  their  several  tales  of  adventures  ta 
relate  to  the  captain,  which  we  will  furnish  to  the  reader  in  the 
next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AdFcatareg  ol  the  party  of  ten. — The  Balaamite  mule. — \.  dead  point. — Tht 
nysterioua  elks. — A  night  attack. — A  retreat. — TraTel  Ing  under  an  alarm 
—A  joyful  meeting. — Adventures  of  the  other  party. — A  decoy  elk-— le* 
treat  to  an  island  — A  sarage  dance  of  triumph. — Arrival  at  Wind  River. 

Thb  tdyentures  of  the  detachment  of  ton  arc  the  first  in  order. 
These  trappers,  when  they  separated  from  Captain  Bonneville  at 
the  place  where  the  furs  were  embarked,  proceeded  to  the  foot 
of  the  Bighorn  Mountain,  and  having  encamped,  one  of  them 
mounted  his  mule  and  went  out  to  set  his  trap  in  %  neighboring 
stream.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  his  steed  came  to  a  full 
stop.  The  trapper  kicked  and  cudgelled,  but  to  every  blow  and 
kick  the  mule  snorted  and  kicked  up,  but  still  refused  to  budge 
an  inch.  The  rider  now  cast  his  eyes  warily  around  in  search  of 
some  cause  for  this  demur,  when,  to  his  dismay,  he  discovered  an 
Indian  fort  within  gunshot  distance,  lowering  through  the  twi- 
light In  a  twinkling  he  wheeled  about ;  his  mule  now  seemed 
08  eager  to  get  on  as  himself,  and  in  a  few  moments  brought  him, 
clattering  with  his  traps,  among  his  comrades.  He  was  jeered  at 
for  his  alacrity  in  retreating ;  his  report  was  treated  as  a  false 
alarm  ;  his  brother  trappers  contented  themselves  with  reconnoi- 
tring the  fort  at  a  distance,  and  pronounced  that  it  was  deserted. 
As  night  set  in,  the  usual  precaution,  enjoined  by  Captain 
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HonuoTille  on  hif  men,  was  observed.  The  horses  were  brought 
in  and  tied,  and  a  goard  stationed  over  them.  This  done,  the 
men  wrapped  themselves  in  their  blankets,  stretched  themselves 
before  the  fire,  and  being  fatigaed  with  a  long  day's  march,  and 
gorged  with  a  hearty  sapper,  were  soon  in  a  profound  sleep. 

The  camp  fires  gradually  died  away ;  all  was  dark  and  silent ; 
the  sentinel  stationed  to  watch  the  horses  had  marched  as  fi&r, 
and  sapped  as  heartily  as  any  of  his  companions,  and  while  they 
snored,  he  began  to  nod  at  his  post  After  a  time,  a  low  tramp- 
ling noise  reached  his  ear.  He  half  opened  his  dosing  eyes,  and 
beheld  two  or  three  elks  moving  about  the  lodges,  picking,  and 
smelling,  and  grasing  here  and  there.  The  sight  of  elk  within 
the  purlieus  of  the  camp  caused  some  little  surprise ;  but,  having 
had  his  supper,  he  cared  not  for  elk  meat,  and,  sufiering  them  to 
graze  about  unmolested,  soon  relapsed  into  a  doze. 

Suddenly,  before  daybreak,  a  discharge  of  firearms,,  and  a 
struggle  and  tramp  of  horses,  made  every  one  start  to  hb  feet 
The  first  move  was  to  secure  the  horses.     Some  were  gone ;  others 
were  struggling,  and  kicking,  and  trembling,  for  there  was  a  hor 
rible  uproar  of  whoops,  and  yells,  and  firearms.     Several  trappers 
stole  quietly  from  the  camp,  and  succeeded  in  driving  in  the 
horses  which  had  broken  away ;  the  rest  were  tethered  still  mors 
strongly.     A  breastwork  was  thrown  up  of  saddles,  baggage,  and 
camp  furniture,  and  all  hands  waited  anxiously  for  daylight 
The  Indians,  in  the  meantime,  collected  on  a  neighboring  heighl, 
kept  up  the  most  horrible  clamor,  in  hopes  of  striking  a  panic 
into  the  camp,  or  frightening  off  the  horses.     When  the  diy 
dawned,  the  trappers  attacked  them  briskly  and  drove  them  to 
aome  distance.     A  desultory  firing  was  kept  up  for  an  hour,wlMO 
the  Indians,  seeing  nothing  was  to  be  gained,  gave  up  the  sootetf 
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and  retired.  They  proved  to  be  a  war  party  of  Blaokfeet,  wlio, 
while  in  search  of  the  Grow  tribe,  had  fallen  upon  the  trail  of 
Captain  Bonneville  on  the  Pope  Agie,  and  dogged  him  to  the 
Bighorn;  bat  had  been  completely  baffled  by  his  vigilance. 
They  had  then  waylaid  the  present  detachment,  and  were  actually 
Jbused  in  perfect  silence  within  their  fort,  when  the  mule  of  the 
trapper  made  such  a  dead  point. 

The  savages  went  off  uttering  the  wildest  denunciations  of 
Jiostility,  mingled  with  opprobrious  terms  in  broken  English,  and 
gesticulations  of  the  most  insulting  kind. 

In  this  mel6e,  one  white  man  was  wounded,  and  two  horses 
were  killed.  On  preparing  the  morning's  meal,  however,  a  num- 
ber of  cups,  kuives,  and  other  articles  were  missing,  which  had, 
doubtless,  been  carried  off  by  the  fictitious  elk,  during  the  slum- 
ber of  the  very  sagacious  sentinel 

As  the  Indians  had  gone  off  in  the  direction  which  the  trap- 
pern  had  intended  to  travel,  the  latter  changed  their  route,  and 
pushed  forward  rapidly  through  the  '^  Bad  Pass,"  nor  halted  un* 
til  night ;  when,  supposing  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
enemy,  they  contented  themselves  with  tying  up  their  horses  and 
posting  a  guard.  They  had  scarce  laid  down  to  sleep,  when  a 
dog  strayed  into  the  camp  with  a  small  pack  of  moccasons  tied 
upon  his  back ;  for  dogs  are  made  to  carry  burdens  among  the 
Indians.  The  sentinel,  more  knowing  than  he  of  the  preceding 
night,  awoke  his  companions  and  reported  the  circumstance.  It 
was  evident  that  Indians  were  at  hand.  All  were  instantly  at 
work ;  a  strong  pen  was  soon  constructed  for  the  horses,  after 
eompleting  which,  they  Resumed  their  slumbers  with  the  cornp^* 
Bare  of  men  long  inured  to  dangers. 

In  the  next  night,  He  prowling  of  dogs  about  the  camp,  and 
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varioas  suspioioas  noiBes,  showed  that  Indians  were  still  hoTering 
about  them.  Hurrying  on  by  long  marches,  they  at  length  fell 
upon  a  trail,  which,  with  the  experienced  eye  of  veteran  woodmen, 
they  soon  discovered  to  be  that  of  the  party  of  trappers  detached 
by  Captain  Bonneville  when  on  his  march,  and  which  they  were 
sent  to  join.  They  likewise  ascertained  from  various  signs,  thsfc 
this  party  had  suffered  some  maltreatment  from  the  Indians.  They 
n  *>  1  pursued  the  trail  with  intense  anxiety ;  it  carried  them  to 
the  banks  of  the  stream  called  the  Gray  Bull,  and  down  along  its 
course,  until  they  came  to  where  it  empties  into  the  Horn  Biver. 
Here,  to  their  great  joy,  they  discovered  the  comrades  of  whom 
they  were  in  search,  all  strongly  fortified,  and  in  a  state  of  great 
watchfulness  and  anxiety. 

We  now  take  up  the  adventures  of  this  first  detachment  of 
trappers.  These  men,  after  parting  with  the  main  body  under 
Captain  Bonneville,  had  proceeded  slowly  for  several  days  up  the 
course  of  the  river,  trapping  beaver  as  they  went.  One  morning, 
as  they  were  about  to  visit  their  traps,  one  of  the  camp-keepers 
pointed  to  a  fine  elk,  grazing  at  a  distance,  and  requested  them 
to  shoot  it.  Three  of  the  trappers  started  off  for  the  purpose. 
In  passing  a  thicket,  they  were  fired  upon  by  some  savages  in 
ambush,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  pretended  elk,  throwing  off 
his  hide  and  his  horn,  started  forth  an  Indian  warrior. 

One  of  the  three  trappers  had  been  brought  down  by  the  vol 
ley ;  the  others  fled  to  the  camp,  and  all  hands,  seizing  up  what- 
ever they  could  carry  off,  retreated  to  a  small  island  in  the  rivei^ 
and  took  refuge  among  the  willows.  Here  they  were  soon  joined 
by  their  comrade  who  had  fallen,  but  who  had  merely  been 
wounded  in  the  neck. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Indians  took  possession  of  the  deserted 
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camp,  with  all  the  traps,  aooontrements,  and  horses.  While  they 
were  busy  among  the  spoils,  a  solitary  trapper,  who  had  been  ab* 
sent  at  his  work,  came  sauntering  to  the  camp  with  his  traps  on 
his  back.  He  had  approached  near  by,  when  an  Indian  came  for- 
ward and  motioned  him  to  keep  away ;  at  the  same  mement,  he 
was  perceived  by  his  comrades  on  the  island,  and  warned  of  his 
danger  with  loud  cries.  The  poor  fellow  stood  for  a  moment, 
bewildered  and  aghast,  then  dropping  his  traps,  wheeled  and 
made  off  at  full  speed,  quickened  by  a  sportive  volley  which  the 
Indians  rattled  after  him. 

In  high  good  humor  with  their  easy  triumph,  the  savages  now 
formed  a  circle  round  the  fire  and  performed  a  war  dance,  .with 
the  unlucky  trappers  for  rueful  spectators.  This  done,  embold- 
ened by  what  they  considered  cowardice  on  the  part  of  the  white 
men,  they  neglected  their  usual  mode  of  bush-fightinc^,  and  ad- 
vanced openly  within  twenty  paces  of  the  willows.  A  sharp 
volley  from  the  trappers  brought  them  to  a  sudden  halt,  and  laid 
three  of  them  breathless.  The  chief,  who  had  stationed  himself 
on  an  eminence  to  direct  all  the  movements  of  his  people,  seeing 
three  of  his  warriors  laid  low,  ordered  the  rest  to  retire.  They 
immediately  did  so,  and  the  whole  band  soon  disappeared  behind 
a  point  of  woods,  carrying  off  with  them  the  horses,  traps,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  baggage. 

It  was  just  after  l!his  misfortune,  that  the  party  of  ten  men 
discovered  this  forlorn  band  of  trappers  in  a  fortiess,  which  they 
had  thrown  up  after  their  disaster.  They  were  so  perfectly  dis- 
mayed, that  they  could  not  be  induced  even  to  go  in  quest  of 
their  traps,  which  they  had  set  in  a  neighboring  stream.  The 
two  parties  now  joined  their  fbrces,  and  made  their  way,  without 
further  misfortune,  to  the  rendezvous. 
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CapUin  Bonnerille  perceived  from  the  reports  of  these  por- 
ties,  as  well  as  from  what  he  had  observed  himself  in  his  recent 
march,  that  he  was  in  a  neighborhood  teeming  with  danger.  Two 
wandering  Snake  Indians,  also,  who  visited  the  camp,  assured 
hii2  tka»  there  were  two  large  bands  of  Crows  marcliing  rapidly 
vpon  him.  He  broke  up  his  encampment,  therefore,  on  the  Ist 
of  September,  made  his  way  to  the  soath,  across  the  Littlehorn 
Mountain,  until  he  reached  Wind  River,  and  then  turning  west- 
ward, moved  slowly  up  the  banks  of  that  stream,  giving  time  for 
his  men  to  trap  as  he  proceeded.  As  it  was  not  in  the  plan  of 
the  present  hunting  campaign  to  go  near  the  caches  on  Green 
BivQT)  and  as  the  trappers  were  in  want  of  traps  to  replace  those 
they  had  lost,  Captain  Bonneville  undertook  to  visit  the  caches, 
and  procure  a  supply.  To  accompany  him  in  this  hazardous  ex- 
pedition, which  would  take  him  through  the  defiles  of  the  Wind 
River  Mountains,  and  up  the  Oreen  River  valley,  he  took  but 
three  men  ;  the  main  party  were  to  continue  on  trapping  up  to- 
wards the  head  of  Wind  River,  near  which  he  was  to  rejoin  them, 
just  about  tlie  place  where  that  stream  issues  from  the  moun- 
tains. We  shall  accompany  the  captain  on  his  adventuAas 
errand. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

CapiBid  Bonneville  sets  out  for  Green  River  valley. — Journey  op  tbe  Popo 
A^e.— Bufialoes. — The  staring  white  bears. — The  smoke. — The  waim 
springB.— Attempt  to  traverse  the  Wind  River  Monitains.— The  Great 
Slope. — Mountain  dells  and  chasms. — Crjrstal  lakes. — Ascent  of  a  snowy 
peak. — Sublime  prospect. — A  panorama. — **  Les  dignes  de  pitie,"  or  wild 
men  of  the  mountains. 

Havino  forded  Wind  River  a  little  above  its  mouth,  Captain 
Bonneville  and  his  three  companions  proceeded  across  a  gravelly 
plain,  until  they  fell  upon  the  Popo  Agie,  up  the  left  bank  of 
which  they  held  their  course,  nearly  in  a  southerly  direction. 
Here  they  came  upon  numerous  droves  of  buffalo,  and  halted  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a  supply  of  beef  As  the  hunters  were 
staling  cautiously  to  get  within  shot  of  the  game,  two  small 
white  bears  suddenly  presented  themselves  in  their  path,  and, 
rising  upon  their  hind  legs,  contemplated  them  for  some  time 
with  a  whimsically  solemn  gaze.  The  hunters  remained  motion 
less ;  whereupon  the  bears,  having  apparently  satisfied  theii 
curiosity,  lowered  themselves  upon  all  fours,  and  began  to  witU 
'Iraw.  The  hunters  now  advanced,  upon  which  the  bears  turned, 
rose  again  upon  their  haunches,  and  repeated  their  serio-comif 
examination.  This  was  repeated  several  times,  until  the  hunt 
ers,  piqued  at  their  unmannerly  staring,  rebuked  it  with  a  di» 
charge  of  their  rifles.     The  bears  made  an  awkward  bound  oi 
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two,  ftfl  if  wounded,  and  then  walked  off  with  great  gravit  j,  Bcem- 
ing  to  eommune  together,  and  every  now  and  then  taming  to 
take  another  look  at  the  hunters.  It  was  well  for  the  latter  that 
the  bears  were  bat  half  grown,  and  had  not  yet  acquired  tha 
ferocity  of  their  kind. 

The  buffalo  were  somewhat  startled  at  the  report  of  the  fire- 
arms  ;  but  the  hunters  succeeded  in  killing  a  couple  of  fine  cows, 
and,  having  secured  the  best  of  the  meat,  continued  forward  un- 
til some  time  after  dark,  when,  encamping  in  a  large  thicket  ol 
willows,  they  made  a  great  fire,  roaated  buffalo  beef  enough  for 
half  a  score,  disposed  of  the  whole  of  it  with  keen  relish  and 
high  glee,  and  then  ''  turned  in  "  for  the  night  and  slept  soundly, 
like  weary  and  well  fed  hunters. 

At  daylight  they  were  in  the  saddle  again,  and  skirted  along 
the  river,  passing  through  frcsli  grassy  meadows,  and  a  succession 
of  beautiful  groves  of  willows  and  cotton-wood.  Towards  even- 
ing, Captain  Bonneville  observed  a  smoke  at  a  distance  rising 
from  among  hills,  directly  in  the  route  he  was  pursuing.  Appre- 
hensive of  some  hostile  band,  he  concealed  the  horses  in  a  thicket^ 
and,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  men,  crawled  cautiously  up  a 
height,  from  which  he  could  overlook  the  scene  of  danger.  Here, 
with  a  spy-glass,  he  reconnoitred  the  surrounding  country,  but 
not  a  lodge  nor  fire,  not  a  man,  horse,  nor  dog,  was  to  be  discov- 
ered ;  in  short,  Ihe  smoke  which  had  caused  such  alarm  proved 
to  be  the  vapor  from  several  warm,  or  rather  hot  springs  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  pouring  forth  streams  in  every  direction 
over  a  bottom  of  white  clay.  One  of  the  springs  was  about 
twenty-five  yards  in  diameter,  and  so  deep,  that  the  water  was  d 
a  bright  green  color. 

They  were  now  advancing  diagonally  upon  the  ohain  of  Wind 
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River  Mountains,  which  lay  between  them  and  Green  River 
vaUej.  To  coast  round  their  southern  points  would  be  a  wide 
circuit ;  whereas,  could  they  force  their  way  through  them,  they 
might  proceed  in  a  straight  line.  The  mountains  were  lofty,  with 
snowy  peaks  and  cragged  gides;  it  was  hoped,  however,  that 
iome  practicable  defile  might  be  found.  They  attempted,  accord- 
ingly, to  penetrate  the  mountains  by  following  up  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Popo  Agie,  but  soon  found  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  stupendous  crags  and  precipices,  that  barred  all  pro- 
gress. Retracing  their  steps,  and  falling  back  upon  the  river, 
they  consulted  where  to  make  another  attempt.  They  were  too 
close  beneath  the  mountains  to  scan  them  generally,  but  they 
now  recollected  having  noticed,  from  the  plain,  a  beautiful  slope, 
rising,  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees,  and  apparently  with- 
put  any  break,  until  it  reached  the  snowy  region.  Seeking  this 
gentle  acclivity,  they  began  to  ascend  it  with  alacrity,  trusting  to 
find  at  the  top  one  of  those  elevated  plains  which  prevail  among 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  slope  was  covered  with  coarse 
gravel,  interspersed  with  plates  of  freestone.  They  attr»ined  the 
summit  with  some  toil,  but  found,  instead  of  a  level,  or  rather 
undulating  plain,  that  they  were  on  the  brink  of  a  deep  and  pre- 
cipitous ravine,  from  the  bottom  of  which,  rose  a  second  slope, 
similar  to  the  one  they  had  just  ascended.  Down  into  this  pro 
found  ravine  they  made  their  way  by  a  rugged  path,  or  rather 
fissure  of  the  rocks,  and  then  labored  up  the  second  slope.  They 
gained  the  summit  only  to  find  themselves  on  another  ravine,  and 
now  perceived  that  this  vast  mountain,  which  had  presented  such 
a  sloping  and  even  side  to  the  distant  beholder  on  the  plain,  was 
shagged  by  frightful  precipices,  and  seamed  with  longitudinal 
diasms,  deep  and  dangerous. 
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Id  one  of  these  wild  dells  they  passed  the  night,  and  slept 
Boondlj  and  sweetly  after  their  fatigues.  Two  days  more  oi 
arduous  climbing  and  scrambling  only  served  to  admit  them  into 
the  heart  of  this  mountainous  and  awful  solitude ;  where  difficul- 
ties increased  as  they  proceeded.  Sometimes  they  scrambled 
from  rock  to  rock,  up  the  bed  of  some  mountain  stream,  dashing 
its  bright  way  down  to  the  plains  ;  sometimes  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  paths  made  by  the  deer  and  the  mountain  sheep, 
which,  however,  often  took  them  to  the  brink  of  fearful  precipices, 
or  led  to  rugged  defiles,  impassable  for  their  horses.  At  one 
place,  they  were  obliged  to  slide  their  horses  down  the  face  of  a 
rock,  in  which  attempt  some  of  the  poor  animals  lost  their  foot- 
ing, rolled  to  the  bottom,  and  came  near  being  dashed  to  piecea 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  the  travellers  attained  one 
of  the  elevated  valleys  locked  up  in  this  singular  bed  of  moun- 
tains. Here  were  two  bright  and  beautiful  little  lakes,  set  like 
mirrors  in  the  midst  of  stern  and  rocky  heights,  and  surrounded 
by  grassy  meadows,  inexpressibly  refreshing  to  the  eye.  These 
probably  were  among  the  sources  of  those  mighty  streams  which 
take  their  rise  among  these  mountains,  and  wander  hundreds  of 
miles  through  the  plains. 

In  the  green  pastures  bordering  upon  these  lakes,  the  travel- 
lers halted  to  repose,  and  to  give  their  weary  horses  time  to  crop 
the  sweet  and  tender  horbage.  They  had  now  ascended  to  a 
great  height  above  the  level  of  the  plains,  yet  they  beheld  huge 
crags  of  granite  piled  one  upon  another,  and  beetling  like  battle- 
ments far  above  them.  While  two  of  the  men  remained  in  the 
camp  with  the  horses.  Captain  Bonneville,  accompanied  by  the 
other  men,  set  out  to  climb  a  neighboring  height,  hoping  to  gain 
a  commanding   prospect,  and   discern   some   practicable  route 
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throngb  this  stupendous  labyrinth.  After  much  toil,  he  leached 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  cliff,  but  it  was  only  to  behold  gigantic 
peaks  rising  all  around,  and  towering  far  into  the  snowy  regions 
of  the  atmosphere.  Selecting  one  which  appeared  to  be  the 
highest,  he  crossed  a  narrow  intervening  valley,  and  began  t  > 
Bcalc  it.  He  soon  found  that  he  had  undertaken  a  tremendous 
cask;  but  the  pride  of  man  is  never  more  ^Dstinate  than  when 
dimbing  mountains.  The  ascent  was  so  steep  and  rugged  that 
ho  and  his  companions  were  frequently  obliged  to  clamber  on 
hands  and  knees,  with  their  guns  slung  upon  their  backs.  Fre- 
quently, exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  dripping  with  perspiration, 
they  threw  themselves  upon  the  snow,  and  took  handfuls  of  it  to 
allay  their  parching  thirst.  At  one  place,  they  even  stripped  off 
their  coats  and  hung  them  upon  the  bushes,  and  thus  lightly 
clad,  proceeded  to  scramble  over  these  eternal  snows.  As  they 
ascended  still  higher,  there  were  cool  breezes  that  refreshed  and 
braced  tbem,  and  springing  with  new  ardor  to  their  task,  they  at 
length  attained  the  summit. 

Here  a  scene  burst  upon  the  view  of  Captain  Bonneville,  that 
for  a  timo  astonished  and  overwhelmed  him  with  its  immensity. 
He  stood,  in  fact,  upon  that  dividing  ridge  which  Indians  regard 
as  the  crest  of  the  world  ;  and  on  each  side  of  which,  the  land- 
scape may  be  said  to  decline  to  the  two  cardinal  oceans  of  tho 
globe.  Which  ever  way  he  turned  his  eye,  it  was  confounded  by 
the  vastness  and  variety  of  objects.  Beneath  him,  the  Rooky 
Mountains  seemed  to  open  all  their  secret  recesses :  deep,  solenm 
valleys ;  treasured  lakes ;  dreary  passes ;  rugged  defiles,  and  foam 
bg  torrents ;  while  beyond  their  savage  precincts,  the  eye  way 
lost  in  an  .almost  immeasurable  landscape ;  stretching  on  ever^f 

Side  into  dim  and  hazy  distance,  like  the  expanse  of  a  dumir.er'? 
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Wbioheyer  way  he  looked,  he  beheld  vast  pUuni  glimmer 
ing  with  reflectc.-d  sunshine ;  mighty  streams  wandering  on  their 
lihining  eourse  toward  either  ocean,  and  snowy  moantaina,  chain 
beyond  chain,  and  peak  beyond  peak,  till  they  melted  like  doadi 
into  the  horison.  For  a  time,  the  Indian  fable  seemed  realized: 
be  had  attained  that  height  from  which  the  Blaokfoot  warrior 
after  death,  first  catches  a  view  of  the  land  of  soultf,  and  beholdi 
the  happy  hunting  grounds  spread  out  below  him,  brightening 
with  the  abodes  of  the  free  and  generous  spirits.  The  captain 
stood  for  a  long  while  gazing  upon  this  scene,  lost  in  a  crowd  of 
vague  and  indefinite  ideas  and  sensations.  A  long-drawn  inspi- 
ration at  length  relieved  him  from  this  enthralment  of  the  mind, 
and  he  began  to  analyze  the  parts  of  this  vast  panorama.  A 
pimple  enumeration  of  a  few  of  its  features,  may  give  some  idea 
of  its  collective  grandeur  and  magnificence. 

The  peak  on  wliich  the  captain  had  taken  his  stand,  com- 
manded the  whole  Wind  River  chain ;  which,  in  fact,  may  rather 
be  considered  one  immense  mountain,  broken  into  snowy  peaks 
and  lateral  spurs,  and  seamed  with  narrow  valleys.  Some  of 
these  valleys  glittered  with  silver  lakes  and  gushing  streams; 
the  fountain  heads,  as  it  were,  of  the  mighty  tributaries  to  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Beyond  the  snowy  peaks,  to  the 
south,  and  far,  far  below  the  mountain  range,  the  gentle  river, 
called  the  Sweet  Water,  was  seen  pursuing  its  tranquil  way 
through  the  rugged  regions  of  the  Black  Hills.  In  the  oast,  the 
head  waters  of  Wind  River  wandered  through  a  plain,  until, 
mingling  in  one  powerful  current,  they  forced  their  way  through 
the  range  of  Horn  Mountains,  and  were  lost  to  view.  To  the 
north,  were  caught  glimpses  of  the  upper  streams  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, that  great  tributary  of  the  Missouri.     In  another  direction 
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were  to  be  seen  some  of  the  sources  of  tho  Oregon,  or  Columbia 
flowing  to  the  northwest,  past  those  towering  landmarks  the 
Three  Tetons,  and  pouring  down  into  the  great  kya  plain; 
while,  almost  at  the  captain's  feet,  the  Green  River,  or  Colorado 
of  the  West,  set  forth  on  its  wandering  pilgrimage  to  the  Gulf  ol 
California ;  at  first  a  mere  mountain  torrent,  dashing  northward 
oyer  crag  and  precipice,  in  a  succession  of  cascades,  and  tumbling 
into  the  plain,  where,  expanding  into  an  ample  river,  it  circled 
away  to  the  south,  and  after  alternately  shining  out  and  disap- 
pearing in  the  mazes  of  the  vast  landscape,  was  finally  lost  in  a 
horison  of  mountains.  The  day  was  calm  and  cloudless,  and  the 
atmosphere  so  pure  that  objects  were  discernible  at  an  astonish- 
ing distance.  The  whole  of  this  immense  area  was  inclosed  by 
an  outer  range  of  shadowy  peaks,  some  of  them  faintly  marked  on 
the  horizon,  which  seemed  to  wall  it  in  from  the  rest  of  the  earth. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Captain  Bonneville  had  no  instru- 
ments with  him  with  which  to  ascertain  the  altitude  of  this  peak. 
He  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  is  the  loftiest  point  of  the 
North  American  continent ;  but  of  this  we  have  no  satisfactory 
proof  It  is  certain  that  the  Rocky  Mountains  arc  of  an  altitude 
vastly  superior  to  what  was  formerly  supposed.  We  rather  in- 
oline  to  the  opinion  that  the  highest  peak  is  further  to  the  north- 
ward, and  is  the  same  measured  by  Mr.  Thompson,  surveyor  to 
the  Northwest  Company ;  who,  by  the  joint  means  of  the  barome- 
ter and  trigonometric  measurement,  ascertained  it  to  bo  twenty- 
five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  an  elevation  only 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Himalayas.* 

For  a  long  time,  Captain  Bonneville  remained  gaiing  around 

*  8cc  the  letter  of  ProfesBor  Renwick,  in  the  Appendix  to  Astoria 
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huB  with  wonder  and  enthasiacm ;  at  lengtli  tiia  ehQl  aad  vntry 
winds,  whirling  about  the  snow-elad  height,  adatmialied  Lbi  la 
deaeend.  He  aoon  regained  the  spot  iHiere  he  ai^a  hia  eoatpan- 
iona  had  thrown  off  their  ooata,  whieh  were  now  ^adlj  ifwiiil, 
and,  retracing  their  eoarse  down  the  peak,  they  aaftlj  leJooMd 
their  eompaniona  on  the  border  of  the  lake 

Notwithstanding  the  sarage  and  almost  inaeoeaaiMe  nature 
of  these  mountains,  thej  hare  their  inhabitants.  Aa  one  of  ths 
partj  was  out  hunting,  he  came  apon  the  solitary  track  of  a  man, 
in  a  lonely  Talley.  Following  it  up,  he  reached  the  brow  of  a 
eliff^  whenee  he  beheld  three  sa?ages  running  across  the  Talley 
below  him.  He  fired  his  gan  to  call  tiieir  attention,  hoping  to 
indnoe  them  to  tarn  back.  They  only  fled  the  fiuter,  and  disap- 
peared among  the  rocks.  The  banter  retamed  and  reported 
what  he  had  seen.  Captain  Bonneville  at  once  concluded  that 
these  belonged  to  a  kind  of  hermit  race,  scanty  in  number,  that 
inhabit  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  fastnesses.  They  speak 
the  Shoshonic  language,  and  probably  are  offisets  from  that  tribe, 
though  they  have  peculiarities  of  their  own,  which  distinguish 
them  from  all  other  Indians.  They  are  miserably  poor ;  own  no 
horses,  and  are  destitute  of  every  convenience  to  be  derived  from 
an  intercourse  with  the  whites.  Their  weapons  sre  bows  and 
stone-pointed  arrows,  with  which  they  hunt  the  deer,  the  elk,  and 
the  mountain  sheep.  They  are  to  be  found  scattered  about  the 
countries  of  the  Shoshonie,  Fhthead,  Crow, and  Blackfeet  tribes; 
but  their  residences  are  always  in  lonely  places,  and  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks. 

Their-footsteps  are  often  seen  by  the  trappers  in  the  hi^  and 
solitary  valleys  among  the  mountains,  and  the  smokes  of  their 
fires  descried  among  the  precipices,  but  they  themsolTeB  are 
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rarely  met  with,  and  still  more  rarely  bronght  to  a  parley,  bo 
great  is  their  shyneBS,  and  their  dread  of  strangers. 

As  their  poverty  offers  no  temptation  to  the  marauder,  and  as 
they  are  inoffensive  in  their  habits,  they  are  never  the  objects  of 
war&re :  should  one  of  them,  however,  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
war  party,  he  is  sure  to  be  made  a  sacrifice,  for  the  sake  of  that 
savage  trophy,  a  scalp,  and  that  barbarous  ceremony,  a  scalp 
dance.  These  forlorn  beings,  forming  a  mere  link  between  human 
nature  and  the  brute,  have  been  looked  down  upon  with  pity  and 
contempt  by  the  Creole  trappers,  who  have  given  them  the  appel- 
lation of  ^  les  digues  de  pitie,"  or  ^  the  objects  of  pity."  They 
appear  more  worthy  to  be  called  the  wild  men  of  the  moontaina 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A  fetrogimde  mo?e. — Chaimel  of  a  mountain  torrent. — Alpine  soenery.— Gh> 
cadca. — Beaver  vaUeys. — ^BeaYen  at  work — ^tlieir  architectnro — their  wanda 
offellinf  treea. — Mode  of  trapping  beaver. — Cooteau  of  akiil.— A  beavct 
*  np  to  trap." — Arrival  at  the  Green  River  cachea. 

Thb  view  from  the  snowy  peak  of  the  Wind  Biver  Mountain, 
while  it  had  excited  Captain  Bonneville's  enthusiasm,  had  satis- 
fied him  that  it  would  be  useless  to  force  a  passage  westward, 
through  multiplying  barriers  of  cliffs  and  precipices.  Turning 
his  face  eastward,  therefore,  he  endeavored  to  regain  the  plains, 
intending  to  make  the  circuit  round  the  southern  point  of  the 
mountain.  To  descend,  and  to  extricate  himself  from  the  heart 
of  this  rock-piled  wilderness,  was  almost  as  difficult  as  to  pene- 
trate it.  Taking  his  course  down  the  ravine  of  a  tumbling 
stream,  the  commencement  of  some  future  river,  he  descended 
from  rock  to  rock,  and  shelf  to  shelf,  between  stupendous  cliffs 
and  beetling  crags,  that  sprang  up  to  the  sky.  Often  he  had  to 
cross  and  recross  the  rushing  torrent,  as  it  wound  foaming  and 
roaring  down  its  broken  channel,  or  was  walled  by  perpendicular 
preoipioes ;  and  imminent  was  the  hazard  of  breaking  the  legs  of 
the  horses  in  the  clefts  and  fissures  of  slippery  rocks.  The  whole 
soenery  of  this  deep  ravine  was  of  Alpine  wildness  and  sublimity. 
Sometimes  the  travellers  passed  beneath  cascadeb  which  pitched 
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from  BQoh  lofty  heights,  that  the  water  fell  into  the  stream  like 
heayy  rain.  In  other  plaoes,  torrents  came  tumbling  from  crag 
to  crag,  dashing  into  foam  and  spray,  and  making  tremendous 
din  and  uproar. 

On  the  second  day  of  their  descent,  the  travellers,  having  got 
beyond  the  steepest  pitch  of  the  mountains,  came  to  where  tlio 
deep  and  rugged  ravine  began  occasionally  to^  expand  into  small 
levels  or  valleys,  and  the  stream  to  assume  for  short  intervals  a 
more  peaceful  character.  Here,  not  merely  the  river  itself,  but 
every  rivulet  flowing  into  it,  was  dammed  up  by  communities  of 
industrious  beavers,  so  as  to  inundate  the  neighborhood,  and 
make  continual  swamps. 

During  a  mid-day  halt  in  one  of  these  beaver  valleys, 
Captain  Bonneville  left  his  companions,  and  strolled  down  the 
course  of  the  stream  to  reconnoitre.  He  had  not  proceeded  far. 
when  he  came  to  a  beaver  pond,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  one  of 
its  painstaking  inhabitants  busily  at  work  upon  the  dam.  The 
curiosity  of  the  captain  was  aroused,  to  behold  the  mode  of  ope- 
rating of  this  far-famed  architect ;  he  moved  forward,  therefore, 
with  the  utmost  caution,  parting  the  branches  of  the  water  wil- 
lows without  making  any  noise,  until  having  attained  a'  position 
Qommanding  a  view  of  the  whole  pond,  he  stretched  himself  flat  uu 
the  ground,  and  watched  the  solitary  workman.  In  a  little  while, 
three  others  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  dam,  bringing  sticks  and 
bushes.  With  these  they  proceeded  directly  to  the  barrier,  which 
Captain  Bonneville  perceived  was  in  need  of  repair.  Having 
deposited  their  loads  upon  the  broken  part,  they  dived  into  the 
water,  and  shortly  reappeared  at  the  surface.  Each  now  brought 
a  quantity  of  mud,  with  which  he  would  plaster  the  sticks  and 
bushes  just  deposited.     This  kind  of  masonry  was  continued  £or 
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•ome  time,  repeated  supplies  of  wood  and  mad  being  hrongh^ 
and  treated  in  the  same  manner.  This  done,  the  indnstiioaf 
beavers  indulged  in  a  little  recreation,  chasing  each  other  about 
the  pond,  dodging  and  whisking  about  on  the  surface,  or  diving 
to  the  bottom  ;  and  in  their  frolic,  often  slapping  their  tails  on 
the  water  with  a  loud  clacking  sound.  While  they  ware  thus 
amusing  themselves,  another  of  the  fraternity  made  his  app6a^ 
ance,  and  looked  gravely  on  their  sports  for  some  time,  without 
offering  to  join  in  them.  He  then  climbed  the  bank  close  to  where 
the  captain  was  concealed,  and,  rearing  himself  on  his  hind  quar- 
ters, in  a  sitting  position,  put  his  fore  paws  against  a  young  pine 
tree,  and  began  to  cut  the  bark  with  his  teeth.  At  timob  he 
would  tear  off  a  small  piece,  and  holding  it  between  his  paws, 
and  retaining  his  sedentary  position,  would  feed  himself  with  it, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  monkey.  The  object  of  the  beaver,  how^ 
ever,  was  evidently  to  cut  down  the  tree ;  and  he  was  proceeding 
with  his  work,  when  he  was  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  Captain 
Bonneville's  men,  who,  feeling  anxious  at  the  protracted  absence 
of  their  leader,  were  coming  in  search  of  him.  At  the  sound  of 
their  voices,  all  the  beavers,  busy  as  well  as  idle,  dived  at  once 
beneath  the  surface,  and  were  no  more  to  be  seen.  Captain 
Bonneville  regretted  this  interruption.  He  had  heard  much  (rf 
the  sagacity  of  the  beaver  in  cutting  down  trees,  in  which,  it  is 
said,  they  manage  to  make  them  fall  into  the  water,  and  in  such 
a  position  and  direction  as  may  be  most  favorable  for  conveyance 
to  the  desired  point.  In  the  present  instance,  the  tree  was  a  tall 
straight  pine,  and  as  it  grew  perpendicularly,  and  there  was  not 
a  breath  of  air  stirring,  the  beaver  could  have  felled  it  in  any 
direction  he  pleased,  if  really  capable  of  exercising  a  diser^ 
tion  in  the  matter.     He  was  evidently  engaged  in  "bdti^g*' 
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the  troo,  and  his  first  incision  had  been  on  the  side  nearest  t< 
the  water. 

Captain  Bonneville,  however,  discredits,  on  the  whole,  the 
alleged  sagacity  of  the  beaver  in  this  particular,  and  thinks  the 
animal  has  no  other  aim  than  to  get  the  tree  down,  withoul  any 
of  the  subtle  calculation  as  to  its  mod^  or  direction  of  falling. 
This  attribute,  he  thinks,  has  been  ascribed  to  them  from  the 
oircumstanoe,  that  most  trees  growing  near  water-courses,  either 
lean  bodily  towards  the  stream,  or  stretch  their  largest  limbs  in 
thai  direction,  to  benefit  by  the  space,  the  light,  and  the  air  to  be 
found  there.  The  beaver,  of  course,  attacks  those  trees  which 
are  nearest  at  hand,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  or  pond. 
He  makes  incisions  round  them,  or,  in  technical  phrase,  belts 
them  with  his  teeth,  and  when  they  fall,  they  naturally  take  the 
direction  in  which  their  trunks  or  branches  preponderate. 

^  I  have  often,"  says  Captain  Bonneville,  '^  seen  trees  mea- 
suring eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  at  the  places  where  they  had 
been  cut  through  by  the  beaver,  but  they  lay  in  all  directions, 
and  often  very  inconveniently  for  the  after  purposes  of  the  ani« 
maL  In  fact,  so  little  ingenuity  do  they  at  times  display  in  this 
particular,  that  at  one  of  our  camps  on  Snake  River,  a  beaver 
was  found  with  his  head  wedged  into  the  cut  which  he  had  made, 
the  tree  having  fallen  upon  him  and  held  him  prisoner  until  he 
died." 

Great  choice,  according  to  the  captain,  is  certainly  displayed 

by  the  beaver  in  seleoting  the  wood  which  is  to  furnish  bark  for 

winter  provision.     The  whole  beaver  household,  old  and  young 

set  out  upon  this  business,  and  will  often  make  long  journeys 

before  they  are  suited.     Sometimes  they  cut  down  trees  of  the 

largest  siie   and  then  cull  the  branches,  the  bark  of  which  is 

10* 
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most  to  their  taste  These  thej  oat  into  lengths  of  aboat  throe 
feet,  convey  them  to  the  water,  and  float  them  to  their  lodges, 
where  thej  are  stored  away  for  winter.  They  are  studious  of 
cleanliness  and  comfort  in  their  lodges,  and  after  th^  repasts, 
will  carry  oat  the  sticks  from  which  they  have  eaten  the  harl^ 
and  throw  them  into  the  current  beyond  the  harrier.  They  ars 
jealous,  too,  of  their  territories,  and  extremely  pugnacioos,  nefer 
permitting  a  strange  beaver  to  enter  their  premises,  and  often 
fighting  with  such  virulence  as  almost  to  tear  each  other  to  pieoe& 
In  the  spring,  which  is  the  breeding  season,  the  male  leaves  th« 
female  at  home,  and  sets  off  on  a  tour  of  pleasure,  rambling  often 
to  a  great  distance,  recreating  himself  in  every  clear  and  qmet 
expanse  of  wutcr  on  his  way,  and  climbing  the  banks  occasionally 
to  feast  upon  the  tender  sprouts  of  the  young  willows.  As  sum- 
mer advances,  he  gives  up  his  bachelor  rambles,  and  bethinking 
himself  of  housekeeping  duties,  returns  home  to  his  mate  and 
his  new  progeny,  and  marshals  them  all  for  the  foraging  expedi- 
tion in  quest  of  winter  provisions. 

After  having  shown  the  public  spirit  of  this  praiseworthy 
little  animal  as  a  member  of  a  community,  and  his  amiable  and 
exemplary  conduct  as  the  father  of  a  family,  we  grieve  to  re- 
cord the  perils  with  which  he  is  environed,  and  the  snares  set 
for  him  and  his  painstaking  household. 

Practice,  says  Captain  Bonneville,  has  ^ven  such  a  quickness 
of  eye  to  the  experienced  trapper  in  all  that  relates  to  his  pur- 
suit, that  he  can  detect  the  slight-est  sign  of  beaver,  however  wild; 
and  although  the  lodge  may  be  concealed  by  close  thickets  and 
overhanging  willows,  he  can  generally,  at  a  single  glance,  make 
an  accurate  guess  at  the  number  of  its  inmates.  He  now  goes 
to  work  to  set  his  trap ;  planting  it  upon  the  shore,  in  some 
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ohosen  place^  two  or  three  inches  below  the  Bnrfaoe  of  the  water, 
and  secures  it  by  a  chain  to  a  pole  set  deep  in  the  mud.  A  small 
twig  is  then  btripped  of  its  bark,  and  one  end  is  dipped  in  the 
"  medicine/'  as  the  trappers  term  the  peculiar  bait  which  they 
employ.  This  end  of  the  stick  rises  about  four  inches  above  the 
(urface  of  the  water,  the  other  end  is  planted  between  the  jaws 
of  the  trap.  The  beaver,  possessing  an  acute  sense  of  smell,  is 
soon  attracted  by  the  odor  of  the  bait  As  he  raises  his  nose 
towards  it,  his  foot  is  caught  in  the  trap.  In  his  fright  he  throws 
a  somerset  into  the  deep  water.  The  trap,  being  listened  to  the 
pole,  resists  all  his  efforts  to  drag  it  to  the  shore ;  the  chain  by 
which  it  is  fastened  defies  his  teeth  ;  he  struggles  for  a  time,  and 
at  length  sinks  to  the  bottom  and  is  drowned. 

Upon  rocky  bottoms,  where  it  is  not  possible  to  plant  the 
pole,  it  is  thrown  into  the  stream.  The  beaver,  when  entrapped, 
often  gets  fastened  by  the  chain  to  sunken  logs  or  floating  tim* 
ber  ;  if  he  gets  to  shore,  he  is  entangled  in  the  thicketff  of  brook 
willows.  In  such  cases,  however,  it  costs  the  trapper  diligent 
search,  and  sometimes  a  bo.ut  at  swimming,  before  he  finds  his 
game. 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  several  members  of  a  beaver 
family  are  trapped  in  succession.  The  survivors  then  become 
extremely  shy,  and  can  scarcely  be  ^^  brought  to  medicine,"  to 
use  the  trapper's  phrase  for  "  taking  the  bait."  In  such  case, 
the  trapper  gives  up  the  use  of  the  bait,  and  conceals  his  traps 
in  the  usual  paths  and  crossing-places  of  Jbhe  household.  Tho 
beaver  now  being  completely  "up  to  trap,"  approaches  them 
caatiously,  and  springs  them  ingeniously  with  a  stick.  At  other 
times,  he  turns  the  traps  bottom  upwards,  by  the  same  means, 
and  occasionally  even  drags  them  to  the  barrier  and  conoealf 
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ihem  in  tlie  mud.  The  trapper  now  gives  up  the  contest  cf  ift 
genuity,  and  shouldering  his  traps,  marches  off,  admitting  that 
he  is  not  yet  "  up  to  beaver." 

On  the  day  following  Captain  Bonneville's  supervision  of  the 
industrious  and  frolicsome  community  of  beavers,  of  which  he 
has  given  so  edifying  an  account,  he  succeeded  in  extricating 
himself  from  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  and  regaining  the  pUia 
to  the  eastward,  made  a  great  bend  to  the  south,  so  as  to  go  round 
the  bases  of  the  mountains,  and  arrived  without  farther  incident 
of  importance,  at  the  old  place  of  rendesvous  in  Green  River 
valley,  on  the  1 7th  of  September. 

He  found  the  caches,  in  which  he  had  deposited  his  8upe^ 
fluous  goods  and  equipments,  all  safe,  and  having  opened  and 
taken  from  them  the  necessary  supplies,  he  closed  them  again ; 
taking  care  to  obliterate  all  traces  that  might  betray  them  to  the 
keen  eyes  of  Indian  marauders. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Koole  towards  Wind  River. — Dangerous  neifhborhood.^  Ajums  and  prBCba 
tlons. — A  sham  encampment. — Apparition  of  an  Indian  spy. — Midnifb 
more. — ^A  mountain  defile. — ^The  Wind  River  valley. — Tracking  a  party. 
— Deserted  camps. — Symptoms  of  Crows. — Meeting  of  comrades. — J 
trapper  entrapped. — Crow  pleasantry .^-Crow  spies. — ^A  decampmen^— 
Retnm  to  Green  River  valley. — Meeting  with  Fitzpatrick's  party — tlieir 
adventures  among  the  Crows.*-Orthodox  Crows. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  Oaptain  Bonneyille  and  his  three 
oompaDioDS  set  out,  bright  and  early,  to  rejoin  the  main  party, 
from  which  they  had  parted  on  Wind  River.  Their  route  lay  up 
the  Oreen  River  valley,  with  that  stream  on  their  right  hand,  and 
beyond  it,  the  range  of  Wind  River  Mountains.  At  the  head  of 
the  valley,  they  were  to  pass  through  a  defile  which  would  bring 
them  out  beyond  the  northern  end  of  these  mountains,  to  the 
head  of  Wind  River ;  where  they  expected  to  meet  the  main 
party,  according  to  arrangement 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  dangerous  nature  of  this 
neighborhood,  infested  by  roving  bands  of  Crows  and  Blackfeet; 
to  whom  the  numerous  defiles  and  passes  of  the  country  afford 
capital  places  for  ambush  and  surprbe.  The  travellers,  there- 
fore, kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  every  thing  that  might  give  intima> 
tion  of  lurking  danger. 

About  two  hours  after  mid-day,  as  they  reached  the  summit  of 
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a  liill,  they  discovered  buffalo  on  the  plain  below,  nmiiiiig  m 
every  direction.  One  of  the  men,  too,  fancied  he  heard  the  re* 
port  of  a  gnn.     It  was  concluded,  therefore,  that  thefe  wu  iqik 

party  of  Indians  below,  hunting  the  buffalo 

The  horses  were  immediately  concealed  in  a  narrow  ravine ; 
and  the  captain,  mounting  an  eminence,  but  concealing  himidi 
from  view,  reconnoitred  the  whole  neighborhood  with  a  teleseope. 
Not  an  Indian  was  to  be  seen ;  so,  after  halting  about  an  hour, 
he  resumed  his  journey.  Convinced,  however,  that  he  was  in  a 
dangerous  neighborhood,  he  advanced  with  the  utmost  cautioft; 
winding  his  way  through  hollows  and  ravines,  and  avoiding,  an 
much  as  possible,  any  open  tract,  or  rising  ground,  that  might 
betray  his  little  party  to  the  watchful  eye  of  an  Indian  scout 

Arriving,  at  length,  at  the  edge  of  the  open  meadow-land  hor 
dering  on  the  river,  he  again  observed  the  buffalo,  as  far  as  be 
could  sec,  scampering  in  great  alarm.  Once  more  concealing  the 
horses,  he  and  his  companions  remained  for  a  long  time  watching 
the  various  groups  of  the  animals,  as  each  caught  the  panic  and 
started  off;  but  they  sought  in  vain  to  discover  the  cause. 

They  were  now  about  to  enter  the  mountain  defile,  at  the 
head  of  Green  River  valley,  where  they  might  be  waylaid  ani] 
attacked ;  they,  therefore,  arranged  the  packs  on  their  horses,  io 
the  manner  most  secure  and  convenient  for  sudden  flight,  shonUi 
such  be  necessary.  This  done,  they  again  set  forward,  keeping 
the  most  anxious  look-out  in  every  direction. 

It  was  now  drawing  towards  evening;  but  they  could  not 
think  of  encamping  for  the  night,  in  a  place  so  full  of  danger- 
Captain  Bonneville,  therefore,  determined  to  halt  about  sunaet 
kindle  a  fire,  as  if  for  encampment,  cook  and  eat  supper ;  bat  I8 
soon  a!  it  was  sufficiently  dark,  to  make  a  rapid  move  for  the 
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Bommit  of  the  mountain,  and  seek  some  secluded  spot  for  their 
night's  lodgings. 

Accordingly,  as  the  sun  went  down,  the  little  party  came  to  a 
halt,  made  a  large  fire,  spitted  their  buffalo  meat  on  wooden  sticks, 
and,  when  sufficiently  roasted,  planted  the  savory  viands  before 
them ;  cutting  off  huge  slices  with  their  hunting  knives,  and  sup 
ping  with  a  hunter's  appetite.  The  light  of  their  fire  would  not 
fail,  as  they  knew,  to  attract  the  attention  of  any  Indian  horde 
in  the  neighborhood ;  but  they  trusted  to  be  off  and  away,  before 
any  prowlers  could  reach  the  place.  While  they  were  supping 
thus  hastily,  however,  one  of  their  party  suddenly  started  up, 
and  shouted  ''  Indians  !"  All  were  instantly  on  their  feet,  with 
their  rifles  in  their  hands ;  but  could  see  no  enemy.  The  man. 
however,  declared  that  he  had  seen  an  Indian  advancing,  cau- 
tiously, along  the  trail  which  they  had  made  in  coming  to  the  en- 
campment ;  who,  the  moment  he  was  perceived,  had  thrown  him- 
self on  the  ground,  and  disappeared.  He  urged  Captain  Bonne- 
ville instantly  to  decamp.  The  captain,  however,  took  the  mat- 
ter more  coolly.  The  single  fact,  that  the  Indian  had  endeavored 
to  hide  himself,  convinced  him  that  he  was  not  one  of  a  party, 
on  the  advance  to  make  an  attack.  He  was,  probably,  some  scout, 
who  had  followed  up  their  trail,  until  he  came  in  sight  of  their 
fire.  He  would,  in  such  case,  return,  and  report  what  he  had 
seen  to  his  companions.  These,  supposing  the  white  men  had 
encamped  for  the  night,  would  keep  aloof  until  very  late,  when 
all  should  be  asleep.  They  would,  then,  according  to  Indian 
tactics,  make  their  stealthy  approaches,  and  place  themselves  in 
ambush  around,  preparatory  to  their  attack,  at  the  usual  hour  oi 
daylight 

Such  was  Captain  Bonneville's  conclusion  ;  in  consequenoe  oi 
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which,  he  eoanBelled  his  men  to  keep  perfeedj  qnivt.  and  woi  ai 
if  free  from  all  alarm,  until  the  proper  time  arriTed  for  a  moie 
Tlicy,  accordingly,  continued  their  repast  with  pretended  appetite 
and  jollity ;  and  then  trimmed  and  replenished  their  fire,  as  if 
for  a  bivouac.  As  soon,  howeyer,  as  the  night  had  completely  set 
b,  they  left  their  fire  blazing ;  walked  quietly  among  the  willows 
and  then  leaping  into  their  saddles,  made  off  as  noiselessly  ai 
possible.  In  proportion  as  they  left  the  point  of  danger  behind 
them,  they  relaxed  in  their  rigid  and  anxious  taciturnity,  and 
began  to  joke  at  the  expense  of  their  enemy ;  whom  they  pictured 
to  themselves  mousing  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  deserted  fire, 
waiting  for  the  proper  time  of  attack,  and  preparing  for  a  grand 
disappointment. 

About  midnight,  focling  satisfied  that  they  had  gained  a  se*' 
cure  distance,  they  posted  one  of  their  number  to  keep  watch,  is 
case  the  enemy  should  follow  on  their  trail,  and  then,  turuing 
abruptly  into  a  dense  and  matted  thicket  of  willows,  halted  for 
the  night  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  instead  of  making  for  tlie 
summit,  as  they  had  originally  intended. 

A  trapper  in  the  wilderness,  like  a  sailor  on  the  ocean,  snatehd 
morsels  of  enjoyment  in  the  midst  of  trouble,  and  sleeps  soundlj 
when  surrounded  by  danger.  The  little  party  now  made  their 
arrangements  for  sleep  with  perfect  calmness  ;  they  did  not  veih 
ture  to  make  a  fire  and  cook,  it  is  true,  though  generally  done  hj 
hunters  whenever  they  come  to  a  halt,  and  have  provisiona  Thef 
comforted  themselves,  however,  by  smoking  a  tranquil  pipe ;  aod 
then  calling  in  the  watch,  and  turning  loose  the  horses,  stretehad 
themselves  on  their  pallets,  agreed  that  whoever  should  fint 
awake,  should  rouse  the  rest  and  in  a  little  while  were  all  in  if 
sound  sleep  as  though  in  the  midst  of  a  fortress. 
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A.  litde  Veibre  day,  they  were  all  on  the  alert ;  it  wvls  the 
hoar  for  Indian  maraud  A  sentinel  was  immediately  detached, 
to  post-  himself  at  a  little  distance  on  their  trail,  and  give  the 
alarm,  should  he  see  or  hear  an  enemy. 

With  the  first  blink  of  dawn,  the  rest  sought  the  horsep ; 
brought  them  to  the  camp,  and  tied  them  up,  until  an  hour  after 
sunrise ;  when,  the  sentinel  having  reported  that  all  was  well, 
they  sprang  once  more  into  their  saddles,  and  pursued  the  most 
covert  and  secret  paths  up  the  mountain,  avoiding  the  direct 
route. 

At  noon,  they  halted  and  made  a  hasty  repast ;  and  then 
bent  their  course  so  as  to  regain  the  route  from  which  they  had 
diverged.  They  were  now  made  sensible  of  the  danger  from 
which  they  had  just  escaped.  There  were  tracks  of  Indians  who 
had  evidently  been  in  pursuit  of  them ;  but  had  recently  re- 
turned, baffled  in  their  search. 

Trusting  that  they  had  now  got  a  fair  start,  and  could  not  be 
overtaken  before  night,  even  in  case  the  Indians  should  renew 
the  chase,  they  pushed  briskly  forward,  and  did  not  encamp  until 
late ;  when  they  cautiously  concealed  themselves  in  a  secure  nook 
of  the  mountains. 

Without  any  further  alarm,  they  made  their  way  to  the  head 
waters  of  Wind  River,  and  reached  the  neighborhood  in  which 
they  had  appointed  the  rendezvous  with  their  companions.  It 
was  within  the  precincts  of  the  Grow  country ;  the  Wind  River 
Talley  being  one  of  the  favorite  haunts  of  that  restless  tribe. 
After  much  searching.  Captain  Bonneville  came  upon  a  trail 
which  had  evidently  been  made  by  his  main  party.  It  was  so 
old,  however,  that  he  feared  his  people  might  have  left  the  neigh- 
borhood  ;  driven  off,  perhaps,  by  some  of  those  war  parties  wMoh 
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wero  on  the  prowl.  He  continued  his  search  with  great  aanf^, 
and  no  little  fatigue ;  for  his  horses  were  jaded,  and  almost  eri|^ 
pled,  by  their  forced  marches  and  sorambllngs  through  iwkj 
defiles. 

On  the  following  day,  about  noon.  Captain  Bonnerilk  eune 
upon  a  deserted  camp  of  his  people,  from  whioh  thej  had,  evi- 
dently, turned  back  ;  but  he  could  find  no  signs  to  indicate  vhy 
they  had  done  so ;  whether  they  had  met  with  misfortune,  or 
molestation,  or  in  what  direction  they  had  gona  He  was  nov, 
more  than  ever,  perplexed. 

On  the  following  day,  he  resumed  his  march  with  inereasing 
anxiety.  The  feet  of  his  horses  had  by  this  time  become  so  won 
and  wounded  by  the  rocks,  that  he  had  to  make  moccasons  for 
them  of  bufTalo  hide.  About  noon,  he  came  to  another  deserted 
camp  of  his  men  ;  but  soon  after  lost  their  trail.  After  grcit 
search,  he  once  more  found  it,  turning  in  a  southerly  direction 
along  the  eastern  bases  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  which 
towered  to  the  right  He  now  pushed  forward  with  all  possible 
speed,  in  hopes  of  overtaking  the  party.  At  night,  he  slept  at 
another  of  their  camps,  from  which  they  had  but  recently  de 
parted.  When  the  day  dawned  sufficiently  to  distinguish  objertit, 
he  perceived  the  danger  that  must  be  dogging  the  heels  of  hii 
main  party.  All  about  the  camp  were  traces  of  Indians  wh« 
must  have  been  prowling  about  it  at  the  time  his  people  had 
passed  the  night  there ;  and  who  must  still  be  hovering  tbcnt 
them.  Convinced,  now,  that  the  main  party  could  not  be  at  ant 
great  distance,  he  mounted  a  scout  on  the  be«t  horse,  and  sent 
him  forward  to  overtake  them,  to  warn  them  of  their  danger,  asd 
to  order  them  to  halt,  until  he  should  rejoin  thom. 

In  the  afternoon,  to  his  great  joy,  he  met  the  soout  retuviiig 
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with  mx  comrades  from  the  main  party,  leading  fresh  horses  for 
hb  accommodation ;  and  on  the  followlDg  day  (SepteLaber  25th), 
all  hands  were  once  more  reunited,  after  a  separation  of  nearly 
three  weeks.  Their  meeting  was  hearty  and  joyous ;  for  they 
bad  both  experienced  dangers  and  perplexities. 

The  main  party,  in  pursuing  their  course  up  the  Wind  Rivet 
valley,  had  been  dogged  the  whole  way  by  a  war  party  of  Crows 
In  one  place,  they  had  been  fired  upon,  but  without  injury  ;  in 
another  place,  one  of  their  horses  had  been  cut  loose,  and  canicd 
off.  At  length,  they  were  so  closely  beset,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  make  a  retrograde  move,  lest  they  should  be  surprised  and 
overcome.  This  was  the  movement  which  had  caused  snob  per* 
plexity  to  Captain  Bonneville. 

The  whole  party  now  remained  encamped  for  two  or  three 
days,  to  give  repoae  to  both  men  and  horses.  Some  of  the  trap- 
pers, however,  pursued  thoir  vocations  about  the  neighboring 
streams.  While  one  of  them  was  setting  his  traps,  he  heard  the 
tramp  of  horses,  and  looking  up,  beheld  a  party  of  Crow  braves 
moving  along  at  no  great  distance,  with  a  considerable  cavalcade. 
The  trapper  hastened  to  conceal  himself,  but  was  discerned  by 
the  quick  eye  of  the  savages.  With  whoops  and  yells,  they 
dragged  him  firom  his  hiding-place,  flourished  over  his  head  their 
tomahawks  and  scalping-knives,  and  for  a  time,  the  poor  trapper 
gave  himself  np  for  lost  Fortunately,  the  Crows  were  in  a  jocose, 
rather  than  a  sanguinary  mood.  They  amused  themselves  heartily, 
for  a  while,  at  the  expense  of  his  terrors ;  and  after  having  played 
off  divers  Grow  pranks  and  pleasantries,  suffered  him  to  depart 
unharmed.  It  is  true,  they  stripped  him  completely,  one  taKing 
bis  horse,  another  his  gun,  a  third  his  traps,  a  fourth  his  blanket, 
and  so  on,  through  all  his  accoutrements,  and  even  his  clothing. 
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ontil  he  iras  stark  naked  ;  bat  then  thej  generondj  made  him  a 
present  of  an  old  tattered  buffalo  robe,  and  dismissed  him,  with 
many  complimentary  speeches,  and  much  laughter.  When  the 
trappei  returned  to  the  camp,  in  such  sorry  plight,  he  was  greeted 
with  peals  of  laughter  from  his  comrades,  and  seemed  more  mor* 
tifi^d  by  the  style  in  which  he  had  been  dismissed,  than  rejoiced 
at  escaping  with  his  life.  A  circumstance  which  he  related  to 
Captain  Bonneville,  gave  some  insight  into  the  oamie  of  this  ex- 
treme jocularity  on  the  part  of  the  Crows.  They  had  eyidently 
had  a  run  of  luck,  and,  like  winning  gamblers,  were  in  high  good 
humor.  Among  twenty-six  fine  horses,  and  some  moles,  which 
composed  their  cavalcade,  the  trapper  recognised  a  number  which 
had  belonged  to  Fitzpatrick's  brigade,  when  they  parted  oompany 
on  the  Bighorn.  It  was  supposed,  therefore,  that  these  Vaga- 
bonds had  been  on  his  trail,  and  robbed  him  of  part  of  his 
cavalry. 

On  the  day  following  this  affair,  throe  Crows  came  into 
Captain  Bonneville's  camp,  with  the  most  easy,  innocent,  if  not 
impudent  air  imaginable ;  walking  about  with  that  imperturbable 
coolness  and  unconcern,  in  which  the  Indian  rivals  the  fine 
gentleman.  As  they  had  not  been  of  the  set  which  stripped  the 
trapper,  though  evidently  of  the  same  band,  they  were  not 
molested.  Indeed,  Captain  Bonneville  treated  them  with  his 
Qsual  kindness  and  hospitality ;  permitting  them  to  remain  all 
day  in  the  camp,  and  even  to  pass  the  night  there.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  he  caused  a  strict  watch  to  be  maintained  on  all 
their  movements ;  and  at  night,  stationed  an  armed  sentinel  near 
them.  The  Crows  remonstrated  against  the  latter  being  armed 
This  only  made  the  captain  suspect  them  to  be  spies,  who  medi* 
tatod  treachery;  he  redoubled,  therefore,  his  preoautioiia     ^.t 
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the  same  time,  he  aaenred  his  guests,  that  while  they  weie  per 
leetlj  weleome  to  the  shelter  and  comfort  of  his  camp,  yet,  should 
any  of  their  tribe  venture  to  approach  during  the  night,  they 
would  certainly  be  shot ;  which  would  be  a  very  unfortunate  oir- 
oumstanoe,  and  much  to  be  deplored.  To  the  latter  remark, 
they  fully  assented;  and  shortly  afterward  commenced  a  ^d 
iong,  or  chant,  which  they  kept  up  for  a  long  time,  and  in  which, 
they  very  probably  gave  their  friends,  who  might  be  prowling 
around  the  camp,  notice  that  the  white  men  were  on  the  alert 
The  night  passed  away  without  disturbance.  In  the  morning, 
the  three  Crow  guests  were  very  pressing  that  Captain  Bonneville 
and  his  party  should  accompany  them  to  their  camp,  which  they 
said  was  close  by.  Instead  of  accepting  their  invitation,  Cap- 
tain Bonneville  took  his  departure  with  all  possible  dispatch, 
eager  to  be  out  of  the  vicinity  of  such  a  piratical  horde ;  nor  did 
he  relax  the  diligence  of  his  march,  until,  on  the  second  day,  he 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Sweet  Water,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Crow  country,  and  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  had  obliterated  all  traces 
of  his  course. 

He  now  continued  on  for  some  few  days,  at  a  slower  pace, 
round  the  point  of  the  mountain  towards  Green  River,  and 
arrived  once  more  at  the  oaches,  on  the  14th  of  October. 

Here  they  found  traces  of  the  band  of  Indians  who  had 
hunted  them  in  the  defile  towards  the  head  waters  of  Wind 
River.  Having  lost  all  trace  of  them  on  their  way  over  the 
mountains,  they  had  turned  and  followed  back  their  trail  down 
Qreen  River  valley  to  the  caches.  One  of  these  they  had  dis- 
covered and  broken  open,  but  it  fortunatelv  contained  nothing 
tmt  fragments  of  old  iron,  wnich  they  had  scattered  about  in  all 
directions,  and  then  departed.     In  examining  their  deserted 
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oamp,  Captain  Bonnerille  diBoovered  that  it  iinmt«rad  iibtf 
nine  fires,  and  had  more  reason  than  OTer  to  oongratolate  himidl 
on  baying  escaped  the  olntches  of  snoh  a  formidable  hand  of 
freebooters. 

He  now  turned  his  course  southward,  under  oorer  of  the 
m<yntains,  and  on  the  25th  of  October  reached  Liberge's  Ford, 
a  tributary  of  the  Colorado,  where  he  came  suddenly  upon  the 
trail  of  this  same  war  party,  which  had  crossed  the  stream  so 
recently,  that  the  banks  were  yet  wet  with  the  water  that  had 
been  splashed  upon  them.  To  judge  from  their  tracks,  thej 
could  not  be  less  than  three  hundred  warriors,  and  apparently  ol 
the  Crorw  nation. 

Captain  Bonneville  was  extremely  uneasy  lest  this  OTerpowe^ 
ing  force  should  come  upon  him  in  some  place  where  he  would  not 
have  the  means  of  fortifying  himself  promptly.     He  now  moved 
towards  Kane's  Fork,  another  tributary  of  the  Colorado,  where 
he  encamped,  and  remained  during  the  26th  of  October.    Seeing 
a  large  cloud  of  smoke  to  the  south,  he  supposed  it  to  arise  from 
some  encampment  of  Shoshonies.  and  sent  scouts  to  procure 
information,  and  to  purchase  a  lodge.     It  was,  in  fact,  a  band  of 
Shoshonies,  but  with  them  were  encamped  Fitzpatrick  and  his 
party  of  trappers.     That  active  leader  had  an  eventful  story  to 
relate  of  his  fortunes  in  the  country  of  the  Crows.    After  parting 
with  Captain  Bonneville  on  the  banks  of  the  Bighorn,  he  made 
for  the  west,  to  trap  upon  Powder  and  Tongue  Rivers.     He  hid 
between  twenty  and  thirty  men  with  him.  and  about  one  hundred 
horses.     So  large  a  cavalcade  could  not  pass  through  the  Crow 
country  without  attracting  the  attention  of  its  freebooting  hordes 
A  large  band  of  Crows  were  soon  on  their  traces,  and  came  ap 
with  tbem  on  the  5th  of  September,  just  as  they  had  readied 
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V0Bgi6  BiTer.  The  Grow  chief  came  forward  with  great  appear* 
of  friendship,  and  proposed  to  Fitzpatrick  that  they  should 
ip  together.  The  latter,  however,  not  having  any  &ith  in 
Crows,  declined  the  invitation,  and  pitched  his  camp  three  miles 
off  He  then  rode  over,  with  two  or  three  ^en,  to  visit  the  Crow 
ciie^  by  whom  he  was  received  with  great  a]i^arent  cordiality 
In  the  meantime,  however,  a  party  of  young  braves,  who  consid 
ered  them  absolved  by  his  distrust  from  all  scruples  of  honor, 
made  a  circuit  privately,  and  dashed  into  his  encampment  Cap- 
tain Stewart,  who  had  remained  there  in  the  absence  of  Fitzpat- 
rick|  behaved  with  great  spirit ;  but  the  Crows  were  too  numeroun 
and  active.  They  had  got  possession  of  the  camp,  and  soon  made 
booty  of  every  thing— carrying  off  all  the  horses.  On  their  way 
back  they  met  Fitzpatrick  returning  to  his  camp ;  and  finished 
their  exploit  by  rifling  and  nearly  stripping  him. 

A  negotiation  now  took  place  between  the  plundered  white 
men  and  the  triumphant  Crows ;  what  eloquence  and  manage- 
ment Fitzpatrick  made  use  of,  we  do  not  know,  but  he  succeeded 
in  prevailing  upon  the  Crow  chieftain  to  return  him  his  horses 
and  many  of  his  traps ;  together  with  his  rifles  and  a  few  rounds 
of  ammunition  for  each  man.  He  then  set  out  with  all  speed  to 
abandon  the  Crow  country,  before  he  should  meet  with  any  fresh 
disasters. 

After  his  departure,  the  consciences  of  some  of  the  most 
orthodox  Crows  pricked  them  sorely  for  having  suffered  such  a 
eavalcade  to  escape  out  of  their  hands.  Anxious  to  wipe  off  no 
foul  a  stigma  on  the  reputation  of  the  Crow  nation,  they  followed 
on  his  trail,  nor  quit  hovering  about  him  on  his  march  until  they 
had  stolen  a  number  of  his  best  horses  and  mules.  It  was 
donbtless,  this  same  band  which  came  upon  the  lonely  trapper  on 
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the  Popo  Agio,  and  generoasly  gave  him  an  old  bnfUo  roht  in 
exchange  for  his  rifle,  his  traps,  and  all  his  aoooutrementa.  Wito 
these  aneedotes,  we  shall,  for  the  present,  take  our  leare  of  die 
Crow  Country  and  its  vagabond  ehivalr  j. 


THB  UnXE  LAKE.  2^ 
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4  nffion  of  natnral  curiosities. — The  plain  of  white  clay. — Hot  apnngp  — Tbt 
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Orossino  an  elevated  ridge,  Captain  Bonneville  now  came  upon 

Bear  Biver,  which,  from  its  source  to  its  entrance  into  the  Great 

Salt  Lake,  describes  the  figure  of  a  horse-shoe.     One  of  the  prin- 

eipal  head  waters  of  this  river,  although  supposed  to  abound 

with  beaver,  has  never  been  visited  by  the  trapper ;  rising  among 

nigged  mountains,  and  being  barricadoed  by  fallen  pine  trees  and 

tremendous  precipices. 

Proceeding  down  this  river,  the  party  encamped,  on  the  6th  of 

November,  at'  the  outlet  of  a  lake  about  thirty  miles  long,  and 

from  two  to  three  miles  in  width,  completely  imbedded  in  low 

ranges  of  mountains,  and  connected  with  Bear  Biver  by  an  im 

passable  swamp.     It  is  called  the  Little  Lake,  to  distinguish  it 

from  the  great  one  of  salt  water.  • 

On  the  10th  of  November,  Captain  Bonneville  visited  a  place 

in  the  neighborhood  which  is  quite  a  region  of  natural  curiosities. 

An  area  of  about  half  a  mile  square  presents  a  level  surface  of 

frbite  olay  or  fullers'  earth,  perfectly  spotless,  resembling  a  great 

11 
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slab  of  Parian  marble,  or  a  sheet  of  daulicg  snow      The  effeet 
is  strikingly  beautiful  at  all  times :  in  summer,  when  it  is  sur- 
rounded with  verdure,  or  in  autumn,  when  it  contrasts  its  bright 
iinmaoulate  surface  with  the  withered  herbage.     Seen  from  a  dis 
tant  eminence,  it  then  shines  like  a  mirror,  set  in  the  brown  land 
ioape.     Around   this  plain  are  clustered  numerous  springs  of 
various  sixes  and  temperatures.     One  of  them,  of  scalding  hca<| 
boils  furiously  and  incessantly,  rising  to  the  height  of  two  or 
three  feet     In  another  place,  there  is  an  aperture  in  the  earth, 
from  which   rushes  a  column  of  steam  thai  forms  a  perpetual 
cloud.     The  ground  for  some  distance  around  sounds  hollow,  and 
tftartles  the  solitary  trapper,  as  he  hears  the  tramp  of  his  horse 
giving  the  sound  of  a  muffled  drum.     He  pictures  to  himself  a 
mysterious  gulf  below,  a  place  of  hidden  fires,  and  gazes  round 
him  with  awe  and  uneasiness. 

The  most  noted  curiosity,  however,  of  this  singular  region,  is 
the  Beer  Spring,  of  which  trappers  give  wonderful  accounts. 
They  are  said  to  turn  aside  from  their  route  through  the  country 
to  drink  of  its  waters,  with  as  much  eagerness  as  the  Arab  seeks 
some  famous  well  of  the  desert.  Captain  Bonneville  describes  it 
as  having  the  taste  of  beer.  His  men  drank  it  with  avidity,  and 
in  copious  draughts.  It  did  not  appear  to  him  to  possess  any 
medicinal  properties,  or  to  produce  any  peculiar  effecta.  The 
Indians,  however,  refuse  to  taste  it,  and  endeavor  to  persuade  the 
white  men  from  doing  so 

We  have  heard  this  also  called  the  Soda  Spring,  and  described 
as  containing  iron  and  sulphur.  It  probably  possesses  some  of 
the  properties  of  the  Ballston  water. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  Captain  Bonneville  to  go  m 
quest  of  the  party  of  free  trappers,  detached  in  the  b^nnbg  ci 
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July,  under  the  oommand  of  Mr.  Hodgkisa,  to  trap  upon  tha 
head  waters  of  Salmon  Eiver.  His  intention  was  to  unite  thorn 
with  the  party  with  which  he  was  at  present  travelling,  that  all 
might  go  into  quarters  together  for  the  winter.  Accordingly,  on 
the  1 1th  of  November,  he  took  a  temporary  leave  of  his  hand, 
appointing  a  rendeivous  on  Snake  River,  and,  aocompaniod  by 
three  men,  set  out  upon  his  journey.  His  route  lay  across  the 
plain  of  the  Portneuf,  a  tributary  stream  of  Snake  River,  called 
after  an  unfortunate  Canadian  trapper,  murdered  by  the  Indiana 
The  whole  country  through  which  he  passed,  bore  evidence  ot 
volcanic  convulsions  and  conflagrations  in  the  olden  time.  Great 
masses  of  lava  lay  scattered  about  in  every  direction  ;  the  crags 
and  cliffs  had  apparently  been  under  the  action  of  fire ;  the  rocks 
in  some  places  seemed  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  fusion ;  the  plain 
was  rent  and  split  with  deep  chasms  and  gullies,  some  of  which 
were  partly  filled  with  lava. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  before  they  saw  a  party 
of  horsemen,  galloping  full  tilt  towards  them.  They  instantly 
turned,  and  made  full  speed  for  the  covert  of  a  woody  stream,  to 
fortify  themselves  among  the  trees.  The  Indians  came  to  a  halt, 
and  one  of  them  came  forward  alone.  He  reached  Captain  Bon 
neville  and  his  men  just  as  they  were  dismounting  and  about  to 
post  themselves.  A  few  words  dispelled  all  uneasiness.  It  was 
a  party  of  twenty-five  Banneck  Indians,  friendly  to  the  whites, 
and  they  proposed,  through  their  envoy,  that  both  parties  should 
encamp  together,  and  hunt  the  buffalo,  of  which  they  had  dis- 
eovered  several  large  herds  hard  by.  Captain  Bonneville  cheer* 
fully  assented  to  their  proposition,  being  curious  to  see  their 
manner  of  hunting. 

Both  parties  accordingly  encamped  together  on  a  convenient 
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upoi,  and  prepared  for  the  hunt  The  Indians  first  posted  a  boy 
on  a  small  hill  near  the  camp,  to  keep  a  look-oat  for  enemiea 
The  "  runners,"  then,  as  they  are  called,  mounted  on  fleet  norses, 
and  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  moved  slowly  and  cautiously 
toward  the  bufialo,  keeping  as  much  as  possible  out  of  sight,  in 
hollows  and  ravines.  When  within  a  proper  distance,  a  signal 
was  given,  and  they  all  opened  at  once  like  a  paek  of  hounds, 
with  a  full  chorus  of  yells,  dashing  into  the  midst  of  the  herds, 
and  launching  their  arrows  to  the  right  and  left.  The  plain 
seemed  absolutely  to  shake  under  the  tramp  of  the  buffalo,  as 
they  scoured  off.  The  cows  in  headlong  panic,  the  bulls  furious 
with  rage,  uttering  deep  roars,  and  occasionally  turning  with  a 
desperate  rush  upon  their  pursuers.  Nothing  could  surpass  the 
spirit,  grace,  and  dexterity,  with  which  the  Indians  managed  their 
horses ;  wheeling  and  coursing  among  the  affrighted  herd,  and 
launching  their  arrows  with  unerring  aim.  In  the  midst  of  the 
apparent  confusion,  they  selected  their  victims  with  perfect  judg- 
ment, generally  aiming  at  the  fattest  of  the  cows,  the  flesh  of  the 
bull  being  nearly  worthless,  at  this  season  of  the  year.  In  a  few 
minutes,  each  of  the  hunters  had  crippled  three  or  four  cows. 
A  single  shot  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  the  animal,  once 
maimed,  was  \e(t  to  be  completely  dispatched  at  the  end  of  the 
chase.  Frequently,  a  cow  was  killed  on  the  spot  by  a  single 
arrow.  In  one  instance.  Captain  Bonneville  saw  an  Indian  shoot 
his  arrow  completely  through  the  body  of  a  cow,  so  that  it  etruok 
in  the  ground  beyond.  The  bulls,  however,  are  not  so  easily 
killed  as  the  cows,  and  always  cost  the  hunter  several  arrowb, 
sometimes  making  battle  upon  the  horses,  and  chasing  them 
furiously,  though  severelj  woundod|  with  the  darts  still  stiekiiig 
in  their  flesh. 
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The  grand  scamper  of  the  hunt  being  over,  the  Indians  pro- 
ceeded to  dispatch  the  animals  that  had  been  disabled ;  then 
catting  up  the  carcasses,  they  returned  with  loads  of  meat  to  the 
camp,  where  the  choicest  pieces  were  soon  roasting  before  large 
fires,  and  a  hunters'  feast  succeeded ;  at  which  Captain  Bonnr^ 
ville  and  his  men  were  qualified,  by  previous  fasting,  to  perform 
their  parts  with  great  vigor. 

Some  men  are  said  to  wax  valorous  upon  a  full  stomach,  and 
such  seemed  to  be  the  case  with  the  Banneck  braves,  who,  in 
proportion  as  they  crammed  themselves  with  buffalo  meat,  grew 
stout  of  heart,  until,  the  supper  at  an  end,  they  began  to  chant 
war  songs,  setting  forth  their  mighty  deeds,  and  the  victories 
they  had  gained  over  the  Blackfeet  Warming  with  the  theme, 
and  inflating  themselves  with  their  own  eulogies,  these  magnani- 
mous heroes  of  the  trencher  would  start  up,  advance  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  light  of  the  fire,  and  apostrophizo  most 
vehemently  their  Blackfeet  enemies,  as  though  they  had  been 
within  hearing.  Ruffling,  and  swelling,  and  snorting,  and  slap- 
ping their  breasts,  and  brandishing  their  arms,  they  would 
vociferate  all  their  exploits ;  reminding  the  Blackfeet  how  they 
had  drenched  their  towns  in  tears  and  blood;  enumerate  the 
blows  they  had  inflicted,  the  warriors  they  had  slain,  the  scalps 
they  had  brought  off  in  triumpL  Then,  having  said  every  thing 
that  could  stir  a  man's  spleen  or  pique  his  valor,  they  would  dare 
their  imaginary  hearers,  now  that  the  Bannecks  were  few  in 
number,  to  come  and  take  their  revenge— receiving  no  reply  to 
this  valorous  bravado,  they  would  conclude  by  all  kinds  of  sneers 
and  insults,  deriding  the  Blackfeet  for  dastards  and  poltroons, 
that  dared  not  accept  their  challenge.  Such  is  the  kind  of 
swaggering  and  rhodomontade  in  which  the  '*  red  men"  are  prone 
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to  indulge  in  their  yaingloriooa  moments;  for,  with  all  their 
vmuntcd  taciturnity,  they  are  vehemently  prone  at  times  to 
become  eloquent  about  their  exploits,  and  to  sound  their  own 
tmmpet 

Having  vented  their  valor  in  this  fierce  effervescenee,  tha 
Banncck  braves  gradually  calmed  down,  lowered  their  crests 
smoothed  their  ruffled  feathers,  and  betook  themselves  to  sleepy 
without  placing  a  single  guard  over  their  camp ;  so  that,  had  the 
Blackfect  taken  them  at  their  word,  but  few  of  these  braggart 
heroes  might  have  survived  for  any  further  boasting. 

On  the  following  morning.  Captain  Bonneville  purchased  a 
supply  of  buffalo  meat  from  his  braggadocio  friends ;  who,  wiUi 
all  their  vaporing,  were  in  fact  a  very  forlorn  horde,  destitute  of 
firearms,  and  of  almost  every  thing  that  constitutes  riches  in 
savage  life.  The  bargain  concluded,  the  Bannecks  set  off  for 
their  village,  which  was  situated,  they  said,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Portneuf,  and  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  companions  shaped 
their  course  towards  Snake  River. 

Arrived  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  he  found  it  rapid  and 
boisterous,  but  not  too  deep  to  be  forded.  In  traversing  it,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  horses  was  swept  suddenly  from  his  footing,  and 
his  rider  was  flung  from  the  saddle  into  the  midst  of  the  stream. 
Both  horse  and  horseman  were  extricated  without  any  damage, 
excepting  that  the  latter  was  completely  drenched,  so  that  it  was 
necessary  to  kindle  a  fire  to  dry  him.  While  they  were  thus 
occupied,  one  of  the  party  looking  up,  perceived  an  Indian  scout 
cautiously  reconnoitring  them  from  the  summit  of  a  neighboring 
hill  The  moment  he  found  himself  discovered,  he  disappeared 
behind  the  hill.  From  his  furtive  movements.  Captain  Bonne^ 
rflle  suspected  him  to  be  a  soout  from  the  Blackfeet  camp,  and 
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that  he  had  gone  to  report  what  he  had  seen  to  his  compauionB 
It  would  not  do  to  loiter  in  such  a  neighborhood,  so  the  kindlihg 
of  the  fire  was  abandoned,  the  drenched  horseman  mounted  in 
dripping  condition,  and  the  little  band  pushed  forward  directly 
into  the  plain,  going  at  a  smart  pace,  until  thej  had  gained  a 
oonsiderable  distance  from  the  place  of  supposed  danger.  Hers 
encamping  for  the  night,  in  the  midst  of  abundance  of  sage,  or 
wormwood,  which  afforded  fodder  for  their  horses,  they  kindled 
a  huge  fire  for  the  benefit  of  their  damp  comrade,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  prepare  a  sumptuous  supper  of  buffalo  humps  and  ribs, 
and  other  choice  bits,  which  they  had  brought  with  them.  After 
a  hearty  repast,  relished  with  an  appetite  unknown  to  city  epi- 
cures, they  stretched  themselves  upon  their  couches  of  skins,  and 
under  the  starry  canopy  of  heaven,  enjoyed  the  sound  and  sweet 
sleep  of  hardy  and  well-fed  mountaineers. 

They  continued  on  their  journey  for  several  days,  without  any 
incident  worthy  of  notice,  and  on  the  i9th  of  November,  came 
upon  traces  of  the  party  of  which  they  were  in  search  ;  such  as 
burnt  patches  of  prairie,  and  deserted  camping  grounds.  All 
these  were  carefully  examined,  to  discover  by  their  freshness  or 
antiquity  the  probable  time  that  the  trappers  had  left  them ;  at 
length,  after  much  wandering  and  investigating,  they  came  upon 
the  regular  trail  of  the  hunting  party,  which  led  into  the  moun- 
tains, and  following  it  up  briskly,  came  about  two  o'clocic  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  20th,  upon  the  encampment  of  Hodgkiss  and 
his  band  of  free  trappers,  in  the  bosom  of  a  mountain  valley. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  these  free  trappers,  who  were 
masters  of  themselves  and  their  movements,  had  refused  to 
oooompany  Captain  Bonneville  back  to  Green  Eiver  in  the 
preceding  month  of  July,  preferring  to  trap  about  the  uppei 
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waters  of  the  Salmon  RiTer,  where  they  expected  to  find  plen^ 
of  beaver,  and  a  less  dangerous  neighborhood.     Their  hant  had 
not  been  very  successful.     They  had  penetrated  the  groat  range 
of  mountains  among  which  some  of  the  upper  branches  of  Salmoo 
River  take   their  rise,  but  had  become  so  entangled  among 
immense  and  almost  impassable  barricades  of  fallen  pines,  and 
00  impeded  by  tremendous  precipices,  that  a  great  part  of  their 
season  had  been  wasted  among  those  mountains.     At  one  time 
thoy  had  made  their  way  through  them,  and  reached  the  BoisM 
Biver ;  but  meeting  with  a  band  of  Banneck  Indians,  from  whom 
they  apprehended  hostilities,  they  had  again  taken  shelter  among 
the  mountains,  where  they  were  found  by  Captain  Bonneville^ 
In  the  neighborhood  of  their  encampment,  the  captain  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  family  of  those  wanderers  of  the 
mountains,  emphatically  called  "  les  dignes  de  pitic,"  or  Poor- 
devil  Indians.      These,  however,  appear  to  have  forfeited  the 
title,  for  they  had  with  them  a  fine  lot  of  skins  of  .beaver,  elk, 
deer,  and  mountain  sheep.    These,  Captain  Bonneville  purchased 
from  them  at  a  fair  valuation,  and  sent  them  off  astonished  at 
tlioir  own  wealth,  and  no  doubt  objects  of  envy  to  all  their  pitiful 
tribe. 

Being  now  reinforced  by  Hodgkiss  and  his  band  of  free  trap 
pers.  Captain  Bonneville  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  united 
parties,  and  set  out  to  rejoin  those  ho  had  recently  left  at  the 
Boer  Spring,  that  they  might  all  go  into  winter  quarters  on 
Snake  River.  On  his  route,  he  encountered  many  heavy  falls 
of  snow,  which  melted  almost  immediately,  so  as  not  to  impede 
his  march,  and  on  the  4th  of  December,  he  found  his  other 
party,  encamped  at  the  very  place  where  he  had  partaken  io  tbt: 
buf&lo  hunt  with  the  Bannecks. 
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,  That  braggart  horde  was  encamped  but  about  three  miles  o£E| 
and  were  just  then  in  high  glee  and  festivity,  and  more  swagger 
ing  than  ever,  celebrating  a  prodigious  Tictory.  It  appeared  that 
a  party  of  their  braves  being  out  on  a  hunting  excursion,  disco- 
vered a  band  of  Blackfeet  moving,  as  thoy  thought,  to  surprise 
iheir  hunting  camp.  The  Bannecks  immediately  posted  them- 
selves on  each  side  of  a  dark  ravine,  through  which  the  enemy 
must  pass,  and,  just  as  they  were  entangled  in  the  midst  of  it, 
attacked  them  with  great  fury.  The  Blackfeet,  struck  with  sud. 
den  panic,  threw  off  their  buffalo  robes  and  fled,  leaving  one  of 
their  warriors  dead  on  the  spot  The  victors  eagerly  gathered 
up  the  spoils  ;  but  their  greatest  prize  was  the  scalp  of  the  Black- 
foot  brave.  This  they  bore  off  in  triumph  to  their  village,  where 
it  had  ever  since  been  an  object  of  the  greatest  exultation  and 
rejoicing.  It  had  been  elevated  upon  a  pole  in  the  centre  of  the 
village,  where  the  warriors  had  celebrated  the  scalp  dance  round 
it,  with  war  feasts,  war  songs,  and* warlike  harangues.  It  had 
then  been  given  up  to  the  women  and  boys ;  who  had  paraded  it 
up  and  down  the  village  with  shouts  and  chants  and  antic  dances; 
occasionally  saluting  it  with  all  kinds  of  taunts,  invectives,  and 
revilings. 

The  Blackfeet,  in  this  affair,  do  not  appear  to  have  acted  up 
to  the  character  which  has  rendered  them  objects  of  such  terror. 
Indeed,  their  conduct  in  war,  to  the  inexperienced  observer,  is 
full  of  inconsistencies  ;  at  one  time  they  are  headlong  in  courage, 
and  heedless  of  danger  ;  at  another  time  cautious  almost  to  cow- 
ardice. To  understand  these  apparent  incongruities,  one  must 
know  their  principles  of  warfare.  A  war  party,  however  tri- 
umphant, if  they  lose  a  warrior  in  the  fight,  bring  back  a  cause 

of  mourning  to  their  people,  which  casts  a  shade  over  the  glory 
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of  their  aohieremeni  Henee,  the  Indian  is  often  lees  lieroe  and 
rec^esa  in  general  battle,  than  he  is  in  a  private  brawl ;  and  the 
chicfiB  are  checked  in  their  boldest  undertakings  bj  the  fear  oi 
lacrificing  their  warriors. 

This  peculiarity  b  not  confined  to  the  Blaokfeet  Among 
the  Osages,  says  Captain  Bonneville,  when  a  warrior  fidls  in  bat- 
tle, his  comrades,  though  they  may  have  fought  with  eonsammate 
valor,  and  won  a  glorious  victory,  will  leave  their  arms  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  and  returning  home  with  dejected  ooontenanoes, 
will  halt  without  the  encampment,  and  wait  until  tiie  relatiToe 
of  the  slain  come  forth  and  inrite  them  to  mingle  again  with 
their  people. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Winter  camp  at  the  Portneof.— Fine  springs. — ^The  Banneck  Icdiam— tkeil 
boneaty. — Captain  Bonneville  prepares  for  an  expedition. — Christmaa.— 
The  American  fiills. — Wild  scenery. — Fishing  fiiUs. — Snake  Indians^— 
Scenery  on  the  BruneaUd — View  of  volcanic  country  from  a  mountains- 
Powder  River. — Shoshokoes,  or  Root  Diggers — their  character,  habits,  hab- 
itations, dogs. — Vanity  at  its  last  shift. 

In  establishing  his  winter  camp  near  the  Portneuf,  Captain  Bon- 
neville had  drawn  off  to  some  little  distance  from  his  Banneck 
friends,  to  avoid  all  annoyance  from  their  intimacy  or  intrusions. 
In  so  doing,  however,  he  had  been  obliged  to  take  up  his  quarters 
on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  flat  land,  where  he  was  encompassed 
with  ice  and  snow,  and  had  nothing  better  for  his  horses  to  sub- 
sist on  than  wormwood.  The  Bannecks,  on  the  contrary,  were 
encamped  among  fine  springs  of  water,  where  there  was  grass  in 
abundance.  Some  of  these  springs  gush  out  of  the  earth  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  turn  a  mill ;  and  furnish  beautiful  streanu^ 
clear  as  crystal,  and  full  of  trout  of  a  large  size ;  which  may  be 
seen  darting  about  the  transparent  water.. 

Winter  now  set  in  regularly.  The  snow  had  fallen  frequently, 
and  in  large  quantities,  and  covered  the  ground  to  the  depth  of 
a  foot ;  and  the  continued  coldness  of  the  weather  prevented 
any  thaw. 
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By  degress,  a  distrust  which  at  first  subsisted  between  the 
Indians  and  the  trappers,  subsided,  and  gave  waj  to  mutual  confi- 
dence and  good-wilL  A  few  presents  conrinccd  the  chiefs  that 
the  white  men  were  their  friends  :  nor  were  the  white  men  wmt- 
ing  in  proofs  of  the  honesty  and  good  faith  of  their  savage  neigh- 
bors. Occasionally,  the  deep  snow  and  the  want  of  fodder 
obliged  them  to  turn  their  weakest  horses  out  to  roam  in  quest 
of  sustenance.  If  they  at  any  time  strayed  to  the  camp  of  the 
Bannecka,  they  were  immediately  brought  back.  It  must  be  con 
fessed,  howerer,  that  if  the  stray  horse  happened,  by  any  chance 
to  be  in  vigorous  plight  and  good  condition,  though  he  was 
equally  sure  to  be  returned  by  the  honest  Bannecks,  yet  it  was 
always  after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  and  in  a  very  gaunt  and 
jaded  state ;  and  always  with  the  remark,  that  they  had  found 
him  a  long  way  off.  The  uncharitable  were  apt  to  surmise  that 
he  had,  in  the  interim,  been  well  used  up  in  a  buffalo  hunt ;  bat 
those  accustomed  to  Indian  morality  in  the  matter  of  horseflesh, 
considered  it  a  singular  evidence  of  honesty,  that  he  should  be 
brought  back  at  all 

Being  convinced,  therefore,  from  these,  and  other  circum- 
stances, that  his  people  were  encamped  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
tribe  as  honest  as  they  were  valiant,  and  satisfied  that  they  would 
pass  their  winter  unmolested.  Captain  Bonneville  prepared  for  a 
reconnoitring  expedition  of  great  extent  and  peril  This  was,  to 
penetrate  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  establishments  on  the  banks  of 
the  Columbia^  and  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  country 
and  the  Indian  tribes  ;  it  being  one  part  of  his  scheme  to  estab- 
lish a  trading  post  somewhere  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  so 
as  to  participate  in  the  trade  lost  to  the  United  States  by  the 
capture  of  Astoria.     This  expedition  would,  of  course,  take  him 
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ihroagh  the  Snake  Birer*  countrj,  and  across  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, the  scenes  of  so  much  hardship  and  disaster  to  Hunt  and 
Cradles,  and  their  Astorian  bands,  who  first  explored  it,  and  he 
would  have  to  pass  through  it  in  the  same  frightful  season,  the 
depth  of  winter. 

The  idea  of  risk  and  hardship,  however,  only  served  to  stimu- 
late the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  captain.  He  chose  three  com- 
panions for  his  journey,  put  up  a  small  stock  of  necessaries  in 
th9  most  portable  form,  and  selected  five  horses  and  mules  for 
themselves  and  their  baggage.  He  proposed  to  rejoin  his  band 
in  the  early  part  of  March,  at  the  winter  encampment  near  the 
Portneuf  All  these^rrangements  being  completed,  he  mounted 
his  horse  on  Ohristmas  morning,  and  set  off  with  his  three  com- 
rades. They  halted  a  little  beyond  the  Banneck  camp,  and  made 
their  Christmas  dinner,  which,  if  not  a  very  merry,  was  a  very 
hearty  one,  after  which  they  resumed  their  journey. 

They  were  obliged  to  travel  slowly,  to  spare  their  horses ;  for 
the  snow  had  increased  in  depth  to  eighteen  inches  ;  and  though 
somewhat  packed  and  frozen,  was  not  sufficiently  so  to  yield  firm 
footing.  Their  route  lay  to  the  west,  down  along  the  left  side  of 
Snake  Biver ;  and  the/ were  several  days  in  reaching  the  first, 
or  American  Falls.  The  banks  of  the  river,  for  a  considerable 
listance,  both  above  and  below  the  falls,  have  a  volcanic  charac- 
ler :  masses  of  basaltic  rock  are  piled  one  upon  another ;  the 
water  makes  its  Way  through  their  broken  chasms,  boiling  through 
narrow  channels,  or  pitching  in  beautiful  cascades  over  ridges  of 
basaltic  columns. 

Beyond  these  falls,  they  came  to  a  picturesque,  but  inconsid- 
erable stream,  called  the  Cassi6.  It  runs  through  a  level  valley, 
about  four  miles  wide,  where  the  soil  is  good  ;  but  the  prevalent 
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coldness  and  dryness  of  the  climate  is  unfavorable  to  yegctation. 
Near  to  this  stream  there  is  a  small  mountain  of  mica  slate,  in- 
cluding gnmets.  Granite,  in  small  blocks,  is  likewise  seen  in 
this  neighborhood,  and  white  sandstone.  From  this  river,  the 
traveUers  had  a  prospect  of  the  snowj  heights  of  the  Salmon 
River  Mountains  to  the  north ;  the  nearest,  at  least  fifij  miles 
distant. 

In  pursuing  his  course  westward,  Captain  Bonneville  gener* 
ally  kept  several  miles  from  Snake  River,  crossing  the  heads  of 
its  tributary  streams ;  though  he  often  found  the  open  country 
so  encumbered  by  volcanic  rocks,  as  to  render  travelling  ex- 
tremely difficult.  Whenever  he  approached  Snake  River,  he 
found  it  running  through  a  broad  chasm,  with  steep,  perpendic- 
ular sides  of  basaltic  rock.  After  several  days*  travel  across  a 
level  plain,  he  came  to  a  part  of  the  river  which  filled  him  with 
astonishment  and  admiration.  As  fiur  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
^he  river  was  walled  in  by  perpendicular  difis  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  beetling  like  dark  and  gloomy  battlements,  while 
blocks  and  fragments  lay  in  masses  at  their  feet,  in  the  midst  of 
the  boiling  and  whirling  current.  Just  above,  the  whole  stream 
pitched  in  one  cascade  above  forty  feet  in  height,  with  a  thunder- 
ing sound,  casting  up  a  volume  of  spray  that  hung  in  the  air  like 
a  silver  mist.  These  are  called  by  some  the  Fishing  Falls,  as 
the  salmon  are  taken  here  in  immense  quantities.  They  cannot 
get  by  these  falls. 

After  encamping  at  this  place  all  night.  Captain  Bonneville,  at 
sunrise,  descended  with  his  party  through  a  narrow  ravine,  or 
rather  crevice,  in  the  vast  wall  of  basaltic  rock  which  bordered 
the  river ;  this  being  the  only  mode,  for  many  miles,  of  getting 
to  the  margin  of  the  stream. 
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The  snow  lay  in  a  thin  orast  along  tho  banks  of  the  river, 
so  that  their  travelling  was  mach  more  easy  than  it  bad  been 
hitherto.  There  were  foot  tracks,  also,  liiadc  by  the  natives, 
which  greatly  facilitated  their  progress.  Occasionally,  thoy  met 
the  inhabitants  of  this  wild  region  ;  a  timid  race,  and  but  scan- 
tily provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  Their  dress  consisted 
of  a  mantle  about  four  feet  square,-  formed  of  strips  of  rabbit 
fkins  sewed  together :  this  they  hung  over  their  shoulders,  in  th 
ordinary  Indian  mode  of  wearing  the  blanket.  Their  weapons 
were  bows  and  arrows ;  the  latter  tipped  with  obsidian,  which 
abounds  in  the  neighborhood.  Their  huts  were  shaped  like  hay- 
stacks, and  constructed  of  branches  of  willow  covered  with  long 
grass,  so  as  to  be  warm  and  comfortable.  Occasionally,  they 
were  surrounded  by  small  inclosures  of  wormwood,  about  three 
feet  high,  which  gave  them  a  cottage-like  appearance.  Three  or 
four  of  these  tenements  were  occasionally  grouped  together  in 
some  wild  and  striking  situation,  and  had  a  picturesque  effect 
Sometimes  they  were  in  sufficient  number  to  form  a  small  ham- 
let. From  these  people,  Captain  Bonneville's  party  frequently 
purchased  salmon,  dried  in  an  admirable  manner,  as  were  like- 
wise the  roes.  This  seemed  to  be  their  prime  article  of  food ; 
but  they  were  extremely  anxious  to  get  buffalo  meat  in  ex* 
change. 

The  high  walls  and  rocks,  within  which  the  travellers  had 
t>een  so  long  inclosed,  now  occasionally  presented  openings, 
through  which  they  were  enabled  ^to  ascend  to  the  plain,  and  to 
cut  off  considerable  bends  of  the  river. 

Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  this  vast  and  singular  chasm, 
the  scenery  of  the  river  is  said  to  be  of  the  most  wild  and  ro* 
inantio  character.     The  rocks  present  every  variety  of  manses 
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and  grouping.  NameronB  smmll  streamf  oome  rosliiiig  and  boil* 
ing  throagh  narrow  olefU  and  rayinea :  one  of  a  conaideraUe  aiie 
iasued  from  the  face  of  a  precipioe,  within  twenty-five  feet  of  iti 
aummit ;  and  after  running  in  nearly  a  horisontal  line  for  about 
one  hundred  feet,  fell,  by  numeroua  small  eascades.  to  the  rocky 
bank  of  the  river. 

In  its  career  through  thi^  vast  and  singular  defile,  Snake  River 
is  upwards  of  three  hundred  yards  wide,  and  as  clear  as  spring 
water.  Sometimes  it  steals  along  with  a  tranquil  and  noiseless 
oourse ;  at  other  times,  for  miles  and  miles,  it  dashes  on  in  a 
thousand  rapids,  wild  and  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  lulling  the 
ear  with  the  soft  tumult  of  plashing  water!. 

Many  of  the  tributary  streams  of  Snake  River,  rival  it  in  the 
wildness  and  picturesqueness  of  their  scenery.  That  called  the 
Bruncau  is  particularly  cited.  It  runs  through  a  tremendous 
chasm,  rather  than  a  valley,  extending  upwards  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  You  come  upon  it  on  a  sudden,  in  traversing  a  level 
plain.  It  seems  as  if  you  could  throw  a  stone  across  from  cliff 
to  cliff;  yet,  the  valley  is  near  two  thousand  feet  deep  :  so  that 
the  river  looks  like  an  inconsiderable  stream.  Basaltic  rocks 
rise  perpendicularly,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  from  the  plain 
to  tlie  water,  or  from  the  river  margin  to  the  plain.  The  current 
's  bright  and  limpid.  Hot  springs  are  found  on  the  borders  of 
this  river.  One  bursts  out  of  the  cliffs  forty  feet  above  the  river, 
in  a  stream  sufficient  to  turn  a  mill,  and  sends  up  a  cloud  of 
vapor. 

We  find  a  characteristic  picture  of  this  volcanic  region  of 
mountains  and  streams,  furnished  by  the  journal  of  Mr.  Wyeth 
which  lies  before  us ;  who  ascended  a  peak  in  the  neighborhood 
we  are  describing.     From  this  summit,  the  country,  he  says,  ap 
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pears  an  indescribable  chaos ;  the  tops  of  the  hills  exhibit  the 
same  strata  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  and  appear  to  hare  once 
formod  the  level  of  the  country  ;  and  the  valleys  to  be  formed  by 
the  sinking  of  the  earth,  rather  than  the  rising  of  the  hilh. 
Tbioagh  the  deep  cracks  and  chasms  thus  formed,  the  rivers  and 
brooks  make  their  way,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  follow  theuL 
All  these  basaltic  channels  are  called  cut  rocks  by  the  trappers. 
Many  of  the  mountain  streams  disappear  in  the  plains ;  either 
absorbed  by  their  thirsty  soil,  and  by  the  porous  surface  of  the 
lava,  or  swallowed  up  in  gulfs  and  chasms. 

On  the  12th  of  January  (1834),  Captain  Bonneville  reached 
Powder  River ;  much  the  largest  stream  that  he  had  seen  since 
leaving  the  Portneuf  He  struck  it  about  three  miles  above  its 
entrance  into  Snake  River.  Here  he  found  himself  above  the 
lower  narrows  and  defiles  of  the  latter  river,  and  in  an  open  and 
level  country.  The  natives  now  made  their  appearance  in  consi* 
derable  numbers,  and  evinced  the  most  insatiable  curiosity  re- 
specting the  white  men ;  sitting  in  groups  for  hours  together, 
exposed  to  the  bleakest  winds,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  gazing 
upon  the  strangers,  and  watching  every  movement.  These  are  of 
that  branch  of  the  great  Snake  tribe  called  Shoshokoes,  or  Root 
Diggers,  from  their  subsisting,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  roots  of 
the  earth ;  though  they  likewise  take  fish  in  great  quantities,  and 
hunt,  in  a  small  way.  They  are,  in  general,  very  poor ;  destitute 
of  most  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  extremely  indolent :  but  a 
mild,  inoffensive  race.  They  differ,  in  many  respects,  from 
(he  other  branch  of  the  Snake  tribe,  the  Shoshonies;  who 
possess  hones,  vre  more  roving  and  adventurous,  and  hunt  the 
Kuffido. 

On  the  foPowing  day,  as  Captain  Bonneville  approaciiv*d  thu 
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mouth  of  Powder  River,  he  diBoorered  at  least  a  liandred  faoiiliefi 
of  these  Diggers,  as  they  are  familiarly  called,  assembled  in  one 
place.  The  women  and  children  kept  at  a  distance,  perched 
among  the  rocks  and  clifTfl  ;  their  eager  cariosity  being  somewhat 
dashed  with  fear.  From  their  elevated  posts,  they  scmtinised 
the  strangers  with  the  most  intense  earnestness  ]  regarding  Uiem 
with  almost  as  much  awe  as  if  they  had  been  beings  of  a  super 
natural  order. 

The  men,  however,  were  by  no  means  so  shy  and  reserved ; 
but  importuned  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  companions  ezoeas- 
ivcly  by  their  curiosity.  Nothing  escaped  their  notice ;  and  any 
thing  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  underwent  the  most  minute 
examination.  To  get  rid  of  such  inquisitive  neighbors,  the  in- 
vcllcrs  kept  on  for  a  considerable  distance,  before  they  encamped 
for  the  night. 

The  country,  hereabout,  was  generally  level  and  sandy ;  pro- 
ducing very  little  grass,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  sage  or 
wormwood.  The  plains  were  diversified  by  isolated  hills,  all  cut 
off,  as  it  were,  about  the  same  height,  so  as  to  have  tabular  sum* 
mits.  In  this  they  resembled  the  isolated  hills  of  the  grett 
prairies,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  especially  those  found  on 
the  plains  of  the  Arkansas. 

The  high  precipices  which  had  hitherto  walled  in  the  channel 
of  Snake  River,  had  now  disappeared ;  and  the  banks  were  of  the 
ordinary  height.  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  great  valleys 
or  plains,  through  which  the  Snake  River  wound  its  coarse,  were 
generally  of  great  breadth,  extending  on  each  side  from  thirty  to 
forty  miles  ;  where  the  view  was  bounded  by  unbroken  ridges  of 
mountains. 

The  travellers  found  but  little  sn3W  in  the  neighborhood  ot 
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Powder  Rivor,  though  the  weather  oontinued  intensely  cold. 
They  learnt  a  lesson,  however,  from  their  forlorn  friond%,  the 
Root  Diggers,  which  they  sahsequently  found  of  great  service  in 
their  wintry  wanderings.  They  frequently  observed  them  to  be 
furnished  with  long  ropes,  twisted  from  the  bark  of  the  worm- 
wood. This  they  used  as  a  slow  match,  carrying  it  always 
lighted.  Whenever  they  wished  to  warm  themselves,  they  would 
gather  together  a  little  dry  wormwood,  apply  the  match,  and  in  an 
instant  produce  a  cheering  blase. 

Captain  Bonneville  gives  a  cheerless  account  of  a  village  of 
these  Diggers,  which  he  saw  in  crossing  the  plain  below  Powder 
River.  ^'  They  live,"  says  he,  "  without  any  further  protection 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  than  a  sort  of  break-weather, 
about  three  feet  high,  composed  of  sage,  -('or  wormwood,)  and 
erected  around  them  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon."  Whenever 
he  met  with  them,  however,  they  had  always  a  large  suite  of  half- 
starved  dogs :  for  these  animals,  in  savage  as  well  as  in  civilised 
life,  seem  to  be  the  concomitants  of  beggary. 

These  dogs,  it  must  be  allowed,  were  of  more  use  than  the 
beggarly  ours  of  cities.  The  Indian  children  used  them  in  hunt- 
ing the  small  game  of  the  neighborhood,  such  as  rabbits  and 
prairie  dogs;  in  which  mongrel  kind  of  chase  they  acquitted 
themselves  with  some  credit 

Sometimes'the  Diggers  aspire  to  nobler  game,  and  succeed  in 
entrapping  the  antelope,  the  fleetest  animal  of  the  prairies.  The 
prooess  by  which  this  is  effected  is  somewhat  singular.  When 
the  snow  has  disappeared,  says  Captain  Bonneville,  and  th^ 
ground  become  soft,  the  women  go  into,  the  thickest  fields  ol 
wormwood,  and  pulling  it  up  in  great  quantities,  construct  with 
U  a  hedge,  about  three  feet  high,  inclosing  about  a  hundred  aoroa 
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A  single  opening  is  left  for  the  admission  of  the  game  Thif 
done,  the  women  conceal  themselves  behind  the  wormwood,  and 
wait  patiently  for  the  coming  of  the  antelopes ;  whioh  someUmei 
enter  this  spacious  trap  in  considerable  numbers.  As  soon  as 
they  are  in,  the  women  give  the  signal,  and  the  men  hasten  to 
play  their  part.  But  one  of  them  enters  the  pen  at  a  time ;  and, 
after  chasing  the  terrified  animals  round  the  inclosore,  is  relieved 
by  one  of  his  companions.  In  this  way  the  hunters  take  their 
turns,  relieving  each  other,  and  keeping  up  a  continued  pursuit 
by  relays,  without  fatigue  to  Uiemselves.  The  poor  antelopes,  in 
the  end,  are  so  wearied  down,  that  the  whole  party  of  men  enter 
and  dispatch  them  with  clubs ;  not  one  escaping  that  has  entered 
the  inclosure.  The  most  curious  circumstance  in  this  chase  is, 
that  an  animal  so  fleet  and  agile  as  the  antelope,  and  straining  for 
its  life,  should  range  round  and  round  this  fated  inclosure,  with- 
out attempting  to  overleap  the  low  barrier  which  surrounds  it 
Such,  however,  is  said  to  be  the  fact ;  and  such  their  only  mode 
of  hunting  the  antelope. 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  all  comfort  and  convenience 
in  their  habitations,  and  the  general  squalidness  of  their  appear- 
ance, the  Shoshokoes  do  not  appear  to  be  destitute  of  ingenuity 
They  manufacture  good  ropes,  and  even  a  tolerably  fine  thread, 
from  a  sort  of  weed  found  in  their  neighborhood ;  and  construct 
bowls  and  jugs  out  of  a  kind  of  basket-work  formed. from  small 
strips  of  wood  plaited :  these,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  was,  they 
render  perfectly  water  tight.  Beside  the  roots  on  which  they 
mainly  depend  for  subsistence,  they  collect  great  quantities  of 
seed,  of  various  kind^,  beaten  with  one  hand  out  of  the  tops  of 
the  plants  into  wooden  bowls  held  for  that  purpose.  The  seed 
thus  collected  is  winnowed  and  iMurohed,  and  ground  between  two 
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Stones  into  a  kind  of  meal  or  flour ;  which,  when  mixed  with 
water,  forms  a  very  palatable  paste  or  gruel 

Some  of  these  people,  more  provident  and  industrious  than 
the  rest,  lay  np  a  stock  of  dried  salmon,  and  other  fish,  for  winter: 
with  these,  thej  were  ready  to  traffic  with  the  travellers  for  any 
objects  of  utility  in  Indian  life ;  giving  a  large  quantity  in  ex 
change  for  an  awl,  a  knife,  or  a  fish-hook.  Others  were  in  the 
most  abject  state  of  want  and  starvation  ;  and  would  even  gather 
up  the  fish-bones  which  the  travellers  threw  away  after  a  repast, 
warm  them  over  again  at  the  fire,  and  pick  them  with  the  great- 
est avidity. 

The  farther  Captain  Bonneville  advanced  into  the  country 
of  these  Boot  Diggers,  the  more  evidence  he  perceived  of  their 
rude  and  forlorn  condition.  ^'They  were  destitute,"  says  ho, 
*^  of  the  necessary  covering  to  protect  them  from  the  weather ; 
and  seemed  to  be  in  the  most  unsophisticated  ignorance  of  any 
other  propriety  or  advantage  in  the  use  of  clothing.  One  old 
dame  had  absolutely  nothing  on  her  person  but  a  thread  round 
her  neck,  from  which  was  pendent  a  solitary  bead." 

What  stage  of  human  destitution,  however,  is  too  destitute 
for  vanity  !  Though  these  naked  and  forlorn-looking  beings  had 
neither  toilet  to  arrange,  nor  beauty  to  contemplate,  their  great- 
est passion  was  for  a  mirror.  It  was  a  "  great  medicine,"  in  their 
eyes.  The  siffht  of  one  was  sufficient,  at  any  time,  to  throw  them 
into  a  paroxysm  of  eagerness  and  delight ;  and  they  were  ready 
to  give  any  thing  they  had,  for  the  smallest  fragment  in  which 
they  might  behold  their  squalid  features.  With  this  simple 
instance  of  vanity,  in  its  primitive  but  vigorous  state,  we  shall 
close  oar  renuurks  on  the  Boot  Diggers. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Temperature  of  the  climate. — Root  Diggers  on  boraebaek. — An  Infiaa  puK. 
— Mountain  prospects. — The  Grand  Rond.-— Difficultiea  on  Snake  Riicr^ 
A  scramble  over  the  Blae  Momitains. — Sufierings  from  hunger. — Proipcct 
of  the  Immahah  yalley. — The  exhausted  traveller. 

The  temperature  of  the  regions  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is 
much  milder  than  in  the  same  latitudes  on  the  Atlantic  side;  the 
upper  plains,  however,  which  lie  at  a  distance  from  tlic  sea-coast, 
are  subject  in  winter  to  considerable  vicissitude ;  being  traversed 
by  lofty  "sierras,"  crowned  with  perpetual  snow,  which  often 
produce  flaws  and  streaks  of  intense  cold.  This  was  experienced 
by  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  companions  in  their  progress 
westward.  At  the  time  when  they  left  the  Ban  necks,  Snab 
River  was  frozen  hard :  as  they  proceeded,  the  ice  became  broken 
and  floating ;  it  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  weather  becam* 
warm  and  pleasant,  as  they  approached  a  tributary  stream  called 
the  Little  Wyer ;  and  the  soil,  which  was  generally  of  a  watcrr 
clay,  with  occasional  intervals  of  sand,  was  soft  to  the  tread  <i 
the  horses  After  a  time,  however,  the  mountains  approaebel 
and  flanked  thn  river ,  the  snow  lay  deep  in  the  valleys,  and  the 
current  was  once  more  icebound. 

Here  they  were  visited  by  a  party  of  Root  Diggers,  who  weie 
apparently  rising  in  the  world,  for  they  had  '  horse  to  ride  vai 
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weapon  to  wear,"  and  were  altogether  better  clad  and  e  {nipped 
iban  any  of  the  tribe  that  Captain  Bonneville  had  met  with. 
They  were  just  from  the  plain  of  Boisee  liiyer,  where  they  had 
left  a  number  of  their  tribe,  all  as  well  provided  as  themselves , 
having  guns,  horses,  and  comfortable  clothing.  All  these  they 
btained  from  the  Lower  Nez  Percys,  with  whom  they  were  in 
habits  of  frequent  traffic.  They  appeared  to  have  imbibed  from 
that  tribe  their  noncorobative  principles,  being  mild  and  inoffen- 
aive  in  their  manners.  Like  them,  also,  they  had  something  ol 
religions  feelings ;  for  Captain  Bonneville  observed  that,  before 
eating,  they  washed  their  hands,  and  made  a  short  prayer ;  which 
he  understood  was  their  invariable  custom.  From  these  Indians, 
he  obtained  a  considerable  supply  of  fish,  and  an  excellent  and 
well-conditioned  horse,  to  replace  one  which  had  become  too  weak 
for  the  journey. 

The  travellers  now  moved  forward  with  renovated  spirits; 
the  snow,  it  is  true,  lay  deeper  and  deeper  as  they  advanced,  but 
they  trudged  on  merrily,  considering  themselves  well  provided 
for  the  journey,  which  could  not  be  of  much  longer  duration. 

They  had  intended  to  proceed  up  the  banks  of  Gun  Creek, 
a  stream  which  flows  into  Snake  River  from  the  west ;  but  were 
assured  by  the  natives  that  the  route  in  that  direction  was 
impracticable.  The  latter  advised  them  to  keep  along  Snake 
Biver,  where  they  would  not  be  impeded  by  the  snow.  Taking 
one  of  the  Diggers  for  a  guide,  they  set  off  along  the  river,  and 
to  their  joy  soon  found  the  country  free  from  snow,  as  had  been 
predicted,  so  that  their  horses  once  more  had  the  benefit  of 
tolerable  pastuiage.  Their  Digger  proved  an  excellent  guide, 
trudging  cheerily  in  the  advance.  He  made  an  unsuccessful 
shot  or  two  at  a  deer  and  a  beaver ;  but  at  night  found  a  rabbit 
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hole,  vhence  he  extracted  the  oooapftnt,  upon  whioh,  with  the 
addition  of  a  fish  ^ven  him  by  the  traTelleni,  he  made  a  hearty 
euppcr,  and  retired  to  rest,  filled  with  good  cheer  and  good 
humor. 

The  next  day  the  travellers  came  to  where  the  hills  dosed 
a|>on  the  river,  leaving  here  and  there  intervals  of  undulating 
meadow  land.  The  river  was  sheeted  with  ice,  broken  into  hills 
at  long  intervals.  The  Digger  kept  on  ahead  of  the  party,  cross- 
ing and  recrossing  the  river  in  pursuit  of  game,  until,  unluckily, 
encountering  a  brother  Digger,  he  stole  off  with  him,  without  the 
ceremony  of  leave-taking. 

Being  now  left  to  themselves,  they  proceeded  until  they  came 
to  some  Indian  huts,  the  inhabitants  of  which  spoke  a  language 
totally  different  from  any  they  had  yet  heard.  One,  however, 
understood  the  Ncz  Pcrc6  language,  and  through  him  they  made 
inquiries  as  to  their  route.  These  Indians  were  extremely  kind 
and  honest,  and  furnished  them  with  a  small  quantity  of  meat ; 
but  none  of  them  could  be  induced  to  act  as  guides. 

Immediately  in  the  route  of  the  travellers  lay  a  high  moun- 
tain, which  they  ascended  with  some  difficulty.  The  prospect 
from  the  summit  was  grand  but  disheartening.  Directly  before 
them  towered  the  loftiest  peaks  of  Immahah.  rising  far  higher 
than  the  elevated  ground  on  which  they  stood :  on  the  other 
hand,  they  were  enabled  to  scan  the  course  of  the  river,  dashing 
along  through  deep  chasms,  between  rocks  and  precipices,  until 
lost  in  a  distant  wilderness  of  mountains,  which  closed  the  savage 
landscape. 

They  remained  for  a  long  time  contemplating,  with  perplexed 
and  anxious  eye,  this  wild  congregation  of  mountain  barriers, 
und  seeking  to  discover  some  practicable  passage.    The  approach 
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of  erening  obliged  them  to  give  up  the  task,  and  to  seek  some 
oamping  ground  for  the  night.  Moving  briskly  forward,  and 
plunging  and  tossing  through  a  succession  of  deep  snow-drifts 
thoj  at  length  reached  a  valley  known  among  trappers  'as  tlic 
'^ Grand  Rond/'  which  they  found  entirely  free  from  snow. 

This  is  a  beautiful  and  very  fertile  valley,  about  twenty  mile 
Icmg  and  five  or  six  broad ;  a  bright  cold  stream  called  the 
Fkmrche  de  Glace^  or  Ice  Biver,  runs  through  it.  Its  sheltered 
situation,  embosomed  in  mountains,  renders  it  good  pasturing 
ground  in  the  winter  time ;  when  the  elk  come  down  to  it  in 
great  numbers,  driven  out  of  the  mountains  by  the  snow.  The 
Indians  then  resort  to  it  to  hunt  They  likewise  come  to  it  in 
the  summer  time  to  dig  the  oamash  root,  of  which  it  produces 
immense  quantities.  When  this  plant  is  in  blossom,  the  whole 
valley  is  tinted  by  its  blue  flowers,  and  looks  like  the  ocean, 
when  overcast  by  a  cloud. 

After  passing  a  night  in  this  valley,  the  travellers  in  the 
morning  scaled  the  neighboring  hills,  to  look  out  for  a  more  eli 
gible  route  than  that  upon  which  they  had  unluckily  fallen ;  and, 
after  much  reconnoitring,  determined  to  make  their  way  once 
more  to  the  river,  and  to  travel  upon  the  ice  when  the  banks 
should  prove  impassable. 

On  the  second  day  after  this  determination,  they  were  again 

upon  Snake  River,  but,  contrary  to  their  expectations,  it  was 

nearly  free  from  ice.     A  narrow  riband  ran  along  the  shore,  and 

sometimes  there  was  a  kind  of  bridge  across  the  stream,  formed 

of  old  ice  and  snow.     For  a  short  time,  they  jogged  along  the 

bank,  with   tolerable  facility,  but  at  length  came  to  where  the 

river  forced  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  winding 

between  tremendous  walls  of  basaltic  rook,  that  rose  perpendiou> 

12 
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larly  from  the  water  edge,  frowning  in  bleak  and  glooniy  gran 
dear.  Here  difficulties  of  all  kinds  beset  their  path.  The  snow 
was  from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  but  soft  and  jieiding,  so  that 
Uie  horses  had  no  foothold,  but  kept  plunging  forward,  straining 
ihemselyes  by  perpetual  efforts.  Sometimes  the  crags  and  pro- 
montories forced  them  upon  the  narrow  riband  of  ice  that  bor> 
dered  the  shore;  sometimes  they  had  to  scramble  over  vast 
BULises  of  rock  which  had  tumbled  from  the  impending  preeipieeB ; 
sometimes  they  had  to  cross  the  stream  upon  the  haiardoufl 
bridges  of  ice  and  snow,  sinking  to  the  knee  at  every  step  ;  some- 
times they  had  to  scale  slippery  acclivities,  and  to  pass  aloi^g 
narrow  cornices,  glazed  with  ice  and  sleet,  a  shouldering  wall  of 
rock  on  one  side,  a  yawning  precipice  on  the  other,  where  a  sin- 
gle false  step  would  have  been  fatal  In  a  lower  and  less  dan- 
gerous pass,  two  of  their  horses  actually  fell  into  the  river ;  one 
was  saved  with  much  difficulty,  but  the  boldness  of  the  shore 
prevented  their  rescuing  the  other,  and  he  was  swept  away  by  the 
rapid  current 

In  this  way  they  struggled  forward,  manfully  braving  diffi- 
culties and  dangers,  until  they  came  to  where  the  bed  of  the  rivei 
was  narrowed  to  a  mere  chasm,  with  perpendicular  walls  of  rode 
that  defied  all  further  progress.  Turning  their  faces  now  to  the 
mountain,  they  endeavored  to  cross  directly  over  it ;  but,  after 
clambering  nearly  to  the  summit,  found  their  path  closed  by  in* 
surmountable  barriera 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  retrace  their  steps.  To  descend 
a  oragged  mountain,  however,  was  more  difficult  and  dangerous 
than  to  ascend  it  They  had  to  lower  themselves,  cautiously  and 
tdowly,  from  steep  to  steep ;  and,  while  they  managed  with  diffi- 
culty to  maintain  their  own  footing,  to  aid  their  horses  by  hold 
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mg  on  firmly  to  the  rope  halters,  as  the  poor  animals  stumblod 
among  slippery  rocks,  or  slid  down  icy  declivities.  Thus,  after 
a  di.y  of  intense  cold,  and  seyere  and  incessant  toil,  amidst  tbo 
wildest  of  scenery,  they  managed,  about  nightfall,  to  reach  th<> 
camping  ground,  from  which  they  had  started  in  the  morning, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  their  rugged  and  periloiis 
expedition,  felt  their  hearts  quailing  under  their  multiplied  hard- 
ships. 

A  hearty  supper,  a  tranquillizing  pipe,  and  a  sound  night^s 
sleep,  put  them  all  in  better  mood,  and  in  the  morning  they  held 
a  consultation  as  to  their  future  movements.  About  four  miles 
behind,  they  had  remarked  a  small  ridge  of  mountains  approach- 
ing closely  to  the  river.  It  was  determined  to  scale  this  ridge, 
and  seek  a  passage  into  the  valley  which  must  lie  beyond.  Should 
they  fail  in  this,  but  one  alternative  remained.  To  kill  their 
horses,  dry  the  fiesh  for  provisions,  make  boats  of  the  hides,  and, 
in  these,  commit  themselves  to  the  stream — a  measure  hazardous 
in  the  extreme. 

A  short  march  brought  them  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
but  its  steep  and  cragged  sides  almost  discouraged  hope.  The 
only  chance  of  scaling  it  was  by  broken  masses  of  rock,  piled 
one  upon  another,  which  formed  a  succession  of  crags,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  summit  Up  these  they  wrought  their  way  with 
fndescribable  difficulty  and  peril,  in  a  zigzag  course,  climbing 
from  rock  to  rock,  and  helping  their  horses  up  after  them ;  which 
scrambled  among  the  crags  like  mountain  g^ats ;  now  and  then 
dislodging  some  huge  stone,  which,  the  moment  they  had  left  it, 
would  roll  down  the  mountain,  crashing  and  rebounding  with 
terrific  din.  It  was  some  time  after  dark  be/ore  they  reached  a 
kind  of  platform  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain^  where  they 
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ooald  yenture  to  encamp.  The  winds,  whieh  swept  this  ntked 
height,  had  whirled  all  the  snow  into  the  Talley  benemfch,  so  that 
the  horses  found  tolerable  winter  pasturage  on  the  dry  grass 
which  remained  exposed.  The  trayellers,  though  hungry  in  the 
extreme,  were  fain  to  make  a  very  frugal  supper ;  for  they  saw 
their  journey  was  likely  to  be  prolonged  much  beyond  the  antiet 
pated  term. 

In  fact,  on  the  following  day  tney  discerned  that,  altiioagb 
Already  at  a  great  elcTation,  they  were  only  as  yet  upon  the 
Fhoulder  of  the  mountain.  It  proved  to  be  a  great  sierra,  or 
ridge,  of  immense  height,  running  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
river,  swelling  by  degrees  to  lofty  peaks,  but  the  outline  gashed 
by  deep  and  precipitous  ravines.  This,  in  f&ct,  was  a  part  of  the 
chain  of  Blue  Mountains,  in  which  the  first  adventurers  to  Asto- 
ria experienced  such  hardships. 

Wc  will  not  pretend  to  accompany  the  travellers  step  by  step 
in  this  tremendous  mountain  scramble,  into  which  they  had  un- 
consciously betrayed  themselves.  Day  after  day  did  tfieir  toil 
continue  ;  peak  after  peak  had  they  to  traverse,  struggling  with 
difficulties  and  hardships  known  only  to  the  mountain  trapper. 
As  their  course  lay  north,  they  had  to  ascend  the  southern  fscos 
of  the  heights,  where  the  sun  had  melted  the  snow,  so  as  to  ren- 
der the  ascent  wet  and  slippery,  and  to  keep  both  men  and  horses 
continually  on  the  strain ;  while  on  the  northern  sides,  the  snow 
lay  in  such  heavy  masses,  that  it  was  necessary  to  beat  a  track, 
down  which  the  horses  might  be  led.  Every  now  and  then,  also^ 
their  way  was  impeded  by  tall  and  numerous  pines,  some  of  which 
had  fallen^  and  lay  in  every  vlirection. 

In  the  midst  of  these  toils  and  hardships,  their  provisions 
gave  out.     For  three  days  they  were  without  food,  and  so  rodoeod 
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that  tkey  oould  soaroely  drag  themselTes  along.  At  length  ono  of 
the  mules,  being  about  to  giye  out  from  fatigue  and  famine,  they 
hastened  to  dispatch  him.  Husbanding  this  miserable  supply, 
they  dried  the  flesh,  and  for  three  days  subsisted  upon  the  nutri- 
ment extracted  from  the  bones.  As  to  the  meat,  it  was  packed 
and  preseryed  as  long  as  they  oould  do  without  it,  not  know- 
ing how  long  they  might  remain  bewildered  in  these  desolate 
regions. 

One  of  the  men  was  now  dispatched  ahead,  to  reconnoitre  the 
country,  and  to  discoyer,  if  possible,  some  more  practicable  route. 
In  the  meantime,  the  rest  of  the  party  moved  on  slowly.  After  a 
lapse  of  three  days,  the  scout  rejoined  them.  He  informed  them 
that  Snake  River  ran  immediately  below  the  sierra  or  mountain- 
ous ridge,  upon  which  they  were  travelling ;  that  it  was  free  from 
precipices,  and  was  at  no  great  distance  from  them  in  a  direck 
line ;  but  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  reach  it  with* 
out  making  a  weary  circuit.  Their  only  course  would  be  to  cross 
the  mountain  ridge  to  the  left 

« 

Up  this  mountain,  therefore,  the  weary  travellers  directed 
their  steps ;  and  the  ascent,  in  their  present  weak  and  exhausted 
state,  was  one  of  the  severest  parts  of  this  most  painful  journey. 
For  two  days  were  they  toiling  slowly  from  cliff  to  cliff,  beating 
at  every  step  a  path  through  the  snow  for  their  faltering  horses. 
At  length  they  reached  the  summit,  where  the  snow  was  blown 
off;  but  in  descending  on  the  opposite  side,  they  were  often 
olunging  through  deep  drifts,  piled  in  the  hollows  and  ravines. 

Their  provisions  were  now  exhausted,  and  they  and  their 
horses  almost  ready  to  give  out  with  fatigue  and  hunger ;  when 
ono  afternoon,  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  a  blue  line  of 
distant  mountain,  they  came  to  the  brow  of  a  height  from  which 
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choy  beheld  the  smooth  valley  of  the  Tmm^i^i^  etretehed  o«t  h 

muling  verdiire  below  them. 

The  Bight  inspired  almost  a  frensj  of  delight     Roosed  to 
new  ardor,  they  forgot,  for  a  time,  their  fiiitigues,  and  harried  down 
the  mountain,  dragging  their  jaded  horses  afitor  them,  and  some- 
times compelling  them  to  slide  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  focC 
at  a  time.     At  length  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Immahah 
The  young  grass  was  just  beginning  to  sprout,  and  the  whols 
▼alley  wore  an  uspcct  of  softness,  verdure,  and  repose,  heightened 
by  the  contrast  of  the  frightful  region  from  which  they  had  jvt 
descended.     To  add  to  their  jo}',  they  observed  Indian  trails 
along  the  margin  of  the  stream,  and  other  signs,  which  gave  them 
reason  to  believe  that  there  was  an  encampment  of  the  Lower 
Nez  Perc6s  in  the  neighborhood,  as  it  was  within  the  accustomed 
range  of  that  pacific  and  hospitable  tribe. 

The  .prospect  of  a  supply  of  food  stimulated  them  to  new 
exertion,  and  they  continued  on  as  fast  as  the  enfeebled  state  of 
themselves  and  their  steeds  would  permit.  At  length,  one  of  the 
men,  more  exhausted  than  the  rest,  threw  himself  upon  the  grass, 
and  declared  he  could  go  no  further.  It  was  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  rouse  him;  his  spirit  had  given  out,  and  his  replies  only 
showed  the  dogged  apathy  of  despair.  His  companions,  therefore, 
encamped  on  the  spot,  kindled  a  biasing  fire,  and  searched  aboai 
for  roots  with  which  to  strengthen  and  revive  him.  They  all  then 
made  a  starveling  repast ;  but  gathering  round  the  fire,  talked 
over  past  dangers  and  troubles,  soothed  themselves  with  the  per- 
suasion that  all  were  now  at  an  end,  and  went  to  sleep  with  the 
comforting  hope  that  the  morrow  would  bring  them  into  plentiful 
quarters. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Piogrev  in  the  valley. — An  Indian  caTalier. — The  captain  fiills  into  a  lethu^ 
gy, — A  Nex  Perc^  patriarch. — Hospitable  treatment. — The  |>a1d  head.—* 
Bargaining. — ^Valae  of  an  old  plaid  cloak. — The  fiimily  horse. — The  oosl 
of  an  Indian  present. 

A  TRANQUIL  night's  rest  had  sufficiently  restored  the  broken- 
down  traveller,  to  enable  him  to  resume  his  wayfaring,  and  all 
hands  set  forward  on  the  Indian  trail  With  all  their  eagerness 
%o  arrive  within  reach  of  succor,  such  was  their  feeble  and  ema- 
ciated condition,  that  they  advanced  but  slowly.  Nor  is  it  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  they  should  almost  have  lost  heart,  as 
well  as  strength.  It  was  now  (the  16th  of  February)  fifty-three 
days  that  they  had  been  travelling  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
exposed  to  all  kinds  of  privations  and  hardships :  and  for  the 
last  twenty  days,  they  had  been  entangled  in  the  wild  and  deso- 
late labyrinths  of  the  snowy  mountains ;  climbing  and  descending 
ioy  precipices,  and  nearly  starved  with  cold  and  hunger. 

All  the  morning  they  continued  following  the  Indian  trails 
without  seeing  a  human  being,  and  wore  beginning  to  be  disooui^ 
agod,  when,  about  noon,  they  discovered  a  horseman  at  a  diBtanee 
lie  was  coming  directly  towards  them ;  but  on  disooveriog  them, 
saddcnly  reined  up  his  steed,  came  to  a  halt,  and,  after  reconnoi- 
tring them  for  a  time  with  great  earnestness,  seemed  about  to 
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make  a  oautioua  retreat     They  eagerly  made  signs  of  peaee,  and 
endeavored,  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  to  induce  him  to  approach. 
He  remained  for  some  time  in  doubt;  but  at  length,  haviisg 
satisfied  himself  that  they  were  not  enemies,  came  galloping  up 
to  them.     He  was  a  fine,  haughty-looking  sayage,  fiuicifully  deco- 
rated, and  mounted  on  a  high-mettled  st«cd,  with  gaudy  trapping! 
and  equipments.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  a  warrior  of  9ome  con 
Bc^uence  among  his  tribe.    His  whole  deportment  had  something 
117  it  of  barbaric  dignity :  he  felt,  perhaps,  his  temporary  superi- 
orily  in  personal  array,  and  in  the  spirit  of  his  steed,  to  the  poor, 
ragged,  travel-worn  trappers,  and  their  half-starved  horses.     Ap- 
proaching them  with  an  air  of  protection,  he  gave  them  his  hand, 
and,  in  the  Nez  Perce  language,  invited  them  to  his  camp,  whicb 
was  only  a  few  miles  distant ;  where  he  had  plenty  to  eat,  and 
plent/  of  horses,  and  would  cheerfully  share  his  good  things 
with  them. 

His  hospitable  invitation  was  joyfully  accepted :  he  lingered 
but  a  moment,  to  give  directions  by  which  they  might  find  his 
camp,  and  then,  wheeling  round,  and  giving  the  reins  to  his  met- 
tlesome steed,  was  soon  out  of  sight.  The  travellers  followed, 
with  gladdened  hearts,  but  at  a  snail's  pace ;  for  their  poor  honei 
eould  scarcely  drag  one  leg  after  the  other.  Captain  Bonneville, 
however,  experienced  a  sudden  and  singular  change  of  feeling. 
Hitherto,  the  necessity  of  conducting  his  party,  and  of  providing 
against  every  emergency,  had  kept  his  mind  upon  the  stretch, 
and  his  whole  system  braced  and  excited.  In  no  one  instance  had 
he  flagged  in  spirit,  or  felt  disposed  to  succumb.  Now,  however, 
that  all  danger  was  over,  and  the  march  of  a  few  miles  wou)u 
bring  them  to  repose  and  abundanoe*  his  eneri^ies  suddenly 
deserted  him ;   and  every  faculty,  mental  and  physicali  wa 
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totally  relaxed.  He  had  not  proceeded  two  miles  from  the  point 
where  he  had  had  the  interview  with  the  Nez  Perce  chief,  when  he 
thrnw  himself  upon  ther  earth,  without  the  power  or  will  to  move 
a  muscle,  or  exert  a  thought,  and  sank  almost  instantly  into  a 
profound  and  dreamless  sleep.  His  companions  again  came  to  a 
halt,  and  encamped  beside  him,  and  there  they  passed  the  night 

The  next  morning.  Captain  Bonneville  awakened  from  his 
long  and  heavy  sleep,  much  refreshed;  and  they  all  resumed 
their  creeping  progress.  They  had  not  been  long  on  the  march, 
when  eight  or  ten  of  the  Nez  Perc^^  tribe  came  galloping  to  meet 
them,  leading  fresh  horses  to  bear  them  to  their  camp.  Thus 
gallantly  mounted,  they  felt  new  life  infused  into  their  languid 
frames,  and  dashing  forward,  were  soon  at  the  lodges  of  the  Nes 
Perc6s.  Here  they  found  about  twelve  families  living  together, 
under  the  patriarchal  sway  of  an  ancient  and  venerable  chie£ 
He  received  them  with  the  hospitality  of  the  golden  age,  and 
with  something  of  the  same  kind  of  fare ;  for,  while  he  opened 
his  arms  to  make  them  welcome,  the  only  repast  he  set  before 
them  consisted  of  roots.  They  could  have  wished  for  something 
more  hearty  and  substantial;  but,  for  want  of  better,  made  • 
voracious  meal  on  these  humble  viands.  The  repast  being  over 
the  best  pipe  was  lighted  and  sent  round :  and  this  was  a  most 
welcome  luxury,  having  lost  their  smoking  apparatus  twelve  days 
before,  among  the  mountains. 

While  they  were  thus  enjoying  themselves,  their  poor  horses 
were  led  to  the  best  pastures  in  the  neighborhood,  where  they 
were  turned  loose  to  revel  on  the  fresh  sprouting  grass ;  so  that 
they  had  better  fare  than  their  masters. 

Captain  Bonneville  soon  felt  himself  qu*«te  at  home  among 

these  quiei.  inoffensive  people.     His  long  residence  among  thotr 
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ooneins,  the  Upper  Nei  Pero&,  Lad  rnkde  him  ooDTonutt  « 
their  language,  modes  of  expressiou.atid  nil  llicir  kaltituiW 
soon  found,  too,  that  ho  was  well  known  among  ibom,  bj  n 
■t  least,  from  tlic  constant  intervhaiige  of  visits  uid  ■ 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  tribe      They  at  firsladdre 
him  by  his  name  j  giving  him  bis  title  of  usptain,  with  a  Fnwi 
aooent;  but  thoy  soon  gave  biiu  a  title  of  their  own; 
luual  with  [udiaD  titles,  had  a  peculiar  signification,    [d  the  « 
of  the  eaptain,  it  had  somewhat  of  a  whimsioal  origin. 

As  he  sat  chatting  and  smoking  in  the  midst  of  ibem,  I 
would  occasionally  lake  off  his  cap.  Whenerer  he  did  eo,  t 
was  a  sensation  in  the  surrounding  oirole.  The  Indiana  i 
half  rise  from  their  recumbent  posture,  and  gaxe  upon  bis  aoMi 
ered  head,  with  their  usual  exclamation  of  astonishiDCnt 
worthy  captain  was  completely  iuild ;  a  phonomeuun  rnry  a 
prising  in  their  eyes.  They  wore  at  a  loss  to  know  whotber  bf 
bad  been  scalped  in  battle,  or  enjoyed  &  natural  immuuity  fron 
that  belligerent  infliction.  In  a  little  whil:!,  he  became  knowi 
among  them  by  an  Indian  name,  signifying  "the  bald  ebicl 
"  A  Eoubriquet,"  observes  tlie  captain,  "  for  which  I  can  find  ■ 
parallel  in  history  sinoo  the  days  of  '  Charles  the  Bald^  ' 

Although  the  travellers  had  bautjucted  on  roots,  and  been  I 
gated  with  tolui^o  amoke,  yet,  their  stouiauhs  craved  aor4  g 
ous  faro.  In  approaching  the  lodges  of  the  Noi  Pcrci^,  they  b 
indulged  in  fond  anticipations  of  vcnisou  and  dried  salmon ;  ■ 
dreams  of  the  kind  still  haunted  thoir  imaginations,  and  e 
uot  be  conjured  down.  The  keen  appetites  of  mountain  trappwt, 
qaickencd  by  a  fortnight's  fasting,  at  length  got  the  better  of  all 
eoruples  of  pride,  and  they  fairly  begged  some  fiah  or  flesh  from 
the  hospitable  eaTages      The  latter,  however,  wore  alow  bo  b 
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ID  upon  their  winter  store,  which  was  very  limited ;  bat  were 
ready  to  furnish  roots  in  abundance,  which  they  pronounced  ex- 
cellent food.  At  length,  Captain  Bonneville  thought  of  a  meana 
of  attaining  the  much-coveted  gratification. 

He  had  about  him,  he  says,  a  trusty  plaid ;  an  old  and  valued 
travelling  companion  and  comforter ;  upon  which  the  rains  had 
descended,  and  the  snows  and  winds  beaten,  without  further  effect 
than  somewhat  to  tarnish  its  primitive  lustre.  This  coat  of  many 
eolors  had  excite<l  the  admiration,  and  inflamed  the  oovetousness 
of  both  warriors  and  squaws,  to  an  extravagant  degree.  An  idea 
now  occurred  to  Captain  Bonneville,  to  convert  this  rainbow  gar- 
ment into  the  savory  viands  so  much  desired.  There  was  a  mo- 
mentary struggle  in  his  mind,  between  old  associations  and  pro- 
jected indulgence ;  and  his  decision  in  favor  of  the  latter  was 
made,  he  says,  with  a  greater  promptness,  perhaps,  than  true  taste 
and  sentiment  might  have  required.  In  a  few  moments,  his  plaid 
cloak  was  cut  into  numerous  strips.  ^^  Of  these,"  continues  he, 
"  with  the  newly  developed  talent  of  a  man-milliner,  I  speedily 
constructed  turbans  d  la  Thi-rque^  and  fanciful  head-gears  of  divers 
conformations.  These,  judiciously  distributed  among  such  of  the 
womenkind  as  seemed  of  most  consequence  and  interest  in  the 
eyes  of  the  patres  conscnpti,  brought  us,  in  a  little  while,  abun- 
dance of  dried  salmon  and  deers'  hearts ;  on  which  we  made  a 
sumptuous  supper.  Another,  and  a  more  satis&ctory  smoke^ 
succeeded  this  repast,  and  sweet  slumbers  answering  the  peaceful 
invocation  of  our  pipes,  wrapped  us  in  that  delicious  rest,  which 
18  only  won  by  toil  and  travail" 

As  to  Captain  Bonneville,  he  slept  in  the  lodge  of  the  vene^ 
^le  patriarch,  who  had  evidently  conceived  a  most  disintereated 
affection  fbr  him ;  as  was  shown  on  the  following  morning.    The 
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trafallera,  inTigoraied  by  a  good  sapper,  and  '<  fresh  from  lbs 
bath  of  repose,"  were  about  to  resume  their  journey,  when  this 
affectionate  old  chief  took  the  captain  aside,  to  let  him  know  how 
much  he  loved  him.  As  a  proof  of  his  regard,  he  had  deter- 
mined to  give  him  a  fine  horse,  which  would  go  further  than 
words,  and  put  his  good-will  beyond  all  question.  So  saying,  he 
made  a  signal,  and  forthwith  a  beautiful  young  horse,  of  a  brown 
color,  was  led,  prancing  and  snorting,  to  the  place.  Captain 
Bonneville  was  suitably  affected  by  this  mark  of  friendship ;  but 
his  experience  in  what  is  proverbially  called  ^  Indian  giving," 
made  him  aware  that  a  parting  pledge  was  necessary  on  his  own 
part,  to  prove  that  his  friendship  was  reciprocated.  He  accord- 
ingly placed  a  handsome  rifle  in  the  hands  of  the  venerable  chief, 
whose  benevolent  heart  was  evidently  touched  and  gratified  by 
this  outward  and  visible  sign  of  amity. 

Having  now,  as  he  thought,  balanced  this  little  account  of 
friendship,  the  captain  was  about  to  shift  his  saddle  to  this  noble 
gift-horse,  when  the  affectionate  patriarch  plucked  him  by  the 
sleeve,  and  introduced  to  him  a  whimpering,  whining,  leathern- 
skinned  old  squaw,  that  might  have  passed  for  an  Egyptian 
mummy,  without  drying.  "  This,"  said  he,  "  is  my  wife  ;  she  is 
a  good  wife — I  love  her  very  much. — She  loves  the  horse — she 
loves  him  a  great  deal — she  will  cry  very  much  at  losing  him. — 
I  do  not  know  how  I  shall  comfort  her — and  that  makes  my 
heart  very  sore." 

What  could  the  worthy  captain  do,  to  console  the  tender* 
hearted  old  squaw,  and,  peradventure,  to  save  the  venerable  patri- 
arch from  a  curtain  lecture  ?  He  bethought  himself  of  a  pair  of 
ear-bobs :  it  was  true,  the  patriarch's  better-half  was  of  an  age 
and  appearance  that  seemed  to  put  personal  vanity  oat  of  the 
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^piOfltioD,  but  when  is  personal  yanitj  extinct ,  The  moment  he 
produced  the  glittering  ear-bobs,  the  whimpering  and  whining  of 
the  sempiternal  beldame  was  at  an  end.  She  eagerly  placed 
the  precious  baubles  in  her  ears,  and,  though  as  ugly  as  the  Witch 
of  Endor,  went  off  with  a  sideling  gait,  and  coquettish  air,  as 
though  she  had  been  a  perfect  Semiramis. 

The  captain  had  now  saddled  his  newly  acquired  steed,  and 
his  foot  was  in  the  stirrup,  when  the  affectionate  patriarch  again 
stepped  forward,  and  presented  to  him  a  young  Pierced-nose,  who 
hud  a  peculiarly  sulky  look.  "  This,"  said  the  Tcnerable  chic^ 
"  is  my  son :  he  is  very  good ;  a  great  horseman — ^he  always  took 
oare  of  this  very  fine  horse — ^he  brought  him  up  from  a  colt,  and 
made  him  what  he  is. — He  is  very  fond  of  this  fine  horse — ^he 
loves  him  like  a  brother — ^his  heart  will  be  very  heavy  when  this 
fine  horse  leaves  the  camp." 

What  could  the  captain  do,  to  reward  the  youthful  hope  of 
this  venerable  pair,  and  comfort  him  for  the  loss  of  his  foster- 
brother,  the  horse  ?  He  bethought  him  of  a  hatchet,  which  might 
be  spared  from  his  slender  stores.  No  sooner  did  he  place,  the 
implement  in  the  hands  of  young  hopeful,  than  his  countenance 
brightened  up,  and  he  went  off  rejoicing  in  his  hatchet,  to  the 
full  as  much  as  did  his  respectable  mother  in  her  ear-bobs. 

The  captain  was  now  in  the  saddle,  and  about  to  start,  when 
ihe  affectionate  old  patriarch  stepped  forward,  for  the  third  time, 
and,  while  he  laid  one  hand  gently  on  the  mane  of  the  horse, 
held  up  the  rifle  in  the  other.  ^^  This  rifle,"  said  he,  ^  shall  be 
my  great  medicine.  I  will  hug  it  to  my  heart — I  will  alvrays 
love  it,  for  the  sake  of  my  good  friend,  the  bald-headed  chief — • 
But  a  rifle,  by  itself,  is  dumb^I  cannot  make  it  speak.  If  I  had 
ft  little  powder  and  ball;  I  would  take  it  out  with  me,  and  would 
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now  and  then  shoot  a  deer ;  and  when  I  brought  the  meat  home 
to  my  hungry  family,  I  would  say — Thia  waa  killed  by  the  rifle 
of  my  friend,  the  bald-headed  ohief^  to  whom  I  gave  that  very 
fine  horse.'' 

There  waa  no  resisting  this  appeal:  the  captain,  forthwith^ 
fiirnished  the  covoted  supply  of  powder  and  ball ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  put  spurs  to  his  very  fine  gift-horse,  and  the  first  trial 
of  Lis  speed  was  to  get  out  of  all  further  manifestation  of  friend* 
ship,  on  the  part  of  the  affectionate  old  patriarch  akd  his  inainu- 
ating  fiunily. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

NdB  TtTo6  camp. — A  chief  with  a  hard  name. — The  Big  Hearts  of  the  east— 
Hospitable  treatment. — Tlie  Indian  guides. — Mysterious  conndla. — ^The 
loquacioiN  chief. — Indian  tomb. — Grand  Indian  reception. —An  Indian 
feast. — ^Town-criers. — ^Uonetty  of  the  Nez  Percys. — ^The  captain's  attempt 
4t  healing. 

Following  the  ooane  of  the  Immahah)  Captain  Bonneyille  and 
his  three  companions  soon  reached  the  vioinitj  of  Snake  River. 
Their  route  now  lay  over  a  succession  of  steep  and  isolated  hill?, 
with  profound  valleys.  On  the  second  day,  after  taking  leave  of 
the  affectionate  old  patriarch,  as  they  were  descending  into  one 
of  those  deep  and  abrupt  intervals,  they  descried  a  smoke,  and 
shortly  afterwards  came  in  sight  of  a  small  encampment  of  Nez 
Percys. 

The  Indians,  when  they  ascertained  that  it  was  a  party  dt 
white  men  approaching,  greeted  them  with  a  salute  of  firearms, 
and  invited  them  to  encaipp.  This  band  was  likewise  under  the 
sway  of  a  venerable  chief  named  Yo-mus-ro-y-e-cut ;  a  name 
which  we  shall  be  careful  not  t<5  inflict  oftener  than  is  necessary 
upon  the  reader.  This  ancient  and  hard-named  chieftain,  wel 
oomed  Captain  Bonneville  to  his  camp  with  the  same  hospitality 
and  ^oving-kindness  that  he  had  experienced  from  his  predeoos- 
aor.     He  told  the  captain  that  he  had  often  heard  of  the  Ameri' 
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oftDB  and  their  geueruuB  deeds,  aud  tli&t  hia  buffalo  bretltrn 
Upper  Nez  Pei-uf-s]  h»d  alnaya  spokcu  of  tliuu  as  the  Big-bcnrti 
whites  of  the  East,  iho  very  good  friends  of  the  Noi  Percys 

Captain  Bonuoville  felt  aomcwliat  UDcasy  under  the  n 
bility  of  Ibis  niagDaDimouB  but  oostlj'  appvllatiou ;  and  t 
fcar  he  might  be  iuvohed  iu  a  seoond  iutcrcbange  of  [>b 
friendship.     He  basteued,  therefore,  to  let  tbe  old  chief  kiiow  ■ 
povertj-a  trie  ken  state,  and  bow  little  there  was  to  bt  eipecM 

He  informed  him  that  be  and  bis  comrades  had  long  ^ 
among  the  Upper  Net  Parens,  aud  lovod  them  so  muob,  that  t] 
had  thrown  tbeir  arms  around  them,  and  now  held  tbcm  a 
tbcir  hearts.     That  iie  bad  received  such  good  accounts  from  ll 
Upper  Nes  Peruos  of  their  cousins,  the  l>ower  Nei  Porci's.  tl 
be  had  btsoomo  desirous  of  knowing  tbem  as  frieuds  and  b 
That  he  and  iiia  compaaioDs  had  accordingly  loaded  a  mule  « 
presents  and  set  off  for  tbe  country  of  the  Lower  Nci  Peroi 
but,  unfortunately,  bad  been  entrapped  for  many  days  among  l) 
snowy  mountalnB  ;  and  that  tbo  mulu  with  all  the  pre^nts  hi 
fallen  into  Snake  River,  and  been  swept  away  by  tbti  rapid  ei 
reiit.     That  instead,  therefore,  of  arriving  among  their  f 
tbe  Nci  Perec's,  with  light  hearts   and  full  bands,  they  t 
naked,  bungry,  and  broken  down ;  and  instead  of  maktag  tl 
presents,  must  depend  upon  tbctu  even  for  fi>i>d.     ''But." 
ciadcd  he,  "  we  are  going  to  the  white  men's  fort  on  tbe  Wal 
Wallab,  and  will  soon  return  ;  and  then  we  will  loeol  oui 
roi-cii  friends  like  the  true  Big  Hearts  of  the  East." 

Whether  the  hint  thrown  out  in  the  latter  part  gf  tbs  a; 
h:td  any  effect,  or  whether  tbe  old  chief  acted  from  the  boa 
t)le  fooling*  wb'icXi,  v;«OTiivi;t^  W  the  unptaia,  are  rcallt  idIm 
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Id  the  Nes  Peroe  tribe,  he  certainly  showed  no  disposition  to  re* 
lax  his  friendship  on  learning  the  destitute  circumstances  of  his 
guests.  On  the  contrary,  he  urged  the  captain  to  remain  with 
them  until  the  following  day,  when  he  would  accompany  him  on 
his  journey,  and  make  him  acquainted  with  all  his  people.  In 
the  meantime,  he  would  have  a  colt  killed,  and  cut  up  for  travel* 
ling  provisions.  This,  he  carefully  explained,  was  intended  not 
as  an  article  of  traffic,  but  as  a  gift ;  for  he  saw  that  his  guests 
were  hungry  and  in  need  of  food. 

Captain  Bonneville  gladly  assented  to  this  hospitable  arrange- 
ment. The  carcass  of  the  colt  was  forthcoming  in  due  season, 
but  the  captain  insisted  that  one  half  of  it  should  be  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  the  chieftain's  family. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  following  morning,  the  little  party 
resumed  their  journey,  accompanied  by  the  old  chief  and  an  In- 
dian guide.  Their  route  was  over  a  rugged  and  broken  country ; 
where  the  hills  were  slippery  with  ice  and  snow.  Their  horses, 
too,  were  so  weak  and  jaded,  that  they  could  scarcely  climb  the 
steep  ascents,  or  maintain  their  foothold  on  the  frozen  declivities. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  journey,  the  old  chief  and  the  guide 
were  unremitting  in  their  good  offices,  and  continually  on  the 
alert  to  select  the  best  roads,  and  assist  them  through  all  diffi< 
eult^es.  Indeed,  the  captain  and  Kis  comrades  had  to  be  depend* 
ent  on  their  Indian  friends  for  almost  every  thing,  for  they  had 
lost  their  tobacco  and  pipes,  those  great  comforts  of  the  trapper 
and  had  but  a  few  charges  of  powder  left,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  husband  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  their  fires. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  old  chief  had  several  private 
consultations  with  the  guide,  and  showed  evident  signs  of  being 
oooupied  with  some  mysterious  matter  of  mighty  import     What 
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M,  Cftptftin  BonneTillo  could  out  Isthoiii,  nor  did  be  nukt  ■ 
mnoli  effort  to  do  so.  From  aome  casual  senti-uces  tti«t  li«  orcrfl 
beftrd,  he  purceivod  tliat  it  was  something  from  frlucli  tte  t>J#| 

I  promised  himself  mucb  satisftictlou,  and  to  which  faeatuetrt 
a  little  vainglory,  but  wbicb  be  wished  to  keep  «  m 
aoffered  him  to  spiu  out  hit  petty  plans  niiniolcstmi. 

In  the  evening  when  tbcy  encamped,  the  old  chief  and  I 
priTy  counsellor,  the  guide,  had  another   mysterious  mIIk^dj^I 
after  which  the  guide  mounted  his  horse  and  departed  o 

ct  mission,  while  the  chief  resumed  his  scat  at  th«  fin,  lad  I 
eat  bauming  to  himEelf  in  a  pleasing  but  mystic  rererie 

The  next  morning,  the  travellers  descended  into  thu  TsIlRjof'J 
the  Way-lec-waj,  a  couaiderablo  tributary  of  Suake  River     B«r<4 
they  mot  the  guide  rtituroing  from  his  secret  errand.     AuotLtr  I 
private  conference  ivna  bcid  between  him  and  the  old  managiDg    I 
ehief,  wbo  now  seemed  more  inflated  than  ever  with  myvterjr  and 
self-importance.     Numerous  fresh  trails,  and  various  other  ngu, 
persuaded  Captain  Uonnoville  that  thoro  must  be  a  considc 
village  of  NcE  Perc^  in   lbs  neighborhood;  but  as  bis  w 
companion,  the  old  chief,  said   nothing  on  the  subject,  sod  i 
appeared  to  he  in  some  way  connected  with  bis  secret  operatiun 
he  asked  no  questions,  but  patiently  awaited  the  development  i| 
fi  mystery. 

As  they  journeyed  on.  they  csme   lo  where  two  < 
Indians  were   bathing   in   a  small   stream      The  good  old  r 
immodiately  came  to  a  halt,  and  had  a  long  eooTersation  w 

m,  in  tbe  course  of  which,  ho  repeated   to  tbcm  llie  wbt 
liistorj  whieh  Captain   Bonneville  had  rclnted  to  him.     In  fi 

leems  to  have  been  a  very  sociable,  communicntive  old  n 
bj  no  means  afflicted  with  that  taoiturnity  generally  char 
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apon  the  Indians.  On  the  oontrarj,  he  was  foAd  of  long  talks 
and  long  smokings,  and  evidently  was  proud  of  his  new  friend, 
the  bald-headed  chief,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  sounding  his  praises, 
and  setting  forth  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Big  Hearts  of  the 
East 

Haying  disburdened  himself  of  every  thing  he  had  to  relat 
U  his  bathing  friends,  he  left  them  to  their  aquatic  disports,  and 
ptMeeded  onward  with  the  captain  and  his  companions.  As 
they  approached  the  Way-lee-way,  however,  the  communicative 
old  chief  met  with  another  and  a  very  different  occasion  to  exert 
his  colloquial  powers.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  stood  an 
isolated  mound  covered  with  grass.  He  pointed  to  it  with  some 
emotion.  "The  big  heart  and  the  strong  arm,"  said  he,  ^lie 
bulled  beneath  that  sod."  « 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  grave  of  one  of  his  firiends ;  a  chosen  war- 
rior of  the  tribe ;  who  had  been  slain  on  this  spot  when  in  pursuit 
of  a  war  party  of  Shoshokoes,  who  had  stolen  the  horses  of  the 
villaga  The  enemy  bore  off  his  scalp  as  a  trophy ;  but  his 
friends  found  his  body  in  this  lonely  place,  and  committed  it  to 
the  earth  with  ceremonials  characteristic  of  their  pious  and  rev- 
erential feelings.  They  gathered  round  the  grave  and  mourned ; 
tbe  warriors  were  silent  in  their  grief;  but  the  women  and  chil- 
dren bewailed  their  loss  with  loud  lamentations.  ^For  three 
days,"  said  the  old  man,  "  we  performed  the  solemn  dances  for 
the  dead,  and  prayed  the  Great  Spirit  that  our  brother  might  be 
happy  in  the  land  of  brave  warriors  and  hunters.  Then  we 
killed  at  his  grave  fifteen  of  our  best  and  strongest  horses,  to 
serve  him  when  he  should  arrive  at  the  happy  hunting  grounds  *, 
and  having  done  all  this,  we  returned  sorrowfully  to  our  homes." 

While  the  chief  was  still  talking,  an  Indian  scout  came  gal* 
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loj^ng  up,  and|  preeenting  him  with  a  powdflr4orii,  wiiedad 
round,  and  was  speedily  out  of  sight  The  ejes  of  the  old  diiel 
now  brightened ;  and  all  his  self-importanos  retonied.  Hts  petty 
mystery  was  about  to  explode.  Turning  to  Captain  Bonnerilla 
he  pointed  to  a  hill  hard  by,  and  informed  hisa,  thai  behind  it 
was  a  Tillage  goremed  by  a  little  ehief^  whom  he  had  notified  of 
the  approach  of  the  bald-headed  ehief^  and  a  party  <^  the  Big 
Hearts  of  the  East,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  reeeiTO  then 
in  beooming  style.  As,  among  other  oeremoniala,  he  intended  to 
salute  them  with  a  discharge  of  firearms,  he  had  sent  the  horn  of 
gunpowder  that  they  might  return  the  salute  in  a  manner  oorre- 
spondent  to  his  dignity. 

They  now  proceeded  on  until  they  doubled  the  point  of  the 
hill,  when  the^hole  population  of  the  village  broke  upon  their 
view,  drawn  out  in  the  most  imposing  style,  and  arrayed  in  all 
their  finery.  The  effect  of  the  whole  was  wild  and  fantastic 
yet  singularly  striking.  In  the  front  rank  were  the  chiefs  aud 
principal  warriors,  glaringly  painted  and  decorated;  behind 
them  were  arranged  the  rest  of  the  people,  men,  women,  and 
hildrcn. 

Captain  Bonneville  and  his  party  advanced  slowly,  exchanging 
salutes  of  firearms.  When  arrived  within  a  respectful  distance, 
they  dismounted.  The  chiefs  then  came  forward  successively, 
according  to  their  respective  charactera  and  consequence,  to  offer 
the  hand  of  good-fellowship ;  each  filing  off  when  he  had  shaken 
bands,  to  make  way  for  his  successor.  Those  in  the  next  rank  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  order,  and  so  on,  until  all  had  given  the  pledge 
of  friendship.  During  all  this  time,  the  chief,  according  to  ens' 
tom,  took  his  stand  beside  the  guests.  If  any  of  his  pcopk 
ftdvanced  whom  he  judged  unworthy  of  the  friendship  or  ooufi 
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dcnoe  of  the  white  men,  he  motioned  thjsm  off  by  a  wave  of  the 
hand,  and  thej  wo  old  submissively  walk  away.  When  Captain 
Bonneville  turned  upon  him  an  inquiring  look,  he  would  observu 
'^  he  was  a  bad  man,"  or  something  quite  as  oonoise,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  the  matter. 

Mats,  poles,  and  other  materials  were  now  brought,  and  a 
eomfortable  lodge  was  soon  erected  for  the  strangers,  where  they 
were  kept  constantly  supplied  with  wood  and  water,  and  other 
necessaries;  and  all  their  effects  were  placed  in  safe  keeping. 
Their  horses,  too,  were  unsaddled,  and  turned  loose  to  graze,  and 
a  guard  set  to  keep  watch  upon  them. 

All  this  being  adjusted,  they  were  conducted  to  the  main 
building  or  council  house  of  the  village,  where  an  ample  repast, 
or  rather  banquet,  was  spread,  which  seemed  to  realize  all  the 
gastronomical  dreams  that  had  tantalized  them  during  their  long 
starvation ;  for  here  they  beheld  not  merely  fish  and  roots  in 
abundance,  but  the  flesh  of  deer  and  elk,  and  the  choicest  pieces 
of  buffalo  meat.  It  is  needless  to  say  how  vigorously  they 
acquitted  themselves  on  this  occasion,  and  how  unnecessary  it 
was  for  their  hosts  to  practise  the  usual  cramming  principle  of 
Indian  hospitality. 

When  the  repast  was  over,  a  long  talk  ensued.  The  chief 
showed  the  same  curiosity  evinced  by  his  tribe  generally,  to 
obtain  information  concerning  the  United  States,  of  which  they 
knew  little  but  what  they  derived  through  their  cousins,  the 
Upper  Nez  Perots ;  as  their  traffic  is  almost  exclusively  with  the 
British  traders  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Captain  Bonne- 
rille  did  his  bobt  to  set  forth  the  merits  of  his  nation,  and  the 
impoitance  of  their  friendship  to  the  red  men,  in  which  he  was 
ably  seconded  by.  his  worthy  friend,  the  old  chief  with  the  hard 
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aune,  who  did  all  that  he  could  to  g\atitj  Ute  Big  I 
East. 

The  chief,  and  alt  present,  listened  with  profooad  aW 
and  CTideatly  with  great  ioteresl ;  nor  were  the  itnpofts&t  & 
tltoa  set  forth,  cooGned  to  the  aadicDce  in  the  lod^ej  f 
tenoc  after  seatenoe  was  loud);  repeated  bj  a  ctter  tor  the  I 
at  the  whole  vUUge 

This  oustont  of  promalgating  every  thing  h;  orien,  it 
Boofined  to  the  Nes  Perces,  but  preTaila  amoog  mkBj  o 
tribes.  It  has  ite  advantage  where  there  are  no  guwtlc* 
publish  the  news  of  the  day,  or  to  report  the  j 
UnportaQt  meetings.  And  tu  faet,  reports  of  this  kind,  viva  v 
made  in  the  hearing  of  all  parties,  and  liable  to  be  c^ntradid 
or  eorrccted  on  the  spot,  arc  more  likely  to  convey  a 
iuformation  to  the  public  mind,  thau  tliotte  airculated  t 
the  press.  The  office  of  crier  is  generally  filled  by  so 
man,  who  is  good  for  little  elae.  A  villa}^  had  geoenlly  atnea 
of  these  walking  newspapers,  as  they  are  termed  by  the  whin 
who  go  about  proolsimiug  the  news  of  the  day,  giving  t 
public  oouacils,  ezpeditlous,  dances,  fcast«,  and  other  a 
als,  and  advertising  any  thing  lost.  While  Captain 
remained  among  the  Nei  Perc's.  if  a  glove.  handkerohte£  n 
thing  of  simitsj  value,  was  lost  or  mislaid,  it  was  carried  by  | 
Inder  to  the  lodge  of  the  chief,  and  proclamatioa  « 
one  of  their  criers,  for  the  owner  to  come  and  claim  h 

How  difficult  it  is  to  get  at  the  true  character  of  the* 
dering  tribes  of  the  trilderness  I  In  a  recent  work,  w«  have  W 
to  speak  of  this  tribe  of  Indians  from  the  experience  of  uthcr 
traders  who  had  casually  been  among  them,  and  who  reproseaUd 
Uieio  as  selfish,  iuhnspitable.  ezorbitAnt  in  Uieir  dealings  bc4 
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mueb  addicted  to  thieying  :*  Captain  BoDneyillc,  on  the  contrary, 
who  resided  much  among  them,  and  had  repeated  opportunities 
of  ascertaining  their  real  character,  invariably  speaks  of  them  as 
kind  and  hospitable,  scmpulonsly  honest,  and  remarkable,  above 
all  other  Indians  that  he  had  met  with,  for  a  strong  feeling  of 
religion.  In  fact,  so  enthusiastic  is  he  in  their  praise,  that  he 
pronoances  them,  all  ignorant  and  barbarous  as  they  are  by  their 
condition,  one  of  the  purest-hearted  people  on  the  &ce  of  the 
earth. 

Some  cures  which  Captain  Bonneville  had  effected  in  simple 
eases,  among  the  Upper  Nez  Percys,  had  reached  the  ears  of 
their  cousins  here,  and  gained  for  him  the  reputation  of  a  great 
medicine  man.  He  had  not  been  long  in  the  village,  therefore, 
before  his  lodge  began  to  bo  the  resort  of  the  sick  and  the  infirm. 
The  captain  felt  the  value  of  the  reputation  thus  accidentally 
and  cheaply  acquired,  and  endeavored  to  sustain  it  As  he  had 
arrived  at  that  age  when  every  man  is,  experimentally,  something 
of  a  physician,  he  was  enabled  to  turn  to  advantage  the  little 
knowledge  in  the  healing  art  which  he  had  casually  picked  up ; 
and  was  sufficiently  successful  in  two  or  three  cases,  to  convince 
the  simple  Indians  that  report  had  not  exaggerated  kis  medical 
talents.  The  only  patient  that  effectually  baffled  his  skill,  or 
rather  discouraged  any  attempt  at  relief,  was  an  antiquated  squaw 
with  a  churchyard  cough,  and  one  leg  in  the  grave ;  it  being 
shrunk  and  rendered  useless  by  a  rheumatic  affection.  This  was 
a  case  beyond  his  mark ;  however,  he  comforted  the  old  woman 
with  a  promise  that  he  would  endeavor  to  procure  something  to 
relieve  her,  at  the  fort  on  the  Wallah-Wallah,  and  would  bring 

•  Vide  Artoria.  chap.  lU. 
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it  on  his  return ;  with  wUoh  aaminnee  her  hvahand  wis  fo  wA 
satisfied,  that  he  presented  the  captain  with  a  oolt,  to  be  killed 
as  provisions  for  the  journey :  a  medieal  fee  which  was  thankfally 
accepted- 
While  among  these  Indians,  Oaptun  Bonnerille  unezpeetedlj 
found  an  owner  for  the  horse  which  he  had  purchased  from  s 
Boot  Digger  at  the  Big  Wyer.  The  Indian  satiit&ctorily  prored 
that  the  horse  had  been  stolen  from  him  some  time  previous,  Ij 
some  unknown  thief  "  However,"  said  the  considerate  safige^ 
''you  got  him  in  fiiir  trade — jou  are  more  in  want  of  honei 
than  I  am :  keep  him ;  he  is  yours — he  is  a  good  horse;  use  kia 
well" 

Thus,  in  the  continual  experience  of  acts  of  kindness  tnd 
generosity,  which  his  destitute  condition  did  not  allow  him  to 
reciprocate,  Captain  Bonneville  passed  some  short  time  amoag 
these  good  people,  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  genoiil 
C2»cllenoe  of  their  character. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Koeoerj  of  the  Way -lee- way. — A  substitute  for  tobacco. — Sublime  scenery  of 
Bnake  River. — ^Tlie  garrulous  old  chief  and  his  cousin. — A  Nei  Pere^ 
meeting. — A  stolen  skin. — The  scapegoat  dog. — Mysterious  conferenocs. 
— The  little  chief. — His  hospitality.— The  captain's  account  of  the  United 
Sutes.— His  hedinff  skill. 

Ill  resumiiig  his  journey,  Captain  Bonneyille  was  conducted  bj 

the  same  Nex  Perc^  guide,  whose  knowledge  of  the  countrj 

WES  important  in  choosing  the  routes  and  resting  places.     Ho 

alao  continued  to  be  accompanied  by  the  worthy  old  chief  with 

the  hard  name,  who  seemed   bent  upon  doing  the  honors  of 

the  country,  and  introducing  him  to  'every  branch  of  hih  tribe. 

The  Way-lee-way,  down  the  banks  of  which  Captain  Bonneville 

and  his  companions  were  now  travelling,  is  a  considerable  stream 

winding  through  a  succession  of  bold  and  beautiful   scenes. 

Sometimes  the  landscape  towered   into  bold  and  mountainous 

heights  that  partook  of  sublimity ;  at  other  times,  it  stretched 

along  the  water  side  in  fresh  smiling  meadows,  and  graceful 

undulating  valleys. 

Frequently  in  their  route  they  encountered  small  parties  of 

the  Nes  Perots,  with  whom  they  invariably  stopped  to  shako 

hands;  and  who,  generally,  evinced  great  curiosity  concerning 

them  and  their  adventures ;  a  curiosity  which  never  failed  to  b«j 

thoroughly  satisfied  by  the  replies  of  the  worthy  Yo-mus-ro-y 

^3 
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e«ai,  who  kindlj  look  «pon  luBHidf  to  be  spofceiBan  of  ^ 
party. 

Tbe  iDceurnDt  tmoking  of  pipot  ineideiil  to  tiie  loBg  taila  of 
this  excelleui,  but  somewhat  garmlooo  old  eliief,  at  length 
exhausted  all  his  stoek  of  tobaeeo,  so  that  he  had  m»  Umga  & 
%hiff  with  which  to  regale  hb  white  eompanioiia.  Ib  this  eser- 
geocjf  he  cat  op  the  stem  of  his  pipe  into  ine  ahaTinga,  which 
ha  mixed  with  certain  herba.  and  thna  manafitftared  a  tempoiaij 
•accedaucum,  to  enable  him  to  acoompanj  hia  long  eoUoqnies  sad 
harangues  with  the  eastomarj  fragimnt  doad. 

If  the  scenery  of  the  Way-lee-way  had  diaimed  the  traidkn 
with  its  mingled  amenity  and  grandeur,  that  which  broke  upon 
them  on  ooce  more  reaching  Snake  RiTer.  tiled  them  with 
admiration  and  astonishment  At  times,  the  riTer  was  orerbuDg 
by  dark  and  stupendous  rocks,  rising  like  gigantic  walb  and 
Dattlcments ;  these  would  be  rent  by  wide  and  yawning  chasms, 
that  seemed  to  speak  of  past  convulsions  of  nature.  Sometime! 
the  river  was  of  a  glassy  smoothness  and  placidity;  at  other 
times  it  roared  along  in  impetuous  rapids  and  foaming  caa';adea 
Here,  the  rocks  were  piled  in  the  most  fantastic  cn^  and  pre- 
uipioes  ;  and  in  another  place,  they  were  succeeded  by  delightfoJ 
valleys  carpeted  with  green-sward.  The  whole  of  this  wild  and 
varied  scenery  was  dominated  by  immeuM  mountains  rearing 
their  distant  peaks  into  the  clouds.  **  The  grandeur  and  origi- 
nality  of  the  views,  presented  on  every  side/'  says  Captain  Bon 
neville,  "  beggar  both  the  pencil  and  the  pen.  Nothing  we  had 
ever  gazed  upon  in  any  other  region  could  for  a  moment  compare 
in  wild  majesty  and  imprebsive  sternness,  with  the  series  of 
scenes  wbiob  here  at  every  turn  astonished  our  senaef,  and  filled 
UB  with  awe  and  delight  '* 
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Indeed,  from  all  that  we  can  gather  from  .hi  joxii-nal  before 
08,  and  the  accounts  of  other  travellers,  who  passed  through 
these  regions  in  the  memorable  enterprise  of  Astoria,  we  arc  in- 
olioed  to  think  that  Snake  River  must  be  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble for  varied  and  striking  scenery  of  all  the  rivers  of  tliis  conti- 
nent From  its  head  waters  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  its 
junction  with  the  Columbia,  its  windings  are  upwards  of  six  hun* 
drcd  miles  through  every  variety  of  landscape.  Rising  in  a 
volcanic  r<^on,  amidst  extinguished  craters,  and  mountains  awful 
with  the  traces  of  ancient  fires,  it  makes  its  tray  through  great 
plains  of  lava  and  sandy  deserts,  penetrates  vast  sierras  or  moun- 
tainous chains,  broken  into  romantic  and  often  frightful  precipices, 
and  crowned  with  eternal  snows;  and  at  other  times,  careers 
through  green  and  smiling  meadows,  and  wide  landscapes  of 
Italian  grace  and  beauty.  Wildness  and  sublimity,  however,  ap- 
pear to  be  its  prevailing  characteristics. 

Captain  Bonneville  and  his  companions  had  pursued  their 
journey  a  considerable  distance  down  the  course  of  Snake  River, 
when  the  old  chief  halted  on  the  bank,  and  dismounting,  recom* 
mended  that  they  should  turn  their  horses  loose  to  grase,  while 
he  summoned  a  cousin  of  his  from  a  group  of  lodges  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  stream.  His  summons  was  quickly  answered. 
An  Indian,  of  an  active,  elastic  form,  leaped  into  a  light  canoe  of 
eotton-wood,  and  vigorously  plying  the  paddle,  soon  shot  across 
the  river.  Bounding  on  shore,  he  advanced  with  a  buoyant  air 
and  frank  demeanor,  and  gave  his  right  hand  to  each  of  the  party 
in  turn.  The  old  chief,  whose  hard  name  we  forbear  to  repeat, 
now  presented  Captain  Bonneville,  in  form,  to  his  cousin,  whoso 
name,  we  regret  to  say,  was  no  less  hard,  being  nothing  less  than 
Hay-ake-in-cow-cow.     The  latter  evinced  the  osual  curiosity  to 
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know  all  about  the  straDgers,  whenoe  thej  came,  whither  the^ 
were  going,  the  object  of  their  journej,  and  the  adventurea  tbqi 
had  experienced.  All  these,  of  coartie,  were  amply  and  eloqnentlj 
set  forth  by  the  communicative  old  chief  To  all  his  grandilo- 
quent account  of  the  bald-headed  chief  and  his  countrymen,  tbe 
Big  Hearts  of  the  East,  his  cousin  listened  with  great  attention 
and  replied  in  the  customary  style  of  Indian  welcome.  He  then 
desired  the  party  to  await  his  return,  and,  springing  into  his 
eanoe,  darted  across  the  river.  In  a 'little  while  he  returned, 
bringing  a  most  welcome  supply  of  tobacco,  and  a  small  stock  of 
provisions  for  the  road,  declaring  his  intention  of  aooompanying 
file  party.  Having  no  horse,  he  mounted  behind  one  of  the  men, 
observing  that  he  should  procure  a  steed  for  himself  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

They  all  now  jogged  on  very  sociably  and  cheerily  together. 
Not  many  miles  beyond,  they  met  others  of  the  tribe,  among 
whom  was  one,  whom  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  comrades  had 
known  during  their  residence  among  the  Upper  Nes  Perces,  and 
who  welcomed  them  with  open  arms.  In  this  neighborhood  wu 
the  homo  of  their  guide,  who  took  leave  of  them  with  a  profusion 
of  good  wishes  for  their  safety  and  happiness.  That  night  thej 
put  up  in  the  hut  of  a  Nex  Perc6,  where  they  were  visited  by  seve- 
ral warriors  from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  friends  of  the  old 
chief  and  his  oouhin,  who  came  to  have  a  talk  and  a  smoke  witii 
the  white  men.  The  heart  of  the  good  old  chief  was  overflowing 
with  good-will  at  thus  being  surrounded  by  his  new  and  old 
Friends,  and  he  talked  with  more  spirit  and  vivacity  than  ever. 
The  evening  passed  away  in  perfect  harmony  and  good-humor, 
(Lud  it  was  not  until  a  late  hour  that  the  visitors  took  tlmir  leave 
and  reorossed  the  river. 
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After  this  conBtant  pioturo  of  worth  and  rirtue  on  the  pari  of 
tbo  Nei  Pero6  tribe,  we  grieve  to  have  to  record  a  ciroumstanoo 
ealoolated  to  throw  a  temporary  shade  upon  the  name.  In  tlie 
eourse  of  the  social  and  ham^onious/ evening  just  mentioned,  one 
of  the  captain's  men,  who  happened  to  be  something  of  a  virtuoso 
in  his  way,  and  fond  gf  collecting  curiosities,  produced  a  small 
skin,  a  great  rarity  in  the  eyes  of  men  conversant  in  peltries.  It 
attracted  much  attention  among  the  visitors  from  beyond  the 
river,  who  passed  it  from  One  to  the  other,  examined  it  with  looks 
of  lively  admiration,  and  pronounced  it  a  great  medicine. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  captain  and  his  party  were  about  to 
set  ofi^  the  precious  skin  was  missing.  Search  was  made  for  it  in 
the  hut,  but  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found  ;  and  it  was  strongly  sus- 
pected that  it  had  been  purloined  by  some  of  the  connoisseurs 
from  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

The  old  chief  and  his  cousin  were  indignant  at  the  supposed 
delinquency  of  their  friends  across  the  water,  and  called  out  for 
them  to  come  over  and  answer  for  their  shameful  conduct  The 
others  answered  to  the  call  with  all  the  promptitude  of  perfect 
innocence,  and  spumed  at  the  idea  of  their  being  capable  of  such 
outrage  upon  any  of  the  Big-hearted  nation.  All  were  at  a  los(j 
on  whom  to  fix  the  crime  of  abstracting  the  invaluable  skin,  when 
by  chance  the  eyes  of  the  worthies  from  beyond  the  water  fell 
upon  an  unhappy  our,  belonging  to  the  owner  of  the  hut.  He 
was  a  gallows-looking  dog,  but  not  more  so  than  most  Indian 
dogs,  who,  take  them  in  the  mass,  are  little  better  than  a  genera- 
tion of  vipers.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  instantly  accused  of 
having  devoured  the  skin  in  question.  A  dog  accused  is  gene- 
rally a  dog  condemned ;  and  a  dog  condemned  is  generally  a  dog 
executed.     So  was  it  in  the  present  instance.     The  unfortunate 
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car  was  arraigned ;  his  thievish  looks  substantiated  hi^  gnilt,  and 
he  was  condemned  by  his  judges  from  across  the  riyer  to  be 
hanged.  In  vain  the  Indians  of  the  hut,  with  whom  he  wa?  a 
^reat  favorite,  interceded  in  his  behalf.  In  vain  Captain  Bonne- 
ville and  his  comrades  petitioned  that  his  life  might  be  spared. 
His  judges  were  inexorable.  He  was  doubly  guiltj:  first,  in 
having  robbed  their  good  friends,  the  Big  Hearts  of  the  East ; 
seeondlj,  in  having  brought  a  doubt  on  the  honor  of  the  Nci 
Pero6  tribe.  He  was,  accordingly,  swung  aloft,  and  pelted  with 
stones  to  make  his  death  more  certain.  The  sentence  of  the 
judges  being  thoroughly  executed,  a  post  mortem  examination  of 
the  body  of  the  dog  was  held,  to  establish  his  delinquency  beyond 
all  doubt,  and  to  leave  the  Nez  Perci^s  without  a  shadow  of  sus- 
picion. Great  interest,  of  course,  was  manifested  by  all  present, 
during  this  operation.  The  body  of  the  dog  was  opened,  the  in 
tcfitines  rigorously  scrutinized,  but,  to  the  horror  of  all  concerned, 
not  a  particle  of  the  skin  was  to  be  found — ^the  dog  had  been  un- 
justly executed ! 

A  great  clamor  now  ensued,  but  the  most  clamorous  was  the 
party  from  across  the  river,  whose  jealousy  of  their  good  name 
now  prompted  them  to  the  most  vociferous  vindications  of  their 
innocence.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  captain 
and  his  comrades  could  calm  their  lively  sensibilities,  by  account' 
ing  for  the  disappearance  of  the  skin  in  a  dozen  different  ways, 
until  all  idea  of  its  having  been  stolen  was  entirely  out  of  the 
question. 

The  meeting  now  broke  up.  The  warriors  returned  across 
(he  river,  the  captain  and  his  comrades  proceeded  on  their  jou^ 
ney  ;  but  the  spirits  of  the  communicative  old  chief,  To-mus-ro* 
y  e-out,  were  for  a  time  completely  dampened,  and  he  evinood 
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great  moriifieafeion  at  what  had  just  oconrred.  He  rode  on  ia 
Bilence,  ezeept,  that  now  and  then  he  would  give  way  to  a  burst 
of  indignation,  and  exolaim,  with  a  shake  of  the  head  and  a  toss 
of  the  hand  toward  the  opposite  shore — ^^  bad  men,  very  bad  meo 
across  the  river  f  to  each  of  whioh  brief  exolamations,  his  worthy 
cousin,  Hay-ehe*in-eow-oow,  would  respond  by  a  deep  guttural 
sound  of  aequiesoonce,  equivalent  to  an  amen. 

After  some  time,  the  countenance  of  the  old  chief  again 
cleared  up,  and  he  fell  into  repeated  conferences,  in  an  under 
tone,  with  his  cousin,  which  ended  in  the  departure  of  the  latter, 
who,  applying  the  lash  to  his  horse,  dashed  forward  and  was  soon 
out  of  sight  In  fact,  they  were  drawing  near  to  the  village  of 
another  chief,  likewise  distinguished  by  an  appellation  of  some 
longitude,  0-push-y-e-cut ;  but  commonly  known  as  the  great 
chief  The  cousin  had  been  sent  ahead  to  give  notice  of  their 
approach  ;  a  herald  appeared  as  before,  bearing  a  powder-horu,  to 
enable  them  to  respond  to  the  intended  salute.  A  scene  ensued, 
on  their  approach  to  the  village,  similar  to  that  which  had  oc* 
corred  at  the  village  of  the  little  chief  The  whole  population 
appeared  in  the  field,  drawn  up  in  lines,  arrayed  with  the  cus- 
tomary regard  to  rank  and  dignity.  Then  came  on  the  firing  of 
salutes,  and  the  shaking  of  hands,  in  which  last  ceremonial  every 
individual,  man,  woman  and  child,  participated  ;  for  the  Indians 
have  an  idea  that  it  is  as  indispensable  an  overture  of  friendship 
among  the  whites  as  smoking  of  the  pipe  is  among  the  red  men. 
The  travellers  were  next  ushered  to  the  banquet,  where  all  the 
ehoioest  viands  that  the  village  could  furnish,  were  served  up  in 
rich  profusion.  Thoy  were  afterwards  entertained  by  feats  of 
agility  and  horseraces ;  indeed,  their  visit  to  the  village  seemed 
tlie  signal  for  complete  festivity.     In  the  meantime,  a  skin  lodge 
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had  been  fpread  for  thor  aooommodmtioii,  their  horvefl  and  fang* 
gage  were  taken  care  of,  and  wood  and  water  rapplied  in  aboa- 
danoe.     At  night,  therefore,  thej  retired  to  their  quarters,  to 
enjoy,  as  they  snppoeed,  the  repose  of  which  they  stood  in  neel 
No  snch  thing,  howeyer,  was  in  store  for  them.     A  erowd  d 
^itors  awaited  their  appearance,  all  eager  for  a  smoke  and  a  talk 
The  pipe  was  immediately  lighted,  and  constantly  replenished 
and  kept  alive  until  the  night  was  far  advanced.     As  usual,  tbe 
utmost  eagerness  was  evinced  by  the  guests  to  learn  every  thing 
within  the  scope  of  their  comprehension  respecting  the  Ameri* 
cans,  for  whom  they  professed  the  most  internal  regard.    The 
captain,  in  his  replies,  made  use  of  fiuniliar  illustrations,  cakn- 
latcd  to  strike  their  minds,  and  impress  them  with  such  an  idea 
of  the  might  of  his  nation,  as  would  induce  them  to  treat  with 
kindness  and  respect  all  stragglers  that  might  fall  in  their  path. 
To  their  inquiries  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  people  of  the  Uniteii 
States,  he  assured  them  that  they  were  as  countless  as  'the  blades 
of  grass  in  the  prairies,  and  that,  great  as  Snake  River  was,  if 
they  were  all  encamped  upon  its  banks,  they  would  drink  it  drj 
in  a  single  day.     To  these  and  similar  statistics,  they  listened 
with  profound  attention,  and  apparently,  implicit  belief     It  vai, 
indeed,  a  striking  scene  :  the  captain,  with  his  hunter's  dress  and 
bald  head  in  the  midst,  holding  forth,  and  his  wild  auditors  seated 
around  like  so  many  statues,  the  fire  lighting  up  their  painted 
faces  and  muscular  figure?  all  fixed  and  motionless,  excepting 
when  the  pipe  was  passed,  a  question  propounded,  or  a  startling 
fact  in  statistics  received  with  a  movement  of  surprise  and  a  half 
fluppre3sed  ejaculation  of  wonder  and  delight 

The  fame  of  the  captain  as  a  healer  of  diseases,  had  aeooB' 
panied  him  to  this  village,  and  the  great  chief.  O-poBk-y-eKMi 
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now  entreated  him  to  exert  his  skill  on  his  daughter,  who  had 
been  for  three  days  racked  with  pains,  for  which  the  Pierced-nose 
doctors  could  devise  no  alleyiation.  The  captain  found  her  ex- 
tended on  a  pallet  of  mats  in  excruciating  pain.  Her  father 
manifested  the  strongest  paternal  affection  for  her,  and  assured 
the  captain  that  if  he  would  but  cure  her,  he  would  place 
ihe  Americans  near  his  heart  The  worthy  captain  needed  no 
auch  inducement  His  kind  heart  was  already  touched  by  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor  girl,  and  his  sympathies  quickened  by  her 
appearance  ;  for  she  was  but  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  un- 
4)ommonly  beautiful  in  form  and  feature.  The  only  difficulty 
with  the  captain  was,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  her  malady,  and 
that  his  medical  science  was  of  the  most  haphazard  kind.  After 
considering  and  cogitating  for  some  time,  as  a  man  is  apt  to  do 
when  in  a  maze  of  vague  ideas,  he  made  a  desperate  dash  at  a 
remedy.  By  his  directions,  the  girl  was  placed  in  a  sort  of  rude 
vapor  bath,  much  used  by  the  Nez  Percy's,  where  she  was  kept 
until  near  fainting.  He  then  gave  her  a  dose  of  gunpowder  dis- 
solvcd^n  cold  water,  and  ordered  her  to  be  wrapped  in  buffalo 
robes  and  put  to  sleep  under  a  load  of  furs  and  blankets.  The 
remedy  succeeded :  the  next  morning  she  was  free  from  pain, 
though  extremely  languid ;  whereupon,  the  captain  prescribed  for 
her  a  bowl  of  colt's  head  broth,  and  that  she  should  be  kept  foi 
a  time  on  simple  diet 

The  great  chief  was  unbounded  in  his  expressions  of  gratitude 
for  the  recovery  of  his  daughter.  He  would  fain  have  detained 
the  captain  a  long  time  as  his  guest,  but  the  time  for  departure 
bad  arrived.  When  the  captain's  horse  was  brought  for  him  to 
mount,  the  chief  declared  that  the  steed  was  not  worthy  of  him, 

and  sent  for  one  of  his  best  horses,  which  he  presented  in  itr 

13» 
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ficad ;  dedaring  that  it  made  his  heart  glad  to  see  his  frtend  £o 
well  mounted.  He  then  appointed  a  joang  Nea  Pero6  to  aocom- 
pany  his  guests  to  the  next  village,  and  ^^  to  earry  L\a  talk  "  con- 
ocming  them ;  and  the  two  parties  separated  with  mutual  expres- 
nons  of  kindness  and  feelings  of  good-will 

The  vapor  bath  of  which  we  have  made  mention  is  in  frequent 
nse  among  the  Nes  Perc^  tribe,  chiefly  for  cleanliness.  Their 
pweating-houses,  as  they  call  them,  are  small  and  close  lodges, 
and  the  vapor  is  produced  by  water  poured  slowly  upon  red-hot 
stones. 

On  passing  the  limits  of  O-push-y-e-cut's  domains,  the  travel- 
lers left  the  elevated  table-lands,  and  all  the  wild  and  romantie 
scenery  which  has  just  been  described.  They  now  traversed  a 
gently  undulating  country,  of  such  fertility  that  it  excited  the 
rapturous  admiration  of  two  of  the  captain's  followers,  a  Keo- 
tuckian  and  a  native  of  Ohio.  They  declared  that  it  surpassed 
any  land  that  they  had  ever  seen,  and  often  exclaimed,  what  a 
delight  it  would  be  just  to  run  a  plough  through  such  a  rich  and 
teeming  soil,  and  see  it  open  its  bountiful  promise  before  the  share. 

Another  halt  and  sojourn  of  a  night  was  made  at  the  vil- 
lage of  a  chief  named  He-mim-el-pilp,  where  similar  ceremonies 
were  observed  and  hospitality  experienced,  as  at  the  preceding 
villages.  They  now  pursued  a  west-southwest  course  through  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  region,  better  wooded  than  most  of  the  tracts 
through  which  they  had  passed.  In  their  progress,  they  met 
with  several  bands  of  Nei  Forces,  by  whom  they  were  invariably 
treated  with  the  utmost  kindness.  Within  seven  days  after 
leaving  the  domain  of  He-mim-el-pilp,  they  struck  the  Columbia 
River  at  Fort  Wall  ah- Wallah,  where  they  arrived  on  the  4th  (4 
March.  1834. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Port  Wanah-Wallah — ^its  commander. — Indians  in  Its  'neighboriiocd.  ~Ex(ir 
lions  of  Mr.  Pambrune  for  their  improvement. — Religion. — Code  of  laws. 
— Range  of  the  Lower  Nez  Percys. — Camash,and  other  roots. — Nez  Perd 
boraes. — Preparations  for  departure. — Refusal  of  8upplie& — Departure.  ■ 
A  laggard  and  glutton. 

Fort  Wallah-Wallah  is  a  trading  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  situated  just  aboyo  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Columbia.  It  is  built  of  drift- 
wood, and  calculated  merely  for  defence  against  any  attack  of  the 
natives.  At  the  time  of  Captain  Bonneville's  arrival,  the  whole 
garrison  mustered  but  six  or  eight  men ;  and  the  post  was  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Pambrune,  an  agent  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company. 

The  great  post  and  fort  of  the  company,  forming  the  empo- 
rium of  its  trade  pn  the  Pacific,  is  Fort  Vancouver  ;  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Columbia,  about  sixty  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wallamut  To  this  point,  the 
company  removed  its  establishment  from  Astoria,  in  1821,  after 
its  coalition  with  the  Northwest  Company. 

Captain  Bonneville  and  his  comrades  experienced  a  polite 
leoeption  from  Mr.  Pambrune,  the  superintendent:  for,  however 
boetila  the  members  of  the  British  Company  may  be  to  the  dt* 
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ierpris68  of  Amarioan  traders,  they  liaye  always  iLmnklbstad  greal 
courtesy  and  hospitality  to  the  traders  themselyea. 

Fort  Wallah-Wallah  is  surrounded  by  the  tribe  of  the  fcamc 
name,  as  well  as  by  the  Skynses,  and  the  Nes  Percys ;  wbo  bring 
to  it  the  furs  and  peltries  collected  in  their  hunting  expeditions. 
7he  Wallah-Wallahs  arc  a  degenerate,  wom«out  tribe.  The  Nei 
Percys  are  the  most  numerous  and  tractable  of  the  three  tribes 
just  mentioned.  Mr.  Pambrune  informed  Captain  BonncTille. 
that  he  had  been  at  some  pains  to  introduce  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, in  the  Roman  Catholic  form,  among  them,  where  it  had  ctI- 
dently  taken  root ;  but  had  become  altered  and  niodified,  to  suit 
their  peculiar  habits  of  thought,  and  motives  of  action ;  retain 
ing,  however,  the  principal  points  of  faith,  and  its  entire  precepts 
of  morality.  The  same  gentleman  had  given  them  a  code  of  laws, 
to  which  they  conformed  with  scrupulous  fidelity.  Polygamy, 
which  once  prevailed  among  them  to  a  great  extent,  was  now 
rarely  indulged.  All  the  crimes  denounced  by  the  Christian 
faith,  met  with  severe  punishment  among  them.  Even  theft,  so 
venial  a  crime  among  the  Indians,  had  recently  been  punished 
with  hanging,  by  sentence  of  a  chief 

There  certainly  appears  to  be  a  peculiar  susceptibility  of  mo- 
ral and  religious  improvement  among  this  tribe,  and  they  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  very,  very  few,  that  have  benefited  in  morals 
and  manners,  by  an  intercourse  with  white  men.  The  particf^ 
which  visited  them  about  twenty  years  previously,  in  the  expedi- 
tion fitted  out  by  Mr.  Astor,  complained  of  their  selfishnessi, 
(heir  extortion,  and  their  thievish  propensities.  The  very  reverse 
of  those  qualities  prevailed  among  them  during  the  prolonged 
Fojourns  of  Captain  Bonneville. 

The  Lower  Nes  Percys  range  upon  the  Way-lee-way,  Immn- 
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bal^  Yenghies,  and  other  of  the  streams  west  of  the  mountains. 
They  hunt  the  beayer,  elk,  deer,  white  bear,  and  mountain  sheep. 
Beside  the  flesh  of  these  animals,  they  use  a  number  of  roots  for 
food ;  some  of  which  would  be  well  worth  transplanting  and  cul 
tivating  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Among  these  is  the  kamash,  a 
fireet  root,  about  the  form  and  size  of  an  onion,  and  said  to  be 
really  delicious.  The  eowish,  also,  or  biscuit  root,  about  the  site 
of  a  walnut,  which  they  reduce  to  a  very  palatable  flour ;  togethe 
with  the  jackap,  aisish,  quako,  and  others ;  which  they  cook  by 
steaming  them  in  the  ground. 

In  August  and  September,  these  Indians  keep  along  the 
nrers,  where  they  catch  and  dry  great  quantities  of  salmon ; 
which,  while  they  last,  are  their  principal  food.  In  the  winter, 
they  congregate  in  villages  formed  of  comfortable  huts,  or  lodges, 
covered  with  mats.  They  are  generally  clad  in  deer  skins,  or 
woollens,  and  extremely  well,  armed.  Above  all,  they  are  cele- 
brated for  owning  great  numbers  of  horses ;  which  they  mark, 
and  then  su£fer  to  range  in  droves  in  their  most  fertile  plains. 
These  horses  are  principally  of  the  pony  breed ;  but  remarkably 
stout  and  long-winded.  They  are  brought  in  great  numbers  to 
the  establishments  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  sold  for  a 
mere  trifle. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Captain  Bonneville  of  the  Nes 
Perots ;  who,  if  not  viewed  by  him  with  too  partial  an  eye,  are 
certainly  among  the  gentlest,  and  least  barbarous  people  of  these 
remote  wildernesses.  They  invariably  signified  to  him  their 
earnest  wish  that  an  American  post  might  be  established  among 
them ;  and  repeatedly  declared  that  they  would  trade  with 
Americans,  in  preference  to  any  other  people. 

Captain  Bonneville  had  intended  to  remain  some  time  in  ihis 
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neighborhood,  Uf  form  ui  toqnftrntonoe  witii  the  imtif«ff  and  lo 
eolleot  infomuition,  Mid  establish  oonneotions  that  mj^t  be 
advantageous  in  the  way  of  trade.  The  delays,  howeTer,  whieh 
ho  bad  ezperienoed  on  his  journey,  obliged  him  to  shorten  his 
sojourn,  and  to  set  off  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  reaoh  the  ren- 
dcsTons  at  the  Portneuf  at  the  appointed  time.  He  had  soee 
enough  to  oonvinee  him  that  an  American  trade  might  be  carried 
on  with  advantage  in  this  quarter ;  and  he  determined  soon  to 
return  with  a  stronger  party,  mori  completely  fitted  for  the 
purpose. 

As  he  stood  in  need  of  some  supplies  for  his  joamey,  he 
applied  to  purchase  them  of  Mr.  Pambrune ;  but  soon  found  the 
difference  between  being  treated  as  a  guest,  or  as  a  rival  trader. 
The  worthy  superintendent,  who  had  extended  to  him  all  the 
genial  rites  of  hospitality,  now  suddenly  assumed  a  withered-up 
aspect  and  demeanor,  and  observed  that,  however  he  might  feel 
disposed  to  serve  him,  personally,  he  felt  bound  by  his  duty  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  to  do  nothing  which  should  facili- 
tate or  encourage  the  visits  of  other  traders  among  the  Indians 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  He  endeavored  to  dissuade  Captain 
Bonneville  from  returning  through  the  Blue  Mountains ;  assuring 
him  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  and  dangerous,  if  not  imprae- 
ticable,  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  and  advised  him  to  accompanj 
Mr.  Payette,  a  leader  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  was 
about  to  depart  with  a  number  of  men,  by  a  more  circuitous,  but 
safe  route,  to  carry  supplies  to  the  company's  agent,  resident 
among  the  Upper  Nei  Percys.  Captain  Bonneville,  however, 
piqued  at  his  having  refused  to  furnish  him  with  supplies,  and 
doubting  the  sincerity  of  his  advice,  determined  to  return  by  the 
more  direct  route  through  the  mountains ;  though  varying  his 
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ooune,  in  some  respects,  from  that  bj  which  he  had  come,  in 
oonseqnenoe  of  information  gathered  among  the  neighboring 
Indians. 

Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  March,  he  and  his  three  compan- 
ions, accompanied  by  their  Nez  Perc^  guides,  set  out  on  their 
return.  In  the  early  part  of  their  course,  they  touched  again  at 
BCTcral  of  the  Nez  Perc6  villages,  where  they  had  experienced 
•uoh  kind  treatment  on  their  way  down.  They  were  always 
welcomed  with  cordiality ;  and  every  thing  was  done  to  cheer 
them  on  their  journey. 

On  leaving  the  Way-lee-way  village,  they  were  joined  by  a 
Nez  Perc6,  whose  society  was  welcomed  on  account  of  the  general 
gratitude  and  good-will  they  felt  for  his  tribe.  He  soon  proved 
a  heavy  clog  upon  the  little  party,  being  doltish  and  taciturn, 
lazy  in  the  extreme,  and  a  huge  feeder.  His  only  proof  of  intel- 
lect was  in  shrewdly  avoiding  all  labor,  and  availing  himself  of 
the  toil  of  others.  When  on  the  march,  he  always  lagged  behind 
the  rest,  leaving  to  them  the  task  of  breaking  a  way  through  all 
difficulties  and  impediments,  and  leisurely  and  lazily  jogging 
along  the  track,  which  they  had  beaten  through  the  snow.  At 
the  evening  encampment,  when  others  were  busy  gathering  fuel, 
providing  for  the  horses,  and  cooking  the  evening  repast,  this 
worthy  Sancho  of  the  wilderness  would  take  his  seat  quietly  and 
cosily  by  the  fire,  puffing  away  at  his  pipe,  and  eyeing  in  silence, 
but  with  wistful  intensity  of  gaze,  the  savory  morsels  roasting  for 
supper. 

When  meal-time  arrived,  however,  then  came  his  season  of 
activity.  He  no  longer  hung  back,  and  waited  for  others  to  take 
the  lead,  but  distinguished  himself  by  a  brillii^ncy  of  onset,  and 
a  sustained  vigor  and  duration  of  attack,  that  completely  shamed 
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the  efforts  of  hia  competitora-— «lbeii,  ezperieneed  tronelieniieB 
of  no  mean  prowess.  Never  had  they  witnessed  such  power  of 
mastication,  and  such  mar>'elloa8  capacity  of  stomach,  as  in  this 
native  and  uncultivated  gastronome.  Having,  by  repeated  and 
prolonged  assaults,  at  length  completely  gorged  himself,  he 
would  wrap  himself  up,  and  lie  with  the  torpor  of  an  anaconda 
slowly  digesting  his  way  on  to  the  next  repast. 

The  gormandising  powers  of  this  worthy  were,  at  first,  matters 
of  surprise  and  merriment  to  the  travellers ;  but  they  soon  became 
too  serious  for  a  joke,  threatening  devastation  to  the  fleshpots; 
and  he  was  regarded  askance,  at  his  meals,  as  a  regular  kill-crop, 
destined  to  waste  the  substance  of  the  party.  Nothing  but  S 
sense  of  the  obligations  they  were  under  to  his  nation,  induced 
them  to  bear  with  such  a  guest ;  but  he  proceeded,  speedily,  to 
relieve  them  from  the  weight  of  these  obligations,  by  eating  a 
rcoeipt  in  fiilL 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

l%s  iminTited  guest. — ^Free  and  easy  manners. — Salutary  jokes. — ^A  prodigal 

« 

eon. — Exit  of  the  glutton. — ^A  sudden  change  in  fortune. — Danger  of  « 
Yisit  to  poor  relations. — Plucking  of  a  prosperous  man. — A  vagabond 
toilet — A  substitute  for  the  very  fine  horse. — Hard  travelling. — The  unin- 
vited guest  and  the  patriarchal  colt. — A  l/eggar  on  horseback.— A  catas- 
trophe^— Exit  of  the  merry  vagabond. 

As  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  men  were  encamped  one  evening 
among  the  hills  near  Snake  River,  seated  before  their  fire,  enjoy- 
ing a  hearty  supper,  they  were  suddenly  surprised  by  the  visit  of 
an  uninvited  guest.  He  was  a  ragged,  half-naked  Indian  hunter, 
armed  with  bow  and  arrows,  and  had  the  carcass  of  a  fine  buck 
thrown  across  .his  shoulder.  Advancing  with  an  alert  step,  and 
free  and  easy  air,  he  threw  the  buck  on  the  ground,  and,  without 
waiting  for  an  invitation,  seated  himself  at  their  mess,  helped 
himself  without  ceremony,  and  chatted  to  the  right  and  left  in 
the  liveliest  and  most  unembarrassed  manner.  No  adroit  and 
veteran  dinner  hunter  of  a  metropolis  could  have  acquitted  him- 
self more  knowingly.  The  travellers  were  at  first  completely 
taken  by  surprise,  and  oould  not  but  admire  the  facility  with 
which  this  ragged  cosmopolite  made  himself  at  home  among 
them.  While  they  stared  he  went  on,  making  the  most  of  the 
good  cheer  upon  which  he  had  so  fortunately  alighted ;  and  was 
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•ooD  elbow  deep  in  ^  pot  luck,"  and  greased  from  the  tip  of  Uf 
DOM  to  the  back  of  his  ears. 

As  the  company  recovered  from  their  surprise,  thej  began  to 
feel  annoyed  at  this  iDtrusion.  Their  nninTited  guest,  unlike  the 
generality  of  his  tribe,  was  somewhat  dirty  as  well  as  ragged 
and  they  had  no  relish  for  such  a  messmate.  Heaping  up,  there 
fore,  an  abundant  portion  of  the  "  proTant"  upon  a  piece  of  bark 
which  served  for  a  dish,  they  invited  him  to  confine  himself 
thereto,  instead  of  foraging  in  the  general  mess. 

He  complied  with  the  most  accommodating  spirit  imaginable; 
and  wont  on  eating  and  chatting,  and  laughing  and  smearing 
himself,  until  his  whole  countenance  shone  with  grease  and  good- 
humor.  In  the  course  of  his  repast,  his  attention  was  caught  by 
the  figure  of  the  gastronome,  who,  as  usual,  was  gorging  himself 
in  dogged  silence.  A  droll  cut  of  the  eye  showed  either  that  ho 
knew  him  of  old,  or  perceiycd  at  once  his  characteristics.  Ho 
immediately  made  him  the  butt  of  his  pleasantries ;  and  cracked 
off  two  or  three  good  hits,  that  caused  the  sluggish  dolt  to  prick 
up  his  ears,  aud  delighted  all  the  company.  From  this  time, 
the  uninvited  guest  was  taken  into  favor;  his  jokes  began  to 
be  relished;  his  careless,  free  and  easy  air,  to  be  considered 
singularly  amusing ;  and  in  the  end,  he  was  pronounced  by  the 
travellers  one  of  the  merriest  companions  and  most  entertaining 
vagabonds  they  had  met  with  in  the  wilderness. 

Supper  being  over,  the  redoubtable  Shee-wee-she-ouaiter, 
for  such  was  the  simple  name  by  which  he  announced  himself 
declared  his  intention  of  keeping  company  with  the  party  for  a 
day  or  two,  if  they  had  no  objection ;  and  by  way  of  backing 
bis  self-invitation,  presented  the  carcass  of  the  buck  as  an  earnest 
uf  his  hunting  abilities.     By  this  time,  he  had  so  oomplctelj 
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eflHeuscd  iho  unfavorable  impression  made  by  his  first  appearance, 
that  he  was  made  welcome  to  the  camp,  and  the  Nez  Peroe  guide 
undertook  to  give  him  lodging  for  the  night.  The  next  morning, 
at  break  of  day,  he  borrowed  a  gun,  and  was  off  among  the  hills, 
nor  was  any  thing  more  seen  of  him  until  a  few  minutes  after  the 
party  had  encamped  for  the  evening,  when  he  again  made  hit 
appearance,  in  his  usual  frank,  careless  manner,  and  threw  down 
the  carcass  of  another  noble  deer,  which  he  had  borne  on  his 
back  for  a  considerable  distance. 

This  evening  he  was  the  life  of  the  party,  and  his  open  com 
municative  disposition,  free  from  all  disguise,  soon  put  them  in 
possession  of  his  history.  He  had  been  a  kind  of  prodigal  son 
in  his  native  village ;  living  a  loose,  heedless  life,  and  disregard- 
ing the  precepts  and  imperative  commands  of  the  chiefs.  Ho 
had,  in  consequence,  been  expelled  from  the  village,  but,  in  no- 
wise disheartened  at  this  banishment,  had  betaken  himself  to  the 
society  of  the  border  Indians,  and  had  led  a  careless,  haphazard, 
vagabond  life,  perfectly  consonant  to  his  humors ;  heedless  of  the 
future,  so  long  as  he  had  wherewithal  for  the  present ;  and  fear- 
ing no  lack  of  food,  so  long  as  he  had  the  implements  of  the 
chase,  and  a  fair  hunting  ground. 

Finding  him  very  expert  as  a  hunter,  and  being  pleased  with 
his  eccentricities,  and  his  strange  and  merry  humor.  Captain 
Bonneville  fitted  him  out  handsomely  as  the  Nimrod  of  the  party, 
who  all  soon  became  quite  attached  to  him.  One  of  the  earliest 
and  most  signal  services  he  performed,  was  to  exorcise  the  insatiate 
kill-crop,  that  had  hitherto  oppressed  the  party.  In  fact,  the 
doltish  Nez  Perc^,  who  had  seemed  so  perfectly  insensible  to 
rough  treatment  of  every  kind,  by  which  the  travellers  had  en- 
deavored to  elbow  him  out  of  their  society,  could  not  withstand 
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the  good  hamorcd  bantering,  and  occasionallj  sharp  wit  of  Sbe- 
woe-she.  He  evidently  quailed  under  his  jokes,  and  sat  blinking 
like  an  owl  in  daylight,  when  pestered  by  the  flouts  and  peckingi 
of  mischievous  birds.  At  length  his  place  was  found  vacant  at 
Qieal-time ;  no  one  knew  when  he  went  off,  or  whither  he  had 
gone,  but  he  was  seen  no  more,  and  the  vast  surplus  that  remained 
when  the  repast  was  over,  showed  what  a  mighty  gormandiser  had 
departed. 

Relieved  from  this  incubus,  the  little  party  now  went  on 
cheerily.  She-wee-she  kept  them  in  fun  as  well  as  food.  His 
hunting  was  always  successful ;  he  was  ever  ready  to  render  any 
assistance  in  the  camp  or  on  the  march  ;  while  his  jokes,  his  an- 
tics, and  the  very  cut  of  his  countcnauce,  so  full  of  whim  and 
comicality,  kept  every  one  in  good-humor. 

lu  this  way  tliey  journeyed  on  until  they  arrived  on  the  banks 
of  the  Immahah,  and  encamped  near  to  the  Nez  Perce  lodges. 
I/erc  Shcwee-she  took  a  sudden  notion  to  visit  his  people,  and 
show  off  the  state  of  worldly  prosperity  to  which  he  had  so  sud- 
denly attained,  lie  accordingly  departed  in  the  morning,  arrayed 
in  hunter's  style,  and  well  appointed  with  every  thing  befitting 
his  vocation.  The  buoyancy  of  his  gait,  the  elasticity  of  his  step, 
and  the  hilarity  of  his  countenance,  showed  that  he  anticipated, 
with  chuckling  satisfaction,  the  surprise  he  was  about  to  give 
tliose  who  had  ejected  him  from  their  society  in  rags.  But  what 
a  change  was  there  in  his  whole  appearance  when  he  rejoined  the 
party  in  the  evening !  He  came  skulking  into  camp  like  a  beaten 
cur,  with  his  tail  between  his  legs.  All  his  finery  was  gone ;  he 
was  naked  as  when  he  was  born,  with  the  exception  of  a  scanty 
flap  that  answered  the  purpose  of  a  fig  leaf  His  fellow-travellers 
at  first  did  not  know  him,  but  supposed  it  to  be  some  vagrant 
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Root  Digger  sneaking  into  the  camp ;  but  when  thej  rceognizcil 
In  this  forlorn  object  their  prime  wag,  She-wee-she,  whom  they 
had  seen  depart  in  the  morning  in  such  high  glee  and  hig breather, 
thej  could  not  contain  their  merriment,  but  hailed  him  with  loud 
and  repeated  peals  of  laughter. 

She-wec-she  was  not  of  a  spirit  to  be  easily  cast  down ;  ho 
sooc  joined  in  the  merriment  as  heartily  as  any  one,  and  seemed 
to  consider  his  reverse  of  fortune  an  excellent  joke.  Captain 
Bonneville,  however,  thought  proper  to  check  his  good-humor,  and 
demanded,  with  some  degree  of  sternness,  the  cause  of  his  altered 
condition.  He  replied  in  the  most  natural  and  self-complacent 
style  imaginable,  "  that  he  had  been  among  his  cousins,  who  were 
very  poor ;  they  had  been  delighted  to  see  him ;  still  more  do- 
lighted  with  his  good  fortune ;  they  had  taken  him  to  their  arms ; 
admired  his  equipments ;  one  had  begged  for  this ;  another  for 
that  " — in  fine,  what  with  the  poor  devil's  inherent  heedlessness, 
and  the  real  generosity  of  his  disposition,  his  needy  cousins  had 
succeeded  in  stripping  him  of  all  his  clothes  and  accoutrementSi 
excepting  the  fig  leaf  with  which  he  had  returned  to  camp. 

Seeing  his  total  want  of  care  and  forethought,  Captain  Bon- 
neville determined  to  let  him  suffer  a  little,  in  hopes  it  might 
prove  a  salutary  lesson  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  to  make  him  no  more 
presents  while  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  needy  cousins.  He  was 
left,  therefore,  to  shift  for  himself  in  his  naked  oondition  ;  which, 
however,  did  not  seem  to  give  him  any  concern,  or  to  abate  one 
jot  of  his  good-humor.  In  the  course  of  his  lounging  about  the 
camp,  however,  he  got  possession  of  a  deer  skin  ;  whereupon,  cut- 
ting a  slit  in  the  middle,  be  thrust  his  bead  through  it,  so  that 
the  two  ends  hung  down  before  and  behind,  something  like  a 
Bouth  American  poncho,  or  the  tabard  of  a  herald.     These  ends 
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he  lied  logetlier,  under  the  armpits ;  and  thus  arrajedj  jrasentcd 
himself  once  more  before  the  captain,  with  an  air  <^  perfcet  sdf- 
satisfaifion,  as  thoagh  he  thought  it  impossible  for  anj  fiiult  to 
De  found  with  his  toilet. 

A  little  further  journeying  brought  the  trarellers  to  the  petty 
tillage  of  Net  Pcrc^  governed  by  the  worthy  and  afieotionalo 
dd  patriarch  who  had  made  Captain  Bonneville  the  eostly  present 
of  the  very  fine  horse.  The  old  man  welcomed  them  onoe  mors 
to  his  village  with  his  usual  cordiality,  and  his  respectable  squaw 
and  hopeful  son,  cherishing  grateful  recollections  of  the  hatchet 
and  car-bobs,  joined  in  a  chorus  of  friendly  gratulation. 

As  the  much-vaunted  steed,  once  the  joy  and  pride  of  this  in* 
tcrcsting  family,  was  now  nearly  knocked  up  by  travelling,  and 
totally  inadct|uatc  to  the  mountain  scramble  that  lay  ahead,  Cap- 
tain Bounevillc  restored  him  to  the  venerable  patriarch,  with  re- 
newed acknowledgments  for  the  invaluable  gift.  Somewhat  to 
his  surprise,  he  was  immediately  supplied  with  a  fine  two  years' 
old  cult  in  his  stead,  a  substitution  which,  he  afterwards  learnt, 
according  to  Indian  custom  in  such  cases,  he  might  have  claimed 
as  a  matter  of  right.  We  do  not  find  that  any  after  claims  were 
mode  on  account  of  this  colt  This  donation  may  be  regarded, 
therefore,  as  a  signal  punctilio  of  Indian  honor ;  but  it  will  be 
^ouud  that  the  animal  soon  proved  an  unlucky  acquisition  to  the 
party. 

While  at  this  village,  the  Nez  Pere^  guide  had  held  consulta- 
tions with  some  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  the  mountain  tract  the 
party  were  about  to  traverse.  He  now  began  to  wear  an  anxious 
aspect,  and  to  indulge  in  gloomy  forebodings.  The  snow,  he  had 
been  told,  lay  to  a  great  depth  in  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and 
difficulties  would  increase  as  he  proceeded.    He  b^ged  Captain 
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Bonneyille,  therefore,  to  travel  very  slowly,  so  as  to  keep  the 
horses  in  strength  and  spirit  for  the  hard  times  they  would  have 
to  encounter.  The  captain  surrendered  the  regulation  of  the 
march  entirely  to  his  discretion,  and  pushed  on  in  the  advance, 
amusing  himself  with  hunting,  so  as  generally  to  kill  a  deer  or 
two  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  arriving,  before  the  rest  of  the 
party,  at  the  spot  designated  by  the  guide  for  the  evening^s  en* 
eampment 

In  the  meantime,  the  others  plodded  on  at  the  heels  of  the 
guide,  accompanied  by  that  merry  vagabond.  She-wee-she.  The 
primitive  garb  worn  by  this  droll,  left  all  his  nether  man  exposed 
to  the  biting  blasts  of  the  mountains.  Still  his  wit  was  never 
frosen,  nor  his  sunshiny  temper  beclouded ;  and  his  innumerable 
antics  and  practical  jokes,  while  they  quickened  the  circulation  of 
his  own  blood,  kept  his  companions  in  high  good-bumor. 

So  passed  the  first  day  after  the  departure  from  the  patri- 
arch's. The  second  day  commenced  in  the  same  manner ;  the 
captain  in  the  advance,  the  rest  of  the  party  following  on  slowly. 
She-wee-she,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  trudged  on  foot 
over  the  snow,  keeping  himself  warm  by  hard  exercise,  and  all 
kinds  of  crazy  capers.  In  the  height  of  his  foolery,  the  patriar- 
chal colt,  which,  unbroken  to  the  saddle,  was  suffered  to  follow 
on  at  large,  happened  to  come  within  his  reacL  In  a  moment 
he  was  on  his  back,  snapping  his  fingers,  and  yelping  with  delight. 
The  colt,  unused  to  such  a  burden,  and  half  wild  by  nature,  feU 
to  prancing  and  rearing  and  snorting  and  plunging  and  kicking  ] 
and,  at  length,  set  off"  full  speed  over  the  most  dangerous  ground. 
Ab  the  route  led  generally  along  the  steep  and  craggy  sides  01 
the  hills,  both  horse  and  horseman  were  constantly  in  danger, 
and  more  than  once  had  a  hairbreadth  escape  from  deadly  peril 
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Nothing,  howerer,  oonld  daunt  this  madcap  sayage.     He  atnci 
to  the  colt  like  a  plaister,  up  ridges,  down  gullies  ]  whooping  and 
yelling  with  the  wildest  glee.     Never  did  beggar  on  horseback 
display  more  headlong  horsemanship.     His  companions  followed 
him  with  their  cjcs,  sometimes  laughing,  sometimes  holding  in 
their  breath  at  his  vagaries,  until  they  saw  the  colt  make  a  sud 
den  plunge  or  start,  and  pitcb  his  unlucky  rider  headlong  over  a 
precipice.     There  was  a  general  cry  of  horror,  and  all  hastened 
to  the  spot     They  found  the  poor  fellow  lying  among  the  rocki 
below,  sadly  bruised  and  mangled.     It  was  almost  a  miracle  that 
he  had  escaped  with  life.     Even  in  this  condition,  his  meny 
spirit  was  not  entirely  quelled,  and  ho  summoned  up  a  feeble 
laugh  at  the  alarm  and  anxiety  of  those  who  came  to  his  relief 
lie  was  extricated  from  his  rocky  bed,  and  a  messenger  dis- 
patched to  inform  Captain  Bonneville  of  the  accident.     The 
iuttur  returned  with  all  speed,  and  encamped  the  party  at  the 
first  convenient  spot.     Here  the  wounded  man  was  stretched 
upon  buffalo  skins,  and  the  captain,  who  officiated  on  all  occa- 
sions as  doctor  and  surgeon  to  the  party,  proceeded  to  examine 
bis  wounds.     The  principal  one  was  a  long  and  deep  gash  in  the 
thigh,  which  reached  to  the  bone.     Calling  for  a  needle  and 
thread,  the  captain  now  prepared  to  sew  up  the  wound,  admon- 
ishing the  patient  to  submit  to  the  operation  with  becoming 
furtitude.     Uis  gayety  was  at  an  end  ;  he  could  no  longer  sum 
men  up  even  a  forced  smile ;  and,  at  the  first  puncture  of  the 
needle,  flinched  so  piteously,  that  the  captain  was  obliged  to 
pause,  and  to  order  him  a  powerful  dose  of  alcohol.     This  some- 
ivhat  rallied  up  his  spirit  and  warmed  his  heart ;  all  the  time  of 
the  operation,  however,  he  kept  his  eyes  riveted  on  the  wound, 
l^th  his  tceih  sel,  a^iid  t^  ^hlmaical  wincing  of  the  countenance. 
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Lbat  oocasionally  gave  his  nose  something  of  its  usual  oonfio 
curl. 

When  the  wound  was  fairly  closed,  the  captain  washed  it  with 
rum,  and  administered  a  second  dose  of  the  same  to  the  patienf, 
who  was  tucked  in  for  the  night,  and  advised  to  compose  himsclt 
to  sleep.  He  was  restless  and  uneasy,  however ;  repeatedly 
expressing  his  fears  that  his  leg  would  be  so  much  swollen  the 
next  day,  as  to  prevent  his  proceeding  with  the  party ;  nor  could 
he  be  quieted,  until  the  captain  gave  a  decided  opinion  favorable 
to  his  wishes. 

Early  the  next  morning,  a  gleam  of  his  merry  humor  returned, 
on  finding  that  his  wounded  limb  retained  its  natural  proportions. 
On  attempting  to  use  it,  however,  he  found  himself  unable  to 
stand.  He  made  several  efforts  to  coax  himself  into  a  belief  that 
he  might  still  continue  forward ;  but  at  length,  shook  his  head 
despondingly,  and  said,  that  '*  as  he  had  but  one  leg,"  it  was  all 
in  vain  to  attempt  a  passage  of  the  mountain. 

Every  one  grieved  to  part  with  so  boon  a  companion,  and 
under  such  disastrous  circumstances.  He  was  once  more  clothed 
and  equipped,  each  one  making  him  some  parting  present.  He 
was  then  helped  on  a  horse,  which  Captain  Bonneville  presented 
to  him ;  and  after  many  parting  expressions  of  good-will  on  both 
sides,  set  off  on  his  return  to  his  old  haunts ;  doubtless,  to  be 
oucc  more  plucked  by  his  affeotionato  but  needy  oousins. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Tbt*  difficult  momitmin. — A  smoke  and  ooiunlution. — ^The  eapcaiu's 

An  icy  turnpike. — Danger  of  a  fiilae  atep.-^Anival  on  Snake  RiTer.— 
Return  to  Portnenf. — Meeting  of  comradea. 

GoimifTOio  their  journey  up  the  oourse  of  the  Immahah,  the 
travellere  found,  as  they  approached  the  head  waten,  the  snow 
increased  in  quantity,  so  as  to  lie  two  feet  deep.  They  were 
again  obliged,  therefore,  to  beat  down  a  path  for  their  horses, 
sometimes  travelling  on  the  icy  surface  of  the  stream.  At 
length  they  reached  the  place  where  they  intended  to  scale  the 
mountain ;  and,  having  broken  a  pathway  to  the  foot,  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  wind  had  drifted  the  snow 
from  off  the  side,  so  that  they  attained  the  summit  with  but  little 
difficulty.  Here  they  encamped,  with  the  intention  of  beating  a 
track  through  the  mountains.  A  short  experiment,  however, 
obliged  them  to  give  up  the  attempt,  the  snow  lying  in  vast 
drifts,  often  higher  than  the  horses*  heads. 

Captain  Bonneville  now  took  the  two  Indian  guides,  and  set 
out  to  reconnoitre  the  neighborhood.  Observing  a  high  peak 
which  overtopped  the  rest,  he  climbed  it,  and  discovered  from 
the  summit  a  pass  about  nine  miles  long,  but  so  heavily  piled 
with  snow,  that  it  seemed  impracticable.  He  now  lit  a  pipe,  and, 
pitting  down  with  the  two  guides,  proceeded  to  hold  a  consul ta* 
tion  after  the  Indian  mode.     For  a  long  while  they  all  smoked 
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vigorously  and  in  silence,  pondering  over  the  subject  matter 
before  them.  At  length  a  discussion  commenced,  and  the  opinion 
in  which  the  two  guides  concurred,  was,  that  the  horses  could  not 
possibly  cross  the  snows.  They  advised,  therefore,  that  the  party 
Bhould  proc^d  on  foot,  and  they  should  take  the  horses  back  to 
the  village,  where  they  would  be  well  taken  care  of  until  Captain 
Bonneville  should  send  for  them.  They  urged  this  advice  with 
great  earnestness ;  declaring  that  their  chief  would  be  extremely 
angry,  and  treat  them  severely,  should  any  of  the  horses  of  hia 
good  friends,  the  white  men,  be  lost,  in  crossing  under  their 
guidance ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  good  they  should  not 
attempt  it 

Captain  Bonneville  sat  smoking  his  pipe,  and  listening  to 
them  with  Indian  silence  and  gravity.  When  they  had  finished, 
he  replied  to  them  in  their  own  style  of  language. 

"  My  friends,"  said  he,  "  I  have  seen  the  pass,  and  have  lis- 
tened to  your  words ;  you  have  little  hearts.  When  troubles  and 
dangers  lie  in  your  way,  you  turn  your  backs.  That  is  not  the 
way  with  my  nation.  When  great  obstacles  present,  and  threaten 
to  keep  them  back,  their  hearts  swell,  and  they  push  forward. 
They  love  to  conquer  difficulties.  But  enough  for  the  present. 
Night  is  coming  on ;  let  us  return  to  our  camp." 

He  moved  on,  and  they  followed  in  silence.  On  reaching  the 
camp,  he  found  the  men  extremely  discouraged.  One  of  their 
number  had  been  surveying  the  neighborhood,  and  seriously  as« 
Bured  them,  that  the  snow  was  at  least  a  hundred  feet  deep. 
The  captain  cheered  them  up,  and  diffused  fresh  spirit  in  them 
by  his  example.  Still  he  was  much  perplexed  how  to  proceed. 
About  dark  there  was  a  slight  drizzling  rain.  An  expedient  now 
suggested  itself     This  was  to  make  two  light  sleds,  place  the 
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packs  on  tliem«  and  drag  them  to  the  other  side  of  the  iiioiuitai% 
thus  forming  a  road  in  the  wet  snow,  which,  should  it  afterwards 
freeso,  would  ho  sufficiently  hard  to  hear  the  horses.  This  plan 
was  promptly  put  into  execution ;  the  sleds  were  constructed,  the 
bcary  baggage  was  drawn  backward  and  forward  until  the  road 
was  beaten,  when  they  desisted  from  their  fatiguing  labor.  The 
Bight  turned  out  clear  and  cold,  and  by  morning,  their  road  was 
incrusted  with  ice  sufficiently  strong  for  their  purpose.  Thej 
now  set  out  on  their  icy  turnpike,  and  got  on  well  enough,  ex 
oepting  that  now  and  then  a  horse  would  sidle  out  of  the  traok, 
and  immediately  sink  up  to  the  neck.  Then  came  on  toil  and  diffi- 
culty, and  they  would  be  obliged  to  haul  up  the  floundering  ani- 
mal with  ropes.  One,  more  unlucky  than  the  rest,  after  repeated 
falls,  had  to  be  abandoned  in  the  snow.  Notwithstanding  these 
repeated  delays,  they  succeeded,  before  the  sun  had  acquired 
sufficient  power  to  thaw  the  snow,  in  getting  all  the  rest  of  their 
horses  safely  to  the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 

Their  difficulties  and  dangers,  however,  were  not  yet  at  an 
end.  They  had  now  to  descend,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the 
snow  was  glazed  with  ice.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  wait 
until  the  warmth  of  the  sun  should  melt  the  glassy  crust  of  sleet, 
and  give  them  a  foothold  in  the  yielding  snow.  They  had  a 
frightful  warning  of  the  danger  of  any  movement  while  the  sleet 
remained.  A  wild  young  mare,  in  her  restlessness,  strayed  to 
the  edge  of  a  declivity.  One  slip  was  fatal  to  her ;  she  lost  her 
balance,  careered  with  4ieadlong  velocity  down  the  slippery  side 
of  the  mountain  for  more  than  two  thousand  foot,  and  was  dashed 
to  pieces  at  the  bottom.  When  the  travellers  afterwards  sought 
the  carcass  to  cut  it  up  for  food,  they  found  it  torn  and  mangled 
in  the  most  horrible  manner. 
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It  was  quite  late  in  the  evening  before  the  party  doaoended 
to  the  ultimate  skirts  of  the  snow.  Here  they  planted  largo  logs 
below  them  to  prevent  their  sliding  down,  and  encamped  for  the 
night.  The  next  day  they  succeeded  in  bringing  down  their  bag* 
gage  to  the  encampment ;  then  packing  all  up  regularly  and 
loading  thel^  horses,  they  once  more  set  out  briskly  and  oheer< 
fully,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  day  succeeded  in  getting 
to  a  grassy  region. 

Here  their  Nez  Perc6  guides  declared  that  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  mountains  were  at  an  end,  and  their  course  was  plain  and 
simple,  and  needed  no  further  guidance ;  they  asked  leave,  there- 
fore, to  return  home.  This  was  readily  granted,  with  many  thanks 
and  presents  for  their  &itLful  services.  They  took  a  long  fare- 
well smoke  with  their  white  friends,  after  which,  they  mounted 
their  horses  and  set  off,  exchanging  many  farewells  and  kind 
wishes. 

On  the  following  day.  Captain  Bonneville  completed  his  jour- 
ney down  the  mountain,  and  encamped  on  the  borders  of  Snake 
Biver,  where  he  found  the  grass  in  great  abundance  and  eight 
inches  in  height  In  this  neighborhood,  he  saw  on  the  rocky 
banks  of  the  river  several  prismoids  of  basaltes,  rising  to  the 
height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet. 

Nothing  particularly  worthy  of  note  occurred  during  several 
days  as  the  party  proceeded  up  along  Snake  River  and  across  iti 
tributary  streams.  After  crossing  Gun  Creek,  they  met  with 
irarious  signs  that  white  people  were  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
Captain  Bonneville  made  earnest  exertions  to  discover  whether 
they  were  any  of  his  own  people,  that  he  might  join  them.  He 
soon  ascertained  that  they  had  been  starved  out  of  this  tract  of 
tountry,  and  had  betaken  themselves  to  the  buffalo  region,  whi* 
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ihor  he  now  eltaped  his  coarse.  In  proceeding  along  Snake  Biyer, 
he  found  small  hordes  of  Shoshonies  lingering  upon  the  minor 
streams,  and  living  upon  trout  and  other  fish,  which  they  eatoh 
in  great  numhcrs  at  this  season  in  fish- traps.  The  greater  part 
of  the  tribe,  however,  had  penetrated  the  mountains  to  hunt  the 
«lk,  deer,  and  ahsahta  or  bighorn. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  Captain  Bonneyille  reached  the  Port 
Beuf  River,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  he  had  left  the  winter  en* 
eampment  of  his  company  on  the  preceding  Christmas  day.  He 
had  then  expected  to  be  back  by  the  beginning  of  March,  but 
oircumstances  had  detained  him  upwards  of  two  months  beyond 
the  time,  and  the  winter  encampment  must  long  ere  this  have 
been  broken  up.  Halting  on  the  banks  of  the  Portncuf,  he  dis- 
patched scouUi  a  few  miles  above,  to  visit  the  old  camping  ground 
and  search  for  signals  of  the  party,  or  of  their  whereabouts, 
should  they  actually  have  abandoned  the  spot  They  returned 
without  being  able  to  ascertain  any  thing. 

Being  now  destitute  of  provisions,  the  travellers  found  it 
necessary  to  make  a  short  hunting  excursion  after  bufifalo.  They 
made  caches,  therefore,  in  an  island  in  the  river,  in  which  they 
deposited  all  their  baggage,  and  then  set  out  on  their  expedition. 
They  were  so  fortunate  as  to  kill  a  couple  of  fine  bulls,  and  cut- 
ting up  the  carcasses,  determined  to  husband  this  stock  of  provi* 
sions  with  the  most  miserly  care,  lest  they  should  again  be  obliged 
to  venture  into  the  open  and  dangerous  hunting  grounds.  Re- 
turning to  their  island  on  the  18tb  of  May,  they  found  that  the 
wolves  had  been  at  the  caches,  scratched  mp  the  contents,  and 
scattered  them  in  every  direction.  They  now  constructed  a  mora 
secure  one,  in  which  they  deposited  their  heaviest  articles,  and 
then  descended  Snake  River  again,  and  encamped  jnst  aboye  tha 
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American  Falls.  Here  they  proceeded  to  fortify  themsclyes.  in- 
fcendiDg  to  remain  here,  and  give  their  horses  an  opportunity 
to  recruit  their  strength  with  good  pasturage,  until  it  should  he 
time  to  set  out  for  the  annual  rendezvous  in  Bear  River  valley. 

On  the  1st  of  June  they  descried  four  men  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  opposite  to  the  camp,  and,  having  attracted  their 
attention  by  a  discharge  of  rifles,  ascertained  to  their  joy  that 
they  were  some  of  their  own  people.  From  these  men  Captain 
Bonneville  learnt  that  the  whole  party  which  he  had  left  in 
the  preceding  month  of  December,  were  encamped  on  Blackfoot 
Brver,  a  tributary  of  Snake  River,  not  very  far  above  the  Port- 
neuf.  Thither  he  proceeded  with  all  possible  dispatch,  and  in  a 
little  while  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  himself  once  more  sur- 
rounded by  his  people,  who  greeted  his  return  among  them  in 
the  heartiest  manner ;  for  his  long-protracted  absence  had  con- 
vinced them  that  he  and  his  three  companions  had  been  out  off 
by  some  hostile  tribe. 

The  party  had  suffered  much  during  his  absence.  They  had 
been  pinched  by  famine  and  almost  starved,  and  had  been  forced 
to  repair  to  the  caches  at  Salmon  River.  Here  they  fell  in  with 
the  Blackfeet  bands,  and  considered  themselves  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  retreat  from  the  dangerous  neighborhood  without 
sustaining  any  loss 

Being  thus  reunited,  a  general  treat  from  Captain  Bonneville 
to  his  men  was  a  matter  of  course.  Two  days,  therefore,  were 
given  up  to  such  feasting  and  merriment  as  their  means  and  sita« 
ation  afforded.  What  was  wanting  in  good  cheer  was  made  up  in 
good  will ;  the  free  trappers  in  particular,  distinguished  themselves 
on  the  occasion,  and  the  saturnalia  was  enjoyei  with  a  hearty 
holiday  spirit,  that  smacked  of  the  game  flavor  of  the  wildcrnosa 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

DqnrtQre  fat  the  rendezYons. — A  wmr  puty  of  Blackiet  t — A  meek  biKle  — 
Sham  fires  at  night. — Warlike  precautioiis. — Dangers  of  a  night  attackw-^ 
A  panic  among  home. — Cantiooa  march. — ^The  Beer  Spr'nga. — A  moek 
carousal. — Skirmishing  with  huffiiloea — A  bo&lo  bait — AniTal  at  the 
lendesTOiis. — Meeting  of  yarious  bands. 

After  the  two  days  of  festive  indulgence,  Captain  Bonneyilla 
broke  up  the  encampmeyt,  and  set  out  with  his  motley  crew  of 
hired  and  free  trappers,  half-breeds,  Indians,  and  squaws,  for  the 
main  rendezvous  in  Bear  Kiver  valley.  Directing  his  course  up 
the  Blackfoot  Kiver,  ho  soon  reached  the  hills  among  which  it 
takes  its  rise.  Here,  while  on  the  march,  he  descried  from  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  a  war  party  of  about  sixty  Blackfeet,  on  the  plain 
immediately  below  him.  His  situation  was  perilous ;  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  people  were  dispersed  in  various  directions. 
Still,  to  betray  hesitation  or  fear,  would  be  to  discover  his  actual 
weakness,  and  to  invite  attack.  He  assumed,  instantly,  therefore^ 
a  belligerent  tone ;  ordered  the  squaws  to  lead  the  horses  to  a 
small  grove  of  a^hen  trees,  and  unload  and  tie  them ;  and  caused 
a  great  bustle  to  be  made  by  his  scanty  handful ;  the  leaders 
riding  hither  and  thither,  and  vociferating  with  all  their  mighty 
as  if  a  numerous  force  were  getting  under  way  for  an  attack. 
To  keep  up  the  deception  as  to  his  force,  he  ordered,  at  nif^t. 
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a  number  of  extra  fires  to  be  made  in  his  camp,  and  kept  up  a 
^gilant  watch.  His  men  were  all  directed  to  keep  themsclvep 
prepared  for  instant  action.  In  such  cases  the  experienced  trjip- 
per  sleeps  in  his  clothes,  with  his  rifle  beside  him,  tae  shot-bcU 
and  powder-flask  on  the  stock ;  so  that,  in  case  of  alarm,  he  can 
laj  his  hand  upon  the  whole  of  his  equipment  at  once,  and  start 
up,  completely  armed. 

Captain  Bonneville  was  also  especially  careful  to  secure  the 
horses,  and  set  a  vigilant  guard  upon  tbem ;  for  there  lies  the 
great  object  and  principal  danger  of  a  night  attack.  The  grand 
move  of  the  lurking  savage  is  to  cause  a  panic  among  the  horses. 
In  such  cases  one  horse  frightens  another,  until  all  are  alarmed, 
and  struggle  to  break  loose.  In  camps  where  there  are  great 
numbers  of  Indians,  with  their  horses,  a  night  alarm  of  the  kind 
is  tremendous.  The  running  of  the  horses  that  have  broken 
loose ;  the  snorting,  stamping,  and  rearing  of  those  which  remain 
fast ;  the  howling  of  dogs ;  the  yelling  of  Indians  ;  the  scamper- 
ing of  white  men,  and  red  men,  with  their  guns  ;  the  overturning 
of  lodges,  and  trampling  of  fires  by  the  horses ;  the  flashes  of 
the  fires,  lighting  up  forms  of  men  and  steeds  dashing  through 
the  gloom,  altogether  make  up  one  of  the  wildest  scenes  of  con- 
fusion imaginable.  In  this  way,  sometimes,  all  the  horses  of  a 
camp  amounting  to  several  hundred,  will  bo  frightened  off  in  a 
single  night 

The  night  passed  off  without  any  disturbance  ;  but  there  was 

no  likelihood  that  a  war  party  of  Black  feet,  once  on  the  track  of 

a  camp  where  there  was  a  chance  for  spoils,  would  fail  to  hover 

round  it     The  captain,  therefore,  continued  to  maintain  the  most 

vigilant  precautions ;  throwing  out  scouts  in  the  advance,  and  on 

every  rising  ground. 

Id* 
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In  the  conrM  of  the  day  he-  arriTed  at  tho  plain  of  white  day, 
already  mentioned,  rarroundcl  by  the  mineral  apringn,  ealkd 
Beer  Springs  by  the  trappers.*  Here  the  men  all  halted  to  haTO 
a  regale.  In  a  few  moments  ercry  spring  had  its  jorial  knot  of 
hard  drinkers,  with  tin  cup  in  hand,  indulging  in  a  mock  earouse; 
quaffing,  pledging,  toasting,  bandying  jokes,  singing  drinking 
songs,  and  uttering  peals  of  laughter,  until  it  seemed  as  if  their 
imaginations  had  given  potency  to  the  bcrerage,  and  cheated 
them  into  a  fit  of  intoxication.  Indeed,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  they  were  loud  and  extrayagant  in  their  commendatiooi 
of  ^  the  mountain  tap ;"  eleTating  it  abore  every  beverage  pro- 
duced from  hops  or  malt  It  was  a  singular  and  fantastic  scene ; 
suited  to  a  region  where  every  thing  is  strange  and  peculiar  :^ 
These  groups  of  trappers,  and  hunters,  and  Indians,  with  their 
wild  costumes,  and  wilder  countenances  ;  their  boisterous  gavety, 
and  reckless  air  ;  quaffing,  and  making  merry  round  these  spark- 
ling fountains  ;  while  bcHide  them  lay  their  weapons,  ready  to  be 
snatched  up  for  instant  service.  Painters  are  fond  of  represent* 
ing  banditti  at  their  rude  and  picturesque  carousals ;  but  here 

*  In  a  manuBcript  journal  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  G.  Wyeth,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing mention  of  this  watering-place : 

**  There  is  here  a  soda  spring ;  or,  I  may  say,  fifty  of  them.  These  springs 
throw  oot  lime,  which  depojtits  and  forms  little  hillocks  of  a  yellowish -coloittd 
stone.  There  is,  also,  here,  a  warm  spring,  which  tlirows  out  water,  with  a 
let ;  which  is  like  bilge-water  in  taste.  There  are,  also,  here,  peat  beds,  which 
sometimes  take  fire,  and  leave  behind  a  deep,  light  ashes ;  in  which  animals 
sink  deep.  *  *  *  I  ascended  a  mountain,  and  fi'om  it  could  see  that  Bear 
River  took  a  short  turn  round  Sheep  Rock.  There  were,  in  the  plain,  many 
hundred  mounds  of  yellowish  stone,  with  a  crater  on  the  top,  fonned  of  tha 
deposits  of  the  impregnated  water  " 
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were  gFOups,  still  more  rude  and  picturesque ;  and  it  needed  but 
a  sudden  onset  of  Blackfeet,  and  a  quick  transition  from  a  fan- 
tastic revel  to  a  furious  melee,  to  have  rendered  this  picture  of  a 
trapper's  life  complete. 

The  beer  frolic,  however,  passed  off  without  any  untoward 
droumstance ;  and,  unlike  most  drinking  bouts,  left  neither  head- 
ache nor  heartache  behind.  Captain  Bonneville  now  directed  his 
course  up  along  Bear  River  ;  amusing  himself,  occasionally,  with 
hunting  the  buffalo,  with  which  the  country  was  covered.  Some- 
times, when  he  saw  a  huge  bull  taking  his  repose  in  a  prairie,  he 
would  steal  along  a  ravine,  until  close  upon  him ;  then  rouse  him 
from  his  meditations  with  a  pebble,  and  take  a  shot  at  him  as  he 
started  up.  Such  is  the  quickness  with  which  this  animal  springs 
upon  his  legs,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  muscular  process 
by  which  it  is  effected.  The  horse  rises  first  upon  his  fore  legs ; 
and  the  domestic  cow,  upon  her  hinder  limbs ;  but  the  buffalo 
bounds  at  once  from  a  couchant  to  an  erect  position,  with  a  cele- 
rity that  baffles  the  eye.  Though  from  his  bulk,  and  rolling  gait 
he  does  not  appear  to  run  with  much  swiftness ;  yet,  it  takes  :i 
stanch  horse  to  overtake  him,  when  at  full  speed  on  level  ground ; 
and  a  buffalo  cow  is  still  fleeter  in  her  motion. 

Among  the  Indians  and  half-breeds  of  the  party,  were  several 
admirable  horsemen  and  bold  hunters ;  who  amused  themselves 
with  a  grotesque  kind  of  buffalo  bait  Whenever  they  found  a 
huge  bull  in  the  plains,  they  prepared  for  their  teasing  and  barba- 
rous sport.  Surrounding  him  on  horseback,  they  would  discharge 
their  arrows  at  him  in  quick  succession,  goading  him  to  make  an 
attack;  which,  with  a  dexterous  movement  of  the  horse,  they 
would  easily  avoid.  In  this  way,  they  hovered  round  jiim, 
feathering  him  with  arrows,  as  he  reared  and  plunged  about,  ud* 
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til  he  was  bristled  all  OTer  like  a  poreapine.  When  iMj  pet* 
ocived  in  him  signs  of  exhaustion,  and  he  could  no  longer  be  pro- 
voked to  make  battle,  they  would  dismount  from  their  horses^ 
approach  him  in  the  rear,  and  seizing  him  by  the  tail,  jerk  him 
from  side  to  side,  and  drag  him  backwards ;  until  the  frantic  ani- 
nal,  gathering  fresh  strength  from  fury,  would  break  from  them, 
and  rush,  with  flashing  eyes  and  a  hoarse  bellowing,  upon  any 
enemy  in  sight ;  but  in  a  little  while,  his  transient  excitement  at 
an  end,  would  pitch  headlong  on  the  ground,  and  expire.  The  ar* 
rows  were  then  plucked  forth,  the  tongue  cut  out  and  preserved 
as  a  dainty,  and  the  carcass  left  a  banquet  for  the  wolves. 

Pursuing  his  course  up  Bear  River,  Captain  Bonneville  ar- 
rived, on  the  13th  of  June,  at  the  Little  Snake  Lake ;  where  he 
encamped  for  four  or  five  days,  that  he  might  examine  its  shores 
and  outlets.  The  latter,  he  found  extremely  muddy,  and  so  sur- 
rounded by  swamps  and  quagmires,  that  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
struct canoes  of  rushes,  with  which  to  explore  them.  The  mouths 
of  all  the  streams  which  fall  into  this  lake  from  the  west,  are 
marshy  and  inconsiderable ;  but  on  the  east  side,  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful  beach,  broken,  occasionally,  by  high  and  isolated  bluffs, 
which  advance  upon  the  lake,  and  heighten  the  character  of  the 
scenery.  The  water  is  very  shallow,  but  abounds  with  trout,  and 
other  small  fi¥>h. 

Having  finished  his  survey  of  the  lake,  Captain  Bonneville 
proceeded  on  his  journey,  until  on  the  banks  of  the  Bear  Rivcri 
some  distance  higher  up,  he  came  upon  the  party  which  he  had 
detached  a  year  before,  to  circumambulj^to  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
and  ascertain  its  extent,  and  the  nature  of  its  shores.  They  had 
been  encamped  here  about  twenty  days ;  and  were  greatly  rejoiced 
at  meeting  once  more  with  their  comrades,  from  whom  they  had 
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HO  long  been  separated.  The  first  inquiry  of  Captain  Bonneyilie^ 
was  about  the  result  of  their  journey,  and  the  information  they 
had  procured  as  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  ;  the  object  of  his  intense 
euriosity  and  ambition.  The  substance  of  their  report  will  be 
Sound  in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVm. 

FIab  of  the  Sale  Lake  expedition. — Great  Mndy  deserts. — Sufierinjifroa  tidnt 
^Ogden's  River.— Trails  and  smoke  of  lurking  ssTSges. — TbeAs  at  ni^ 
—A  trapper's  revenge. — Alarms  of  a  guilty  conscience. — A  murderoM 
victory.— Califomian  mountains. — Plains  along  the  Pacific. — Arrival  at 
Monterey — account  of  the  place  and  neighborhood. — Lower  Califomia— 
its  extent. — The  peninsula — soil— climate — production. — Its  settlement  by 
the  Jt'suits — their  swny  over  the  Indians — their  expulsion. — Ruins  of  a 
Missionary  e^tahlinhment. — Sublime  scenery. — Upper  California. — Mis- 
sions— their  power  and  policy. — Resources  of  the  country. — Designs  ol 
foreign  nations. 

It  was  on  the  24th  of  July,  in  the  preceding  year  (1833),  that 
the  brigade  of  forty  men  set  out  from  Qrecn  River  valley,  to 
explore  the  Groat  Salt  Lake.  They  were  to  make  the  complete 
circuit  of  it,  trapping  on  all  the  streams  which  should  fall  in 
their  way,  and  to  keep  journals  and  make  charts,  calculated  to 
impart  a  knowledge  of  the  lake  and  the  surrounding  country. 
AH  the  resources  of  Captain  Bonneville  had  been  tasked  to  fit 
out  this  favorite  expedition.  The  country  lying  to  the  southwest 
of  the  mountains,  and  ranging  down  to  California,  was  as  yet  al- 
most unknown ;  being  out  of  the  buffalo  range,  it  was  untraversed 
by  the  trapper,  who  preferred  those  parts  of  the  wilderness  where 
tho  roaming  herds  of  that  species  of  animal  gave  him  oompar 
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rativcly  an  abundant  and  lozurious  life.  Still  .t  was  said  the 
deer,  the  elk,  and  the  bighorn  were  to  be  found  there,  so  that 
with  a  little  diligence  and  economy,  there  was  no  danger  of  lack- 
ing food.  As  a  precaution,  however,  the  party  halted  on  Bear 
Biver  and  hunted  for  a  few  days,  until  they  had  laid  in  a  supply 
of  dried  buffalo  meat  and  venison ;  they  then  passed  by  the  head 
waters  of  the  Cassie  Biver,  and  soon  found  themselves  launched 
on  an  immense  sandy  desert.  Southwardly,  on  their  left,  they 
beheld  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  spread  out  like  a  sea,  but  they  found 
no  stream  running  into  it.  A  desert  extended  around  them,  and 
stretched  to  the  southwest,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  rivalling 
the  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa  in  sterility.  There  was  neither 
tree,  nor  herbage,  nor  spring,  nor  pool,  nor  running  stream, 
nothing  but  parched  wastes  of  sand,  where  horse  and  rider  were 
in  danger  of  perishing. 

Their  sufferings,*  at  length,  became  so  great  that  they  aban- 
doned their  intended  course,  and  made  towards  a  range  of  snowy 
mountains,  brightening  in  the  north,  where  they  hoped  to  find 
water.  After  a  time,  they  came  upon  a  small  stream  leading 
directly  towards  these  mountains.  Having  quenched  their  burn- 
ing thirst,  and  refreshed  themselves  and  their  weary  horses  for  a 
time,  they  kept  along  this  stream,  which  gradually  increased  in 
siio,  being  fed  by  numerous  brooks.  After  approaching  the 
mountains,  it  took  a  sweep  towards  the  southwest,  and  the 
IraTellers  still  kept  along  it,  trapping  beaver  as  they  went,  on 
the  flesh  of  which  they  subsisted  for  the  present,  husbanding 
their  dried  meat  for  future  necessities. 

The  stream  on  which  they  had  thus  fallen  is  called  by  some, 
Mary  Biver,  but  is  more  generally  known  as  Ogden's  Biver,  from 
Mr.  Peter  Ogden,  an  enterprising  and  intrepid  leader  of  the 
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Hadson*!  Bay  Company,  who  first  explored  it  The  wQd  end 
half-dcscri  region  through  which  the  travellers  were  p*— S"g^  ii 
wandered  over  by  hordes  of  Shoshokoes,  or  Root  DiggerSy  the 
forlorn  branch  of  the  Snake  tribe.  They  are  a  shy  people,  prone 
to  keep  aloof  from  the  stranger.  The  travellers  frequently  met 
with  their  trails,  and  saw  the  smoke  of  their  fires  rising  in  vari* 
ous  parts  of  the  vast  landscape,  so  that  they  knew  there  wen 
great  numbers  in  the  neighborhood,  but  scarcely  ever  were  any 
of  them  to  be  met  with. 

After  a  time,  they  began  to  have  vexatious  proofs  that,  if  the 
Shoshokoes  were  quiet  by  day,  they  were  busy  at  night  The 
eamp  was  digged  by  these  eavesdroppers ;  scarce  a  morning,  bat 
various  articles  were  missing,  yet  nothing  could  be  seen  of  the 
marauders.  What  particularly  exasperated  the  hunters,  was  to 
have  their  traps  stolon  from  the  streams.  One  morning,  a  trap- 
per of  a  violent  and  savage  character,  discovering  that  his  traps 
had  been  carried  off  in  the  night,  took  a  horrid  oath  to  kill  the 
first  Indian  he  should  meet,  innocent  or  guilty.  As  he  was 
returning  with  his  comrades  to  camp,  he  beheld  two  unfortunate 
Diggers,  seated  on  the  river  bank,  fishing.  Advancing  upon 
them,  he  levelled  his  rifle,  shot  one  upon  the  spot,  and  flung  his 
bleeding  body  into  the  stream.  The  other  Indian  fled,  and  was 
suffered  to  escape.  Such  is  the  indifference  with  which  acts  of 
violence  are  regarded  in  the  wilderness,  and  such  the  immunitj 
an  armed  ruffian  enjoys  beyond  the  barriers  of  the  laws,  that  ths 
only  punishment  this  desperado  met  with,  was  a  rebuke  from  the 
leader  of  the  party. 

The  trappers  now  left  the  scene  of  this  infamous  tragedy,  and 
kept  on  westward,  down  the  course  of  the  river,  which  wound 
along  with  a  range  of  mountains  on  the  right  hand,  and  a  sandy, 
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but  somewhat  fertile  plain,  on  the  left  As  thej  proceeded,  thej 
beheld  columns  of  smoke  rising,  as  before,  in  various  directions^ 
which  their  guilty  consciences  now  converted  into  alarm  signals, 
to  arouse  the  country  and  collect  the  scattered  bands  for  ven- 
geance. 

After  a  time,  the  natives  began  to  make  their  appearance, 
ind  sometimes  in  considerable  numbers,  but  always  pacific ;  the 
trappers,  however,  suspected  them  of  deep-laid  plans  to  draw 
them  into  ambuscades ;  to  crowd  into  and  get  possession  of  their 
eamp,  and  varioua  other  crafty  and  daring  conspiracies,  which,  it 
is  probable,  never  entered  into  the  heads  of  the  poor  savages. 
In  fact,  they  are  a  simple,  timid,  inoffensive  race,  unpractised  in 
warfare,  and  scarce  provided  with  any  weapons,  excepting  for  the 
ehase.  Their  lives  are  passed  in  the  great  sand  plains  and  along 
the  adjacent  rivet's;  they  subsist  sometimes  on  fish,  at  other 
times  on  roots  and  the  seeds  of  a  plant,  called  the  cat*s-taiL 
They  are  of  the  same  kind  of  people  that  Captain  Bonneville 
found  upon  Snake  Biver,  and  whom  he  found  so  mild  and 
inoffensive. 

The  trappers,  however,  had  persuaded  themselves  that  they 
were  making  their  way  through  a  hostile  country,  and  that 
implacable  foes  hung  round  their  camp  or  beset  their  path, 
watching  for  an  opportunity  to  surprise  them.  At  length,  one 
day  they  came  to  the  banks  of  a  stream  emptying  into  Ogden's 
River,  which  they  were  obliged  to  ford.  Here  a  great  number 
of  Shoshokoes  were  posted  on  the  opposite  bank.  Persuaded 
they  were  there  with  hostile  intent,  they  advanced  upon  them, 
levelled  their  rifles,  and  killed  twenty-five  of  them  upon  the  spot. 
The  rest  fled  to  a  short  distance,  then  halted  and  turned  about 
howling  uid  whining  like  wolves,  and  uttering  the  roost  pitcoufi 
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wailingi.  The  tnppera  chtaed  them  in  ererj  diroelioB;  the 
poor  wrotchcs  made  no  defence,  bat  fled  with  terror;  ndthar 
does  it  appear  from  the  accounts  of  the  boasted  rictora,  that  a 
weapon  had  been  wielded  or  a  weapon  launched  bj  the  Indians 
throughout  the  affair.  We  feel  perfectly  convinced  that  the 
poor  savages  had  no  hostile  intention,  but  had  merely  gathered 
together  through  motives  of  curiosity,  as  others  of  Iheir  tribe  had 
done  when  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  companions  passed  along 
Snake  River. 

The  trappers  continued  down  Ogden's  River,  until  they 
ascertained  that  it  lost  itself  in  a  great  swampy  lake,  to  which 
there  was  no  apparent  discharge.  They  then  struck  directly 
westward,  across  the  great  chain  of  Californian  mountains  inter 
veniug  between  these  interior  plains  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacifie. 

For  three  and  twenty  days  they  were  entangled  among  these 
mountains,  the  peaks  and  ridges  of  which  are  in  many  places 
covered  with  porftetual  snow.  Their  passes  and  defiles  present 
the  wildest  scenery,  partaking  of  the  sublime  rather  than  the 
beautiful,  and  abounding  with  frightful  precipices.  The  suffer 
ings  of  the  travellers  among  these  savage  mountains  were  ex- 
treme :  for  a  part  of  the  time  they  were  nearly  starved ;  at  length, 
they  made  their  way  through  them,  and  came  down  upon  the 
plains  of  New  California,  a  fertile  region  extending  along  the 
coast,  with  magnificent  forests,  verdant  savannas,  and  prairies 
that  look  like  stately  parks.  Here  they  found  deer  and  other 
game  in  abundance,  and  indemnified  themselves  fDr  past  famina 
They  now  turned  towards  the  south,  and  passing  numerous  small 
bands  of  natives,  posted  upon  various  streams,  arrived  at  the 
Spanish  village  and  post  of  Monterey. 

This  is  a  small  place,  containing  about  two  hundred  honae^ 
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situated  in  latitude  37 <^  north.  It  has  a  capacious  bay,  with  in- 
different anchorage.  The  surrounding  country  is  extiemely  fer- 
tile, especially  in  the  valleys  ;  the  soil  is  richer,  the  further  you 
penetrate  into  the  interior,  and  the  climadb  is  described  as  a 
perpetual  spring.  Indeed,  all  California,  extending  along  the 
Pacific  Ocean  from  latitude  19<)  30^  to  42^  north,  is  represented 
as  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  regions  in  Nortl 
America. 

Lower  California,  in  length  about  seven  hundred  miles,  forms 
a  great  peninsula,  which  crosses  the  tropics  and  terminates  in  the 
torrid  zone.  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Gulf  of 
California,  sometimes  called  the  Vermilion  Sea ;  into  this  gulf 
empties  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  the  Seeds-ke-dee,  or  Green 
River,  as  it  is  also  sometimes  called.  The  peninsula  is  traversed 
by  stem-  and  barren  mountains,  and  has  many  sandy  plains, 
where  the  only  signs  of  vegetation  is  the  cylindrical  cactus  grow- 
ing among  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  Wherever  there  is  water, 
however,  and  vegetable  mould,  the  ardent  nature  of  the  climate 
quickens  every  thing  into  astonishing  fertility.  There  are  val* 
leys  luxuriant  with  the  rich  and  beautiful  productions  of  the 
tropics.  There  the  sugar-cane  and  indigo  plant  attain  a  perfec 
tion  unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  North  America.  Then 
flourish  the  olive,  the  fig,  the  date,  the  orange,  the  citron,  tht 
pomegranate,  and  other  fruits  belonging  to  the  voluptuous  cli 
mates  of  the  south ;  with  grapes  in  abundance,  thai  yield  t 
generous  wine.  In  the  interior  are  salt  plains  ;  silver  mines  and 
scanty  veins  of  gold  are  said,  likewise,  to  exist ;  and  pearls  of  a 
beautiful  water  are  to  be  fished  upon  the  coast. 

The  peninsula  of  California  was  settled  in  1698,  by  the  Je- 
Aiita,  who,  certainly,  as  far  as  the  natives  were  ooncerned|  have 
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gonormlly  proTod  the  moat  beneficent  of  eolonlsti.  In  the  ft» 
icnt  instance,  they  gained  and  miantained  a  footing  in  the  oovn- 
trv  without  the  aid  of  military  force,  bat  solely  by  religioni 
influence.  They  formed  a  treaty,  and  entered  into  the  moit 
amicable  relatioas  with  the  natives,  then  numbering  from  tweniy 
five  to  thirty  thousand  souls,  and  gained  a  hold  upon  their  affoe 
tions,  and  a  control  over  their  minds,  that  effected  a  complete 
change  in  their  condition.  They  built  eleven  missionary  estab 
lishments  in  the  various  valleys  of  the  peninsula,  which  formed 
rallying  places  for  the  surrounding  savages,  where  they  gathered 
together  as  sheep  into  the  fold,  and  surrendered  themselves  and 
their  consciences  into  the  hands  of  these  spiritual  pastors.  No- 
thing, we  are  told,  could  exceed  the  implicit  and  affectionate 
devotion  of  the  Indian  converts  to  the  Jesuit  Others,  and  the 
CatlioHc  faith  was  disseminated  widely  througl»  the  wilder 
ncss. 

The  growing  power  and  influence  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  New 
World,  at  length  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  government 
and  they  were  banished  from  the  colonies.  The  governor,  who 
arrived  at  California  to  expel  them,  and  to  take  charge  of  the 
country,  expected  to  find  a  rich  and  powerful  fraternity,  with  im- 
mense treasures  hoarded  in  their  missions,  and  an  army  of  Indiana 
ready  to  defend  them.  On  the  contrary,  he  beheld  a  few  vener> 
able  silver-haired  priests  coming  humbly  forward  to  meet  him 
followed  by  a  throng  of  weeping,  but  submissive  natives.  The 
heart  of  the  governor,  it  is  said,  was  so  touched  by  this  unex* 
pected  sight,  that  he  shed  tears ;  but  he  had  to  execute  his  orders* 
The  Jesuits  were  accompanied  to  the  place  of  their  embarkation 
by  their  simple  and  affectionate  parishioners,  who  took  leave  of 
them  with  tears  and  sobs.     Many  of  the  latter  abandoned  their 
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kereditary  abodes,  and  wandered  off  to  join  their  southom  breth- 
ren, BO  that  but  a  remnant  remained  in  the  peninsula.  The 
Francisoans  immediately  succeeded  the  Jesuius,  and  subsequently 
the  Dominicans ;  but  the  latter  managed  their  affairs  ill.  But 
two  of  the  missionary  establishments  are  at  present  occupied  by 
priests ;  the  rest  are  all  in  ruins,  excepting  one,  which  remains  a 
monument  of  the  former  power  and  prosperity  of  the  order. 
This  is  a  noble  edifice,  once  the  seat  of  the  chief  of  the  resident 
Jesuits.  It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  broad  ocean,  the  peninsula 
being  here  about  sixty  miles  wide.  The  edifice  is  of  hewn  stone, 
one  story  high,  two  hundred  and  ton  feet  in  front,  and  about 
fifty-five  feet  deep.  The  walls  are  six  feet  thick,  and  sixteen 
feet  high,  with  a  vaulted  roof  of  stone,  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
in  thickness^  It  is  now  abandoned  and  desolate ;  the  beautiful 
valley  is  without  an  inhabitant — not  a  human  being  resides  within 
thirty  miles  of  the  place  I 

In  approaching  this  deserted  mission-house  from  tho  south, 
the  traveller  passes  over  the  mountain  of  San  Juan,  supposed  to 
be  the  highest  peak  in  the  Californias.  From  this  lofty  eminence, 
a  vast  and  magnificent  prospect  unfolds  itself ;  the  great  Gulf  of 
California,  with  the  dark  blue  sea  beyond,  studded  with  islands ; 
and  in  another  direction,  the  immense  lava  plain  of  San  Gabriel. 
The  splendor  of  the  climate  gives  an  Italian  effect  to  the  immense 
prospect  The  sky  is  of  a  deep  blue  color,  and  the  sunsets  are 
often  magnificent  beyond  description.  Such  is  a  slight  and  im 
perfect  sketch  of  this  remarkable  peninsula. 

Upper  California  extends  from  latitude  31<'  10^  to  42^  on  the 
Pacific,  and  inland,  to  the  great  chain  of  snow-capped  mountains 
vhich  divide  it  from  the  sand  plains  of  the  interior.    There  arc 
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About  iwenty-<nio  mLuioiiB  in  this  prtmnoe,  most  of  which  were 
flttabliahed  about  ftftj  yetn  dnoe,  and  are  generallj  under  the 
eare  of  the  Franciscanii.  These  exert  a  protecting  *Bwaj  orcr 
about  thirty-five  thousand  Indian  conTcrts,  who  reside  on  the 
lauds  around  the  mission  houses.  Each  of  these  houses  has 
lifteen  miles  square  of  land  allotted  to  it,  subdiirided  into  small 
lots,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  Indian  converts  attached  Is 
the  misriion.  Some  are  inclosed  with  high  walls ;  but  in  gcnerd 
they  are  open  hamlets,  composed  of  rows  of  huts,  built  of  sun- 
burnt bricks ;  in  some  instances  whitewashed  and  roofed  with 
tiles.  Many  of  them  are  far  in  the  interior,  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  military  protection,  and  dependent  entirely  on  the  good  will 
of  the  natives,  which  never  fails  them.  They  have  made  consid- 
erable progress  in  teaching  the  Indians  the  useful  arts.  There 
are  native  tanners,  shoemakers,  weavers,  blacksmiths,  stonecut- 
ters.  and  other  artificers  attached  to  each  establishment  Others 
are  taught  husbandry,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  horses ;  while 
the  females  card  and  spin  wool,  weave,  and  perform  the  other  du- 
ties allotted  to  their  sex  in  civilized  life.  No  social  intercourse 
is  allowed  between  the  unmarried  of  the  opposite  sexes  after 
working  hours  ;  and  at  night  they  are  locked  up  in  separate  apart- 
ments, and  the  keys  delivered  to  the  priests. 

The  produce  of  the  lands,  and  all  the  profits  arising  from 
sales,  are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  priests ;  whatever  is  not 
required  for  the  support  of  the  missions,  goes  to  augment  a  fund 
which  is  under  their  control.  Hides  and  tallow  constitute  the 
principal  riches  of  the  missions,  and,  indeed,  the  main  commerce 
of  the  country.  Grain  might  be  produced  t3  an  unlimited  extent 
at  tho  establishments,  were  there  a  sufficient  market  for  it  OliTOi 
and  grapes  are  also  reared  at  the  missions. 
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Hones  and  homed  cattle  abound  throughout  all  this  r^on ; 
the  former  may  be  purchased  at  from  three  to  five  dollars,  but 
ihej  are  of  an  inferior  breed.  Mules,  which  are  here  of  a 
large  sise  and  of  valuable  qualities,  cost  from  seven  to  ton 
dollars. 

There  are  several  excellent  ports  along  this  coast  San  Diego^ 
San  Barbara,  Monterey,  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 
northern  port  of  Bondage ;  all  afford  anchorage  for  ships  of  the 
largest  class.  The  port  of  San  Francisco  is  too  well  known  to 
require  much  notice  in  this  place.  The  entrance  from  the  sea  is 
sixty-seven  fathoms  deep,  and  within,  whole  navies  might  rido 
with  perfect  safety.  Two  large  rivers,  which  take  their  rise  in 
mountains  two  or  three  hundred  miles  to  the  east,  and  run 
through  a  country  unsurpassed  for  soil  and  climate,  empty  them- 
selves into  the  harbor.  The  country  around  affords  admirablo 
timber  for  ship-building.  In  a  word,  this  favored  port  combines 
advantages  which  not  only  fit  it  for  a  grand  naval  dcp6t  but 
almost  render  it  capable  of  being  made  the  dominant  military 
poet  of  these  seas. 

Such  is  a  feeble  outline  of  the  Californian  coast  and  countryi 
the  value  of  which  is  more  and  more  attracting  the  attention  of 
naval  powers.  The  Russians  have  always  a  ship  of  war  upon 
this  station,  and  have  already  encroached  upon  the  Californian 
boundaries,  by  taking  possession  of  the  port  of  Bondago,  and 
fortifying  it  with  several  guns.  Recent  surveys  have  likewise 
been  made,  both  by  the  Russians  and  the  English,  and  we  have 
little  doubt,  that,  at  no  very  distant  day,  this  neglected,  and,  until 
recently,  almost  unknown  region,  will  be  found  to  possess  sources 
of  wealth  sufficient  to  sustain  a  powerful  and  prosperous  empire. 
Its  inhabitants,  themselves,  are  but  little  aware  of  its  real  riches ; 
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tbej  baTe  not  enterprise  soffieient  to  aoijiuuni  tbemiidTee  villi  a 
raflt  interior  that  lies  almost  a  terra  incognita ;  nor  haTe  thej  tlw 
skill  and  industry  to  oultiTate  properly  the  fertile  tracts  alcnc 
l!ie  eoast ;  nor  to  proseonte  that  foreign  oommeroe  which  faringi 
all  the  resooroos  of  a  cjantry  into  profitable  actaoiL 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Guv  life  at  Monterey. — Mexican  horsemen. — A  bold  dragoon. — Uae  of  the 
laao — Vaqaeros. — Noosing  a  bear. — Fight  between  a  bull  and  a  bear.— • 
Departure  firom  Monterey. — Indian  horse-stealers. — Outrages  committed  by 
the  travellers. — Indignation  of  Captain  Bonneville. 

The  wandering  band  of  trappers  were  well  recehed  at  Monterey: 
the  inhabitants  were  desirous  of  retaining  them  among  them,  and 
offered  extravagant  wages  to  such  as  were  acquainted  with  any 
mechanic  art.  When  they  went  into  the  country,  too,  they  were 
kindly  treated  by  the  priests  at  the  missions ;  who  are  always 
hospitable  to  strangers,  whatever  may  be  their  rank  or  religion. 
They  had  no  lack  of  provisions  ;  being  permitted  to  kill  as  many 
as  they  pleased  of  the  vast  herds  of  cattle  that  graze  the  country, 
on  condition,  merely,  of^rendcring  the  hides  to  the  owners.  They 
attended  bull-fights  and  horseraces ;  forgot  all  the  purposes  of 
their  expedition  ;  squandered  away,  freely,  the  property  that  did 
not  belong  to  them ;  and,  in  a  word,  revelled  in  a  perfect  fool's 
jmradise. 

What  especially  delighted  them,  was  the  equestrian  skill  of 
the  Californians.  The  vast  number  and  the  cheapness  of  the 
horses  in  this  country,  makes  every  one  a  cavalier.  The  Mexi- 
cans and  half-breeds  of  California,  spend  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  in  the  saddle.     They  are  fearless  riders  ;  and  their  daring 
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flMta  upon  unbroken  oolU  and  wild  horses,  asionished  our  trtp- 
pers  ;  though  accustomed  to  the  bold  riders  of  the  prairies. 

A  Mexican  horseman  has  much  resemblance,  in  manj  points, 
to  the  e<iuc8trian8  of  Old  Spain;  and  especially  to  the  Tain- 
glorious  Caballero  of  Andalusia.  A  Mexican  dragoon,  for  in- 
stance, is  represented  as  arrajed  in  a  round  blue  jacket,  with  red 
eufis  and  collar ;  blue  velvet  breeches,  unbuttoned  at  the  knees 
to  show  his  white  stockings;  bottinas  of  deer  skin;  a  round* 
erowned  Andalusian  hat,  and  his  hair  eued.  Otk  the  pommel 
of  his  saddle,  he  carries  balanced  a  long  musket,  with  fox  skin 
round  the  lock.  He  is  cased  in  a  cuirass  of  double-fold  deer 
skin,  and  carries  a  bulPs  hide  shield ;  he  is  forked  in  a  Moorish 
saddle,  high  before  and  behind  ;  his  feet  are  thrust  inU)  wooden 
box  stirrups,  of  Moorish  fashion,  and  a  tremendous  pair  of  iron 
spurs,  fastened  by  chains,  jingle  at  his  heels.  Thus  equipped, 
and  suitably  mounted,  he  considers  himself  the  glory  of  Califor- 
nia, and  the  terror  of  the  universe. 

The  Californian  horsemen  seldom  ride  out  without  the  laso; 
that  is  to  say,  a  long  coil  of  cord,  with  a  slip  noose ;  with  whieh 
they  are  expert,  almost  to  a  miracle.  The  laso,  now  almost  en* 
tircly  confined  to  Spanish  America,  is  said  to  be  of  great  anti- 
quity ;  and  to  have  come,  originally,  from  the  East.  It  was  used, 
we  are  told,  by  a  pastoral  people  of  Persian  descent ;  of  whom 
eight  thousand  accompanied  the  army  of  Xerxes.  By  the  Span- 
ish Americans,  it  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes ;  and  among 
others,  for  hauling  wood.  Without  dismounting,  they  cast  the 
noose  round  a  log,  and  thus  drag  it  to  their  houses.  The  vaque- 
ros,  or  Indian  cattle  drivers,  have  also  learnt  the  use  of  tlie  laso 
from  the  Spaniards ;  and  employ  it  to  catch  the  half-wild  oattic 
hj  throwing  it  round  their  horns. 
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The  loso  is  also  of  great  use  in  famishing  the  public  with  a 
fiivorite,  though  barbarous  sport ;  the  combat  between  a  bear  and 
a  wild  bull  For  this  purpose,  three  or  four  horsemen  sally  forth 
to  some  wood,  frequented  by  bears,  and,  depositing  the  carcass  of 
a  bullock,  hide  themselves  in  the  vicinity.  The  bears  are  soon 
attracted  by  the  bait  As  soon  as  one,  fit  for  their  purpose,  makes 
his  appearance,  they  run  out,  and  with  the  laso,  dexterously  noose 
him  by  either  leg.  After  dragging  him  at  full  speed  until  he  is 
fatigued,  they  secure  him  more  effectually ;  and  tying  him  on  the 
carcass  of  the  bullock,  draw  him  in  triumph  to  the  scene  of  action. 
By  this  time,  he  is  exasperated  to  such  frenzy,  that  they  arc 
sometimes  obliged  to  throw  cold  water  on  him,  to  moderate  his 
fiiry ;  and  dangerous  would  it  be,  for  horse  and  rider,  were  he, 
while  in  this  paroxysm,  to  break  his  bonds. 

A  will  bull,  of  the  fiercest  kind,  which  has  been  caught  and 
exasperated  in  the  same  manner,  is  now  produced^  and  both 
animals  are  turned  loose  in  the  arena  of  a  small  amphitheatre. 
The  mortal  fight  begins  instantly;  and  always,  at  first,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Bruin ;  fatigued,  as  he  is,  by  his  previous  rough 
riding.  Boused,  at  length,  by  the  repeated  goring  of  the  bull,  he 
aeixes  his  muzzle  with  his  sharp  claws,  and  clinging  to  this  most 
Bensitive  part,  causes  him  to  bellow  with  rage  and  agony.  In  his 
heat  and  fury,  the  bull  lolb  out  his  tongue;  this  is  instantly 
clutched  by  the  bear ;  with  a  desperate  effort  he  overturns  his 
huge  antagonist ;  and  then  dispatches  him  without  difficulty. 

Beside  this  diversion,  the  travellers  were  likewise  regaled 
with  bull-fights,  in  the  genuine  style  of  Old  Spain ;  the  Califor* 
plans  being  considered  the  best  bull-fighters  in  the  Mexican 
dominions. 

After  a  considerable  sojourn  at  Monterey,  spent  in  these  jery 
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edifying,  but  not  Terj  proiUble  amnaemento,  the  leader  of  Uiif 
Tagabond  party  set  out  with  his  comrades,  on  his  retom  jonrnej. 
Instead  of  retracing  their  stepe  through  the  mountains,  they 
passed  round  their  southern  extremity,  and,  crossing  a  range  of 
low  hills,  found  themselres  in  the  sandy  plains  south  of  Ogden^ 
Biver ;  in  traversing  which,  they  again  suffered,  grieyously,  for 
want  of  water. 

In  the  course  of  their  journey,  they  encountered  a  party  of 
Mexicans  in  pursuit  of  a  gang  of  natiTes,  who  had  been  stealing 
horses.  The  sayages  of  this  part  of  California  are  represented 
as  extremely  poor,  and  armed  only  with  stone-pointed  arrows ;  it 
being  the  wise  policy  of  the  Spaniards  not  to  furnish  them  with 
firearms.  As  they  find  it  difficult,  with  their  blunt  shafts,  to  kill 
the  wild  game  of  the  mountains,  they  occasionally  supply  them- 
selves with  food,  by  entrapping  the  Spanish  horses.  Driyiog 
them  stealthily  into  fastnesses  and  ravines,  they  slaughter  them 
without  difficulty,  and  dry  their  flesh  for  provisions.  Some  they 
carry  off,  to  trade  with  distant  tribes;  and  in  this  way,  the 
Spanish  horses  pass  from  hand  to  hand  among  the  Indians,  until 
they  even  find  their  way  across  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Mexicans  are  continually  on  the  alert,  to  intercept  these 
marauders ;  but  the  Indians  are  apt  to  outwit  them,  and  foroe 
them  to  make  long  and  wild  expeditions  in  pursuit  of  their  stolen 
horses. 

Two  of  the  Mexican  party  just  mentioned,  joined  the  band  of 
trappers,  and  proved  themselves  worthy  companions.  In  the 
course  of  their  journey  through  the  country  frequented  by  the 
poor  Hoot  Diggers,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  emulation  be- 
tween them,  which  could  inflict  the  greatest  outrages  upon  the 
Datives.     The  trappers  still  considered  them  in  the  light  of  dan- 
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gerons  foos ;  and  the  Mexicans,  very  probably,  charged  them  with 
the  sin  of  horse-stealing ;  we  have  no  other  mode  of  accounting 
for  the  infamous  barbarities  of  which,  according  to  their  own 
story,  they  were  guilty ;  hunting  the  poor  Indians  like  wild 
beasts,  and  killing  them  without  mercy.  The  Mexicans  excelled 
at  this  savage  sport ;  chasing  their  unfortunate  victims  at  full 
speed ;  noosing  them  round  the  neck  with  their  lasos,  and  then 
dragging  them  to  death  ! 

Such  are  the  scanty  details  of  this  most  disgraceful  expedi- 
tion; at  least,  such  are  all  that  Captain  Bonneville  had  tho 
pationoe  to  collect ;  for  he  was  so  deeply  grieved  by  the  failure 
of  his  plans,  and  so  indignant  at  the  atrocities  related  to  him, 
that  he  turned,  with  disgust  and  horror,  from  the  narrators. 
Had  he  exerted  a  little  of  the  Lynch  law  of  the  wilderness,  and 
hanged  those  dexterous  horsemen  in  their  own  lasos,  it  would  but 
have  been  a  well-merited  and  salutary  act  of  retributive  justica 
The  failure  of  this  expedition  was  a  blow  to  his  pride,  and  a  still 
greater  blow  to  his  purse.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  still  remained 
unexplored ;  at  the  same  time,  the  means  which  had  been  fur- 
nished so  liberally  to  fit  out  this  favorite  expedition,  had  all  been 
squandered  at  Monterey ;  and  the  peltries,  also,  which  had  been 
oollected  on  the  way.  He  would  have  but  scanty  returns,  there- 
fore, to  make  this  year,  to  his  associates  in  the  United  States; 
and  there  was  great  danger  of  their  becoming  diiihearteno^ 
md  abandoning  the  entorpriso. 
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CnAPTER  XL. 

Tnteller^  taiet. — Indian  lurkere. — Prognoetics  of  Buckejre. — Sigis  and  par 
tents.«-The  medicine  wolf. — An  alarm. — An  ambush.— Tke  cmptareil 
prorant.— Triumph  of  Bnckeye.-^ArriTal  of  aopplies — Grand  carooae  — 
Arrangemenu  for  the  year. — Mr.  Wyeth  and  his  new-leTied  band. 

The  horror  and  indignation  felt  by  Captain  Bonneyille  at  the 
excesses  of  the  Californian  adventurers,  were  not  participated  bj 
hi.s  men ;  on  the  contrary,  the  events  of  that  expedition  were 
favorite  themes  in  the  camp.  The  heroes  of  Monterey  bore  the 
palm  in  all  the  gossipings  among  the  hunters.  Their  glowing 
descriptions  of  Spanish  bear-baits  and  bull-fights  especially,  were 
listened  to  with  intense  delight ;  and  had  another  expedition  to 
California  been  proposed,  the  difficulty  would  have  been,  to 
restrain  a  general  eagerness  to  volunteer. 

The  captain  had  not  been  long  at  the  rendezvous  when  he 
perceived,  by  various  signs,  that  Indians  were  lurking  in  the 
neighborhood.  It  was  evident  that  the  Blackfoot  band,  which  ho 
had  seen  when  on  his  march,  had  dogged  his  party,  and  were 
intent  on  mischief.  He  endeavored  to  keep  his  camp  on  the 
alert ;  but  it  is  as  difficult  to  maintain  discipline  among  trappers 
at  a  rendezvous,  as  among  sailors  when  in  port 

Buckey6,  the  Delaware  Indian,  was  scandalized  at  this  heed* 
lossness  of  the  hunters  when  an  enemy  was  at  hand,  and  ms 
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ooDiiniiallj  preaching  up  caution.  He  was  a  little  prone  to  play 
the  prophet,  and  to  deal  in  signs  and  portents,  which  occasionallv 
excited  the  merriment  of  his  white  comrades.  He  was  a  great 
dreamer,  and  believed  in  charms  and  talismans,  or  medicines,  and 
could  foretell  the  approach  of  strangers*  bj  the  howling  or  barking 
of  the  small  prairie  wolf.  This  animal,  being  driven- by  the 
larger  wolves  from  the  carcasses  left  on  the  hunting  grounds  hy 
the  hunters,  follows  the  trail  of  the  fresh  meat  carried  to  the 
eamp.  Here  the  smell  of  the  roast  and  broiled,  mingling  with 
every  breeze,  keeps  them  hovering  about  the  neighborhood; 
scenting  every  blast,  turning  up  their  noses  like  hungry  hounds, 
and  testifying  their  pinching  hunger  by  long  whining  howls,  and 
impatient  barkings.  These  are  interpreted  by  the  superstitious 
Indians  into  warnings  that  strangers  are  at  hand ;  and  one 
accidental  coincidence,  like  the  chance  fulfilment  of  an  almanao 
prediction,  is  sufficient  to  cover  a  thousand  failures.  This  little, 
whining,  feast-smelling  animal  is,  therefore,  called  among  Indians 
the  ^^  medicine  wolf;"  and  such  was  one  of  Buckeye's  infallible 
oracles. 

One  morning  early,  the  soothsaying  Delaware  appeared  with 
a  gloomy  countenance.  His  mind  was  full  of  dismal  presenti- 
ments, whether  from  mysterious  dreams,  or  the  intimations  of 
the  medicine  wolf,  does  not  appear.  ^^  Danger,"  he  said,  "  was 
larking  in  their  path,  and  there  would  be  some  fighting  before 
sunset"  He  was  bantered  for  his  prophecy,  which  was  attributed 
to  his  having  supped  too  heartily,  and  been  visited  by  bad  dreams 
In  the  course  of  the  morning,  a  party  of  hunters  set  out  in  pur. 
Buk  of  bufialo,  taking  with  them  a  mule,  to  bring  home  the  meat 
they  should  procure.  They  had  been  some  few  hours  absent^ 
when  they  oame  clattering  at  full  speed  into  camp,  giving  the 
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war  f rj  of  Blaokfeet  I  Blaekfeet  I  Brerj  one  seiied  hU  weapon, 
and  ran  to  Icam  the  cause  of  the  alarm.  It  appeared  that  tho 
hunters,  as  they  were  returning  leisurely,  leading  their  mule, 
well  laden  with  prime  pieces  of  buffalo  meat,  passed  close  by  a 
small  stream  overhung  with  trees,  about  two  miles  from  the  camp 
Suddenly,  a  party  of  Blaokfeet,  who  lay  in  ambush  ankong  the 
thickets,  sprang  up  with  a  fearful  yell,  and  discharged  a  voJey 
at  the  huntera  The  latter  immediately  threw  themselyes  flat  on 
their  horses,  put  them  to  their  speed,  and  never  paused  to  look 
behind,  until  they  found  themselves  in  camp.  Fortunately, 
the/  had  escaped  without  a  wound ;  but  the  mule,  with  all  the 
"  provant,"  had  (alien  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  was  a 
I088,  as  well  as  an  insult,  not  to  be  borne.  Every  man  sprang  to 
horse,  and  with  rifle  in  hand,  galloped  off  to  punish  the  Blaokfeet, 
and  rescue  the  buffalo  beef  They  came  too  late ;  the  marauders 
were  off,  and  all  that  they  found  of  their  mule  were  the  dents  of 
his  hoofs,  as  he  had  been  conveyed  off  at  a  round  trot,  bearing 
his  savory  cargo  to  the  hills,  to  furnish  the  scampering  savages 
with  a  ban(}uct  of  roast  meat  at  the  oxpease  of  the  white  men. 

The  party  returned  to  camp,  balked  of  their  revenge,  but 
still  more  grievously  balked  of  their  supper.  Buckeye,  the 
Delaware,  sat  smoking  by  his  fire,  perfectly  composed.  As  the 
hunters  related  the  particulars  of  the  attack,  he  listened  in 
silence,  with  unruffled  countenance,  then  pointing  to  the  wcs^ 
"  The  sun  has  not  yet  set,"  said  he ;  "  Buckeye  did  nci  dream 
like  a  fool  I" 

All  present  now  recollected  the  prediction  of  the  Indian  at 
daybreak,  and  were  struck  with  what  appeared  to  be  its  fulfil- 
ment. They  called  to  mind,  also,  a  long  catalogue  of  foregone 
presentiments   and   predictions  made  at  various  time^  by  tho 
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Dclawaro,  and,  in  their  superstitious  creduiitj)  \>ogan  to  consider 
bim  a  yeritable  seer;  without  thinking  how  natural  it  was  to 
predict  danger,  and  how  likely  to  have  the  prediction  verified  in 
the  present  instance,  when  various  signs  gave  evidence  of  a 
lurking  foe. 

The  various  bands  of  Captain  Bonneville's  company  had  now 
been  assembled  for  some  time  at  the  rendezvous ;  they  had  had 
their  fill  of  feasting,  and  frolicking,  and  all  the  species  of  wild 
and  often  uncouth  merry-making,  which  invariably  take  place  on 
these  occasions.  Their  horses,  as  well  as  themselves,  had  re- 
eovered  from  past  famine  and  fatigue,  and  were  again  fit  for 
active  service;  and  an  impatience  began  to  manifest  itself 
among  the  men  once  more  to  take  the  field,  and  set  ofi'on  some 
wandering  expedition. 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Cerr6  arrived  at  the  rendezvous  at  the 
head  of  a  supply  party,  bringing  goods  and  equipments  from  the 
States.  This  active  leader,  it  will  be  recollected,  had  embarked 
the  year  previously  in  skin-boats  on  the  Bighorn,  freighted  with 
the  year's  collection  of  peltries.  lie  had  met  with  misfortunes 
in  the  course  of  his  voyage :  one  of  his  frail  barks  being  upset, 
and  part  of  the  furs  lost  or  damaged. 

The  arrival  of  the  supplies  gave  the  regular  finish  to  the 

annual  revel     A  grand  outbreak  of  wild  debauch  ensued  among 

the  mountaineers;    drinking,   dancing,    swaggering,  gamblingi 

quarrelling,  and  fighting.      Alcohol,  which,  from  its  portable 

qualities,  containing  the  greatest  quantity  of  fiery  spirit  in  the 

smallest  compass,  is  the  only  liquor  carried  across  the  mountAins, 

is  the  inflammatory  beverage  at  these  carousals,  and  is  dealt  out 

to  the  trappers  at  four  dollars  a  pint.     When  inflamed  by  this 

fiery  beverage,  they  cut  all  kinds  of  mad  pranks  and  gambols, 

i5» 
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uiil  •omotimea  baro  >1]  their  clothes  in  tfaeir  dranken  bnn 
A  camp,  reeoTering  from  ono  of  these  riotous  rnvcia,  prcrmts  f 
BBrio-comio  epectacle ;  black  eyes,  broken  heads,  lai^klustre  ri» 
Bgos.  Many  of  tho  Irappera  liave  BciuanJered  in  one  druokea 
frolic  the  hard-eamcd  wages  of  a  year  ;  some  have  ri 
and  must  toil  on  to  pay  for  put  pleasure,  All  are  a^ttd  « 
Ihia  deep  draught  of  pleasure,  and  eager  to  eonimcn 
trapping  carapaign  ;  for  hardship  and  hard  work,  epicod  with  d 
fctiinuknts  of  vrild  adventure,  and  topped  off  with  i 
frantic  carouaul,  is  tho  lot  of  the  restless  trapper. 

The  captain  now  made  his  arrangements  for  the  enrrent  yi 
Oerrf  and  Walker,  with  a  number  of  men  who  had  been  t 
(brnio,  were  to  prooced  to  St.  Louis  with  the  pockagos  of  fl 
OoUootcd  during  tho  past  year.     Another  party,  beaded  hfM 
leader  named  Moutero,  was  to  proceed  to  tho  Crow  country,  I 
upon  its  various  streams,  and  among  the  Black  HUls,  and  tl 
to  proceed  to  the  Arkansas,  where  he  was  to  go  i 
quarters. 

The  captain  marked  out  for  himself  a  widely  ilifl«r«tit  « 
Ho  intended  to  mal^e  another  expedition,  witJi  twenty-three  bmo, 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  Columbia  Rirer,  and  to  proceed  lo  ti« 
valley  of  the  Multnomah ;  after  wintering  ia  those  parts,  a»d 
utabliahing  a  trade  with  those  tribes,  among  whom  h«  iiad  m- 
jnurned  ou  his  first  visit,  he  would  return  iu  the  apriug,  eraa 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  join  Moat«ro  and  hia  party  in  ih« 
munlh  of  July,  at  the  rendezrous  of  the  ArkaDsaa  -  wlicn  he 
up«etod  to  receive  his  annual  supplies  from  the  Staios. 

If  the  reader  will  cast  his  eye  upnn  a  map,  be  may  font  < 
Idea  of  tho  contempt  for  distance  which  a  man  Bi.v]iiires  t 
VMt  wiliioruesB,  by  uuticing  tho  extent  of  country  Dompria«4  ) 
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theue  projected  wanderings.  Just  as  the  different  parties  were 
about  to  set  out  on  the  3d  of  July,  on  their  opposite  routes, 
Captain  Bonneville  received  intelligence  that  Wjeth,  the  inde* 
fatigable  leader  of  the  salmon-fishing  enterprise,  who  had  parted 
^fi'ith  him  about  a  year  previously  on  the  banks  of  the  Bighorni 
to  descend  that  wild  river  in  a  bull  boat,  was  near  at  hand,  with 
a  new  levied  band  of  hunters  and  trappers,  and  was  on  his  way 
onoe  more  to  the  banks  of  the  Columbia. 

As  we  take  much  interest  in  the  novel  enterprise  of  this 
*  eastern  man,"  and  are  pleased  with  his  pushing  and  persevering 
spirit ;  and  as  his  movements  are  characteristic  of  life  in  the  wil- 
derness, we  will,  with  the  reader's  permission,  while  Captain  Bon- 
neville is  breaking  up  his  camp  and  saddling  his  horses,  step  back 
a  year  in  time,  and  a  few  hundre<f  miles  in  distance,  to  the  bank 
of  the  Bighorn,  and  launch  ourselves  with  Wyeth  in  his  bull 
boat;  and  though  his  adventurous  voyage  will  take  us  many 
hundreds  of  miles  further  down  wild  and  wandering  rivers  ;  yet 
such  is  the  magic  power  of  the  pen,  that  we  promise  to  bring  the 
reader  safe  back  to  Bear  River  valley,  by  the  time  the  lust  horse 
is  saddUd. 
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CHAPTER  ILL 


A   VOYAGE  m  A  BULL  BOAT. 


[t  na  about  the  middle  of  August  ( 1 S33)  that  Mr.  NkUiuiel  J| 
Wjotii,  aa  the  reader  maj  recullect,  laanched  hia  ball  boat  atti 
foot  of  the  rapida  of  the  Bighoru,  and  departed  in  advanoe  of  it 
parties  of  Campbell  and  CaptKin  BonnoTille.     Hia  boat  wi 
of  three  buffalo  ekins,  stroUibod  on  a  light  frame,  stitdtcd  U 
and  tlie  seams  paved  with  elk  talluw  and  ashes.     It  was  « 
feet  long,  and  about  five  feet  six  inelies  wide,  Ghftrp  at  each  a 
with  a  round  bottom,  aud  drew  ttbout  a  foot  and  a  ba!f  of  m 
a  depth  too  great  for  these  upper  rivers,  which  abound  with  si 
lows  and  sand-bars.     The  crew  consisted  of  two  bulf-breeda,  * 
claimed  to  be  white  men,  tbougb  a  mixture  of  the  French  c 
and  the  Shawnee  and  Potawattomie.     The;  claimed,  i 
to  be  thorough  mountaineers,  and  firsl-rate  buntcrs^lbe 
boast  of  those  vagabonds  of  the  wilderness.     Besides  these,  tl 
was  a  Ncx  Pcro€  lad  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  kiud  of  sen 
of  all  work,  whose  great  aim,  like  all  Indian  servants, 
u  little  work  as  possible  ;  there  was,  moreover,  a  holf-brced  I 
of  thirtcea,  named  Baptisle.  boo  of  u  Uudsou'a  Bay  trader  b 
Flathead  beauty ;  who  was  travelling  with   Wyeth  to  see  1 
and  oomplete  his  edui-utioa      Add  to  these,  B 
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Snbletic,  who  went  as  passenger,  and  we  have  the  crew  of  the 
little  bull  boat  complete. 

It  certainly  was  a  slight  armament  with  which  to  run  the 
gauntlet  through  countries  swarming  with  hostile  hordes,  and  a 
slight  bark  to  navigate  these  endless  rivers,  tossing  and  pitching 
down  rapids,  running  on  snags  and  bumping  on  sand-bars  ;  such, 
however,  are  the  cockle-shells  with  which  these  hardy  rovers  of 
the  wilderness  will  attempt  the  wildest  streams ;  and  it  is  sui^ 
prising  what  rough  shocks  and  thumps  these  boats  will  endure^ 
and  what  vicissitudes  they  will  live  through.  Their  duration, 
however,  is  but  limited  ;  they  require  frequently  to  be  hauled  out 
of  the  water  and  dried,  to  prevent  the  hides  from  becoming  wa- 
ter-soaked ;  and  they  eventually  rot  and  go  to  pieces. 

The  course  of  the  river  was  a  little  to  the  north  of  east ;  it 
ran  about  five  miles  an  hour,  over  a  gravelly  bottom.  The  banks 
were  generally  alluvial,  and  thickly  grown  with  cotton-wood  trees, 
intermingled  occasionally  with  ash  and  plum  trees.  Now  and 
then  limestone  cliffs  and  promontories  advanced  upon  the  river, 
making  picturesque  headlands.  Beyond  the  woody  borders  rose 
ranges  of  naked  hills. 

Milton  Sublette  was  the  Pelorus  of  this  adventurous  bark  ; 
being  somewhat  experienced  in  this  wild  kind  of  navigation.  It 
required  all  his  attention  and  skill,  however,  to  pilot  her  clear  of 
sand-bars  and  snags  or  sunken  trees.  There  was  often,  too,  a 
perplexity  of  choice,  where  the  river  branched  into  various  chan- 
nels, among  clusters  of  islands ;  and  occasionally  the  voyagers 
found  themselves  aground  and  had  to  turn  back. 

It  was  necessary,  also,  to  keep  a  wary  eye  upon  the  land,  for 
they  were  passing  through  the  heart  of  the  Crow  country,  and 
wore  continually  in  reach  of  any  ambush  that  i*:ight  be  lurking 
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OB  ibore.  The  mosl  formidable  fboi  that  tiiey  mw,  hovovsr, 
were  Uiree  griuly  bean,  quietly  promeDading  along  the  bank^ 
who  seemed  to  gate  at  them  with  sarpriee  as  thej  glided  by. 
Herds  of  bufialo,  also,  were  moving  about,  or  lying  on  the  ground^ 
like  eattle  in  a  pasture ;  excepting  sueh  inhabitants  as  these,  a 
perfect  solitude  reigned  over  the  land.  There  was  no  sign  of 
human  habitation ;  for  the  Crows,  as  we  have  already  ^own,  ars 
a  wandering  people,  a  race  of  hunters  and  warriors,  who  Uto  in 
tents  and  on  horseback,  and  are  eontinnally  on  the  moTO. 

At  night  they  landed,  ^hauled  up  their  boat  to  dry,  pitched 
their  tent,  and  made  a  rousing  fire.  Then,  as  it  was  the  first 
CTonbg  of  their  Toyage,  they  indulged  in  a  regale,  relishing 
their  buffalo  beef  with  inspiring  alcohol ;  after  which,  they  slept 
soundly,  without  dreaming  of  Crows  or  Blackfeet  Early  in  the 
morning,  they  again  launched  their  boat  and  committed  them- 
selves to  the  stream. 

In  this  way,  they  voyaged  for  two  days  without  any  material 
occurrence,  excepting  a  severe  thunder  storm,  which  compelled 
them  to  put  to  shore,  and  wait  until  it  was  past  On  the  third 
morning,  they  descried  some  persons  at  a  distance  on  the  river 
bank.  As  they  were  now,  by  calculation,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Fort  Cass,  a  trading  post  of  the  American  Fur  Company, 
they  supposed  these  might  be  some  of  its  peopla  A  nearer 
approach  showed  them  to  be  Indians.  Descrying  a  woman  apart 
from  the  rest,  they  landed  and  accosted  her.  She  informed  them 
that  the  main  force  of  the  Crow  nation,  consisting  of  five  bands, 
under  their  several  chiefs,  were  but  about  two  or  three  miles 
below,  on  their  way  up  along  the  river.  This  was  unpleasant 
titlings,  but  to  retreat  was  impossible,  and  the  river  afforded  no 
hiding  place.     They  continued  forvtard,  therefore,  trusting  that| 
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as  Fort  Cass  wan  so  near  at  hand,  the  Grows  might  refrain  from 
any  depredations. 

Floating  down  about  two  miles  further,  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  first  band,  scattered  along  the  river  bank,  all  well  mounted; 
some  armed  with  guns,  others  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  a  few 
with  lances.  They  made  a  wildly  picturesque  appearance,  man- 
aging  their  horses  with  their  accustomed  dexterity  and  grace. 
Nothing  can  be  more  spirited  than  a  band  of  Crow  cavallera 
They  are  a  fine  race  of  men,  averaging  six  feet  in  height,  lithe 
and  active,  with  hawks'  eyes  and  Roman  noses.  The  latter  fea- 
ture is  common  to  the  Indians  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  those  on  the  western  side  have  generally  straight  or 
flat  noses. 

Wyeth  would  fain  have  slipped  by  this  cavalcade  unnoticed ; 
trat  the  river,  at  this  place,  was  not  more  than  ninety  yards 
across ;  he  was  perceived,  therefore,  and  hailed  by  the  vagabond 
warriors,  and,  we  presume,  in  no  very  choice  language ;  for, 
among  their  other  accomplishments,  the  Crows  are  famed  for 
possessing  a  Billingsgate  vocabulary  of  unrivalled  opulence,  and 
for  being  by  no  means  sparing  of  it  whenever  an  occasion  offers. 
Indeed,  though  Indians  are  generally  very  lofty,  rhetorical,  and 
figurative  in  their  language  at  all  great  talks,  and  high  ceremo- 
nials, yet,  if  trappers  and  traders  may  be  believed,  they  are  the 
most  unsavory  vagabonds  in  their  ordinary  colloquies ;  they 
make  no  hesitation  to  call  a  spade  a  spade ;  and  when  they  onoo 
undertake  to  call  hard  names,  the  famous  pot  and  kettle,  of  vitu< 
perating  memory,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  them  for  scurrility 
df  epithet. 

To  eiicape  the  infliction  of  any  compliments  of  the  kind,  or 
the  launching,  peradventuro,  of  more  dangerous  missiles,  Wyeth 
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landed  with  the  best  grace  in  his  power,  and  approadied  the  eUd 
of  the  hand.  It  was  Arapooieh,  the  quondam  friend  of  Rose  tos 
outlaw,  and  one  whom  we  haye  already  mentioned  as  being  anx- 
ious to  promote  a  friendly  intercourse  between  his  tribe  and  the 
white  men.  He  was  a  tall,  stout  man,  of  good  presence,  and 
received  the  Toyagers  very  graciously.  His  peopla  too,  thronged 
around  them,  and  were  officiously  attentive  afier  the  Grow  fash- 
ion. One  took  a  great  fancy  to  Baptiste,  the  Flathead  boy,  and 
a  still  greater  fancy  to  a  ring  on  his  finger,  which  he  transposed 
to  his  own  with  surprising  dexterity,  and  then  disappeared  with 
a  quick  step  among  the  crowd. 

Another  was  no  less  pleased  with  the  Nes  Perc6  lad,  and 
nothing  would  do  but  he  must  exchange  knives  with  him ;  draw- 
ing a  new  knife  out  of  the  Nez  Percy's  scabbard,  and  putting  an 
old  one  in  its  place.  Another  stepped  up  and  replaced  this  old 
knife  with  one  still  .older,  and  a  third  helped  himself  to  knife, 
scabbard,  and  all.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  Wyeth  and 
his  companions  extricated  themselves  from  the  clutches  of  these 
officious  Crows,  before  they  were  entirely  plucked. 

Falling  down  the  river  a  little  further,  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  second  band,  and  sheered  to  the  opposite  side,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  passing  ihcuL  The  Crows  were  not  to  be  evaded.  Some 
pointed  their  guns  at  the  boat,  and  threatened  to  fire ;  othen 
stripped,  plunged  into  the  stream,  and  came  swimming  serosa 
Making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  Wyeth  threw  a  cord  to  the  first 
that  came  within  reach,  as  if  he  wished  to  be  drawn  to  the 
shore. 

In  this  way  he  was  overhauled  by  every  band,  and  by  the 
time  he  and  his  people  came  out  of  the  busy  hands  of  the  last, 
ihoy  were  eased  of  most  of  their  superfluities.     Nothing,  in  ail 
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probability,  but  the  proximity  of  the  American  trading  post,  kept 
these  land  pirates  from  making  a  good  prize  of  the  bull  boat  and 
all  its  contents. 

These  bands  were  in  full  march,  equipped  for  war,  and  evident 
Ij  full  of  mischief  They  were,  in  fact,  the  very  bands  that  over- 
ran the  land  in  the  autumn  of  1833 ;  partly  robbed  Fitzpatrick  of 
his  horses  and  effects ;  hunted  and  harassed  Captain  Bonneville 
and  his  people ;  brokd  up  their  trapping  campaigns,  and,  in  a 
word,  drove  them  all  out  of  the  Crow  country.  It  has  been 
suspected  that  they  were  set  on  to  these  pranks  by  some  of  tho 
American  Fur  Company,  anxious  to  defeat  the  plans  of  their 
rivals  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Company ;  for  at  this  time,  their 
competition  was  at  its  height,  and  the  trade  of  the  Crow  country 
was  a  great  object  of  rivalry.  What  makes  this  the  more  proba* 
bio,  is,  that  the  Crows  in  their  depredations  seemed  by  no  means 
blood-thirsty,  but  intent  chiefly  on  robbing  t|^e  parties  of  their 
traps  and  horses,  thereby  disabling  them  from  prosecuting  their 
hunting. 

We  should-ebserve  that  this  year,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Com- 
pany were  pushing  their  way  up  the  rivers,  and  establishing  rival 
posts  near  those  of  the  American  Company ;  and  that,  at  the 
very  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  Captain  Sublette  was  as« 
oending  the  Yellowstone  with  a  keel  boat,  laden  with  supplies ; 
BO  that  there  was  every  prospect  of  this  eager  rivalship  being 
carried  to  extremities. 

The  last  band  of  Crow  warriors  had  scarce  disappeared  in 
the  cloud  of  dust  they  had  raised,  when  our  voyagers  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  glided  into  the  current  of  the  Tel« 
lowstone.  Turning  down  this  stream,  they  made  for  Fort  Cass 
whloh  is  situated  on  the  right  bank,  about  three  miles  below  th^ 
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Uigboin.  On  tbe  opposite  side,  the;  beheld  *  f>rt;  af 
one  BBvagea,  which  tliej  soon  uscartaineil  to  be  BluMbet 
width  of  the  river  enabled  them  to  kuop  at  a  sofficieot  di*t 
and  they  eood  landed  at  Fort  Cms.  This  wa«  a  mere  fortit 
agaiast  Indians ;  being  a  stockade  of  about  one  hunilr 
thirty  foet  square,  with  tiro  bastions  at  the  extreme 
M'Tulloch,  an  agent  of  the  Amcrieaa  Compan;,  was  i 
Uiero  with  twenty  Aea  ;  two  boats  of  fifteen  tons  bunJeo,  <ntt 
lying  here  ;  but  at  certain  seaaoDB  of  the  year  a  atoamboal  eu 
come  np  to  the  fort 

They  had  scarcely  arrived,  when  the  Blaclifeet  warrion  nii  ■■ 
their  appearance  on  the  opposite  bank,  displaying  two  Anun-i- 
flags  in  token  of  amity.  Thoy  plunged  into  the  riTcr,  in* 
anross,  and  were  kindly  received  nt  the  fort  They  wwe  j«bi 
of  the  very  meo  who  had  beeu  engaged,  the  year  previoosly,  ii 
the  battle  at  Pierre's  Hole,  and  a  fierce-looking  set  of  fniUw 
they  were;  tail  and  hawk-nosed,  and  very  much  roaeiHUliiglbi 
Crows.  They  professed  to  be  on  an  amicable  errand,  la  biIm 
peace  with  the  Crows,  and  set  off  in  all  haats,  beforo  iiigbl<  to 
overtake  them.  Wyeth  predicted  that  they  would  Ioh  tUi 
scalps  for  he  had  heard  the  Crows  dononnce  vengoanoe  Ml  I^M^ 
for  having  murdered  two  of  thoir  warriors  who  bad 
among  them  on  thu  faith  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  It  is 
however,  that  this  pacific  errand  was  all  a  pn!t«nce,  kdiI  tbU  Iks 
real  object  of  the  BUckfeet  braves  was  to  hang  about  tbe  skitV 
of  the  Crow  bands,  steal  their  horses,  and  take  tlw  acalpa  W 
stragglers. 

At  Fort  Cass,  Mr.  Wyeth  disposed  of  aome  package!  of  W 
vor,  and  a  ijuontily  of  buITiilo  robea.     On  the  fulluwing 
lAogust  ISth),  he  onec  mure  launched  his  ball  boat,  uul 
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down  the  rellowstone,  which  inclined  in  an  east-northeast  direo 
tion.  The  river  had  alluvial  bottoms,  fringed  with  great  quanti- 
ties of  the  sweet  cotton-wood,  and  interrupted  occasionally  by 
*^  blaffis "  of  sandstone.  The  current  occasionally  brings  down 
fragments  of  granite  and  porphyry. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  they  saw  something  moving  on  the 
bank  among  the  trees,  which  they  mistook  for  game  of  some  kind ; 
and,  being  in  want  of  provisions,  pulled  towards  shore.  Thej 
discovered,  just  in  time,  a  party  of  Blackfeet,  lurking  in  tho 
thickets,  and  sheered,  with  all  speed,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river. 

After  a  time,  they  came  in  sight  of  a  gang  of  elk.  Wyeth 
was  immediately  for  pursuing  them,  rifle  in  hand,  but  saw  evident 
signs  of  dissatisfaction  in  his  half-breed  hunters ;  who  considered 
him  as  trenching  upon  their  province,  and  meddling  with  things 
quite  above  his  capacity ;  for  these  veterans  of  the  wilderness 
are  exceedingly  pragmatical  on  points  of  venery  and  woodcraft, 
and  tenacious  of  their  superiority ;  looking  down  with  infinite 
contempt  upon  all  raw  beginners.  The  two  worthies,  therefore, 
sallied  forth  themselves,  but  after  a  time,  returned  empty-handed. 
They  laid  the  blame,  however,  entirely  on  their  guns ;  two  mi- 
serable old  pieces  with  flint  locks,  which,  with  all  their  picking 
and  hammering,  were  continually  apt  to  miss  fire.  These  great 
boasters  of  the  wilderness,  however,  aie  very  often  exceeding  bad 
shots,  and  fortunate  it  is  for  them  when  they  have  old  flint  guns 
to  bear  the  blame. 

The  next  day  they  passed  where  a  great  herd  of  buffalo  were 
bellowing  on  a  prairie.  Again  the  Castor  and  Pollux  of  the  'vil- 
demess  sallied  forth,  and  again  their  flint  guns  were  at  fault,  and 
missed  fire,  and  nothing  went  off  but  the  buffalo.     Wjeth  now 
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found  tbcre  waa  danger  of  losing  hiB  dinner  if  he  depended  upon 
iiiB  banters ;  he  took  rifle  in  hand,  therefore,  and  went  forth  him- 
ielf  In  the  ooorse  of  an  hour,  he  returned  laden  with  buflUo 
meat,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  two  r^ular  hunters,  who 
were  annoyed  at  being  eclipsed  bj  a  groenhom. 

All  hands  now  set  to  work  to  prepare  the  mid«daj  repast  A 
fire  was  made  under  an  immense  cotton-wood  tree,  that  OYershif 
dowed  a  beautiful  piece  of  meadow  land  ;  rich  morsels  of  buflUo 
hump  were  soon  roasting  before  it ;  in  a  heartj  and  prolonged 
repast,  the  two  unsuccessful  hunters  gradually  reoovered  from 
thoir  mortification  ;  threatened  to  discard  their  old  flint  guns  as 
soon  as  they  should  reach  the  settlements,  and  boasted  more  than 
ever  of  the  wonderful  shots  they  had  made,  when  the^  had  guns 
that  never  missed  fire. 

Having  hauled  up  their  boat  to  dry  in  the  sun,  previous  to 
making  their  repast,  the  voyagers  now  set  it  once  more  afloat, 
and  proceeded  on  their  way.  They  had  constructed  a  sail  out  of 
their  old  tent,  which  they  hoisted  whenever  the  wind  was  favor- 
able, and  thus  skimmed  along  down  the  stream.  Their  voyage 
was  pleasant,  notwithstanding  the  perils  by  sea  and  land,  with 
which  tiiey  were  environed.  Whenever  they  could,  they  en 
camped  on  islands,  for  the  greater  socurity.  If  on  the  mainland, 
and  in  a  dangerous  neighborhood,  they  would  shift  their  camp 
after  dark,  leaving  their  fire  burning,  dropping  down  the  river  to 
some  distance,  and  making  no  fire  at  their  second  encampment 
Sometimes  they  would  float  all  night  with  the  current ;  one  keep- 
ing watch  and  steering  while  the  rest  slept :  in  such  case,  they 
would  haul  their  boat  on  shore,  at  noon  of  the  following  day^  to 
dry;  for  notwithstanding  every  precaution,  she  was  gradoallj 
getting  water-soaked  and  rotten. 
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There  was  something  pleasingly  solemn  and  nysterious  is 
thus  floating  down  these  wild  rivers  at  night.  The  purity  of  the 
atmosphere  in  these  elevated  regions,  gave  additional  splendor  to 
the  stars,  and  heightened  the  magnificence  of  the  firmament 
The  occasional  rush  and  laving  of  the  waters ;  the  vague  sounds 
from  the  surrounding  wilderness ;  the  dreary  howl,  or  rather 
whine  of  wolves  from  the  plains ;  the  low  grunting  and  bellow- 
ing of  the  buffalo,  and  the  shrill  neighing  of  the  elk,  struck  th# 
ear  with  an  effect  unknown  in  the  daytime. 

The  two  knowing  hunters  had  scarcely  recovered  from  one 
mortification,  when  they  were  fated  to  experience  another.  As 
the  boat  was  gliding  swiftly  round  a  low  promontory,  thinly 
covered  with  trees,  one  of  them  gave  the  alarm  of  Indians.  The 
boat  was  instantly  shoved  from  shore,  and  every  one  caught  up 
Lis  rifle.     "  Where  are  they  ?"  cried  Wyeth. 

*'  There — there  I  riding  on  horseback  !"  cried  one  of  the 
hunters. 

"  Yes  ;  with  white  scarfs  on  !"  cried  the  other. 

Wyeth  looked  in  the  direction  they  pointed,  but  descried  no- 
thing but  two  bald  eagles,  perched  on  a  low  dry  branch,  beyond 
the  thickets,  and  seeming,  from  the  rapid  motion  of  the  boat,  to 
be  moving  swiftly  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  detection  of  this 
blander  in  the  two  veterans,  who  prided  themselves  on  the  sure- 
ness  and  quickness  of  their  sight,  produced  a  hearty  laugh  at 
their  expense,  and  put  an  end  to  their  vauntings. 

The  Yellowstone,  above  the  eonfluence  of  the  Bighorn,  is  a 
dear  stream ;  its  waters  were  now  gradually  growing  turbid,  and 
assuming  the  yellow  clay  color  of  the  Missouri.  The  current 
was  about  four  miles  an  hour,  with  occasiom^  rapids ;  somo  of 
thorn  dangerous,  but  the  voyagers  passed  them  all  without  aoci* 
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dont     The  banks  of  the  river  were  in  many  places  preoipiions, 
with  strata  of  bituminous  coal. 

They  now  entered  a  region  abounding  with  buffalo-^that  ever- 
journejing  animal,  which  moves  in  countless  droves  from  point  to 
point  of  the  vast  wilderness ;  traversing  plains,  pouring  through 
Ihc  intricate  defiles  of  mountains,  swimming  rivers,  ever  on  the 
move ;  guided  on  its  boundless  migrations  by  some  traditionary 
knowledge,  like  the  finny  tribes  of  the  ocean,  which,  at  certaiii 
■casons.  find  their  mysterious  paths  across  the  deep,  and  revisit 
the  remotest  shores. 

These  great  migratory  herds  of  buffalo  have  their  hereditary 
paths  and  highways,  worn  deep  through  the  country,  and  making 
for  the  surest  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  the  most  practicable 
fords  of  the  rivers.  When  once  a  great  column  is  in  full  career, 
it  goes  straight  forward,  regardless  of  all  obstacles ;  those  in 
front  being  impelled  by  the  moving  mass  behind.  At  such  times, 
they  will  break  through  a  camp,  trampling  down  every  thing  in 
their  course. 

It  was  the  'lot  of  the  voyagers,  one  night,  to  encamp  at  one 
of  these  buffalo  landing  places,  and  exactly  on  the  trail.  They 
had  not  been. long  asleep,  when  they  were  awakened  by  a  great 
bellowing,  and  tramping,  and  the  rush,  and  splash,  and  snorting  of 
animals  in  the  river.  They  had  just  time  to  ascertain  that  a 
buffalo  array  was  entering  the  river  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
making  towards  the  landing  place.  With  all  haste  they  moved 
their  boat  and  shifted  their  camp,  by  which  time  the  head  of 
the  column  had  reached  the  shore,  and  came  pressing  up  the 
bank. 

It  was  a  singular  spectacle,  by  the  uncertain  moonlight,  to 
behold  this  countless  throng  making  their  way  across  the  river, 
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blowing,  and  bellowing,  and  splashing.  Sometimes  thoj  pass  in 
such  dense  and  continuous  column  as  to  form  a  temporary  dam 
across  the  river ;  the  waters  of  which  rise  and  rush  over  their 
backs,  or  between  their  squadrons.  The  roaring  and  rushing 
sound  of  one  of  these  vast  herds  crossing  a  river,  may  sometimes 
in  a  still  night,  be  heard  for  miles. 

The  voyagers  now  had  game  in  profusion.  They  could  kil] 
as  many  buffalo  as  they  pleased,  and,  occasionally,  w^re  wanton 
in  their  havoc ;  especially  among  scattered  herds,  that  came  swim- 
ming near  the  boat.  On  one  occasion,  an  old  buffalo  bull  ap- 
proached so  near,  that  the  half-breeds  must  fain  try  to  noose  him, 
as  they  would  a  wild  horse.  The  noose  was  successfully  throwc 
around  his  head,  and  secured  him  by  the  horns,  and  they  now 
promised  themselves  ample  sport  The  buffalo  made  a  prodigious 
turmoil  in  the  water,  bellowing,  and  blowing,  and  floundering ; 
and  they  all  floated  down  the  stream  together.  At  length  he 
found  foothold  on  a  sand-bar,  and  taking  to  his  heels,  whirled  the 
boat  aft^  him,  like  a  whale  when  harpooned  ;  so  that  the  hunt- 
ers were  obliged  to  cast  off  their  rope,  with  which  strange  head- 
gear the  venerable  bull  made  off  to  the  prairies. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  the  bull  boat  emerged,  with  its  adven* 
tnrous  crew,  into  the  broad  bosom  of  the  mighty  Missouri.  Hero, 
about  six  miles  above  the  mouth  of  tha  Yellowstone,  the  voya- 
gers landed  at  Fort  Union,  the  distributing  post  of  the  American 
Fur  Company  in  the  western  country.  It  was  a  stockaded  for 
tress,  about  two  hundred  and  twecty  feet  square,  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  high  bank.  Here  they  were  hospitably  entertained 
by  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  the  superintendent,  and  remained  with  him 
three  days,  enjoying  the  unusual  luxuries  of  bread,  butter,  milk, 
and  oheese,  for  the  fort  was  well  supplied  with  domestic  oattla 
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though  it  had  no  garden.  The  atmosphere  of  these  elevated  re- 
gions is  said  to  be  too  dry  for  the  culture  of  vegetables ;  yet  the 
voyagers,  in  coming  down  the  Yellowstone,  had  met  with  plums, 
grapes,  cherries,  and  currants,  and  had  observed  ash  and  elm 
treea  Where  these  grow,  the  climate  cannot  be  incompatible 
with  gardening. 

At  Fort  Union,  Wyeth  met  with  a  melancholy  memento  of 
ene  of  his  men.  This  was  a  powder-flafik,  which  a  clerk  had 
purchased  from  a  Blackfoot  warrior.  It  bore  the  initials  of  poor 
More,  the  unfortunate  youth  murdered  the  year  previously,  at 
Jackson's  Hole,  by  the  Blackfeet,  and  whose  bones  had  been  sub- 
sequently found  by  Captain  Bonnevillel  This  flask  had  either 
been  passed  from  hand  to  hand  of  the  tribe,  or,  perhaps,  had 
been  brought  to  the  fort  by  the  very  savage  who  slew  him. 

As  the  bull  boat  was  now  nearly  worn  out,  and  altogether 
unfit  for  the  broader  and  more  turbulent  stream  of  the  Missouri, 
it  was  given  up,  and  a  canoe  of  cotton-wood,  about  twenty  feet 
long,  fabricated  by  the  Blackfeet,  was  purchased  to  #upply  its 
place.  In  this  Wyeth  hoisted  his  sail,  and  bidding  adieu  to  thf 
hospitable  superintendent  of  Fort  Union,  turned  his  prow  to  the 
east,  and  set  off  down  the  Missouri. 

He  had  not  proceeded  many  hours,  before,  in  the  evening,  he 
came  to  a  large  keel  boat,  at  anchor.  It  proved  to  be  the  boat 
of  Captain  William  Sublette,  freighted  with  munitions  for  carry- 
ing on  a  powerful  opposition  to  the  American  Fur  Company. 
The  voyagers  went  on  board,  where  they  were  treated  with  th« 
hearty  hospitality  of  the  wilderness,  and  passed  a  social  evening, 
talking  over  past  scenes  and  adventures,  and  especially  the  memo* 
rablc  fight  at  Pierre's  Hole. 

Here  Milton  Sublette  determined  to  give  up  further  voyaging' 
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In  the  canoe,  and  remain  with  his  brother ;  accordingly,  in  too 
morning,  the  fellow-voyagers  took  kind  leave  of  each  other,  and 
Wyeth  continued  on  his  course.  There  was  now  no  one  on  board 
of  his  boat  that  had  ever  voyaged  on  the  Missouri ;  it  was,  how- 
ever, all  plain  sailing  down  the  stream,  without  any  chance  of 
missing  the  way. 

All  day  the  voyagers  pulled  gently  along,  and  landed  in  the 
evening  and  supped  ;  then  re-embarking,  they  suffered  the  canoe 
lo  float  down  with  the  current ;  taking  turns  to  watch  and  sleep. 
The  night  was  calm  and  serene ;  the  elk  kept  up  a  continual 
whinnying  or  squealing,  being  the  commencement  of  the  season 
when  they  are  in  heat.  In  the  midst  of  the  night,  the  canoe 
struck  on  a  sand-bar,  and  all  hands  were  aroused  by  the  rush  and 
roar  of  the  wild  waters,  which  broke  around  her.  They  were  all 
obliged  to  jump  overboard,  and  work  hard  to  get  her  off,  which 
was  accomplished  with  much  difficulty. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  day  they  saw  three  grizily 

bears  at  different  times  along  the  bank.     The  last  one  was  on  a 

point  of  land,  and  was  evidently  making  for  the  river,  to  swim 

across.     The  two  half-breed  hunters  were  now  eager  to  repeat  tho 

manoeuvre  of  the  noose ;  promising  to  entrap  Bruin,  and  have 

rare  sport  in  strangling  and  drowning  him.     Their  only  fear  was, 

that  he  might  take  fright  and  return  to  land  before  they  could 

get  between  him  and  the  shore.     Holding  back,  therefore,  until 

be  was  fairly  committed  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  they  then 

pulled  forward  with  might  and  main,  so  as  to  out  off  his  retreat, 

and  take  him  in  the  roar.     One  of  the  worthies  stationed  himself 

in  the  bow,  with  the  cord  and  slip-noose,  the  other,  with  the  Nea 

Pcrc6,  managed  the  paddles.     There  was  nothing  further  from 

the  thoughts  of  honest  Bruin,  however,  than  to  boat  a  retreat. 

16 
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jQtt  as  the  canoe  waa  drawing  near,  he  turned  snddenlj  roond 
and  made  for  it  with  a  horrible  snarl,  and  a  tremendous  show  of 
teeth.  The  affrighted  hunter  called  to  his  comrades  to  paddk 
oC  Scarce  bad  tbej  tamed  the  boat,  when  the  bear  laid  his 
•normoos  claws  on  the  gunwale,  and  attempted  to  get  on  board. 
The  canoe  was  nearlj  overturned,  and  a  deluge  of  water  came 
pouring  orer  the  gunwale.  All  was  clamor,  terror,  and  confu- 
sion. Every  one  bawled  out — the  bear  roared  and  snarled— one 
eaught  up  a  gun  ;  but  water  had  rendered  it  useless.  Others 
handled  their  paddles  more  effectuallj,  and  beating  old  Bruin 
about  the  head  and  claws,  obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  hold. 
They  now  plied  their  paddles  with  might  and  main,  the  bear 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  shore,  and  so  ended  the  second  ex- 
ploit of  the  noose ;  the  hunters  determiniDg  to  have  no  more 
naval  contests  with  grizzly  bears. 

The  voyagers  were  now  out  of  the  range  of  Crows  and  Black- 
feet  ;  but  they  were  approaching  the  country  of  the  Reea,  or 
Arickaras ;  a  tribe  no  less  dangerous  :  and  who  were,  generally 
hostile  to  small  parties. 

In  passing  through  their  country,  Wyeth  laid  by  all  day,  and 
drifted  quietly  down  the  river  at  night.  In  this  way,  he  passed 
on.  unlil  he  supposed  himself  safely  through  the  region  of  dan- 
ger ;  when  he  resumed  his  voyaging  in  the  open  day.  On  the 
3d  of  September  he  had  landed,  at  mid-day,  to  dine  ;  and  while 
some  were  making  a  fire,  one  of  the  hunters  mounted  a  high 
bank  to  look  out  for  game.  He  had  scarce  glanced  his  eye  round, 
when  he  perceived  horses  grazing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
Crouching  down,  he  slunk  back  to  the  camp,  and  reported  what 
he  had  seen.  On  further  reconnoitring,  the  voyagers  counted 
twenty -one  lodgjs ;  and,  from  the  number  of  horses,  oompatod 
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that  thero  must  be  nearly  a  hundred  Indians  encamped  thera 
They  now  drew  their  boat,  with  all  speed  and  caution,  into  a 
thicket  of  water  willows,  and  remained  closely  concealed  all  day. 
As  soon  as  the  night  closed  in  they  re-embarked.  The  moon 
would  rise  early  ;  so  that  they  had  but  about  two  hours  of  dark* 
ness  to  get  past  the  camp.  The  night,  however,  was  cloudy,  with 
a  blustering  wind.  Silently,  and  with  muffled  oars,  they  glided 
down  the  river,  keeping  close  under  the  shore  opposite  to  the 
camp ;  watching  its  various  lodges  and  fires,  and  the  dark  forms 
passing  to  and  fro  between  them.  Suddenly,  on  turning  a  point 
of  land,  they  found  themselves  close  upon  a  camp  on  their  own 
side  of  the  river.  It  appeared  that  not  more  than  one  half  of 
the  band  had  crossed.  They  were  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
shore;  they  saw  distinctly  the  savages — some  standing,  some 
lying  round  the  fire.  Horses  were  grazing  around.  Some  lodges 
were  set  up,  others  had  been  sent  across  the  river.  The  red 
glare  of  the  fires  upon  these  wild  groups  and  harsh  faces,  con- 
trasted with  the  surrounding  darkness,  had  a  startling  effect,  as 
the  voyagers  suddenly  came  upon  the  scene.  The  dogs  of  the 
camp  perceived  them,  and  barked  ;  but  the  Indians,  fortunately, 
took  no  heed  of  their  clamor.  Wyeth  instantly  sheered  his  boat 
out  int-o  the  stream  ;  when,  unluckily,  it  struck  upon  a  sand-bar, 
and  stuck  fast.  It  was  a  perilous  and  trying  situation  ;  for  he 
was  fixed  between  the  two  camps,  and  within  rifle  range  of  both. 
All  hands  jumped  out  into  the  water,  and  tried  to  get  the  boat 
off ;  but  as  no  one  dared  to  give  the  word,  they  could  not  pull 
together,  and  their  labor  was  in  vain.  In  this  way  they  labored 
for  a  long  time ;  until  Wyeth  thought  of  giving  a  signal  for  a 
general  heave,  by  lifting  his  hat.  The  expedient  succeeded. 
They  launched  their  canoe  again  into  deep  water,  and  getting  m, 
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had  the  delight  of  seeing  the  camp  fires  of  the 
fading  in  the  distance. 

They  oontinaed  under  way  the  greater  part  oi  the  nighty 
until  far  beyond  all  danger  from  this  band,  when  they  pulled  to 
shore,  and  encamped. 

The  following  day  was  windy,  and  they  came  near  upsetting 
their  boat  in  carrying  sail  Towards  erening,  the  wind  subsided 
and  a  beautiful  calm  night  succeeded.  They  floated  along  with 
the  current  throughout  the  night,  taking  turns  to  watch  and  steer. 
The  deep  stillness  of  the  night  was  occasionally  interrupted  by 
the  neighing  of  the  elk,  the  hoarse  lowing  of  the  buffido,  the 
hooting  of  large  owls,  and  the  screeching  of  the  small  ones,  now 
and  then  the  splash  of  a  beaver,  or  the  gong-like  sound  of  the 
swan. 

Part  of  their  voyage  was  extremely  tempestuous  ;  with  high 
winds,  tremendous  thunder,  and  soaking  rain ;  and  they  were 
rcpeutcdly  in  extreme  danger  from  drift-wood  and  sunken 
trees.  On  one  occasion,  having  continued  to  float  at  night,  after 
the  moon  was  down,  they  ran  under  a  great  snag,  or  sunken  tree, 
with  dry  branches  above  the  water.  These  caught  the  mast, 
while  the  boat  swung  round,  broadside  to  the  stream,  and  began 
to  fill  with  water.  Nothing  saved  her  from  total  wreck,  but  cut- 
ting away  the  mast.  She  then  drove  down  the  stream,  but  left 
one  of  the  unlucky  half-breeds  clinging  to  the  snag,  like  a  mon- 
key to  a  pole.  It  was  necessary  to  run  in  shore,  toil  up,  labori- 
ously, along  the  eddies  and  to  attain  some  distance  above  the 
snag,  when  they  launched  forth  again  into  the  stream,  and  floated 
down  with  it  to  his  rescue. 

We  forbear  to  detail  all  the  circumstances  and  adventure^ 
of  upwards  of  a  month's  voyage,  down  the  windings  and  doub- 
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lings  of  this  yast  river ;  in  the  course  of  which,  they  stoppodf 
oooasionallj,  at  a  post  of  one  of  the  rival  fur  companies,  or  at  a 
government  agency  for  an  Indian  tribe.  Neither  shall  we  dwell 
upon  the  changes  of  climate  and  productions,  as  the  voyagers 
swept  down  from  north  to  south,  across  several  degrees  of  lati 
ude ;  arriving  at  the  regions  of  oaks  and  sycamores ;  of  mul« 
Derry  and  basswood  trees  ;  of  paroquets  and  wild  turkeys.  This 
IB  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  tho 
Missouri ;  but  still  more  so  of  the  Mississippi,  whose  rapid  cur- 
rent traverses  a  succession  of  latitudes,  so  as  in  a  few  days  to 
float  the  voyager  almost  from  the  frozen  regions  to  the  tropics. 

The  voyage  of  Wyeth  shows  the  regular  and  unobstructed 
flow  of  the  rivers,  on  the  oast  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in 
contrast  to  those  of  the  western  side ;  where  rocks  and  rapids 
continually  menace  and  obstruct  the  voyager.  We  find  him  in 
a  frail  bark  of  skins,  launching  himself  in  a  stream  at  the  foot 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  floating  down  from  river  to  river, 
as  they  empty  themselves  into  each  other ;  and  so  he  might  have 
kept  on  upwards  of  two  thousand  miles,  until  his  little  bark 
should  drift  into  the  ocean.  At  present,  we  shall  stop  with  him 
at  Cantonment  Leavenworth,  the  frontier  post  of  the  United 
States ;  where  he  arrived  on  the  27th  of  September. 

Here,  his  first  care  was  to  have  his  Nez  Perc6  Indian,  and  his 
ialf-breed  boy,  Baptiste,  vaccinated.  As  they  approached  the 
fort,  they  were  hailed  by  the  sentinel  The  sight  of  a  soldier  in 
full  array,  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  long  knife  glittering  on 
the  end  of  his  musket,  struck  Baptiste  with  such  affright,  that 
he  took  tcT  his  heels,  bawling  for  mercy  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
The  Nez  Perc^  would  have  followed  him,  had  not  Wyeth  assured 
aim  of  his  safety.     When  they  underwent  the  operation  of  tho 
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l.inout,  tim  doctor's  irife  and  another  ladjr  were  p 
boautiful  womeu,     They  were  tbe  first  wliite  women  that  tfa^ 
bad  Been,  and  tliey  could  not  keep  tbctr  eyes  ofT  of  them    On  re- 
turning to  tho  boat,  thoy  recounted  to  their  companiuns  s!l  thu 
thoy  Imd  observed  at  the  fort ;  but  were  especially  eloquent  ^flU 
the  whito  squaws,  who,  they  snid,  were  white  as  scow,  and  ■(ifl 
beautiful  than  any  human  being  they  had  erer  beiteld.  ■ 

We  shall  not  accompany  the  eaptuin  any  further  in  tn  ny 
>go ;  but  will  siraply  state,  that  he  atad«  his  way  u  Boatca, 
where  ho  auceceded  in  orgnniting  an  nasociation  uuder  ibe  ium 
of  "The  Cciunibia  Riwr  Fishiug  and  Trading  Company."  (or 
his  original  objects  of  a  salmon  fishery  and  a  trade  in  fofa  A 
brig,  the  May  Dnores,  had  been  dispalohed  for  tlie  Coluiabia  witk 
supplies  ;  and  he  was  now  on  bis  way  tu  tho  same  pnigt,  al  t^ 
head  of  sixty  men,  whom  he  had  enlisted  at  St.  Louie;  sonaof 
whom  wvre  experienced  bunlera,  and  all  more  habituated  ta  iki 
life  of  tho  wilderness  than  his  Srst  hand  of  *-  dowa-eadtera." 

Wo  will  now  return  tu  Captain  Bonnerille  and  hit  ftttf, 
whom  we  lefl,  making  up  their  packs  and  saddling  tlt«ir  botvv 
in  IkoT  Bhroi'  valley. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

• 

Departure  of  Captain  Bonneville  for  the  Columbia. — Advance  of  Wycth.— 
£flbrt8  to  keep  the  lead. — Hudson's  Bay  party. — A  junketing. — A  delecfa* 
ble  beverage. — Honey  and  alcohol. — High  carousing. — The  Canadian  bam 
vivant. — A  cache. — A  rapid  move. — Wyeth  and  his  plans. — his  travelling 
companions. — Buffalo  hunting. — More  conviviality. — An  interruption. 

It  was  the  3d  of  JvlIj,  that  Captain  Bonneville  set  oat  on  his 
second  visit  to  the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  at  the  head  of  twenty- 
three  men.  He  travelled  leisurely,  to  keep  his  horses  fresh,  until 
on  the  10th  of  July,  a  scout  brought  word  that  Wyeth,  with  his 
band,  was  but  fifty  miles  in  the  rear,  and  pushing  forward  with 
all  speed.  This  caused  some  bustle  in  the  camp;  for  it  was 
important  to  get  first  to  the  buffalo  ground,  to  secure  provisions 
for  the  journey.  As  the  horses  were  too  heavily  laden  to  travel 
fast,  a  cache  was  digged,  as  promptly  as  possible,  to  receive  all 
Buperfluous  baggage.  Just  as  it  was  finished,  a  spring  burst  out 
of  the  earth  at  the  bottom.  Another  cache  was  therefore  digged, 
about  two  miles  further  on ;  when,  as  they  were  about  to  bury 
the  effects,  a  line  of  horsemen,  with  pack-horses,  were  seen  streak* 
ing  over  the  plain,  and  encamped  close  by. 

It  proved  to  be  a  small  band  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  under  the  command  of  a  veteran  Canadian ;  one 
of  those  petty  leaders,  who,  with  a  small  party  of  men,  and  a 
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small  Bupplj  of  goods,  are  emplojed  to  follow  ap  a  band  of 
Indians  from  one  hunting  ground  to  another^  and  buy  ap  thflir 
peltries. 

Ilaving  received  numerous  civilities  from  the  Hudson's  Baj 
•Company,  the  captain  sent  an  invitation  to  the  officers  of  the 
party  to  an  evening  regale ;  and  set  to  work  to  make  jovial  pf«> 
paratious.  As  the  night  air  in  these  elevated  regions  is  apt  to  be 
cold,  a  blazing  fire  was  soon  made,  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  a  Christmas  dinner,  instead  of  a  midsummer  banquet  The 
parties  met  in  high  good-fellowship.  There  was  abundance  of 
such  hunters'  fare  as  the  neighborhood  furnished ;  and  it  was  all 
discussed  with  mountain  appetites.  Tbej  talked  over  all  the 
events  of  their  late  campaigns ;  but  the  Canadian  veteran  had 
been  unlucky  in  some  of  his  transactions ;  and  his  brow  Ix^^n  to 
grow  cloudy.  Captain  Bonneville  remarked  his  rising  sple^ 
and  regretted  that  he  had  no  juice  of  the  grape,  to  keep  it  down. 

A  man's  wit,  however,  is  quick  and  invenCive  in  the  wilder 
ness ;  a  thought  suggested  itself  to  the  captain,  how  he  might 
brew  a  delectable  beverage.  Among  his  stores,  was  a  keg  of 
honey  but  half  exhausted.  This  he  filled  up  vrith  alcohol,  and 
stirred  the  fiery  and  mellifluous  ingredients  together.  The  glo- 
rious result  may  readily  be  imagined ;  a  happy  compound,  of 
strength  and  sweetness,  enough  to  soothe  the  most  rufiied  tem- 
per, and  unsettle  the  most  solid  understanding. 

The  beverage  worked  to  a  charm  ;  the  can  circulated  merrily; 
the  first  deep  draught  washed  out  every  care  from  the  mind  of 
the  veteran ;  the  second,  elevated  his  spirit  to  the  clouds.  He 
was,  in  fact,  a  boon  companion  ;  as  all  veteran  Canadian  traders 
are  apt  to  be.  He  now  became  glorious;  talked  over  all  hif 
exploits,  his  huntings,  his  fightings  with  Indian  braves,  his  lofm 
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with  Indian  beauties ;  sang  snatches  of  old  French  ditties,  and 
Canadian  boat  songs ;  drank  deeper  and  deeper,  sang  loader  and 
louder;  until,  having  reached  a  climax  of  drunken  gajetj,  he 
gradually  declined,  and  at  length,  fell  fast  asleep  upon  the 
ground.  After  a  long  nap,  he  again  raised  his  head,  imbibed 
another  potation  of  the  ''sweet  and  strong,"  flashed  up  with 
another  slight  blaze  of  French  gayety,  and  again  fell  asleep. 

The  morning  found  him  s^ill  upon  the  field  of  action,  but  in 
sad  and  sorrowful  condition ;  suffering  the  penalties  of  past 
pleasures,  and  calling  to  mind  the  captain's  dulcet  compound, 
with  many  a  retch  and  spasm.  It  seemed  as  if  the  honey  and 
alcohol,  which  had  passed  so  glibly  and  smoothly  over  his  tongue, 
were  at  war  within  his  stomach ;  and  that  he  had  a  swarm  of  bees 
within  hib  head.  In  short,  so  helpless  and  wobcgone  was  his 
plight,  that  his  party  proceeded  on  their  march  without  him ;  the 
captain  promising  to  bring  him  on  in  safety,  in  the  after  part  of 
the  day. 

As  soon  as  this  party  had  moved  off,  Captain  Bonneville's 
men  proceeded  to  construct  and  fill  their  cache ;  and  just  as  it 
was  completed,  the  party  of  Wyeth  was  descried  at  a  distance. 
In  a  moment,  all  was  activity  to  take  the  road.  The  horses  were 
prepared  and  mounted ;  and  being  lightened  of  a  great  part  of 
their  burdens,  were  able  to  move  with  celerity.  As  to  the  worthy 
convive  of  the  preceding  evening,  he  was  carefully  gathered  up 
from  the  hunter's  couch  on  which  he  lay,  repentant  and  supine, 
and,  being  packed  upon  one  of  the  horses,  was  hurried  forward 
with  the  convoy,  groaning  and  ejaculating  at  every  jolt. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  Wyeth,  being  lightly  mounted,  rode 

ahoad  of  his  party,  and  overtook  Captain  Bonneville.     Their 

meeting  was  friendly  and  courteous ;  and  they  disoussed,  sooi& 

16» 
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bly,  their  respective  fortanes  sinoe  they  separated  on  the  hanlci 
of  the  Bighorn.  Wjeth  annoanoed  his  intention  of  establishing 
a  small  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Portnenf,  and  leaving  a 
fnw  men  there,  with  a  qaantitj  of  goods,  to  trade  with  the  neigh* 
boring  Indians.  He  was  compelled,  in  fact,  to  this  measure,  in 
consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company 
to  take  a  supply  of  goods,  which  he  had  brought  out  for  them 
according  to  contract ;  and  which  he  had  no  other  mode  of*  dis- 
posing of  He  further  informed  Captain  Bonneville,  that  the 
competition  between  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  American  Fur 
Companies,  which  had  led  to  such  nefarious  stratagems,  and 
deadly  feuds,  was  at  an  end  ;  they  having  divided  the  country 
between  them;  allotting  boundaries,  within  which  each  was  to 
trade  and  hunt,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  other. 

In  company  with  Wyeth,  were  travelling  two  men  of  science ; 
Mr.  Nuttall,  the  botanist;  the  same  who  ascended  the  Missouri, 
at  the  time  of  the  expedition  to  Astoria;  and  Mr.  Townshend, 
an  ornithologist;  from  these  gentlemen,  we  may  look  forward 
to  important  information  concerning  these  interesting  regiona 
Tliere  were  three  religious  missionaries,  also,  bound  to  the  shores 
of  the  Columbia,  to  spread  the  light  of  the  gospel  in  that  fiir 
wilderness. 

After  riding  for  some  time  together,  in  friendly  conversation, 
Wyeth  returned  to  bis  party,  and  Captain  Bonneville  continued 
to  press  forward,  and  to  gain  ground.  At  night,  he  sent  off  the 
sadly  sober,  and  moralizing  chief  of  the  Hudson*s  Bay  Company, 
under  a  proper  escort,  to  rejoin  his  people ;  his  route  branching 
off  in  a  different  direction.  The  latter  took  a'  cordial  leave  of 
his  host,  hoping,  on  some  future  occasion,  to  repay  his  hospitality 
in  kind. 
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In  the  morning,  the  captain  was  early  on  the  march  ;  throw- 
ing scouts  out  far  ahead,  to  scour  hill  and  'dale,  in  search  of  buf- 
finlo.  He  had  confidently  expected  to  find  game,  in  a1>undance, 
on  the  head  waters  of  the  Portneuf ;  but  on  reaching  that  region, 
not  a  track  was  to  be  seen. 

At  length,  one  of  the  scouts,  who  had  made  a  wide  sweep 
away  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Blackfoot  Biver,  discovered  great 
herds  quietly  grazing  in  the  adjacent  meadows.  He  set  out  on 
his  return,  to  report  his  discoveries ;  but  night  overtaking  him| 
he  was  kindly  and  hospitably  entertained  at  the  camp  of  Wyeth. 
As  soon  as  day  dawned,  he  hastened  to  his  own  camp  with  the 
welcome  intelligence ;  and  about  ten  o'clock  of  the  same  morning, 
Captain  Bonneville's  party  were  in  the  midst  of  the  game. 

The  packs  were  scarcely  off  the  backs  of  the  mules,  when  the 
runners,  mounted  on  the  fleetest  horses,  were  full  tilt  after  the 
buffalo.  Others  of  the  men  were  busied  erecting  scaffolds,  and 
other  contrivances,  for  jerking  or  drying  meat ;  others  were  light- 
ing great  fires  for  the  same  purpose ;  soon  the  hunters  began  to 
make  their  appearance,  bringing  in  the  choicest  morsels  of  buffalo 
meat ;  these  were  placed  upon  the  scaffolds,  and  the  whole  camp 
presented  a  scene  of  singular  hurry  and  activity.  At  daylight 
the  next  morning,  the  runners  again  took  the  field,  with  similar 
success ;  and,  after  an  interval  of  repose  made  their  third  and 
last  chase,  about  twelve  o'clock ;  for  by  this  time,  Wyeth's  party 
was  in  sight  The  game  being  now  driven  into  a  valley,  at  some 
distance,  Wyeth  was  obliged  to  fix  his  camp  there ;.  but  he  camo 
in  the  evening  to  pay  Captain  Bonneville  a  visit  He  wbb  accom 
panied  by  Captain  Stewart,  the  amateur  traveller ;  who  had  not 
yet  sated  his  appetite  for  the  adventurous  life  of  the  wUdemesa 
With  him,  also,  was  a  Mr.  M'Kay,  a  half-breed ;  son  of  the  an- 
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fbrtnuate  adyeDtorcr  of  the  same  name,  who  eame  on!  in  the  first 
maritime  expedition  to  Astoria,  and  was  blown  up  in  the  Ton- 
quin.  His  son  had  grown  up  in  the  employ  of  the  British  fur 
companies  ;  and  was  a  prime  hunter,  and  a  daring  partisan.  He 
held,  moreover,  a  farm,  in  the  yallej  of  the  Wallamnt. 

The  three  visitors,  when  thej  reached  Captain  Bonneville  s 
camp,  were  surprised  to  find  no  one  in  it  but  himself  and  three 
men ;  his  party  being  dispersed  in  all  directions,  to  make  the 
most  of  their  present  chance  for  hunting.  They  remonstrated 
with  him  on  the  imprudence  of  remaining  with  so  trifling  a  guard, 
in  a  region  so  full  of  danger.  Captain  Bonneville  vindicated  the 
policy  of  his  conduct  He  never  hesitated  to  send  out  mil  his 
hunters,  when  any  important  object  was  to  be  attained  ;  and  ex- 
perience had  taught  him  that  he  was  most  secure,  when  his  forces 
were  thus  distributed  over  the  surrounding  country.  He  then 
was  sure  that  no  enemy  could  approach,  from  any  direction,  with- 
out being  discovered  by  his  hunters;  who  have  a  quick  eje  for 
detecting  the  slightest  signs  of  the  proximity  of  Indians ;  and 
who  would  instantly  convey  intelligence  to  the  camp. 

The  captain  now  set  to  work  with  his  men,  to  prepare  a  suita- 
ble entertainment  for  his  guests.  It  was  a  time  of  plenty  in  the 
camp ;  of  prime  hunters'  dainties ;  of  buffalo  humps,  and  buffalo 
tongues ;  and  roasted  ribs,  and  broiled  marrowbones :  all  these 
were  cooked  in  hunters*  style ;  served  up  with  a  profusion  known 
only  on  a  plentiful  hunting  ground,  and  discussed  with  an  appe- 
tite that  would  astonish  the  puny  gourmands  of  the  cities.  But 
above  all,  and  to  give  a  bacchanalian  grace  to  this  truly  mascu- 
line repast,  the  captain  produced  his  mellifluous  keg  of  home- 
brewed nectar,  which  had  been  so  potent  over  the  senses  of  the 
veteran  of  Hudson's  Bay.     Potations,  pottle  deep,  agun  wen 
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round :  nevor  did  beverage  excite  greater  glee,  or  meet  with  more 
rapturous  commendation.  The  parties  were  fast  advancing  to 
that  happy  state,  which  would  have  insured  ample  cause  for  the 
next  day's  repentance ;  and  the  bees  were  already  beginning  to 
buzz  about  their  ears,  when  a  messenger  came  spurring  to  the 
eamp  with  intelligence,  that  Wyeth's  people  had  got  entangled  in 
one  of  those  deep  and  frightful  ravines,  piled  with  immense  frag- 
ments of  volcanic  rock,  which  gash  the  whole  country  about  the 
head  waters  of  the  Blackfoot  River.  The  revel  was  instantly  at 
an  end ;  the  keg  of  sweet  and  potent  home-brewed  was  deserted ; 
and  the  guests  departed  with  all  speed,  to  aid  in  eztrioatlDg  their 
4X>mpanionfl  from  the  volcanic  ravine. 
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CHAPTER  XIIII. 

k  impid  mardi. — A  cloud  of  dost. — ^Wfld  honemen. — "  IIi(i  jliikA.'* — Bono- 
trnting  mnd  rifle  abootinf. — The  game  of  hand. — The  fishmf  seaaoa. — 
Mode  of  fiafaing. — Table  lands  — Salmon  fidien. — ^The  capfaio's  rkH  •• 
an  Indian  lodge^ — The  Indian  girl. — ^The  pocket  mirror. — Sapper^ — ^lVa«- 
bles  of  an  eril  oooacience. 

^  Up  and  away  T*  is  the  first  thought  at  daylight  of  the  Indian 
trader,  when  a  rival  is  at  hand  and  distance  is  to  be  gained 
Early  in  the  morning,  Captain  Bonneville  ordered  the  half-dried 
meat  to  be  packed  upon  the  horses,  and  leaving  Wyeth  and  his 
party  to  hunt  the  scattered  buffalo,  pushed  off  rapidly  to  the  east, 
to  regain  the  plain  of  the  Portneuf  His  march  was  rugged  and 
dangerous ;  through  volcanic  hills,  broken  into  cliffs  and  preci- 
pices ;  and  seamed  with  tremendous  chasms,  where  the  rocks  rose 
like  walls. 

On  the  second  day,  however,  he  encamped  once  more  in  the 
plain,  and  as  it  was  still  early,  some  of  the  men  strolled  out  to 
the  neighboring  hills.  In  casting  their  eyes  round  the  country, 
they  perceived  a  great  cloud  of  dust  rising  in  the  south,  and  evi- 
dently approaching.  Hastening  back  to  the  camp,  they  gave  the 
alarm.  Preparations  were  instantly  made  to  receive  an  enemy; 
while  some  of  the  men,  throwing  themselves  upon  the  '*  running 
horses  "  kept  for  hunting,  galloped  off  to  reccnnoitre.    In  a  little 
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wliSe,  thej  made  signals  from  a  distance  that  all  w&s  friendly. 
By  this  time,  the  cloud  of  dust  had  swept  on  as  if  hurried  along 
by  a  blast,  and  a  band  of  wild  horsemen  came  dashing  at  full 
leap  into  the  camp,  yelling  and  whooping  like  so  many  maniacs. 
Their  dresses,  their  accoutrements,  their  mode  of  riding,  and 
their  uncouth  clamor,  made  them  seem  a  party  of  savages  arrayed 
for  war :  but  they  proved  to  be  principally  half-breeds,  and  white 
nen  grown  savage  in  the  wilderness,  who  were  employed  as  trap- 
pers and  hunters  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

Here  was  again  ^  high  jinks  "  in  the  camp.  Captain  Bonne- 
ville's men  hailed  these  wild  scamperers  as  congenial  spirits,  or 
rather,  as  the  very  game  birds  of  their  class.  They  entertained 
them  with  the  hospitality  of  mountaineers,  feasting  them  at  every 
fire.  At  first,  there  were  mutual  details  of  adventures  and  ex- 
ploits, and  broad  joking  mingled  with  peals  of  laughter.  Then 
came  on  boasting  of  the  comparative  merits  of  horses  and  rifles, 
which  soon  engrossed  every  tongue.  This  naturally  led  to  racing, 
and  shooting  at  a  mark  ;  one  trial  of  speed  and  skill  succeeded 
another,  shouts  and  acclamations  rose  from  the  victorious  parties, 
fierce  altercations  succeeded,  and  a  general  mel^^e  was  about  to 
take  place,  when  suddenly  the  attention  of  the  quarrellers  was 
arrested  by  a  strange  kind  of  Indian  chant  or  chorus,  that  seemed 
to  operate  upon  them  as  a  charm.  Their  fury  was  at  an  end  ;  a 
tacit  reconciliation  succeeded,  and  the  ideas  of  the  whole  mon- 
grel crowd — ^whites,  half-breeds,  and  squaws — ^were  turned  in  a 
new  direction.  They  all  formed  into  groups,  and  taking  their 
places  at  the  several  fires,  prepared  for  one  of  the  most  exciting 
amusements  of  the  Nez  Perc6s,  and  the  other  tribes  of  the  Far 
West. 

The  choral  chant,  in  fact,  which  had  thus  acted  as  a  chamu 
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was  1  kind  of  wild  awompaniment  to  the  fkTorite  Indian  game 
of  "  Hand."  This  is  pUjed  bj  two  parties  drawn  oat  in  oppo- 
site platoons  before  a  blazing  fire.  It  is  io  some  respects  like 
the  old  game  of  passing  the  ring  or  the  button,  and  detecting  the 
hand  which  holds  it.  Id  the  present  game,  the  object  hidden,  or 
the  cache  as  it  is  called  bj  the  trappers,  is  a  small  splint  of  wood, 
or  other  diminutiye  article,  that  may  be  concealed  in  the  closed 
hand.  This  is  passed  backwards  and  forwards  among  the  partj 
^  in  hand,"  while  the  party  ^  oat  of  hand "  gaess  where  it  is 
eonccalcd.  To  heighten  the  excitement  and  confase  the  gaessers, 
a  number  of  dry  poles  arc  laid  before  each  platoon,  upon  which 
the  members  of  the  party  ^  in  hand  ^  beat  furiously  with  short 
staves,  keeping  time  to  the  choral  chant  already  mentioned,  which 
waxes  fast  and  furious  as  the  game  proceedsf.  As  large  bets  are 
staked  upon  the  game,  the  excitement  is  prodigious.  Each  party 
in  turn  bursts  out  in  full  chorus,  beating,  and  yelling,  and  work- 
ing themselves  up  into  such  a  heat,  that  the  perspiration  rolls 
down  their  naked  shoulders,  even  in  the  cold  of  a  winter  night 
The  bets  arc  doubled  and  trebled  as  the  game  advances,  the  men- 
tal  excitement  increases  almost  to  madness,  and  all  the  worldly 
eflects  of  the  gamblers  arc  often  hazarded  upon  the  position  of 
a  straw. 

These  gambling  games  were  kept  up  throughout  the  night; 
every  fire  glared  upon  a  group  that  looked  like  a  crew  of  maniacs 
at  their  frantic  orgies  ;  and  the  scene  would  have  been  kept  up 
throughout  the  succeeding  day,  had  not  Captaiu  Bonneville  in- 
terposed his  authority,  and,  at  the  usual  hour,  issued  his  march- 
ing orders. 

Proceeding  down  the  course  of  Snake  River,  the  hunters 
tegularly  returned  to  camp  in  the  evening  laden  with  wild  gcose. 
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which  were  yet  scarcely  able  to  fly,  and  wore  easily  caught  ii 
great  numbei^  It  was  now  the  seasoo  of  the  annual  fish-foasti 
with  which  the  Indians  in  these  parts  celebrate  the  first  appeal*- 
auce  of  the  salmon  in  this  river.  These  fish  are  taken  in  great 
numbers  at  the  numerous  falLs  of  about  four  feet  pitch.  The 
Indians  flank  the  shallow  water  just  below,  and  spear  them  as 
they  attempt  to  pass.  In  wide  parts  of  the  river,  also,  they  place 
a  sort  of  chevaux-de-frize,  or  fence,  of  poles  interwoven  with 
withes,  and  forming  an  angle  in  the  middle  of  the  current,  where 
a  small  opening  is  left  for  the  salmon  to  pass.  Around  this  open- 
ing the  Indians  station  themselves  on  small  rafts,  and  ply  their 
spears  with  great  success. 

The  table  lands  so  common  in  this  region  have  a  sandy  soil, 
inconsiderable  in  depth,  and  covered  with  sage,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  wormwood.  Below  this,  is  a  level  stratum  of  rock, 
riven  occasionally  by  frightful  chasms.  The  whole  plain  rises  as 
it  approaches  the  river,  and  terminates  with  high  and  broken 
cliSsj  difficult  to  pass,  and  in  many  places  so  precipitous,  that  it 
is  impossible,  for  days  together,  to  get  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
to  give  drink  to  the  horses.  This  obliges  the  traveller  occasion- 
ally to  abandon  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  and  make  a  wide  sweep 
into  the  interior. 

It  was  now  far  in  the  month  of  July,  and  the  party  suffered 
extremely  from  sultry  weather  and  dusty  travelling.  The  flies 
and  gnats,  too,  were  extremely  troublesome  *to  the  horses ;  espe- 
cially when  keeping  along  the  edge  of  the  river  where  it  ruTio  be- 
tween low  sand-banks.  Whenever  the  travellers  encamped  in 
the  afternoon,  the  horses  retired  to  the  gravelly  shores  and  re- 
mained there,  without  attempting  to  feed  until  the  cool  of  the 
i^ening     As  to  the  travellers,  they  plunged  into  the  clear  and 
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oool  ourrcni,  to  wish  awmj  the  doBt  of  the  itNid,  and  r«frcdi  tlioiii> 
sehes  after  the  heat  of  the  daj.  The  nights  were  always  oooi 
and  pleasant 

At  one  place  where  they  encamped  for  some  time,  the  river 
was  nearly  fire  hundred  yards  wide,  and  stadded  with  grassy 
islands,  adorned  with  groyes  of  willow  and  cotton-wood.  Hers 
the  Indians  were  assembled  in  great  numbers,  and  had  barricaded 
the  channels  between  the  islands,  to  enable  them  to  spear  the 
salmon  with  greater  facility.  They  were  a  timid  race,  and  seemed 
nnaccostomed  to  the  sight  of  white  men.  Entering,  one  of  the 
hats,  Captain  Bonneyille  found  the  inhabitants  just  proceeding 
to  cook  a  fine  salmon.  It  is  put  into  a  pot  filled  with  cold  water, 
and  hung  OTcr  the  fire.  The  moment  the  water  begins  to  boIL 
the  fish  is  considered  cooked. 

Taking  his  seat  uncercmoDioasly,  and  lighting  his  pipe,  the 
captain  awaited  the  cooking  of  the  fish,  intending  to  inyite  him- 
self to  the  repast  The  owner  of  the  hut  seemed  to  take  his 
intrusion  in  good  part  While  conversing  with  him,  the  captain 
felt  something  move  behind  him,  and  turning  round  and  remov- 
ing a  few  skins  and  old  bufialo  robes,  discovered  a  young  girl, 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  crouched  beneath,  who  directed  her 
large  black  eyes  full  in  his  face,  and  continued  to  gaae  in  mute 
surprise  and  terror.  The  captain  endeavored  to  dispel  her  fears, 
and  drawing  a  bright  riband  from  his  pocket,  attempted  repeat* 
edly  to  tie  it  round  her  neck.  She  jerked  back  at  each  attempt, 
uttering  a  sound  very  much  like  a  snarl ;  nor  could  all  the  blan- 
dishments of  the  captain,  albeit  a  pleasant,  good-looking,  and 
somewhat  gallant  man,  succeed  in  conquering  the  shyness  of  the 
savage  little  beauty.  His  attentions  were  now  turned  to  the 
parents,  whom  he  presented  with  an  awl  and  a  little  tsbaooo,  and 
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having  thus  seoared  their  good  will,  oontinued  to  amoke  his  pipe 
and  watoh  the  salmon.  While  thus  seated  near  the  threshold,  an 
urchin  of  the  family  approached  the  door,  hat  catching  a  sight 
of  the  strange  guest,  ran  off  screaming  with  terror,  and  ensconced 
himself  behind  the  long  straw  at  the  back  of  the  hut. 

Desirous  to  dispel  entirely  this  timidity,  and  to  open  a  trada 
with  the  simple  inhabitants  of  the  hut,  who,  he  did  not  doubt, 
had  furs  somewhere  concealed  ;  the  captain  now  drew  forth  that 
granH  lure  in  the  eyes  of  the  savage,  a  pocket  mirror.  The  sight 
of  it  was  irresistible.  After  examining  it  for  a  long  time  with 
'  wonder  and  admiration,  they  produced  a  muskrat  skin,  and  offered 
it  in  exchange.  The  captain  shook  his  head  ;  but  purchased  the 
skin  for  a  couple  of  buttons — superfluous  trinkets  !  as  the  worthy 
lord  of  the  hovel  had  neither  coat  nor  breeches  on  which  to  place 
them. 

The  mirror  still  continued  the  great  object  of  desire,  particu- 
larly in  the  eyes  of  the  old  housewife,  who  produced  a  pot  of 
parched  flour  and  a  string  of  biscuit  roots.  These  procured  her 
some  trifle  in  return ;  but  could  not  command  the  purcJiiase  of 
the  mirror.  The  salmon  being  now  completely  cooked,  they  all 
joined  heartily  in  supper.  A  bounteous  portion  was  deposited 
before  the  captain  by  the  old  woman,  upon  some  fresh  grass, 
which  served  instead  of  a  platter ;  and  never  had  he  tasted  a 
salmon  boiled  so  completely  to  his  fancy. 

Supper  being  over,  the  captain  lighted  his  pipe  and  passed  it 
to  his  host,  who,  inhaling  the  smoke,  puffed  it  through  his  nos- 
trils so  assiduously,  that  in  a  little  while  his  head  manifested 
signs  of  confusion  and  dizziness.  Being  satisfied,  by  this  time^ 
of  the  kindly  and  companionable  qualities  of  the  captain,  he  be* 
came  easy  and  communicative ;  and  at  length  hinted  something 
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about  ezohanging  bearer  ikiiia  for  horses.  The  oaptain  at  oiio# 
offered  to  dispose  of  his  steed,  whioh  stood  fastened  at  the  dooK 
The  bargain  was  soon  concluded,  whereupon  the  Indian,  remo? 
iDg  a  pile  of  bushes  under  whioh  his  yalnables  were  concealed, 
drew  forth  the  number  of  skins  agreed  upon  as  the  price. 

Shortly  afterwards,  some  of  the  captain's  people  coming  up, 
oe  ordered  another  horse  to  be  saddled,  and  mounting  it  took  hii 
departure  from  the  hut,  after  distributing  a  few  trifling  presents 
among  its  simple  inhabitants.  During  all  the  time  of  his  visit, 
the  little  Indian  girl  had  kept  her  large  black  eyes  fixed  upon 
him,  almost  without  winking,  watching  every  moyement  with  awe 
and  wonder ;  and  as  he  rode  olT,  remained  gasing  after  him,  mo- 
tionless as  a  statue.  Her  father,  however,  delighted  with  his  new 
acquaintance,  mounted  his  newly  purchased  horse,  and  followed 
in  the  train  of  the  captain,  to  whom  he  continued  to  be  a  faithful 
and  useful  adherent  during  his  sojourn  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  cowardly  effects  of  an  evil  conscience  were  evidenced  in 
the  conduct  of  one  of  the  captain's  men,  who  bad  been  in  the 
Californian  expedition.  During  all  their  intercourse  with  the 
harmless  people  of  this  place,  he  had  manifested  uneasiness  and 
anxiety.  While  his  companions  mingled  freely  and  joyously 
with  the  natives,  he  went  about  with  a  restless,  suspicious  look; 
crutinizing  every  painted  form  and  face,  and  starting  often  at 
he  sudden  approach  of  some  meek  and  inoffensive  savage,  wh 
regarded  him  with  reverence  as  a  superior  being.  Yet  this  was 
ordinarily  a  bold  fellow,  who  never  flinched  from  danger,  nor 
turned  pale  at  the  prospect  of  a  battle.  At  length  he  requested 
permission  of  Captain  Bonneville  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  these 
people  entirely.  Their  striking  resemblance,  he  said,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ogden's  River,  made  him  continually  fear  that  some  among 
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them  might  haye  seen  him  in  that  expedition  ;  and  might  seek  an 
opportunity  of  revenge.  Ever  after  this,  while  they  remained  in 
this  neighborhood,  he  would  skulk  out  of  the  way  and  keep  aloof, 
when  any  of  the  native  inhabitants  approached.  "Such/'  ob- 
sorves  Captain  Bonneville,  '  is  the  effect  of  self-reproach,  even 
upon  the  roving  trapper  in  the  wilderness,  who  has  little  else  to 
four  than  the  stings  of  his  own  goiltj  confioienoe." 
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It  had  been  the  intention  of  Captain  BonncTille.  in  desKnding 
along  Snake  River,  to  scatter  his  trappers  upon  the  snwJlor 
strc&ms.     In  this  way,  a  range  of  country  is  trapped  by  i 
detaohments  from  a  maio    body.      Tho  outfit  of  a  trapper] 
generally  a  rifle,  a  pound  of  powder,  and  four  pouni 
with  a  hullet  mould,  seven  traps,  an  axe,  a  hatchet,  a  knife  ■ 
awl,  a  camp  kettle,  two  blankets,  and,  where  supplies  are  plea 
seven  pounds  of  flour.     He  has,  generally,  two  or  three  hori 
to  carry  himself,  and  his  baggage  and  peltries.     Two  trapH 
commonly  go  together,  for  the  parposea  of  mutual  assistanoe  a 
Bnpport ;  a  larger  party  could  not  easily  escape  the  eyes  of  4 
Indians,     It  is  a  aerrioe  of  peril,  and  even  more  so  ] 
than  formerly,  for  the  Indians,  since  they  have  got  into  tlio  h 
of  traffiuking  peltries  with  the  traders,  have  learnt  the  valu«  « 
the  beaver,  and  look  upon  the  trappers  as  poachers,  who  an 
tllahing  the  riches  from  their  streams,  and  interf  ring  with  tb«r  "i 
market      They  make  no  hesitation,  theroforOi  to  murde)    I 
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Bolitax7  trapper,  and  thus  destroy  a  competitor,  while  thej 
possess  themselves  of  his  spoils.  It  is  with  regret  we  add,  too, 
that  this  hostility  has  in  many  cases  been  instigated  by  traders, 
desirous  of  injuring  their  rivals,  but  who  have  themselves  often 
reaped  the  fruits  of  the  mischief  they  have  sown. 

When  two  trappers  undertake  any  considerable  stream, 
their  mode  of  proceeding  is,  to  hide  their  horses  in  some  lonely 
glen,  where  they  can  graze  unobserved.  They  then  build  a  small 
hut,  dig  out  a  canoe  from  a  cotton-wood  tree,  and  in  this,  poke 
along  shore  silentlf ,  in  the  evening,  and  set  their  traps.  These, 
they  revisit  in  the  same  silent  way  at  daybreak.  When  they  take 
any  beaver,  they  bring  it  home,  skin  it,  stretch  the  skin  on  sticks 
to  dry,  and  feast  upon  tlie  flesh.  The  body,  hung  up  before  the 
fire,  turns  by  its  own  weight,  and  is  roasted  in  a  superior  style  { 
the  tail  is  the  trapper's  titbit ;  it  is  cut  off,  put  on  the  end  of  a 
stick,  and  toasted,  and  is  considered  even  a  greater  dainty  than 
the  tongue  or  the  marrow-bone  of  a  buffalo. 

With  all  their  silence  and  caution,  however,  the  poor  trappers 
cannot  always  escape  their  hawk-eyed  enemies.  Their  trail  has 
been  discovered,  perhaps,  and  followed  up  for  many  a  mile ;  or 
their  smoke  has  been  seen  curling  up  out  of  the  secret  glen,  or 
has  been  scented  by  the  savages,  whose  sense  of  smell  is  almost 
as  acute  as  that  of  sight.  Sometimes  they  are  pounced  upon 
when  in  the  act  of  setting  their  traps ;  at  other  times,  they  are 
roused  from  their  sleep  by  the  horrid  war-whoop ;  or,  perhapS| 
have  a  bullet  or  an  arrow  whistling  about  their  ears,  in  the  midsl 
of  one  of  their  beaver  banquets.  In  this  way  they  are  picked  oEf 
from  time  to  time,  and  nothing  is  known  of  them,  until,  per* 
chance,  their  bones  are  found  bleaching  in  some  lonely  ravine,  or 
on  the  banks  of  some  nameless  stream,  which  from  that  tiinc  is 
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called  lifter  tbem.  Many  of  the  biiiaII  sireamB  beyond  tlie  moon 
tains  thus  perpetuate  the  namea  of  unfortunate  trappers  that 
bayo  been  murdered  on  their  banks. 

A  knowledge  of  these  dangers  deterred  Captain  Bonneyille^ 
in  the  present  instance,  from  detaching  small  parties  of  trappeis 
as  he  had  intended ;  for  his  scouts  brought  him  word,  that  formi 
dable  bands  of  the  Banneck  Indians  were  lying  on  the  Bois^ 
and  Payette  Rivers,  at  no  great  distance,  so  that  they  would  be 
apt  to  detect  and  cut  off  any  stragglers.  It  behooTed  him,  also,  to 
keep  his  party  together,  to  guard  against  angr  predatory  attaek 
upon  the  main  body ;  he  continued  on  his  way,  therefore,  without 
dividing  his  forces.  And  fortunate  it  was  that  he  did  so ;  for  in 
a  little  while,  he  encountered  one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  west- 
ern wilds,  that  would  cffcctuailly  have  prevented  his  scattered 
people  from  finding  each  other  again.  In  a  word,  it  was  the 
Beason  of  setting  fire  to  the  prairies.  As  he  advanced,  he  b^an 
to  perceive  great  clouds  of  smoke  at  a  distance,  rising  by  degrees, 
and  spreading  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  The  atmos- 
phere became  dry  and  surcharged  with  murky  vapor,  parching  to 
the  skin,  and  irritating  to  the  eyes.  When  travelling  among  the 
hills,  they  could  scarcely  discern  objects  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
paces ;  indeed,  the  least  exertion  of  the  vision  was  painful.  There 
was  evidently  some  vast  conflagration  in  the  direction  toward 
which  they  were  proceeding ;  it  was  as  yet  at  a  great  distance 
and  during  the  day,  they  could  only  see  the  smoke  rising  in 
larger  and  denser  volumes,  and  rolling  forth  in  an  immense 
eanopy.  At  night,  the  skies  were  all  glowing  with  the  reflection 
of  unseen  fires ;  hanging  in  an  immense  body  of  lurid  light,  high 
above  the  horizon. 

Having  reached  Gun  Creek,  an  important  stream  ooming  from 
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tlio  left,  Captain  Bonneville  turned  up  its  course,  to  traverse 
the  mountains  and  avoid  the  great  bend  of  Snake  River.  Being 
now  out  of  the  range  of  the  Bannecks,  he  sent  out  his  people  in 
all  directions  to  hunt  the  antelope  for  present  supplies ;  keeping 
die  .dried  meats  for  places  where  game  might  be  scarce. 

During  four  days  that  the  party  were  ascending  Ouu  Creek, 
the  smoke  continued  to  increase  so  rapidly,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  face  of  the  country  and  ascertain  landmarks. 
Fortunately,  the  travellers  fell  upon  an  Indian  trail,  which  led 
them  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Fourche  de  Glace  or  Ice  River, 
sometimes  called  the  Grand  Bond.  Here  they  found  all  the 
plains  and  valleys  wrapped  in  one  vast  conflagration ;  which 
swept  over  the  long  grass  in  billows  of  flame,  shot  up  every  bush 
and  tree,  rose  in  great  columns  from  the  groves,  and  sent  up 
olouds  of  smoke  that  darkened  the  atmosphere.  To  avoid  this 
sea  of  fire,  the  travellers  had  to  pursue  their  course  close  along 
the  foot  of  the  mountains ;  but  the  irritation  from  the  smoko 
continued  to  be  tormenting. 

The  coimtry  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Grand  Rond, 
spreads  out  into  broad  and  level  prairies,  extremely  fertile,  and 
watered  by  mountain  springs  and  rivulets.  These  prairies  are 
resorted  to  by  small  bands  of  the  Skynses,  to  pasture  their  horses, 
as  well  as  to  banquet  upon  the  salmon  which  abound  in  the  neigh- 
boring waters.  They  take  these  fish  in  great  quantities  and 
without  the  least  difficulty ;  simply  taking  them  out  of  the  water 
with  their  hands,  as  they  flounder  and  struggle  in  the  numeroua 
long  shoals  of  the  principal  streams.  At  the  time  the  travellers 
passed  over  these  prairies, \some  of  the  narrow  deep  streams 
by  which  they  wore  intersected,  were  completely  choked  with 

salmon^  which  they  took  in  great  numbers.     The  wolves  and 
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beam  frequent  these  streaniB  at  thb  seucm,  to  rnvmU  tuemadrvi 
of  theee  great  fisheries. 

The  traTellers  continued,  for  many  dajs,  to  experienoe  grviat 
difficulties  and  diseomforts  from  this  wide  conflagration,  wiaA 
teemed  to  embrace  the  whole  wilderness.  The  sun  was  fir  a 
great  part  of  the  time  obscured  by  the  smoke,  «nd  the  loftient 
mountains  were  hidden  from  view.  Blundering  along  in  this 
legion  of  mist  and  uncertainty,  they  were  fre<]uently  obliged  to 
make  long  circuits,  to  aroid  obstacles  which  they  could  not  per* 
eei^e  until  close  upon  them.  The  Indian  trails  were  their  safest 
guides,  for  though  they  sometimes  appeared  to  lead  them  out  of 
their  direct  course,  they  always  conducted  them  to  the  passes. 

On  tho  26th  of  August,  they  reached  the  head  of  the  Way- 
Icc-way  River.  Here,  in  a  valley  of  the  mountains  through 
which  this  head  water  makes  its  way,  they  found  a  band  of  the 
Skynses,  who  were  extremely  sociable,  and  appeared  to  be  well 
disposed,  and  as  they  spoke  the  Nez  Perc6  language,  an  inter- 
course was  easily  kept  up  with  them. 

In  the  pastures  on  the  bank  of  this  stream.  Captain  Bonne- 
rille  encamped  for  a  time,  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  the 
strength  of  his  horses.  Scouts  were  now  sent  out  to  explore  the 
surrounding  country,  and  search  for  a  convenient  pass  through 
the  mountains  towards  the  Wallamut  or  Multnomah.  After  an 
absence  of  twenty  days,  they  returned  weary  and  discouraged. 
They  had  been  harassed  and  perplexed  in  rugged  mountain  de- 
files,  where  their  progress  was  continually  impeded  by  rocks  and 
precipices.  Often  they  had  been  obliged  to  travel  along  the 
edges  of  frightful  ravines,  where  a  false  step  would  have  been 
fiital.  In  one  of  these  passes,  a  horse  fell  from  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  and  would  have  been  dashed  to  pieces,  had  he  not 
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lodged  among  the  branchee)  of  a  tree,  from  which  he  was  cztri 
oated  with  great  difficulty.  These,  however,  were  not  the  worst 
of  their  difficulties  and  perils.  The  great  conflagration  of  the 
country,  which  had  harassed  the  main  party  in  its  march,  was  still 
more  awful,  the  further  this  exploring  party  proceeded.  The 
flames,  which  swept  rapidly  over  the  light  vegetation  of  the  prai- 
ries, assumed  a  fiercer  character,  and  took  a  stronger  hold  aiuidst 
the  wooded  glens  and  ravines  of  the  mountains.  Some  of  tbo 
deep  gorges  and  defiles  sent  up  sheets  of  flame,  and  clouds  of 
lurid  smoke,  and  sparks  and  cinders,  that  in  the  night  made  them 
reoemble  the  craters  of  volcanoes.  The  groves  and  forests,  too, 
which  crowned  the  cliffs,  shot  up  their  towering  columns  of  fire^ 
and  added  to  the  furnace  glow  of  the  mountains.  With  theso 
stupendous  sights  were  combined  the  rushing  blasts  caused  by 
the  rarefied  air,  which  roared  and  howled  through  the  narrow 
glens,  and  whirled  forth  the  smoke  and  flames  in  impetuous 
wreaths.  Ever  and  anon,  too,  was  heard  the  crash  of  falling 
trees,  sometimes  tumbling  from  crags  and  precipices,  with  tremen- 
dous sounds. 

In  the  daytime,  the  mountains  were  wrapped  in  smoke  so 
dense  and  blinding,  that  the  explorers,  if  by  chance  they  scpa* 
rated,  could  only  find  each  other  by  shouting.  Often,  too,  thoy 
had  to  grope  their  way  through  the  yet  burning  forests,  in  con- 
stant peri]  from  the  limbs  and  trunks  of  trees,  which  frequently 
fell  across  their  path.  At  length  they  gav^  up  the  attempt  to 
find  a  pass  as  hopeless,  under  actual  ciroumstanoes,  and  made 
their  mn)  back  to  the  camp  to  report  their  failure. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

Tl«     Skrn»Mi — their    tratTio— hunting— food — horiet. — A    bMW-noe.— Der»> 
tioniil  fe«ling  of  tli€  Skyn^es,  N«s  Perc^  and 
hortations.— A  preacher  on  honaback. — EMad  of  nUgioa 
of  tha  tribes. — A  new  light. 

DcRfNG  the  absence  of  this  detachment,  a  sociable  interooarw 
had  been  kept  up  between  the  main  party  and  the  SkjDses,  who 
had  removed  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  camp.  These  people 
dwell  about  the  waters  of  the  Waj-lee-way  and  the  adjacent 
country,  and  trade  regularly  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company; 
generally  giving  horses  in  exchange  for  the  articles  of  which  they 
stand  in  need.  They  bring  beaver  skins,  also,  to  the  trading 
posts;  not  procured  by  trapping,  but  by  a  course  of  internal 
traffic  with  the  shy  and  ignorant  Shoshokoes  and  Too-el-icana, 
who  keep  in  distant  and  unfretjucnted  parts  of  the  country,  and 
will  not  venture  near  the  trading  houses.  The  Skynseshont  tha 
deer  and  elk,  occasionally ;  and  depend,  for  a  part  of  the  year,  on 
fishing.  Their  main  subsistence,  however,  is  upon  roots,  espe- 
cially the  kamash.  This  bulbous  root  is  said  to  be  of  a  deliciom 
flavor,  and  highly  nutritious.  The  women  dig  it  up  in  great 
quautiticb,  steam  it.  and  deposit  it  in  caches  for  winter  provisions 
It  grows  spontaneously,  and  absolutely  covers  the  plains. 

This  tribe  were  comfortably  clad  and  equipped.     They  had  a 
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few  rifles  among  them,  and  were  extremely  desirous  of  bartering 
for  those  of  Captain  Bonneville's  men ;  offering  a  oouple  of  good 
running  horses  for  a  light  rifle.  Their  first-rate  horses,  howeveri 
were  not  to  be  procured  from  them  on  any  terms.  They  almost 
invariably  use  ponies ;  but  of  a  breed  infinitely  superior  to  any 
in  the  United  States.  They  are  fond  of  trying  their  speed  and 
bottom,  and  of  betting  upon  them. 

As  Captain  Bonneville  was  desirous  of  judging  of  the  compa- 
rative merit  of  their  horses,  he  purchasod  one  of  their  racers,  and 
had  a  trial  of  speed  between  that,  an  American,  and  a  Shoshonie, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  well  matched.  The  race  course  was 
for  the  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half  out  and  back.  For  the 
first  half  mile,  the  Americ:*n  took  the  lead,  by  a  few  hands ;  but, 
losing  his  wind,  soon  fell  far  behind ;  leaving  the  Shoshonie  and 
Skynse  to  contend  together.  For  a  mile  and  a  half,  they  went 
head  and  head ;  but  at  the  turn,  the  Skynse  took  the  lead,  and 
won  the  race  with  great  ease ;  scarce  drawing  a  quick  breath  when 
all  was  over. 

The  Skynses,  like  the  Nez  Percys  and  the  Flathcads,  have  a 
strong  devotional  feeling,  which  has  been  successfully  cultivated 
by  some  of  the  resident  personages  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com 
pany.  Sunday  is  invariably  kept  sacred  among  these  tribea 
They  will  not  raise  their  camp  on  that  day,  unless  in  extreme 
cases  of  danger  or  hunger :  neither  will  they  hunt,  nor  fish,  nor 
trade,  nor  perform  any  kind  of  labor  on  that  day.  A  part  of  it 
if  passed  in  prayer  and  religious  ceremonies.  Some  chief,  who 
fa,  generally,  at  the  same  time  what  is  called  a  '*  medicine  man," 
assembles  the  community.  After  invoking  blessings  from  the 
Deity,  he  addresses  the  assemblage  exhorting  them  to  good  con- 
duct ;  to  be  diligent  in  providing  fbr  their  families ;  to  abstain 
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Ttoic  \fmg  and  steKling;  to  avoid  qturreUuig  or  ebeatiDg  h 
play,  and  to  be  jaat  and  hoapUable  to  all  strangers  wlio  may  bt 
Among  tbem.  Prayers  anil  exhorUtions  arc  abo  mftde,  earlv  in 
Uic  morning,  oq  week  d\va.  Sometimes,  all  this  is  don#  by  tlic 
ibief,  from  horseback ;  moving  slowly  about  tb«  camp,  with  hi) 
bat  oo,  and  uttering  Vils  czbortntioua  with  a  loud  voice.  On  lii 
Qceaaions,  the  bystanders  listcD  with  profound  attention  ;  and^ 
the  end  of  every  BOntence,  respond  one  word  In  anisoo ; 
rently  equivalent  to  an  amen.  WLile  tbese  prayers  and  e 
tioiiB  arc  goino;  on,  every  employment  in  tbe  csmp  ii 
If  an  Indian  ia  riding  by  tbe  place,  be  dismoauLs,  bolds  I 
horse,  unJ  attends  witb  reverence  until  all  la  done.  Wlies  i| 
chief  bas  finished  hia  pmyer  or  exhortation,  be  s«ys,  "Ik 
done ;"  upon  which  there  ia  a  geoerat  exclamation  in  uoisou,  I 

With  these  religious  eervices,  probably  derived  from  the  « 
mon,  the  tribua  abovo-nientioned,  mingle  some  of  their  old  IiU 
ocrenioniala  ;  such  as  dancing  to  tbe  csdoDCe  of  a  sung  o 
which  is  geuerally  done  in  a  large  lodge,  provided  for  the  i 
pose.  Beaidoa  Sundays,  they  likewise  observe  tbe  cardinal  t 
daya  of  tbe  Roman  Catliolie  Cburob. 

Whoever  haa  introduced  tbeae  simple  forma  of  religion  ai 
these  pour  savages,  haa  evidently  understood  tbcir  obaraolertl 
capacities,  and  eSccted  a  great  melioration  of  their  mannara.  ' 
this,  we  speak  not  merely  from  the  t^istimony  of  Captain  1 
villo,  but,  likewise,  from  that  of  Mr.  Wyctb,  who  passed  xnai 
months  in  a  travelling  uamp  of  the  Flatlicads.  '*  During  tbe  tima 
1  have  been  with  tbem,"  aayit  be,  "  I  have  never  known  an  in- 
Btanuo  of  Ibcft  among  tbem ;  tbe  least  thing,  even  to  a  bead  or 
pin,  ia  brought  to  yoo,  if  found  ;  and  often,  thing*  tbat  have  b 
thrown  away      Neither  have  I  known  any  <juarrolIiDg,  aor  lj| 
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This  absence  of  all  quarrelling  the  more  surprised  me,  when  I 
came  to  see  the  varioas  occasions  that  would  have  given  rise  to  it 
among  the  whites :  the  crowding  together  of  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  hundred  horses,  which  have  to  be  driven  into  camp  at 
night,  to  be  picketed  ;  to  be  packed  in  the  morning';  the  gather- 
lug  of  fuel  in  places  where  it  is  extremely  scanty.  All  this,  how* 
ever,  is  done  without. confusion  or  disturbance. 

''They  have  a  mild,  playful,  laughing  disposition  ;  and  this 
IS  portrayed  in  their  countenances.  They  are  polite,  and  unob- 
trusive. When  one  speaks,  the  rest  pay  strict  attention  :  when 
he  is  done,  another  assents  by  '  yes,'  or  dissents  by  'no ;'  and 
then  states  his  reasons,  which  are  listened  to  with  equal  atten- 
tion. Even  the  children  are  more  peaceable  than  other  children. 
I  never  heard  an  angry  word  among  them,  nor  any  quarrelling ; 
although ^there  were,  at  least,  five  hundred  of  them  together,  and 
continually  at  play.  With  all  this  quietness  of  spirit,  they  are 
brave  when  put  to  the  test ;  and  are  an  overmatch  for  an  equal 
number  of  Blackfeet." 

The  foregoing  observations,  though  gathered  from  Mr.  Wyetb 
as  relative  to  the  Flatheads,  apply,  in  the  main,  to  the  Skynses, 
also.  Captain  Bonneville,  during  his  sojourn  with  the  latter, 
took  constant  occasion,  in  conversing  with  their  principal  men,  to 
encourage  them  in  the  cultivation  of  moral  and  religious  habits  ; 
drawing  a  comparison  between  their  peaceable  and  comfortable 
course  of  life,  and  that  of  other  tribes,  and  attributing  it  to  their 
superior  sense  of  morality  and  religion.  He  frequently  attended 
their  religious  services,  with  his  people  ;  always  enjoining  on  the 
latter  the  most  reverential  deportment ;  and  he  observed  that 
the  poor  Indians  were  always  pleased  to  have  the  white  men 
present. 
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Tlie  digpoBLtioD  of  tlieae  tribes  is  evid«otlj  ( 
soDfiidcrable  degree  of  ciriliEation.    A  few  formers,  settled  ainocg 
llicm,  might  tend  tbcm,  Captain  Bonneville  Ibiulo,  tu  till  tlio 
earth  ftnd  cultivate  gmin  ;  tlie  country  of  the  Skyuses,  and  Sa 
PcTofs,  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  raising  of  cattle, 
tiuu  missionary  or  two,  and  Bums  triStng  as9ist«iic«  from  g 
ment,  to  j)rotect  tlicm  from  the  predatory  and  warlike  tritm"* 
migbt  lay  the  fomidalion  of  a  Ciiristiao  people  in  the  midal  of  iba 
great  weatcrD  wildcroeas,  wlio  would  "  wear  the  Americans  MU 
their  heart*." 

We  must  not  omit  to  observe,  however,  io  qua1ifit<atioa  ofd 
Banctity  of  this  Sabbath  in  the  wilderness,  that  these  trihes,  v 
&i'e  all  ardently  addicted  to  gambling  and  horse-racing,  I 
Sunday  a  peculiar  day  for  recreations  of  the  kind,  not  dwtning 
tliem  in  any  wise  out  of  season  After  prayers  and  pious  eeri- 
mouials  are  o%-er,  there  is  scarce  an  hour  in  the  day,  says  C»|iii  -■ 
Boniievillo,  that  you  do  not  see  several  liorses  racing  at  full  sp'.- 
and  in  every  corner  of  the  camp,  arc  groups  of  gamblers,  r^  ' 
to  stake  every  thing  npon  tbe  ail-aba  orbing  game  of  hand.  T. 
Indians,  says  Wyeth,  Appear  to  enjoy  their  amusements  «  i 
more  cest  than  tbe  whites.  They  are  great  gamblers  ;  and  m 
proportion  to  their  means,  play  bolder,  and  bot  higher  than  white 

The  cultivation  of  the  religious  feeling,  above  Qot«d,  l11l!l^-' 
the  savages,  has  been,  at  times,  a  convenient  puliey,  with  /-■ 
of  the  more  knowing  traders  ;  who  have  derived  groat  oredji  > 
inHucncc  among  them,  by  being  considered  "medicine  mi. 
that  is,  men  gifted  with  myaterioufl  knowledge.  This  feclinp 
tleo,  at  times,  played  upon  by  religious  uharlatuna  ,  who  arc  ii 
De  found  in  savage,  as  well  as  civilized  life.     One  of  these  tni 
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Doied  bj  Wyeth,  during  his  sojourn  among  the  Flatheads.  A 
new  great  man,  sajs  he,  is  rising  in  the  camp,  who  aims  at  power 
and  sway.  He  covers  his  designs  under  the  ample  cloak  of  rcli* 
gion ;  inculcating  some  new  doctrines  and  ceremonials  among 
those  who  are  more  simple  than  himself.  He  has  already  made 
proselytes  of  one-fifth  of  the  camp ;  beginning  by  working  on  the 
women,  the  children,  and  the  weak-minded.  His  followers  arc 
all  dancing  on  the  plain^  to  their  own  yocal  music.  The  more 
knowing  ones  of  the  tribe  look  on  and  laugh  ;  thinking  it  all  too 
foolish  to  do  harm ;  but  they  will  soon  find  that  women,  children, 
and  fools,  form  a  large  majority  of  every  community,  and  they 
will  have,  eventually,  to  follow  the  new  light,  or  be  considered 
among  the  profane.  As  soon  as  a  preacher,  or  pseudo  prophet 
of  the  kind,  gets  followers  enough,  he  either  takes  command  of 
the  tribe,  or  branches  off  and  sets  up  for  an  independent  chief 
and  ^  modicine  man." 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

Bdfdty  in  the  camp. — Refusal  of  MippHes  by  the  Hudson's  Baf  Coo  pui/.'- 

Condnct  of  the  Indians. — A  hungry  retreat — John   Dftjr's   Rhrer. ^Tbi 

Blue  Mountains. — Salmon  fishing  on  Snake  Rirer. — Messengers  from  ths 
Crow  country. — Bear  River  Talley. — Immense  migratioa  of  bo&io.-' 
Danger  of  bufialo  huntings -A  wounded  Indian. — EIiiUw  Indian. — A 
"  sonound  "  of  antelopes. 

Provisions  were  now  growing  scanty  in  the  camp,  and  Captain 
Bonneville  found  it  necessary  to  seek  a  new  neighborhood. 
Taking  leave,  therefore,  of  his  friends,  the  Skynses,  he  set  off  to 
the  westward,  and,  crossing  a  low  range  of  mountains,  encamped 
on  the  head  waters  of  the  Ottolais.  Being  now  within  thirty 
miles  of  Fort  Wallah- Wallah,  the  trading  post  of  the  Hadson^s 
Bay  Company,  he  sent  a  small  detachment  of  men  thither,  to 
purchase  corn  for  the  subsistence  of  his  party.  The  men  were 
well  received  at  the  fort ;  but  all  supplies  for  their  camp  were 
peremptorily  refused.  Tempting  offers  were  made  them,  how- 
ever, if  they  would  leave  their  present  employ,  and  enter  into  the 
service  of  the  company ;  but  they  were  not  to  be  seduced. 

When  Captain  Bonneville  saw  his  messengers  return  empty- 
handed,  he  ordered  an  instant  move,  for  there  was  imminent 
danger  of  famine.  He  pushed  forward  down  the  course  of  the 
Ottolais   which  runs  diagonal  to  the  Columbia,  and  falb  into 
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it  about  fifty  miles  below  the  Wallah-Wallah.  His  route  laj 
through  a  beautiful  undulating  country,  covered  with  horset* 
belonging  to  the  Skynses,  who  sent  them  there  for  pasturage. 

On  reaching  the  Columbia,  Captain  Bonneville  hoped  to  0])en 
a  trade  with  the  natives,  for  fish  and  other  provisions,  but  to  his 
surprise,  they  kept  aloof,  and  even  hid  themselves  on  his  approacL 
He  soon  discovered  that  they  were  under  the  influence  of  tho 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  had  forbidden  them  to  trade,  or 
hold  any  communion  with  him.  He  proceeded  along  the  Colum- 
bia, but  it  was  every  where  the  same ;  not  an  article  of  provisions 
was  to  be  obtained  from  the  natives,  and  he  was,  at  length, 
obliged  to  kill  a  couple  of  his  horses  to  sustain  his  famishing 
people.  He  now  came  to  a  halt,  and  consulted  what  was  to 
be  done.  The  broad  and  beautiful  Columbia  lay  before  them, 
smooth  and  unruffled  as  a  mirror ;  a  little  more  journeying 
would  take  them  to  its  lower  region ;  to  the  noble  valley  of  the 
Wallamut,  their  projected  winter  quarters.  To  advance  under 
present  circumstances  would  be  to  court  starvation.  The  re- 
sources of  the  country  were  locked  against  them,  by  the  influence 
of  a  jealous  and  powerful  monopoly.  If  they  reached  the  Walla- 
mut, they  could  scarcely  hope  to  obtain  sufficient  supplies  for  the 
winter ;  if  they  lingered  any  longer  in  the  country,  the  snows 
would  gather  upon  the  mountains  and  out  off  their  retreat  By 
hastening  their  return,  they  would  be  able  to  reach  the  Blue 
Mountains  just  in  ime  to  find  the  elk,  the  deer,  and  the  bighorn ; 
and  after  they  had  supplied  themselves  with  provisions,  they 
might  push  through  the  mountains,  before  they  were  entirely 
blocked  up  by  snow.  Influenced  by  these  considerations.  Cap* 
tain  Bonneville  reluctantly  turned  his  back  a  second  time  on  tha 
Columbia,  and  set  off  for  the  Blue  Mountains.     He  took  his 
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course  up  John  Day's  River,  so  called  from  one  of  tb«  banters 
in  the  original  Astorian  enterprise.  As  &mine  was  at  bis  heels, 
ho  trayelled  fast,  and  reached  the  mounUins  by  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber. He  entered  by  the  opening  made  by  John  Day's  River :  it 
was  a  rugged  and  difficult  defile,  but  he  and  his  men  bad  bebomc 
accustomed  to  hard  scrambles  of  the  kind.  Fortunately,  the 
September  rains  had  extinguished  the  fires  which  recently  spread 
over  these  regions;  and  the  mountains,  no  longer  wrapped  in 
■moke,  now  revealed  all  their  grandeur  and  sublimity  to  the  eye. 

They  were  disappointed  in  their  expectation  of  finding  abun- 
dant game  in  the  mountains ;  large  bands  of  the  natives  bad 
passed  through,  returning  from  their  fishing  expeditions,  and 
bad  driven  all  the  game  before  them.  It  was  only  now  and  then 
that  the  hunters  could  bring  in  sufficient  to  keep  the  party  from 
starvation. 

To  add  to  their  distress,  they  mistook  their  route,  and  wan- 
dered for  ten  days  among  high  and  bald  hills  of  clay.  At  length, 
after  much  perplexity,  they  made  their  way  to  the  banks  of  Snake 
River,  following  the  course  of  which,  they  were  sure  to  reach 
their  place  of  destination. 

It  was  the  20th  of  October  when  they  found  themselves  once 
more  upon  this  noted  stream.  The  Shoshokoes,  whom  they  had 
met  with  in  such  scanty  numbers  on  their  journey  down  the  river, 
now  absolutely  thronged  its  banks  to  profit  by  the  abundance  of 
salmon,  and  lay  up  a  stock  for  winter  provisions.  Scafiblds  were 
every  where  erected,  and  immense  quantities  of  fish  drying  upon 
them.  At  chis  season  of  the  year,  however,  the  salmon  are  ex- 
tremely poor,  and  the  travellers  needed  their  keen  sauoe  of  hun- 
ger to  give  them  a  relish. 

In  some  places  the  shores  were  completely  covered  with  a 
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stratum  of  dead  salmon,  exhausted  in  ascending  the  river,  or  de* 
strojed  at  the  falls  ]  the  fetid  odor  of  which  tainted  the  air. 

It  was  not  until  the  travellers  reached  the  head  waters  of  the 
Portneuf,  that  they  really  found  themselves  in  a  region  of  abun- 
dance. Here  the  buffalo  were  in  immense  herds ;  and  here  they 
remained  for  three  days,  slaying,  and  cooking,  and  feasting,  and 
indemnifying  themselves  by  an  enormous  carnival,  for  a  long  and 
hungry  Lent  Their  horses,  too,  found  good  pasturage,  and  en- 
joyed a  little  rest  after  a  severe  spell  of  hard  travelling. 

During  this  period,  two  horsemen  arrived  at  the  camp,  who 
proved  to  be  messengers  sent  express  for  supplies  from  Montero's 
party  ]  which  had  been  sent  to  beat  up  the  Crow  country  and  the 
Black  Hills,  and  to  winter  on  the  Arkansas.  They  reported  that 
all  was  well  with  the  party,  but  that  they  had  not  been  able  to 
accomplish  the  whole  of  their  mission,  and  were  still  in  the  Crow 
country,  where  they  should  remain  until  joined  by  Captain  Bon- 
neville in  the  spring.  The  captain  retained  the  messengers  with 
him  until  the  17th  of  November,  when,  having  reached  the  caches 
on  Bear  Biver,  and  procured  thence  the  required  supplies,  he 
sent  them  back  to  their  party ;  appointing  a  rendezvous  towards 
the  last  of  June  following,  on  the  forks  of  Wind  Biver  valley,  in 
the  Crow  country. 

He  now  remained  several  days  encamped  near  the  ^laches,  and 
having  discovered  a  small  band  of  Shoshonies  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, purchased  from  them  lodges,  furs,  and  other  articles  o! 
winter  comfort,  and  arranged  with  them  to  encamp  together 
during  the  winter. 

The  place  designed  by  the  captain  for  the  wintering  ground 
was  on  the  upper  part  of  Bear  Biver,  some  distance  ofL  He  de- 
layed approaching  it  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoi  1  driving 
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off  the  baffalo,  which  woald  be  needed  for  winter  prorinont.  H« 
aooordcngly  moved  forward  but  slowly,  merely  u  the  wmni  of 
game  and  grass  obliged  him  to  shift  his  position.  The  weather 
had  already  become  extremely  cold,  and  the  snow  lay  to  a  eon- 
oidorablo  depth.  To  enable  the  horses  to  carry  as  much  dried 
meat  as  possible,  he  caused  a  cache  to  be  made,  in  which  all  the 
baggage  that  could  be  spared  was  deposited.  This  done,  the 
{Murty  continued  to  move  slowly  toward  their  winter  qoarters. 

They  were  not  doomed,  however,  to  suffer  from  scarcity  dar- 
ing the  present  winter.  The  people  upon  Snake  River  having 
ehased  off  the  buffalo  before  the  snow  had  become  deep,  immense 
herds  now  came  trooping  over  the  mountains ;  forming  dark 
masses  on  their  sides,  from  which  their  deep-mouthed  bellowing 
sounded  like  the  low  peals  and  mutterings  from  a  gathering  thun- 
der-cloud. In  effect,  the  cloud  broke,  and  down  came  the  torrent 
thundering  into  the  valley.  It  is  utterly  impossible,  according 
to  Captain  Bonneville,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  effect  produced 
by  the  sight  of  such  countless  throngs  of  animals  of  such  bulk 
and  spirit,  all  rushing  forward  as  if  swept  on  by  a  whirlwind. 

The  long  privation  which  the  travellers  had  suffered  gave  un- 
common ardor  to  their  present  hunting.  One  of  the  Indians 
attached  to  the  party,  finding  himself  on  horseback  in  the  midst 
of  the  buffaloes,  without  either  rifle,  or  bow  and  arrows,  dashed 
after  a  fine  cow  that  was  passing  close  by  him,  and  plunged  his 
knife  into  her  side  with  such  lucky  aim  as  to  bring  her  to  the 
ground.  It  was  a  daring  aoed  ;  but  hunger  had  made  him  almost 
desperate. 

The  buffaloes  are  sometimes  tenacious  of  life,  and  must  be 
wounded  in  particular  parts.  A  ball  striking  the  shagged  front* 
let  of  a  bul!,  produces  no  other  effect  than  a  toss  of  the  head, 
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and  greater  exasperation ;  on  the  contrarj,  a  ball  striking  the 
forehead  of  a  cow,  is  fatal.  Several  instances  occurred  during 
this  great  hunting  bout,  of  bulls  fighting  furiously  after  having 
received  mortal  wounds.  Wjeth,  also,  was  witness  to  an  instance 
of  the  kind  while  encamped  with  fudians.  During  a  grand  hunt 
of  .the  buffalo,  one  of  the  Indians  pressed  a  bull  so  closely  that 
the  animal  turned  suddenly  upon  him.  His  horse  stopped  short, 
or  started  back,  and  threw  him.  Before  he  could  rise,  the  bull 
mshed  furiously  upon  him,  and  gored  him  in  the  chest,  so  that 
hiB  breath  came  out  at  the  aperture.  He  was  conveyed  back  to 
the  camp,  and  his  wound  was  dressed.  Giving  himself  up  for 
slain,  he  called  round  him  his  friends,  and  made  his  will  by  word 
of  mouth.  It  was  something  like  a  death  chant,  and  at  the  end 
of  every  sentence  those  around  responded  in  concord.  He  ap- 
peared no  ways  intimidated  by  the  approach  of  death.  "  I  think,'* 
adds  Wyeth,  '^  the  Indians  die  better  than  the  white  men ;  per- 
haps, from  having  less  fear  about  the  future." 

The  buffalo  may  be  approached  very  near,  if  the  hunter  keeps 
to  the  leeward ;  but  they  are  quick  of  scent,  and  will  take  the 
alarm  and  move  off  from  a  party  of  hunters,  to  the  windward, 
even  when  two  miles  distant 

The  vast  herds  which  had  poured  down  into  the  Bear  River 
valley,  were  now  snow-bound,  and  remained  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  camp  throughout  the  winter.  This  furnished  the  trappers 
and  their  Indian  friends  a  perpetual  carnival ;  so  that,  to  slay 
and  eat  seemed  to  be  the  main  occuJAtions  of  the  day.  It  is 
astonishing  what  loads  of  meat  it  requires  to  cope  with  the  appe* 
tite  of  a  hunting  camp. 

The  ravens  and  wolves  soon  came  in  for  their  share  of  the 
good  cheer.     These  constant  attendants  of  the  hunter  gatliorod 
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ill  rast  numbers  as  tbe  wiutor  ail*«iice<L  TUe;  n 
pletcly  out  of  sight,  but  at  tlie  report  of  a  gun,  fllgbta  of  ntai 
wuuld  iramcJiately  bo  seeu  boveriag  in  the  ur,  no  one  kiM* 
wbenoc  tLojr  (»ime;  while  tbe  sharp  Tisagas  of  tb«  wolrce  wootd 
Deep  doim  from  ibe  brow  ot  every  bill,  waiting  for  the  hauler^ 
ddparture,  to  pounce  upon  the  oarcasa. 

Besi<ie  the  buffaloes,  there  were  other  neigbbon  inmi-boiuid 
in  the  vnlley,  whose  preseuce  did  nut  promise  to  ba  so  sdnou- 
geous.  Thia  was  a  band  of  Eutaw  Indians,  who  were  enrampcd 
higher  up  on  the  river.  They  are  a  poor  tribe,  that,  in  «  •«k  ct 
the  various  tribes  inhabiting  these  regions,  would  rank  b«isMii 
the  Shoshonies  aud  the  Shoshokocs  or  Root  Diggers ;  tbwigk 
mor«  bold  and  warlike  than  the  latter  They  have  but  fow  ri&M 
among  them,  and  are  generally  armt-d  with  bows  and  arrows. 

As  this  baud  and  the  Shoshonies  were  at  deadly  feud,  on  M- 
eouut  of  uld  grievanues,  and  as  neither  party  stood  in  awe  of  tb« 
other,  it  was  feared  some  bloody  scenes  might  ensue.  Captsis 
BonnevUle,  therefore,  undertook  the  office  uf  pooiScator,  and  sent 
to  the  Kutaw  chiefs,  inviting  them  to  a  frlaudly  smoke,  in  wdtf 
to  bring  about  a  reoonciliation.  Ilis  invitation  Was  proudly  4» 
rlined  ;  whereupon  he  went  to  them  in  person,  and  snocenled  in 
effecting  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  until  the  chiefs  of  the  Im 
tribes  eould  meet  in  council.  The  braves  of  the  two  n«al  camH 
euUonly  acquiesced  in  the  arrangemenL  They  would  take  il'  ' 
seats  upon  the  hill  tops,  and  watuh  their  quondam  encinics  l^u  ' 
iug  the  buffalo  in  the  pllSn  below,  aud  evidently  repio«,  tbal  v, 
hands  were  tied  up  from  a  skirmish.  The  worthy  eapiAin.  Ii  ' 
ever,  succeeded  in  carrying  through  his  boncvoleut  medial'  - 
The  chiefo  met;  theamtcablepijtewas  smoked,  the  hatobct  bunnd 
Uld  peace  foimall;;  proclaimed.    Aft«r  this,  both  cumpe  ouited 
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an3  mingled  in  social  intercourse.  Private  quarrels,  however, 
would  occasionally  occur  in  hunting,  about  the  division  of  the 
game,  and  blows  would  sometimes  be  exchanged  over  the  carcass 
of  a  buffalo ;  but  the  chiefs  wisely  took  no  notice  of  these  indivi 
dual  brawls. 

One  day,  the  scouts,  who  had  been  ranging  the  hills,  brought 
news  of  several  large  herds  of  antelopes  in  a  small  valley  at  no 
great  distance.  This  produced  a  sensation  among  the  Indians, 
for  both  tribes  were  in  ragged  condition,  and  sadly  in  want  of 
those  shirts  made  of  the  skin  of  the  antelope.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  have  '^  a  surround,"  as  the  mode  of  hunting  that  ani- 
mal is  called.  Every  thing  now  assumed  an  air  of  mystic  so- 
lemnity and  importance.  The  chiefs  prepared  their  medicines  or 
charms,  each  according  to  his  own  method,  or  fancied  inspiration, 
generally  with  the  compound  of  certain  simples ;  others  consulted 
the  entrails  of  animals  which  they  had  sacrificed,  and  thenco 
drew  favorable  auguries.  After  much  grave  smoking  and  delibe- 
rating, it  was  at  length  proclaimed,  that  sill  who  were  able  to  lift 
a  club,  man,  woman,  or  child,  should  muster  for  ^^  the  surround." 
When  all  had  congregated,  they  moved  in  rude  procession  to 
the  nearest  point  of  the  valley  in  question,  and  there  halted 
Another  course  of  smoking  and  deliberating,  of  which  the  Indians 
are  so  fond,  took  place  among  the  chiefs.  Directions  were  then 
issued  for  the  horsemen  to  make  a  circuit  of  about  seven  miles, 
BO  as  to  encompass  the  herd.  When  this  was  done,  the  whole 
mounted  force  dashed  off,  simultaneously,  at  full  speed,  shouting 
and  yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  In  a  short  space  of  time, 
the  antelopes,  started  from  their  hiding  places,  came  bounding 
from  all  points  into  the  valley.  The  riders  now  gradually  con- 
tracting their  circle,  brought  them  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  8po^ 
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where  the  senior  chief,  surrounded  by  the  elders,  male  and  femtSc^ 
was  seated  in  supervision  of  the  chase.  The  antelopes,  nearlj 
exhausted  with  &tigue  and  fright,  and  bewildered  by  perpetual 
whooping,  made  no  effort  to  break  through  the  ring  of  the  hunt* 
ers,  but  ran  round  in  small  circles,  until  man,  woman,  and  child 
beat  them  down  with  bludgeons.  Such  is  the  nature  of  tiui 
specdcs  of  antelope  hunting,  technioallj  called  "a  surround." 
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CHAPTER  XLVn. 

A  tfsdve  winter. — Conversion  of  the  Shoshonies. — Visit  of  t^ofreetrappem 
->Omyety  in  the  camp. — A  touch  of  the  tender  paanon. — The  reclaimed 
•quaw.— An  Indian  fine  lady. — An  elopement. — A  pursuit.— Market  Tahie 
of  a  bad  wife. 

Game  continued  to  abound  throughout  the  winter ;  and  the  camp 
was  overstocked  with  provisions.  Beef  and  venison,  humps  and 
haunches,  buffalo  tongues  and  marrow-bones,  were  constantly 
cooking  at  every  fire ;  and  the  whole  atmosphere  was  redolent 
with  the  savory  fumes  of  roast  meat.  It  was,  indeed,  a  continual 
^  feast  of  fat  things,"  and  though  there  might  be  a  lack  of  "  wine 
upon  the  lees,"  yet,  we  have  shown  that  a  substitute  was  ooca- 
flioaally  to  be  found  in  honey  and  alcohol. 

Both  the  Shoshonies  and  the  Eutaws  conducted  themselvcB 
with  great  propriety.  It  is  true,  they  now  and  then  filched  a  few 
trifles  from  iheir  good  friends,  the  Big  Hearts,  when  their  backs 
were  turned ;  but  then,  they  always  treated  them,  to  their  faces, 
with  the  utmost  deference  and  respect ;  and  good-humoredly  vied 
with  the  trappers  in  all  kinds  of  feats  of  activity  and  mirthful 
Imports.  The  two  tribes  maintained  towards  each  other,  also,  a 
friendliness  of  aspect,  which  gave  Captain  Bonnevilal  reason  to 
hope  that  all  past  animosity  was  effectually  buried. 

The  two  rival  bauds,  however,  had  not  long  been  mingled  io 
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tliia  aocUl  ninniier,  before  tlieir  ancient  jcalonej  t>cgaa  tc  I 
out,  ill  a  new  fonii.  The  aenior  chief  of  th«  Sbosliuuie^  i 
tliinkiug  mail,  and  a  mau  of  obscrvatinn.  lie  biul  been  ftm 
Uie  Ntl  PeToGi,  listened  to  tbcir  dcw  code  of  aioralitj  and  ( 
gion  reoeived  Erotn  the  white  men,  and  atteui]cd  their 
excroisoa.  He  bad  observed  tlie  effect  of  all  this,  in  el«r>l 
tbo  tribe  in  tbe  estimatioo  of  the  white  men  ;  and  dctonoioi 
bj  tbe  eame  meuns,  to  gain  for  bia  own  tribe  a  Baperiorilj  g 
their  ignorunt  rivals,  the  Etitawa.  lie  accordingly  uaciubledfl 
people,  and  promulguted  Hmong  tlieu  the  uongrel  doctrinal  i 
form  of  worship  of  the  Nei  Pere68 ;  recominending  the  c 
their  ftilojitioa  The  Sboshonics  were  struck  with  th«  u 
at  least,  of  the  monsare,  and  entered  into  it  with  epirlL 
begnn  to  observe  Sundays  and  bolidaja,  and  to  bave  tbcir  i 
tional  daticca.  and  obants,  and  other  ceremonials,  about  wbich,fl 
ignomut  Eutaws  knew  nothing ;  while  tboy  exerted  their  ii 
oonipetition  in  shooting  and  horseracing,  and  tbe  renowuc*d  g 
of  hand. 

Matters  were  going  on  thus  pleasantly  and  pru§]>eroiisla 
this  motley  community  of  white  and  red  men,  when 
Ing,  two  stark  free  trappers,  arrayed  in  the  height  of  savftge  fiot 
and  mounted  on  steeda  as  Sne  and  as  fiery  as  tbeniselvua,  Kudj 
jingling  with  hawks'  bells,  oauie  galloping,  with  whoop  und  b 
into  the  camp. 

They  were  fresh  from  the  winter  eneampment  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company,  in   the  Green  River  valley;  and  bad  ( 
to  pay  their  old  comrades  of  Captain  Bonneville's  compi 
visit.     An  idea  may  be  formed,  from  tbe  soenea  we  have  alrt 
given  of  oonvinality  iu  the  wildemosa,  of  the  rnannor  in 
these  {E&mQ  \».i^  ««Te  T«n«,vied  b^  those  of  their  f»tli«r  in  I 
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eamp ;  what  feasting,  what  revelling,  what  boasting,  what  brag- 
ging, what  ranting  and  roaring,  and  racing  and  gambling,  and 
squabbling  and  fighting,  ensued  among  these  boon  companions. 
Captain  Bonneville,  it  is  true,  maintained  always  a  certain  degree 
of  law  and  order  in  his  camp,  and  checked  each  fierce  excess 
but  the  trappers,  in  their  seasons  of  idleness  and  relaxation 
require  a  degree  of  license  and  indulgence,  to  repay  them  for  the 
long  privations,  and  almost  incredible  hardships  of  their  periods 
of  active  service. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  feasting  and  frolicking,  a  fieak  of  the 
tender  passion  intervened,  and  wrought  a  complete  change  in  the 
scene.  Among  the  Indian  beauties  in  the  camp  of  the  Eutaws 
and  Shoshonies,  the  free  trappers  discovered  two,  who  had  whilom 
figured  as  their  squaws.  These  connections  frequently  take  place 
for  a  season,  and  sometimes  continue  for  years,  if  not  perpetually : 
but  are  apt  to  be  broken  when  the  free  trapper  starts  off,  sud 
denly,  on  some  distant  and  rough  expedition. 

In  the  present  instance,  these  wild  blades  were  anxious  to 
regain  their  belles ;  nor  were  the  latter  loath  once  more  to  come 
under  their  protection.  The  free  trapper  combines,  in  the  eyo 
of  an  Indian  girl,  all  that  is  dashing  and  heroic  in  a  warrior  of 
her  own  race,  whose  gait,  and  garb,  and  bravery  he  emulates, 
with  all  that  is  gallant  and  glorious  in  the  white  man.  And  then 
the  indulgence  with  which  he  treats  her,  the  finery  in  which  he 
decks  her  out,  the  state  in  which  she  moves,  the  sway  she  enjoys 
over  both  his  purse  and  person,  instead  of  being  the  drudge  and 
■lave  of  an  Indian  husband ;  obliged  to  carry  his  pack,  and  build 
"his  lodge,  and  make  his  fire,  and  bear  his  cross  humors  and  dry 
blows. — No  ;  there  is  no  comparison,  in  the  eyes  of  an  aspiring 
belle  of  the  wilderness,  between  a  free  trapper  and  an  Indian  brava 
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Willi  renpect  U>  one  of  the  parties,  the  matter  wu  t 
rnngod.  The  benntjr  id  question  w&s  a  pert  little  Eutaw  n 
that  liad  been  taken  prisoaor,  in  some  war  excursion,  lij  a 
Blionie.  She  was  readily  ransomed  fur  a  few  articles  of  t 
valae  ;  and  forthwith  figured  about  the  canjp  in  fine  arrajr,  "  wiih 
ring)!  on  her  fingers,  iiid  bells  on  Ler  tnes."  and  a  tossed-uf 
DOCjuetish  air,  that  made  ber  the  envy,  ndmiration,  ai 
of  all  the  leathern- dressed,  hard-working  squaws  of  her  aoqui 

As  to  the  other  beauty,  it  was  quite  a  different  matter. 
had  become  the  wife  of  a  Sliosbonie  brsTe.     It  is  true,  he  k 
another  wife,  of  older  date  than  the  one  in  question  -  who,  UiH 
fore,  took  conimund  in  his  bousebold,  and  treated  his  new  spa 
as  a  bIito  ;  hat  the  latter  was  the  wife  of  his  last  fancy,  his  li 
caprice  ;  and  was  precious  in  his  eyes.     All  attempt  to  h 
with  him,  therefore,  was  useless ;  the  very  proposition  was  r» 
piilsed  with  anger  and  disdain.     The  spirit  of  the  trapper  wu 
roused,  his  pride  was  piqned  as  well  as  bis  passion.     He  endea- 
vored to  prevail  upon  his  quondam  mistress  to  elope  with  bim. 
His  horses  were  fleet,  tlie  winter  nights  were  long  and  dark,  W 
fore  daylight  ihey  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  parouit ;  i^f 
ouce  at  the  cneaniproent  in  Qreen  River  vnJley,  they  might  ^^| 
the  whole  band  of  Shoshonies  at  defiance  ^1 

The  Indian  girl  listened  and  longed.  Her  heart  y«amMl  aAcf 
the  ease  and  splendor  of  canditioa  of  a  trapper's  bride,  and 
tlirobbed  to  be  freed  from  the  capricious  control  of  the  pre 
equaw;  but  she  dreaded  the  failure  of  the  plan,  and  the  I 
U  Shoshooie  husband.  Tbey  parted ;  the  Indian  girl  in 
and  the  madcap  trapper  more  mad  than  ever,  with  his  ihwi 
p&ssion. 
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Their  interviews  had,  probably,  been  detected,  and  the  jea* 
IfUDj  of  the  Shoshonie  brave  aroused  :  a  clamor  of  angry  voices 
was  heard  in  his  lodge,  with  the  sound  of  blows,  and  of  female 
weeping  and  lamenting.  At  night,  as  the  trapper  lay  tossing  on 
his  pallet,  a  soft  voice  whispered  at  the  door  of  his  lodge.  His 
mistress  stood  trembling  before  him.  She  was  ready  to  follow 
whithersoever  he  should  lead. 

In  an  instant,  he  was  up  and  out.  He.  had  two  prime  horses, 
sure,  and  swifb  of  foot,  and  of  great  wind.  With  stealthy  quiet, 
they  were  brought  up  and  saddled  ;  and,  in  a  few  moments,  he 
and  his  prize  were  careering  over  the  snow,  with  which  the  whole 
eountry  was  covered.  In  the  eagerness  of  escape,  they  had  made 
no  provision  far  their  journey;  days  must  elapse  before  they 
eould  reach  their  haven  of  safety,  and  mountains  and  prairies 
be  traversed,  wrapped  in  all  the  desolation  of  winter.  For  the 
present,  however,  they  thought  of  nothing  but  flight ;  urging 
their  horses  forward  over  the  dreary  wastes,  and  fancying,  in  the 
howling  of  every  blast,  they  heard  the  yell  of  the  pursuer. 

At  early  dawn,  the  Shoshonie  became  aware  of  his  loss. 
Mounting  his  swiftest  horse,  he  set  off  in  hot  pursuit  He  soon 
found  the  trail  of  the  fugitives,  and  spurred  on  in  hopes  of  over- 
taking them.  The  winds,  however,  which  swept  the  valley,  had 
drifted  the  light  snow  into  the  prints  made  by  the  horses'  hoofs. 
In  a  little  while,  he  lost  all  trace  of  them,  and  was  completely 
thrown  out  of  the  chase.  He  knew,  however,  the  situation  of  the 
oamp  toward  which  they  were  bound,  and  a  direct  course  through 
the  mountains,  by  which  he  might  arrive  there  sooner  than  the 
fugitives.  Through  the  most  rugged  defiles,  therefore,  he  urged 
his  course  by  day  and  night,  scarce  pausing  until  he  reached  the 
oamp     It  was  some  time  before  the  fugitives  made  their  appear* 
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ance  Six  dajs,  had  they  been  trayereing  the  wintry  wilds. 
The^  canie,  haggard  with  hunger  and  fatigoe,  and  their  homes 
faltering  under  them.  The  first  object  that  met  their  eyes,  oo 
entering  the  camp,  was  the  Shoshonie  brave.  He  rushed,  knife 
m  hand,  to  plunge  it  in  the  heart  that  had  proved  false  to  him. 
The  trapper  threw  himself  before  the  cowering  form  of  his  mis 
tress,  and.  exhausted  as  he  was,  prepared  for  a  deadly  struggla 
The  Shoshonie  paused.  His  habitual  awe  of  the  white  man 
checked  his  arm ;  the  trapper's  friends  crowded  to  the  spot,  and 
arrested  him.  A  parley  ensued.  A  kind  of  aim.  con.  adjudication 
took  place ;  such  as  frequently  occurs  in  civilized  life.  A  couple 
of  horses  were  declared  to  be  a  fair  compensation  for  the  loss  ofa 
woman  \?ho  had  previously  lost  her  heart ;  with  this,  the  Shosho- 
nie brave  was  fain  to  pacify  his  passion.  He  returned  to  Captain 
Bonneville's  camp,  somewhat  crest-fallen,  it  is  true ;  but  parried 
the  officious  condolements  of  his  friends,  by  observing,  that  two 
good  horses  were  very  gD)d  pay  for  one  bad  wife. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

Brvmking  up  of  winter  quarters. — Move  to  Green  River. — A  trappci  tnd  his 
rifle. — An  arrival  m  camp. — A  tree  trapper  and  bin  squaw  in  dintresB^— 
Story  of  a  Blackfoot  belie. 

The  winter  was  now  breaking  up,  the  snows  wore  molted  fiom 
the  hills,  and  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  thd 
time  for  decamping  had  arrived.  Captain  Bonneville  dispatched 
h  party  to  the  caches,  who  brought  away  all  the  effects  concealed 
there,  and  on  the  1st  of  April  (1835),  the  camp  was  broken  up, 
and  every  one  on  the  move.  The  white  men  and  their  allies, 
the  Eutaws  and  Shoshonics,  parted  with  many  regrets  and  sin- 
cere  expressions  of  good-will,  for  their  intercourse  throughout  the 
winter  had  been  of  the  most  friendly  kind. 

Captain  Bonneville  and  his  party  passed  by  Ham's  Fork,  and 
reached  the  Colorado,  or  Oreen  River,  without  accident,  on  the 
banks  of  which  they  remained  during  the  residue  of  the  spring. 
During  this  time,  they  were  conscious  that  a  band  of  Jiostile 
Indians  were  hovering  about  their  vicinity,  watching  for  an 
opportunity  to  slay  or  steal ;  but  the  vigilant  precautions  of 
Captain  Bonneville  baffled  all  their  mancouvres.  In  such  dan- 
gerous times,  the  experienced  mountauieer  is  never  without  hii 
rifle,  even  in  camp.     On  going  from  lodge  to  lodge  to  visit  his 

comrades,  he  takes  it  with  him.    On  seating  himself  in  a  lodge,  he 
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lays  it  beside  hiiD,  ready  to  be  snatcfaed  np ;  w 

he  takes  it  up  as  regularly  as  a  oitiien  would  hia  milLiu^  vUff 

His  rifle  is  his  oonstanl  friend  and  protector. 

Ou  tlic  lOthof  Juue,  tlie  purtv  were  a  little  to  the  eutofd 
W^ind  Kiver  Mountains,  where  they  halted  for  3 
pabturagc,  to  give  their  horses  a  cliaoce  to  recruit  their  atrea 
for  a  loDg  journey ;  for  it  was  Cnptain  BoaDcrille's  inteulioj 
ehape  his  course  to  the  settleiuenta ,  having  already  been  detail 
by  the  compttcatioD  of  his  duties,  and  by  rarious  Iosks  ■ 
utiped intents,  ^  beyond  the  time  specified  in  bis  leave  o 

While  the  pu'ty  was  thus  reposing  in  the  neighborhood  d 
Wind  Eiver  Mountaina,  a  solitary  free  trap{>er  rode  one  day  int 
the  cnmp,  and  accosted  Captain  Bonneville.  He  belonged,  Im 
Baid,  to  a  party  of  thirty  hunters,  who  had  jnat  jwEscd  throng 
the  neighborhood,  but  whom  he  had  abnudoocd  in  consoqnfMa 
of  their  ill  treatment  of  a  brother  trnpper  ;  whom  ibey  had  out 
off  from  their  party,  and  left  with  his  bag  and  baggage,  and  at) 
Indian  wife  into  the  bargain,  in  the  midst  of  a  desoUte  prairie. 
The  horseman  gate  a  pil«ous  account  of  the  situation  of  I 
helpless  pair,  and  solicited  the  loan  of  horses  tu  bring  themri 
their  effects  to  the  camp. 

The  captain  was  not  a  man  to  refuse  assifltanc«  to  uiy  01 
distress,  especially  when  there  was  a  woman  in  the  oaso 
were  immediately  dispatched,  with  an  escort,  to  aid  tho 
iiat«  couple.  The  next  day,  they  made  their  appeamnm  wttl 
their  effects :  the  man,  a  stalwart  mountaineer,  with  a  pccnlbrly 
game  look ;  the  woman,  a  young  Blackfoot  benuty,  arrayed  b 
the  trappings  and  trinkelry  of  a  free  trsppei'a  bride. 

Finding  the  woman  to  be  qnirk-wittod  and  oomiiiani<atin- 
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OaptaiD  Bonneville  entered  into  oonversation  with  her,  and  ob- 
tained  from  her  many  particulars  concerning  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  her  tribe ;  especially  their  wars  and  huntings.  They 
pride  themselves  upon  being  the  ^'  best  legs  of  the  mountains,' 
and  hunt  the  buffalo  on  foot.  This  is  done  in  spring  time,  when 
the  f^x)sts  have  thawed  and  the  ground  is  soft.  The  heavy  bu^ 
fiilo  then  sink  over  their  hoofs  at  every  step,  and  are  easily  over- 
taken by  the  Bluckfeet ;  whose  fleet  steps  press  lightly  on  the 
surface.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  buffalo  on  the  Pacific  side 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  fleeter  and  more  active  than  on  the 
Atlantic  side  ;  those  upon  the  plains  of  the  Columbia  can  scarcely 
be  overtaken  by  a  horse  that  would  outstrip  the  same  animal  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Platte,  the  usual  hunting  ground  of  the 
Blackfeet.  In  the  course  of  further  conversation.  Captain  Bon- 
neville drew  from  the  Indian  woman  her  Whole  story  ;  which  gave 
a  picture  of  savage  life,  and  of  the  drudgery  and  hardships  to 
which  an  Indian  wife  is  subject. 

^  I  was  the  wife,"  said  she,  "  of  a  Blackfoot  warrior,  and  I 
served  him  faithfully.  Who  was  so  well  served  as  he  ?  Whose 
lodge  was  so  well  provided,  or  kept  so  clean  ?  I  brought  wood 
in  the  morning,  and  placed  water  always  at  hand.  I  watched  for 
his  coming ;  and  he  found  his  meat  cooked  and  ready.  If  he 
rose  to  go  forth,  there  was  nothing  to  delay  him.  I  searched  the 
thought  that  was  in  his  heart,  to  save  him  the  trouble  of  speak- 
ing. When  I  went  abroad  on  errands  for  him,  the  chiefs  and 
warriors  smiled  upon  me,  and  the  young  braves  spoke  soft  things, 
in  secret ;  but  my  feet  were  in  the  straight  path,  and  my  eyes 
could  see  nothing  but  hiuL 

^  When  he  went  out  to  hunt,  or  to  war,  who  aided  to  equip 
him,  but  I  ?     When  he  returned,  I  met  him  at  the  door ;  I  took 
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hif  gun  ,  and  lie  entered  witbottt  fnrtker  thongkl  While  be  ait 
and  smoked.  I  unloaded  ha  bones;  tied  them  to  tbe  stakes; 
brought  in  their  loads,  and  was  quicklj  at  bis  feet  If  bis  moe- 
casons  were  wet,  I  took  them  off  and  put  on  others  which  were 
drj  and  warm.  I  dressed  all  the  skins  he  had  taken  in  the  chase- 
He  oould  nerer  saj  to  me,  whj  is  it  not  done  ?  He  bunted  the 
deer,  the  antelope,  and  the  buffalo,  and  he  watched  for  tbe  enemj. 
Everj  thing  else  was  done  by  ma  Wben  onr  people  moTed  their 
eamp,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away ;  free  as  tbon^  be 
had  fullen  from  the  skies.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  labor 
of  the  camp ;  it  was  I  that  packed  the  horses,  and  led  them  on 
the  journey.  When  we  halted  in  the  CTening,  and  he  sat  with 
the  other  braves  and  smoked,  it  was  I  that  pitched  bis  lodge ; 
and  when  he  came  to  eat  and  sleep,  his  supper  and  his  bed  were 
ready. 

'*  I  KerTod  him  faitlifully  ;  and  what  was  my  reward  ?  A 
cloud  was  always  on  bis  brow,  and  sharp  lightning  on  his  tonguei 
I  was  bis  dog;  and  not  bis  wife. 

"  Who  was  it  that  scarred  and  bruised  me  ?  It  was  he.  My 
hrotbcr  saw  bow  I  was  treated.  His  heart  was  big  for  me.  He 
begged  me  to  leave  my  tyrant  and  fly.  Where  could  I  go  ?  If 
retaken,  wbo  would  protect  me  ?  My  brother  was  not  a  chief; 
he  could  not  save  me  from  blows  and  wounds,  perhaps  death.  At 
kngtb  I  was  persuaded.  I  followed  my  brother  from  the  village. 
Ho  pointed  tbe  way  to  the  Ncz  Perc's,  and  bade  me  go  and  live 
fn  peacre  niuong  them.  We  parted.  On  tbe  third  day  I  saw  the 
lodgrrM  of  tbe  Nez  Perc6s  before  me.  I  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  bad  no  heart  to  go  on  ;  but  my  horse  neigbed,  and  I  took  it 
at  a  good  Hign,  and  suflered  him  to  gallop  forward.  In  a  little 
'vbile  I  wfts  in  the  midst  of  tbe  lo^lges.      As  I  sat  silent  on  my 
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hone,  the  people  gathered  round  me,  aid  inquired  whence  I  came 
I  told  my  story.  A  chief  now  wrapped  his  blanket  dose  around 
him,  and  bade  me  dismount.  I  obeyed  Ho  took  my  horse  to 
#lead  him  away.  My  heart  grew  small  within  me.  I  felt,  on 
parting  with  my  horse,  as  if  my  last  friend  was  gone.  I  had  no 
wo^ds,  and  my  eyes  were  dry.  As  he  led  off  my  horse,  a  young 
brave  stepped  forward.  '  Are  you  a  chief  of  the  people  V  oriod 
he.  *  Do  we  listen  to  you  in  council,  and  follow  you  in  battle  ? 
Behold  !  a  stranger  flies  to  our  camp  from  the  dogs  of  Blackfeet, 
and  asks  protection.  Let  shame  cover  your  face  !  The  stranger 
b  a  woman,  and  alone.  If  she  were  a  warrior,  or  had  a  warrior 
by  her  side,  your  heart  would  not  be  big  enough  to  take  her 
horse.  But  he  is  ypurs.  By  the  right  of  war  you  may  claim 
him :  but  look  (' — his  bow  was  drawn,  and  the  arrow  ready  ! — 
<  you  never  shall  cross  his  back  P  The  arrow  pierced  the  heart  of 
the  horse,  and  he  fell  dead. 

^  An  old  woman  said  she  would  be  my  tnother.  She  led  me 
to  her  lodge :  my  heart  was  thawed  by  her  kindness,  and  my  eyes 
burst  forth  with  tears  ;  like  the  frozen  fountains  in  spring  time, 
ghe  never  changed ;  but  as  the  days  passed  away,  was  still  a 
mother  to  me.  The  people  were  loud  in  praise  of  the  young 
brave,  and  the  chief*  was  ashamed.     I  lived  in  peace. 

.  ^  A  party  of  trappers  came  to  the  village,  and  one  of  them 
took  me  for  his  wife.  This  is  he.  I  am  very  happy ;  he  treats 
me  with  kindness,  and  I  have  taught  him  the  language  of  my 
people.  As  we  were  travelling  this  way,  some^of  the  Blackfeet 
warriors  beset  us,  and  carried  off  the  horses  of  the  party.  We 
followed,  and  my  husband  held  a  parley  with  them.  The  guns 
were  laid  down,  and  the  pipe  was  lighted  ;  but  some  of  the  white 
men  attempted  to  seize  the  horses  by  force,  and  then  a  battle  ho 
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gta  Hie  mow  wit  deep ;  the  white  men  aaok  into  it  at  ererj 
■tep ;  bat  the  red  men,  with  their  enow-ehoes,  ptwed  over  the 
surface  like  birds,  and  drove  off  many  of  the  horses  in  sight  of 
their  owners.  With  those  that  remained  we  resumed  our  joomej. 
At  length  words  took  place  between  the  leader  of  the  party  and 
my  husband.  He  took  away  our  hordes,  which  had  escaped  in 
the  battle,  and  turned  us  from  his  camp.  My  husband  had  one 
good  friend  among  the  trappers.  That  is  he  (pointing  to  the 
man  who  had  asked  assistance  for  them).  He  is  a  good  man. 
His  heart  is  big.  When  he  came  in  from  hunting,  and  found 
that  we  had  been  driven  away,  he  gave  up  aU  his  wages,  and  fol 
lowed  us,  that  he  might  speak  good  words  for  us  to  the  white 
ci4>tain." 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

A  rendezTOJS  at  Wind  River. — ^Campaign  of  Montero  and  liia  brigade  in  the 
Crow  country. — Ware  between  the  Crows  and  Blackfeet. — Death  of  Am* 
pooiflh^ — Blackfeet  lurkera. — Sagacity  of  the  horse. — Dependence  of  the 
hunter  on  hia  horse. — Return  to  the  settlements. 

On  ihe  22d  of  June,  Captain  Bonneville  raised  his  oamp,  and 
moved  to  the  forks  of  Wind  River ;  the  appointed  plaoe  of  ren« 
deivous.  In  a  few  days,  he  was  joined  there  bj  the  brigade  of 
Montero,  which  had  been  sent,  in  the  preceding  year,  to  beat  up 
the  Crow  country,  aiid  afterwards  proceed  to  the  Arkansas. 
Montero  had  followed  the  early  part  of  his  instructions ;  after 
trapping  upon  some  of  the  upper  streams,  he  proceeded  to  Pow« 
der  River.  Here  he  foil  in  with  the  Crow  villages  or  bands,  who 
treated  him  with  unusual  kindness,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to 
take  up  his  winter  quarters  among  them. 

The  Crows,  at  that  time,  were  struggling  almost  for  existence 
f  ith  their  old  enemies,  the  Blackfeet ;  who,  in  the  past  year,  had 
picked  off  the  flower  of  their  warriors  in  various  engagementS| 
and  among  the  rest,  Arapooish,  the  friend  of  the  white  men. 
That  sagacious  and  magnanimous  chief  had  beheld,  with  grief,  the 
ravages  which  war  was  making  in  his  tribe,  and  that  it  was  de- 
clining in  force,  and  must  eventually  be  destroyed,  unless  soma 
iignal  blow  could  be  struck  to  retrieve  its  fortunes.  In  a  pitched 
battle  of  the  two  tribes,  he  made  a  speech  to  his  warriors,  urging 
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them  to  net  ewerj  thing  at  hasard  in  one  farious  charge ;  whidi 
done,  he  led  the  way  into  the  thickest  of  the  foe.  He  was  soon 
separated  from  his  men,  and  fell  covered  with  wounds,  but  his 
self-devotioD  was  not  in  vain.  The  Blackfeet  were  defeated  ;  and 
from  that  time  the  Grows  plucked  up  fresh  heart,  and  were  fro 
quentlj  successful. 

Montero  had  not  been  long  encamped  among  them,  when  he 
discovered  that  the  Blackfeet  were  hovering  about  the  neighbor- 
hood. One  daj  the  hunters  came  galloping  into  the  camp,  and 
proclaimed  that  a  band  of  the  enemy  was  at  hand.  The  Grows 
flew  to  arms,  leaped  on  their  horses,  and  dashed  out  in  squadrons 
in  pursuit  They  overtook  the  retreating  enemy  in  the  midst  of 
a  plain.  A  desperate  fight  ensued.  The  Crows  had  the  advan- 
tage of  numbers,  and  of  fighting  on  horseback.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Blackfeet  were  slain  ;  the  remnant  took  shelter  in  a 
close  thicket  of  willows,  where  the  horse  could  not  enter ;  whence 
they  plied  their  bows  vigorously. 

The  Crows  drew  oflf  out  of  bow  shot,  and  endeavored,  by 
taunts  and  bravadoes,  to  draw  the  warriors  out  of  their  retreat 
A  few  of  the  best  mounted  among  them,  rode  apart  from  the  rest 
One  of  their  number  then  advanced  alone,  with  that  martial  air 
and  equestrian  grace  for  which  the  tribe  is  noted.  When  within 
an  arrow's  flight  of  the  thicket,  he  loosened  his  rein,  urged  his 
horse  to  fiiW  speed,  threw  his  body  on  the  opposite  side,  so  as  to 
haug  by  but  one  leg,  and  present  no  mark  to  the  foe ;  in  this 
way.  he  swept  along  in  front  of  the  thicket,  launching  his  arrows 
from  under  the  neck  of  his  steed.  Then  regaining  his  seat  in 
•he  saddle,  he  wheeled  round,  and  returned  whooping  and  scoffing 
I/O  his  companions,  who  received  him  with  yells  of  applause. 

Another  and  another  horseman  repeated  this  exploit ;  but  the 
Blackfeet  were  not  lo  V>q  \A.ui;iti^d  o^t  of  their  safe  shelter.     Tha 
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rlotors  foared  to  drive  desperate  men  to  extremities,  to  they  for- 
bore to  attempt  the  thioket  Towards  night  they  gave  over  the 
attack,  and  returned  all-glorioas  with  the  scalps  of  the  slain. 
Then  came  on  the  usual  feasts  and  triumphs ;  the  scalp-dance  of 
warriors  round  the  ghastly  trophies,  and  all  the  other  fierce  revelry 
of  barbarous  warfare.  When  the  braves  had  finished  with  the 
foalps,  they  were,  as  usual,  given  up  to  the  women  and  children, 
and  made  the  objects  of  new  parades  and  dances.  They  were 
then  treasured  up  as  invaluable  trophies  and  decorations  by  the 
braves  who  had  won  them. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  scalp  of  a  white  man,  either 
through  policy  or  fear,  is  treated  with  more  charity  than  that  of 
an  Indian.  The  warrior  who  won  it  is  entitled  to  his  triumph  if 
he  demands  it.  In  such  case,  the  war  party  alone  dance  round 
the  scalp.  It  is  then  taken  down,  and  the  shagged  frontlet  of  a 
bufifalo  substituted  in  its  place,  and  abandoned  to  the  triumphs 
and  insults  of  the  million. 

To  avoid  being  involved  in  these  guerillas,  as  well  as  to 
escape  from  the  extremely  social  intercourse  of  the  Crows,  which 
began  to  be  oppressive,  Montero  moved  to  the  distance  of  several 
miles  from  their  camps,  and  there  formed  a  winter  cantonment  oi 
huts.  He  now  maintained  a  vigilant  watch  at  night.  Their 
horses,  which  were  turned  loose  to  graze  during  the  day,  under 
heedful  eyes,  were  brought  in  at  night,  and  shut  up  in  strong 
pens,  built  of  large  logs  of  cotton-wood. 

The  snows,  during  a  portion  of  the  winter,  were  so  deep  that 
the  poor  animals  could  find  but  little  sustenance.  Here  and 
there  a  tuft  of  grass  would  peer  above  the  snow ;  but  they  were 
in  general  driven  to  browse  the  twigs  and  tender  branches  of  the 
trocs.  When  they  were  turned  out  in  the  morning,  the  first 
aioments  of  freedom  from  the  confinement  of  the  pen  were  spent 
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in  {riskiag  unl  gambolling.  Tkis  done,  they  weot  i 
■oiily  tn  work,  to  glean  their  Bcanty  Bubsist«iicc  for  the  dkj-  Is 
the  mcaotiiiKi,  the  men  stripped  the  bark  of  the  colton-wood  trM 
ftr  the  evening  fodder.  As  the  poor  horie«  would  reluni  tonrdj 
night,  witli  sluggish  and  dispirited  nir,  the  niumeut  tLej'  eao  Uidi 
Cwners  approaching  thero  nith  blankets  filled  with  outton-waod 
bark,  their  whole  demeanor  underwent  a  change.  A  uniTersil 
neighing  and  capering  took  place  ;  they  would  rush  forward,  emrll 
(o  the  blankets,  paw  the  earth,  snort,  whinny  and  prance  round 
wilh  head  and  tail  erect,  until  the  blankets  were  opened,  and  li 
welcome  provender  spread  before  them.  These  erideii 
inteliigODCG  and  gladness  were  frequently  reeount«d  by  theli 
pers  u  proving  the  sagacity  of  the  animal. 

These  veteran  rovers  of  the  mountains  look  upon  tiitax  b 
as  in  some  respects  gifted  with  almost  human  intellecL  An  ll 
and  experienced  trapper,  when  mounting  guard  about  the  canif 
in  dark  nights  and  times  of  peril,  gives  heedful  attention  lu  tU 
the  sounds  and  signs  of  the  horses.  No  enemy  enters  Dor  tp- 
proachca  the  camp  without  attracting  their  notice,  and  their  tnon- 
ments  not  only  give  a  vague  alarm,  but  it  ia  said,  will  even  ludietU 
to  the  knowing  trapper  the  very  quarter  whence  dangor  thread: ' 

lu  the  daytime,  too,  while  a  hauler  ia  engaged  on  the  pm  - 
cutting  up  the  deer  or  buffalo  he  has  slain,  he  depends  upon  ; 
bithful  horse  as  a  sentinel.     The  sagacious  animal  sraa  »r<l 
smelts  all  round  him,  and  by  his  starting  and  whinnying,  giin 
notice  of  the  approach  of  strangers.     There  seems  to  be  a  dumb 
communion  and  fellowship,  a  sort  of  fraternal  sympathy,  bctui 
the  hunter  and  his  horae.     They  mutually  rely  npun  each  tii. 
for  company  and  prote<'lion ;  and  nothing  is  mor«  diSonlt,  ii 
Buid,  than  to  surprise  an  experienced  hunter  on  the  pnirie,  vh- 
hlB  old  »ni  ^voriXft  YitoeAvi  M.V\i  ttAs. 
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Moniero  had  not  long  removed  his  camp  from  the  vicinitj  of 
the  Grows,  and  fixed  himself  in  his  new  quarters,  when  the 
Blackfcet  marauders  discovered  his  cantonment,  and  began  to 
haunt  the  vicinity.  He  kept  up  a  vigilant  watch,  however,  and 
foiled  every  attempt  of  the  enemy,  who,  at  length,  seemed  to 
liave  given  up  in  despair,  and  abandoned  the  neighborhood.  The 
trappers  relaxed  their  vigilance,  therefore,  and  one  night,  after  a 
day  of  severe  labor,  no  guards  were  posted,  and  the  whole  camp 
was  soon  asleep.  Towards  midnight,  however,  the  lightest  sleepers 
were  roused  by  the  trampling  of  hoofs ;  and,  giving  the  alarm,  the 
whole  party  were  immediately  on  their  legs,  and  hastened  to  the 
pens.  The  bars  were  down ;  but  no  enemy  was  to  be  seen  or 
heard,  and  the  horses  being  all  found  hard  by,  it  was  supposed 
the  bars  had  been  left  down  through  negligence.  All  were  once 
more  asleep,  when,  in  about  an  hour,  there  was  a  second  alarm, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  several  horses  were  missing.  The 
rest  were  mounted,  and  so  spirited  a  pursuit  took  place,  that 
eighteen  of  the  number  carried  off  were  regained,  and  but  three 
remained  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Traps,  for  wolves,  had 
been  set  about  the  camp  the  preceding  day.  In  the  morning,  it 
was  discovered  that  a  Blackfoot  was  entrapped  by  one  of  them, 
but  had  succeeded  in  dragging  it  off.  His  trail  was  followed  for 
ft  long  distance,  which  he  must  have  limped  alone.  At  length, 
be  appeared  to  have  fallen  in  with  some  of  his  comrades,  who  had 
relieved  him  from  his  painful  incumbrance. 

These  were  the  leading  incidents  of  Montero's  campaign  in 
the  Crow  country.  The  united  parties  now  celebrated  the  4th 
of  July,  in  rough  hunters'  style,  with  hearty  conviviality  j  after 
which.  Captain  Bonneville  made  his  final  arrangements.  Leaving 
Montero  with  a  brigade  of  trappers  to  open  another  campaign,  he 
pat  himself  at  the  head  of  the  residue  of  his  men.  and  set  off  on 
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Ilia  rctttru  to  civiliKed  life.  We  sball  not  detail  his  joanwj  ilong 
tliQ  course  of  the  Nobrueka,  and  ao,  from  point  to  poinl  of  tim 
vil  Jerness,  aatil  lie  and  liia  band  reached  the  frontier  aettlenwuU 
on  tlie  '22d  of  August. 

Here,  accordiog  to  his  own  account,  hi§  OKTaloadc  might  h*TC 
been  tuken  for  a  prooessiou  nf  tatterdemnlion  savages;  for  theniGD 
vtvee  ragged  aluust  to  nakedness,  and  had  contract«d  a  vildueH 
of  ujpcct  during  three  years  of  waadering  in  the  wildcrneu.  A 
few  lioura  in  a  populous  town,  however,  produced  a  niagioal  mela- 
uorplioHis.  Hats  of  the  most  ample  brim  and  longt'Bt 
vith  buttons  that  sbonc  like  mirrors,  and  pantaloons  of  the  a 
ample  plenitude,  took  place  of  the  wcll-norn  trapper's  < 
mvuta;  and  the  happy  wuarura  might  be  seen  strolling  aboat'l 
all  directions,  scattering   their  silver  like  sailors  just  fmi 

Tlie  worthy  captain,  however,  aeema  by  no  means  t 
aharud   the  cxciteoieut  of  his  men,  on  Ending  himaolf  ou( 
in  the  thrunged  resorts  of  uivilixcd  life,  but,  oa  the  conirarj^'fl 
have  looked  baek  to  the  wilderness  witli  regret     '•  Thoug b  | 
prospect,"  says  he,  "  of  oooe  more  tiuling  the  blesaiugs  of  p 
ful  socioty,  and  passing  diiys  and  nights  under  the  calm  | 
diftuship  of  'he  laws,  was  not  without  its  attractions;  yet  to  U 
of  us  whose  whulo  lives  had  been  spent  in  the  stirring  exuile 
And  perpetual  watchfulness  of  adventures  in  the  wildomoss,  4 
uhatige  was  far  from  promising  an  increase  of  that  oontenta 
and  inward  satisfactitm  most  couduciTB  to  bappinoaa.     Had 
like  myself,  has  roved  almost  from  boyhood  among  the  eliill 
iif  the  forest,  and  over  the  unfiirrowed  plains  and  rugged  bd 
of  the  weatero  wastes,  will  not  be  sturiled  to  karn,  that  noni 
etonding  all  the  fascinations  of  the  world  on  this  oivUizcd  aide  i^ 
Ute  iuouiiXixia&.,  \.  'au^A\  (w.a  ibi^%  ^k^  Ww  to  iLc  epUndocs  sod 
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gajetiefl  of  the  metropolLs,  and  plungo  again  amiist  the  hardships 
and  perib  of  the  wilderness." 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  affairs  of  the  captain  have  been 
satisfactorily  arranged  with  the  War  Department,  and  that  he  is 
actually  in  service  at  Fort  Gibson,  on  our  western  frontier; 
where  we  hope  he  may  meet  with  further  opportunities  of  indulg 
ing  his  peculiar  tastes,  and  of  collecting  graphic  and  character* 
istio  details  of  the  great  western  wilds  and  their  motley  inhab 
itants. 


We  here  close  our  picturings  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
their  wild  inhabitants,  and  of  the  wild  life  that  prevails  there  ,* 
which  we  have  been  anxious  to  fix  on  record,  because  we  are 
aware  that  this  singular  state  of  things  is  full  of  mutation,  and 
nust  soon  undergo  great  changes,  if  not  entirely  pass  away. 
The  fur  trade,  itself,  which  has  given  life  to  all  this  portraiture, 
is  essentially  evanescent.  Rival  parties  of  trappers  soon  exhaust 
the  streams,  especially  when  competition  renders  them  heedless 
and  wasteful  of  the  beaver.  The  fur-bearing  animals  extinct,  a 
complete  change  will  come  over  the  scene :  the  gay  free  trapper 
and  his  steed,  decked  out  in  wild  array,  and  tinkling  with  bells 
and  trinketry ;  the  savage  war  chief,  plumed  and  painted,  and 
ever  on  the  prowl ;  the  traders'  cavalcade,  winding  through  de- 
files or  over  naked  plains,  with  the  stealthy  war  party  lurking  on 
its  trail ;  the  buffalo  chase,  the  hunting  camp,  the  mad  carouse 
in  the  midst  of  danger,  the  night  attack,  the  stampado,  the 
scamper,  the  fierce  skirmish  among  rocks  and  cliffs, — all  this 
romance  of  savage  life,  which  yet  exists  among  the  mountains, 
will  then  exist  but  in  frontier  story,  and  seem  like  the  fiotiond  of 
chivalry  or  fairy  tala 
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Some  new  systero  of  tilings,  or  rather  some  new  modiE 
will  succeed  among  the  roving  people  of  this  vast  wUdernen ; 
but  just  as  opposite,  perli&pa,  to  tbe  habitudes  of  ciTiliiation 
Thu  great  ChippewjBD  cbuin  of  mouQlains,  and  the  gandj  wd 
voIchdIc  plains  which  extend  on  either  side,  are  represented  u 
incapable  of  cultivation.  The  pasturage  wbtcb  prevails  ihae 
during  a  certain  portion  of  the  ;ear,  sood  withers  under  llia 
Aridity  of  the  atmoephere,  and  leavaa  nothing  but  dreary  inut«<. 
Ad  imuicnse  belt  of  rocky  mouDtains  Knd  volcanic  plains,  surcral 
hundred  miles  lu  wtilth,  must  ever  remain  an  irrecluniable  wil- 
derness, intervening  between  tbe  abodes  of  ervilimtion,  and  afford- 
ing a  la«t  refuge  to  the  Indian.  Here  roving  tribes  of  hautei 
living  in  tcuta  or  lodges,  and  following  the  migrations  of 
game,  may  load  a  life  of  savage  InJopcndence,  where  thei 
noihing  to  tempt  tbe  cupidity  of  the  white  man.  The 
uation  of  various  tribes,  and  of  white  men  of  every  nation,  «ill 
in  time  produce  hybrid  races  like  the  mounttin  Tartars  of  the 
Oaucasna.  Possessed  as  they  are  of  immense  droves  of  horsec, 
sl.ould  they  continue  their  present  predatory  and  warlike  habits, 
they  mHy,  in  time,  become  a  scourge  to  the  civilized  frontiers  an 
either  side  of  the  mountains  ;  as  they  are  at  present  a  terror  to 
the  traveller  and  trader. 

The  facts  disclosed  in  the  present  work,  clearly  manifest  Um 
policy  of  establiEhing  military  posts  and  a  mounted  force  ta  fn- 
teut  our  traders  in  their  journeys  across  the  great  western  wild^ 
and  of  pushing  the  outposts  into  thij  very  heart  of  the  aingiiW 
wilderness  we  have  laid  open,  so  as  to  maintain  some  degree  of 
away  over  the  country,  and  to  put  an  end  to  tbe  kind  of  "black 
mail,"  levied  on  all  occasions  by  the  savage  "  obiralry  of  tlM 
mOtttttuiu* 
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NATHANIEL  J.  WYETH,  AND  THE  TRADE  OF  THE  FAR  WEST. 

We  have  brought  Captain  Bonneyille  to  the  end  of  bis  western 
campaigning  ;  yet  we  cannot  close  tbis  work  without  subjoining 
some  particulars  concerning  the  fortunes  of  bis  contemporary^ 
Mr.  Wyeth ;  anecdotes  of  whose  enterprise  have,  occasionally, 
been  interwoven  in  the  party-colored  web  of  our  narrative. 
Wycth  efifectcd  his  intention  of  establishing  a  trading  post  on  the 
Portneuf,  which  be  named  Fort  Hall  Here,  for  the  first  time, 
the  American  flag  was  unfurled  to  the  breeze  that  sweeps  the 
great  naked  wastes  of  the  central  wilderness.  Leaving  twelve 
men  here,  with  a  stock  of  goods,  to  trade  with  the  neighboring 
tribes,  he  prosecuted  his  journey  to  the  Columbia ;  where  he 
established  another  post,  called  Fort  Williams,  on  Wappatoo 
Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wallamut  This  was  to  be  the  head 
factory  of  his  company  ;  whence  they  were  to  carry  on  their  fish- 
ing and  trapping  operations,  and  their  trade  with  the  interior ; 
and  where  they  were  to  receive  and  dispatch  their  annual  ship. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Wyeth  appears  to  have  been  well  concerted. 
He  had  observed  that  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company,  the 
bands  of  free  trappers,  as  well  as  the  Indians  west  of  the  moun- 
ains,  depended  for  their  supplies  upon  goods  brought  from  St. 
Louis ;  which,  io  consequence  of  the  expenses  and  risks  of  a  long 
land  carriage,  were  furnished  them  at  an  immense  advance  on 
first  cost.  He  had  an  idea  that  they  might  be  much  more  cheaply 
supplied  from  the  Pacific  side.  Horses  would  cost  much  less  on 
the  borders  of  the  Columbia  than  at  St.  Louis :  the  transporta 
iion  by  land  was  much  shorter ;  and  through  a  country  much 
more  safe  from  the  hostility  of  savage  tribes ;  which,  on  the  route 
from  and  to  St  Louis,  annually  cost  the  lives  of  many  men.     On 
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ihia  idea,  he  groanded  his  pUtn.  He  combined  the  Baimon  fishery 
with  the  far  trade.  A  fortified  trading  post  was  to  be  estab- 
lished on  the  Columbia,  to  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  natives  for 
salmon  and  peltries,  and  to  fish  and  trap  on  their  own  aocoani. 
Once  a  year,  a  ship  was  to  come  from  the  United  States,  to  bring 
out  goods  for  the  interior  trade,  and  to  take  home  the  salmon  and 
Airs  which  had  been  collected.  Part  of  the  goods,  thus  brough 
out,  were  to  be  dispatched  to  the  mountains,  to  supply  the  trap 
ping  companies  and  the  Indian  tribes,  in  exchange  for  their  fuis; 
which  were  to  be  brought  down  to  the  Columbia,  to  be  sent  home 
in  the  next  annual  ship :  and  thus  an  annual  round  was  to  bo 
kept  up.  The  profits  on  the  salmon,  it  was  expected,  would  cover 
all  the  expenses  of  the  ship ;  so  tiiat  the  goods  brought  out,  and 
the  furs  carried  home,  would  cost  nothing  as  to  freight. 

His  enterprise  was  prosecuted  with  a  spirit,  intelligence,  and 
perseverance,  that  merited  success.  All  the  details  that  we  have 
met  with,  prove  him  to  be  no  ordinary  man.  He  appears  to  have 
the  mind  to  conceive,  and  the  energy  to  execute  extensive  and 
striking  plans.  He  had  once  more  reared  the  American  flag  in 
the  lost  domains  of  Astoria;  and  had  he  been  enabled  to  main- 
tain the  footing  he  had  so  gallantly  effected,  he  might  have  re- 
gained for  his  country  the  opulent  trade  of  the  Columbia,  of 
which  our  statesmen  have  negligently  suficred  us  to  be  dispos- 
sessed. 

It  is  needless  to  go  into  a  detail  of  the  variety  of  accidents 
and  cross-purposes,  which  caused  the  failure  of  his  scheme. 
They  were  such  as  all  undertakings  of  the  kind,  involving  com- 
bined operations  by  sea  and  land,  are  liable  to.  What  he  most 
wanted,  was  sufficient  capital  to  enable  him  to  endure  incipient 
obstacles  and  losses ;  and  to  hold  on  until  success  had  time  to 
spring  up  from  the  midst  of  disastrous  experiments. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  we  learn  that  he  has  recently  been 
compelled  to  dispose  of  his  establishment  at  Wappatoo  Island,  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  who,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  havo, 
iocording  to  his  own  account,  treated  him  throughout  the  whole 
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of  his  ODterprUe,  with  great  faimeis,  frieodBhip,  and  liberality. 
That  company,  therefore,  still  maintains  an  aorivaltcd  sway  nvoi 
the  whole  couotry  washed  by  the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries. 
It  Las,  in  fact,  aa  far  as  its  chartered  powers  permit,  followed  out 
the  splcodid  scheme  contemplated  by  Mr.  Astor,  when  he  founded 
bis  establialtmcDt  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  From  their 
empurium  of  Vancouver,  conipauies  are  sent  forth  in  every  direo> 
lion,  to  supply  the  interior  posts,  to  trnde  with  the  natives,  tuid 
to  trap  upon  the  various  sircams.  These  thread  the  risers,  tra- 
verse the  plains,  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  extend 
their  enterprises  northward,  to  the  Uussian  possessions,  and 
southward,  to  the  confines  of  California.  Their  yearly  supplies 
are  ruceivcd  by  sea,  at  Vancouver ;  and  thence  their  furs  and  pel- 
tries are  shipped  to  London.  They  likewise  maintain  a  considera- 
ble commerce,  in  wheat  and  lumber,  with  the  Pacific  islands,  and 
to  the  north,  with  the  Russian  settlements. 

Though  the  company,  by  treaty,  have  a  right  to  a  participation 
only,  in  the  trade  of  these  regions,  and  are,  in  fact,  but  tenants 
on  sufferance ;  yet  have  they  quietly  availed  themselves  of  the 
original  oversight,  and  subsequent  supineness  of  the  American 
government,  to  establish  a,  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  river 
anil  its  dependencies ;  and  are  adroitly  proceeding  to  fortify 
tliemselves  in  their  usurpation,  by  securing  all  the  strong  points 
of  the  country. 

Fort  George,  originally  Astoria,  which  was  abandoned  on  the 
removal  of  the  main  factory  to  Vancouver,  was  renewed  in  1830; 
and  is  now  kept  up  as  a  fortified  post  and  trading  house.  AH 
the  places  accessible  to  shipping  have  been  taken  possession  of, 
■nd  posts  recently  established  at  them  by  the  eompany. 

The  great  capital  of  this  association ;  their  long  established 
system ;  their  hereditary  influence  over  the  Indian  tribes  ;  their 
internal  organiiatioa,  whioh  makes  every  thing  go  on  with  the 
regularity  of  a  machine ;  and  the  low  wages  of  their  people,  whe 
ore  mostly  Canadians,  give  them  great  advantages  over  the  Amfr 
rioui  traders '  nor  is  it  likely  the  Utter  will  ever  be  able  to  umtt 
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uiD  any   fuotlng  iu  the  land,  until  tbe  question  of  territfll 
right  is  adjusted  between  tlio  two  coautriea.     The  tt 
takes  place,  the  t)ettiT.      It  ie  u  ijuestion  tjjn  serious  li 
pride,  If  not  to  nutioual  interest,  to  he  glnrred  over;  sud  « 
year  is  adding  to  the  difficulties  which  environ  iL 

Tbe  fur  trftdc,  wliioh  is  now  the  mniu  object  of  enters 
WOat  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  forma  but  a  part  of  the  K»i% 
GOurces  of  the  country.  Beside  the  salmon  fUherj  of  IIib  CoIob- 
bia,  which  ia  capable  of  being  rendered  a  considerable  source  <if 
profit ;  the  great  valleys  of  the  lower  country,  below  tbe  elenwi 
voloanio  plateau,  are  calculated  to  gire  suBtenoace  '- 
Qoclis  and  herds,  aud  to  sostain  a  great  population  of  g 
aud  agricultiiri»ls. 

Such,  for  iustanco,  Is  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Wal 
fromwhiult  the  cstahlishmcnt  at  VancouTer  draws  most  ufitftd 
plies.  Here,  the  company  bolds  mUta  and  farms  ;  and  baa  ■ 
vided  for  &ome  of  its  supcrnununtcd  officers  and  servani 
valley,  alHJve  the  falls,  is  aboat  fifly  miles  wide,  and  i 
great  distance  to  the  south.  The  climate  is  mild,  being  abeltJ 
by  lateral  ranges  of  mouutuinsi  while  the  soil,  for  ricbneaa,! 
beun  equalled  to  the  best  of  the  Missoari  lands.  The  n 
the  river  Des  Chutes,  is  also  admirably  calculated  fur  » 
grazing  country.  All  the  best  horses  used  by  the  companri 
the  mountains,  are  raised  there.  The  valley  is  of  snch  I 
temperature,  that  grass  grows  there  throughout  the  yea 
cattle  may  be  left  out  to  pasture  during  the  winter.  Tbewfl 
leys  must  form  the  grand  points  of  cummeuoemeut  of  ths 
Rettleineut  of  the  country ;  but  there  must  be  uiauy  suv 
foldiid  iu  tbe  embraces  of  these  lower  ranges  of  inounia 
-  which,  though  at  present  they  lie  wasU  and  uninhabited,  i 
the  eye  of  the  trader  and  trapper,  prcscul  but  barren  1 
would,  in  the  hands  of  skilful  agriculturists  and  busbuiJl 
soon  assume  a  different  aspect,  and  teem  with  waving  orops,  a 
covered  with  flocks  and  herds. 

TI16  tcfioxucea  (A  &%  WiWbU^,  too,  while  ta  tbe  Itan^lt  c 
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oompany  restricted  in  its  trade,  can  be  but  partially  called  forth , 
but  in  tbo  hands  of  Americans,  enjoying  a  direct  trade  with  tlue 
East  Indies,  would  be  brought  into  quickening  activity;  and 
might  soon  realize  the  dream  of  Mr.  Astor,  in  giving  rise  to  a 
flourishing  commercial  empire. 


WRECK  OF  A  JAPANESE    JUNK   ON    THE    NORTH- 
WEST COAST. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  which  we  received,  lately, 
from  Mr.  Wyeth,  may  be  interesting,  as  throwing  some  light 
upon  the  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which  America  has  been 
peopled. 

^^  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact,  that  in  the  winter  of  1833,  a 
Japanese  junk  was  wrecked  on  the  northwest  coast,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Queen  Charlotte's  Island ;  and  that  all  but  two  of  the 
crew,  then  much  reduced  by  starvation  and  disease,  during  a  long 
drift  across  the  Pacific,  were  killed  by  the  natives  ?  The  two  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  were  sent  to 
England.     I  saw  them,  on  my  arrival  at  Vancouver,  in  1834." 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  CAPTAIN  BONNEVILLE  FROM  THE 
MAJOR-GENERAL  COMMANDING  THE  ARMY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

ITead  Quartert  of  the  Armif,  > 
Washington,  August  3,  1931.  ) 

Sir, — The  leave  of  absence  which  you  have  asked,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  you  to  carry  into  execution  your  design  of 
exploring  the  country  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  beyond,  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  the  nature  and  character  of  the  several 
tribes  of  Indians  inhabiting  those  regions ;  the  trade  which  might 
DC  profitably  carried  on  with  them ;  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the 
productions,  the  minerals,  the  natural  history,  the  climate,  the 
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geogrmphy  and  topography,  as  well  as  geology,  of  the  Tarioiu  parte 
of  the  country  within  the  limits  of  the  territories  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  between  our  frontier  and  the  Pacific, — has 
been  duly  considered  and  submitted  to  the  War  Department 
lor  approval,  and  has  been  sanctioned.  Yon  are,  therefore^ 
aatborized  to  be  absent  from  the  army  until  October,  1833.  It 
Is  understood  that  the  goyernment  is  to  bo  at  no  expense  in 
reference  to  your  proposed  expedition,  it  having  originated  with 
yourself;  and  all  that  you  required  was  the  permission  from  the 
pioper  authority  to  undertake  the  enterprise.  Tou  will,  naturally, 
in  preparing  yourself  for  the  expedition,  provide  suitable  instru- 
ments, and  especially  the  best  maps  of  the  interior  to  be  found. 

It  ib  desirable,  besides  what  is  enumerated  as  the  object  of 
your  enterprise,  that  you  note  particularly  the  number  of  warriors 
that  may  be  in  each  tribe  or  nation  that  you  may  meet  with ; 
their  alliances  with  other  tribes,  and  their  relative  position  as  to 
a  state  of  peace  or  war,  and  whether  their  friendly  or  warlike 
dispositions  towards  each  other  are  recent  or  of  long  standing. 
You  will  gratify  us  by  describing  their  manner  of  making  war ; 
of  the  mode  of  subsisting  themselves  during  a  state  of  war,  and 
a  state  of  peace ;  their  arms,  and  the  effect  of  them ;  whether 
they  act  on  foot  or  on  horseback ;  detailing  the  discipline  and 
manoeuvres  of  the  war  parties ;  the  power  of  their  horses,  size, 
and  general  description ;  in  short,  every  information  which  you 
may  conceive  would  be  useful  to  the  government. 

You  will  avail  yourself  of  every  opportunity  of  informing  us 
of  your  position  and  progress,  and  at  the  expiration  of  your 
leave  of  absence,  will  join  your  proper  station. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 
Your  obt.  servant, 

ALEXANDER  MACOMB, 
MajoT'Oeneral,  commanding  the  Army, 

Cap:.  B.  L.  E.  BoiHi^^j.!, 

7Ui  Jtegt  of  Infantrv,  ^^f  r0rk. 
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